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METAL-WORKING IN HOMER! 


In discussing the transition from bronze to iron in Anatolia, Dr, Stefan Przeworski incidentally 
identifies Homeric conditions with the stage in the historical development of metallurgy which he 
calls Chalcosideric.*| Professor Nilsson and Miss Lorimer * have argued briefly but effectively that 
the poems contain elements from different periods; but belief in an historical * Homeric Society * 
dies hard and justifies a more detailed examination of all the references to metals in the poems. 

Przeworski’s transitional age began about 1300 B.c. in Anatolia and about a century later in 
Greece; in both it ended about 700 8.c. Before it began, bronze was the useful material for all 
industrial purposes, and the rare uses of tron were ornamental or magical, After it ended, iron 
was the aah industrial material, and the more malleable bronze was used for fine work or elaborate 
modelling. The characteristics of the intermediate period are: 1. Imitation of Late Bronze Age 
types in iron. 2. Simultaneous appearance of bronze and iron objects of the same purpose and 
type. 3. Inlay of bronze objects with iron. 4. Combination in the same weapon or tool of iron 
working and bronze ornamental parts. 5. Addition of iron working parts to bronze objects such 
as cult-wagons and utensils. 6. Use of bronze rivets on iron weapons and tools, 7. Repair of 
bronze objects with iron parts (Przeworski 175-6.) Most of these characteristics are so technical that 
they are unlikely to be reflected in Hic Moreover, so many bronze objects were in common 
use at all periods. including the full Iron Age, that the most significant evidence may be taken to 
be the relative value of the metals, the relative fr serg of bronze and iron weapons and tools, 
and the degree of familiarity shown with the methods of the forge as distinct from the foundry. 

Yudged | by the number of times it is mentioned, yaAxos 1s beyond dispute the Homeric metal. 

f nouns, adjectives, and compounds are all included, the metals occur: * 


[Iliad reduced 


proportionately to 
length of Odyssey 


Iliad, Odvssey. Total. for comparison. ] 
YCAKOS . ; g22 Q7 ait }49 
ypugds . : . 191 105 2qb [101 
Spyupes “ 59 43 12 H3 
TIT pos . ; , 24 25 49 ad 
Kaocitepos 2 , ; 10 oO 10 


The only numerical difference of any importance between the two poems 1s that bronze and tin 
are mentioned comparatively seldom in the Odyssey. This is the main reason why references to 
iron are there 25} per cent of the references to bronze, whereas in the //tad they are only 7} per cent. 
The 816 passages are grouped below according to use, for estimating wealth and value in Table A, 
for decoration and fine craftsmanship in Table B, and for armour and tools in Table C. Table D 

athers together the few general references to sources and production and the metaphorical uses. 
supernatural ownership has been ignored if similar things made of the same metal are also used by 
mortals, but objects found a | in the possession of immortals or in the fairy-tale Palace of Alcinoos 
are marked by an asterisk. References are given for all but the most frequent and obvious uses. 
It is sometimes doubtful whether, for exam) le, al weapon 15 made of a metal or decorated with it, 
but on the whole the classification provides distinct groups which may be compared with the 
archaeological material. oan ; Se x. 

In the first group (Table A, p. 2) iron is paradoxically an indication of earliness, not of lateness. 

In Babylonia in the reign of Hammurabi iron was nearly thirty times more valuable in comparison 
with silver and fifteen to nineteen times more valuable in comparison with copper, than it was in 

1 Much of this material was used for papers read to the venient translation of yokes though utensils were in fact 
Manchester Branch of the Classical Association and the Oxford copper, and copper ingots were probably preferred, since the 
Philological Society in 1948. I wish to thank Dr, C. H. tin content is reduced when bronze ingots are remelted. For 
Desch, F.R.S., for reading an earlier draft and discussing weapons and safc PER yer found is tin, usually about 
some of the technical points with me. g15 per cent, but lead, arsenic, and antimony are sometimes 

2 Die Metallindustrie Anatolies (1939), 177. So also R. J. present, apparently as alloys and not merely as impurities 
Forbes, Metallurgy in Antig<uily (1950), 458. Both quote Andrew = (Przeworski, op. cit. pp. g-110, and Hampe and Jantzen, Fd 

‘ R. Arch. WII 1906), a60, as t cir authority. LU (1997), Bericht, PD. 34-45). Arsenic, w ich is now t to 

’ M 4. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (1933), 1399-42. H.L. give greater tensile strength to wrought metal, would also 
Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments (1950), 111-21 (hereafter improve the hardness and toughness of hammered castings. 
Monuments); since this appeared, [ have been able to shorten = Lead-bronze lacks hardness, but has good colour and greater 
my notes considerably. as... malleability. Lead is mentioned in A 297 and 4 80 as soft 

4 oiSmpos, as is clear in the description of tempering in t and heavy. In § 73, but not in o 460 and o 296, fi\acrpov is 
491—4, 6 strictly mild steel, a low carbon content being picked probably the alloy of gold and silver, All numbers refer to 
up from the charcoal; but the translation ‘iron’ is traditional, occurrences of words, mot to objects, ¢.g, the same s 
and it seems better to keep it than to vary the English word described four times as bronze counts as 4 and not as 1. ~ 
for the same metal or to use ‘steel ' for all the ferrous objects equals sign ts used when the relevant parts of the lines are 
of Homer and the Early Iron Age, So ‘bronze’ is a con- identical. 
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the reign of Nabonidus.* It ap 


ars frequently as a valuable material in Hittite and Egyptian 


documents of the Late Bronze Age and features in the plunder won by Tiglath-pileser 1 about 


1100 B.c, and in the tribute paid to Tukulti-Ninurta II shortly after goo B.c. ; but it is not mentioned 
in the rich plunder of Sargon Il towards the end of the eighth century, because * 1ron indeed was 


nothing accounted of in his days.’ ® In the Homeric epics 
the exact value of a price, ransom, gift, or bribe, such as t 


id is the normal metal for expressing 
e two talents which Aigisthos paid to 


TABLE A 













The Metals as a Form of Wealth 











Bronze. [rem | Gold. Silver, 
fa) General | ff. 13: Od, 12 fl. 6; Od. 2 fl 18; Od. 20 , Od. 2 
Bash, Z48=K979=—A1339= | 248 = K 379 = | 8 220. Z48 = K 379 = A139 = § 924 = | * 35) 45 
Eqag=gio, H473, 1197= 149 = Fq24 = gio, Hifo = Ago = y 904, 2 = 
279, 365, Kai15 = 22tg, 450, gro, H 474, o68. 197 =— 279, 965, K915 = ris 
qo, F549, 2 399.298 = ¥1g6= 166 = ‘T 261 A 124, % 40, 940, 951, 549, 165, P 999, 
723 = y 34r, ¥ 1g, 368, 0425, yor, 38 =v 1g6 = wagt = y Z4t, | 
@ 62, % 58 6440, © 35, ty A927, vir, 218, 968, 
| o 207; # x r 
(6) Specific fH 1 fil, g; Od. 5 
¥ B50 ling = 264, F507, T2247 = W292, 
¥ 269, 614, 751, 796, 8 129, 526, 9 393, 
1202 = 8 274 


Gold . moa * 


Bronze. 

Iron . : F - 
Salwer . ; , = " 
Tin . : : . r 





. Miad 27, Odvwey 25, Total 52 
_ iad 19, Odyssey 12, Total 25 
Iliad 7, Odyssey 2, Total 9 
fliad 0, Odvaser 3, Total z 
fliad 0, Odyssey ©, Total o 


his watchman: only once is any other metal so used, in y 850-1, where the calculation of iron in 


terms of axes and half-axes seems likely to represent two different stages. _ ze 2 ; 
iron is usually in the form of spits, but they are characteristic of Dorian countries.™ 


are common ; 


Bronze axes as weights 


Gold and less frequently bronze are also the normal measure of wealth generally; Mycenae is © rich 


in gold’ and Sidon ‘rich in bronze,’ and great wealth ts twice summarised in the phrase Ronin aes 


TTOAUY CAKOS. 7 


Silver is hardly used in this connexion; 1 apy 
in which the bag of Aiolos is supposed to contain * gold and silver.’ 


it appears only in the two lines of the ¢ dysse 
The iron which in H 473 “e 


one of the things which the Achaeans barter for wine need not be thought of as a particularly valuable 


commodity, especially as gold does not appear in 


the list ; 


but both ® the places in the Odyssey where 


‘ron is a form of wealth and five of the seven places in the Iltad consist of two repeated lines, yaAKos 


Te ypuTds Te TOAUKUN TOS TE T1EN|POS 


and #5é yuvaixas dUzcovous TroMév Te clSnpov. In these lines iron 


has a recognised place side by side with gold and other valuables in the assessment of wealth. 
There ig no trace of the decorative use (Table B, p. 3) of iron, common in the east at the time 


when the metal was esteemed along with gold and attested for the Mycenacan area by small finds 


from sites from Syria to Boeotia.’ 


The tin bosses 


on the shield of Agamemnon and the tin 


fittings on the chariot of Diomedes have no archaeological parallels. Tin conical studs or buttons 
and a boss were found on a site near Volterra said to be comtemeceary er. the Early Helladic 
ield 


period,?° but this is chronologically and geographically remote from a s ) 
and numerous bosses, most resembles the Cretan shields of the Early Iron Age." The 6apng 


desi 


which, with its crowded 


which Achilles took from Asteropaios, ydAKeov, @ Tépt yeUua paetvou KacoiTepolo aumiSedivrytot, 
sounds like tinplate, though on a base of bronze and not, like the modern tin can, on a thin sheet 


of mild steel. 
metals on a deka 
technical improba 


So the gold and tin oluot of the 8dpn€ of Agamemnon can only be a facing of the soft 
‘r base. Since the melting point of tin is extremely low, there would be no 
ility in the coating of bronze with tin to give a silvery surface, and the tinned 


bronze plates on an iron helmet from Sutton Hoo * show that such a surface might be preferred 


to the natural colour of bronze; 


but there is no evidence for the practice in the Aegean. It 1s 


possible that the bosses and chariot fittings were also tinned, and that these passages reflect an experi- 


ment made at a time when precious metals were scarce. 


® See Preeworski, op. cil. P- 149 for table of relative prices, 
based on the evidence of the Cuneiform texts gwen by 
Meissner, Balylowien und Assyrien 1, pp. 363 EF. 
« G. A, Wainwright, The Coming of fron, — A, p. 21. 
See also Przeworski, op. ae do and references in the 
bes.  Regting, RE VII 973-6. 
? Specified weights were presumably im bar form, but 
certainly in o 445, of. 469, and probably in most of the other 


places where gold or bronze are joined to clothing, cattle, 
and slave-girls, the wealth in metal would be in manufactured 


3 


form, as much of it was in the fifth century, Thuc. II. 13. 4-5 


and VI. 46. 3. 


Bronze gleams beside gold, silver, electron, 


* » 61-2 sounds like, and perhaps originally was, a general 
description of wealth, but in qe 81 it is jrenited to se the 
iron axes. 

* Mfonmumenis, 110-15. 

1° Palace of Minos Il, | 
attention also to a ba 


» 169-70. Dr, Desch drew my 
| e of pure tin which he identified 
wre the finds from Thermi, Lamb, Excerations af Therm, 
pp. 10S 171-4, 215. It also is Early Bronze Age. 

Mt Momoneats, 1 Le 

ta The Sutton Hoo sn staemleok ti 25. I am told that such 
surface tinning would occur accidentally when tin was worked 
with new bronze or iron implements. 





. and ivory in the decorations of the 
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Palace of Menelaos. Since there is no evidence for wall decora- 


tion of metal in Mycenaean palaces, it could hardly be a genuine tradition from the Bronze Age, 
but it might be a mistake arising from the later discovery of an unpulager Tholos Tomb adorned 


nails 








with gilded bronze rosettes. There is a greater resemblance to the 
Enid in the Hieron of Athene Chalkioikos, and though 
to the Geometric sanctuary, there is in Athens Museum bronze plating which seems to have covered 





ronze plates and heavy bronze 
these cannot be shown to have belonged 

















Tasre B 
Metals as Material for Decoration and Fine Craftsmanship 
| Bronze. Gold. | Silver. | Tin. 
(a) Utensils | fia +1 *+ Od. 4 | i193; Od. 23+ 2° | fl. 1+ 1%; Od. 16 | = 
yaleds = cauldron: | Giras: 49, 2290, 196, 101,285 = | xparip: 741,65 615 = o 115, 
EZ 349 = Kk a60,| 0 149, y 41. 472, e916, 9 T2H, w26r,| 1203, «957, 0104 — r22, 
Gyo6,t 46g. Tri-| Gino: Azzy, y 50=45,0491,085, | w 275. MPs: 2137 = 
pods: 084, w&-| x10, minmMtov: ag8, 1670,) 533 = 1179 = «369 = 
wo: A690, -| atg2 = 658. « 957. ip: Yarg.| of 90 = pg. dertuvdos : 
papos: E 38> * ompdyoos: a 7 m= B54Q9—n17G— | S1sh. wahapos: G25, 192. 
| «36g = 0 136 = p ge. Aieutos: | Aapeot = tool-box: = 413 * 
77O=— 215. qedig: F249, 259. Sage 
| gopels: ‘Poor, a 74. Aapeal: W795. | 
| Aaryeer; oT 34." Mono: KGRA ® | 
(4) Ornaments | Il. 3; Od. 1 iH, 16+ 14%; Od. 11 + 18 * | fag; Od. ie + 2* 1. 
On chariots: On chariots: K 438: ¥ 5093. On| On chariots: K438. On| On chariots: 
*! | Aazb=K gaa =| houses: 673. air; P52. Pins:| houses; 679. air: Psa.) ¥ 503. 
g93. Onhouses:| E425, E180, o294, 1226. Beads: | dpyvpéndos—of sword : AS4 
& 72 o4gbo, ¢296, Zoomorphic: A635,;/ 845 = F 3934 — Mig5 = 
+290. Studs: A246, A 30, 633. On| T 372 = 6416, r3or = 
furniture: w2oo, Rivets: M2g7.| N O10, H 903, E405, TY S07, 
Giftsto gods: y 274,77 185. Seeptres: | 9406, x 2b1, 497—of seat; 
A15 = 974,68 268,491,569. Crest: | = 389, nt62, 665, x g14 = 
E612, T3895 =— X 416, Girdle: | 366, y 341. On furniture; | 
eog2%=—=4%x545." Sandals: Wa4i*| +46, y 200. Bridge of lyre: | 
| =ao7* = 245," AGoy.* Front-| 1187. Tables: « 9355." 
| lets of horses: E958," 363," soo," | Statues: 491 * 
8382. SMatues: 4 ay '  1oo." 
| Robots: = 375)" gtt.* Seats: | 
© 496," 442," £299 + ypuodSpoves: | 
ff, 4%: Od. 11 * | 
(¢) Inlay on _— | | or fl. 2 | ita 
metal | 517 bis, 549, 562, 574) 577, 598 | E563, 598 = 565, 574 
| ] 
(d) Overlay i if.9; Od. g Hl. 4; Od. 3 Hl. 2 : 
| On silver; 5 192,616 = 0 116, 3292 = | Under gold: 3 292 = w 159, | clu: Aas. 
wi59g. On horns: K2gyg= 7 984,| Hilt: Aaig, 8404. Scab-| Gdpn€: + 561 
426, 497. olyn: Az5. Anmour:| bard: A491. Baldrick : | 
B B72, 8755 Z296, © 43 =WNeo5,! A38, F480 
| K 439. Baldrick: A 41, A 610 | 
, ; : ified 45 + 14," ea 43 + 20,* Total raz 
Silver. ‘ Iliad go + 1,* Odpssey 91 + 2,* Total 54 
Bronze : Iliad j + 1," Odpssey 5, Total a1 
im. : : Iliad b, rsey 0, Total 6 
Iron . : fitad o, Odyssey - 0, Total o 


the door of a sacred building of Geometric date. Most probably the Homeric description reflects 
an oriental fashion which the Greeks of the Geometric period had just begun to imitate." There 
are also bronze chariot fittings and vessels, as there were at all periods; probably they were too 
ordinary to be worth mentioning more frequently. Silver studs often AURORE and especially in 
the Odyssey silver cups and bowls; otherwise the metal is not often used in decoration. Gold is 
used to make a greater variety of objects, but except for the post-Mycenaean dress pins and fibulae 
they are all appropriate to any date at which the metal was available. 

Two processes are more interesting. The first is found only on the shield of Achilles. The 
combination of many metals to produce the effect of * painting in metal’ is best known through 
finds from the Shaft Graves, Dendra, and Enkomi. In the Early Iron Age a few widely scattered 
finds, including a bronze fibula from Thespiai,"* have linear patterns inlaid in iron, but the precious 
metals are not used, and there are no pictorial designs. Both the metals and the technique used 
in the Bronze Age are known.!5 Gold gave the yellow colour, whiter if alloyed with silver and redder 





1 A. J. B. Wace, BSA XXV, p. 950: Schuchhardt, Schlie- pp. 319-16. Persson, Royal Tombs, pp. 48-51. Technical 
tz ! ort by erleith jn: Batons 


man's Excavations, pp. 145 and go2, Guy Dickins, The Hieron §=report by H. J. Ph ~Alasia I, 381-9. 

if Athene Chalkioikos, BSA XIII, pp. eon Monwnents, 429. Humiry Payne shown how improbable it is that the poly- 

Bor H LX XVII 193, with fig. 2 and Pi. Il. chrome style on vases is derived it metal-work, when the 
il jeep Fibules grecques ef orientales, fig. $0. known techniques of metal- i are quite different 
18 Palace of Minos Il], pp. 111-33. Karo, Schachtgrdber, (Necrocorinthia, 95, ¢f. 19 mn. 2). 
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if alloyed with copper. 
is the method of producing black, b 
the alloy known as niello; the black back 
said to be a plate of iron and silver alloy. 

cut and hammered out of the cold bronze 


Silver was white, and copper was occasionally used for red. Less obvious 
by mixing powdered sulphur with lead, copper, or silver to form 
und of the Lily dagger from the fifth Shaft Grave 1s 
epressions showing the patterns in blank outline were 
base. Thin plates of the inlaying metals were cut to 


the right shapes and hammered cold into the depressions. The niello was either ap lied in powder 


form and then fired, or first fired and cut out and then applied as a cold plate. 
the Iliad the description of the shield is definite and emphatic. 


smoothed by stoning down. In 
The 


t knew that a picture in yellow, white, and 


“he surface was 


lack (blood is mentioned, but is not said to 


be red) could be shown on a metal surface by a combination of metals, and it does not seem possible 
that he meant anything except the craftsmanship of the great age of Mycenae. The insistence on 


the colour effects is inexplicable if he had in mind a design worked 
but not in the differentiation of colours. There is, however, no 


be lifelike in every other way 


evidence that he knew how the effects were produced and some indications that he did not. T 
€ poet regards the workmanship as, in the most literal 


is no hint of the delicate process itself, and 


in a single metal, which could 


There 


sense, miraculous. Tin, so far as is known, was never used as an inlaying material, nor was KUavos, 
whether it means blue glass paste or lapis lazuli. Moreover, the poet explicitly gives a wrong 
explanation of how black was produced when he says that the soil turned black behind the plough 


although it 


was made of gold. Such small inexactitudes might mean only that 


the poet had not 


troubled to enquire into technicalities, but since he obviously took the keenest interest in the actual 
processes, they suggest that the passage does not reflect the work of contemporary craftsmen, but 15 


an imaginative reconstruction 


masterpiece, An inlaid Mycenaean bowl or dagger : 
after the process had been forgotten,'® but the descri 
traditional poetry, would lend itself more readily to adaptation. 


lor 


of the process of manufacture based on knowledge of a finished 


might have been preserved as an heirloom 
tion of such a treasure, precy in 
The Homeric parallel is confined 


to the use of inlay in colour and perhaps some details of the decoration; the design as a whole, with 


its concentric bands and balanced series of narrative scenes, 


18 much more like the embossed or 


incised Cretan shields or ‘ Phoenician * bowls than seen known from the Bronze Age."7 The 
it 


second process is the overlaying of one metal on another. : 
p iSpis, and a bowl and a basket are silver ypvo@ 8° eri yétheot poe 0 
| e presumably 


xpucov pose cpylipe | 


twice provides a simile, dos 5’ Gre tis 


e gold olyo: of Agamemnon’s édpné and the gold armour of mortal heroes ar 
similar, though the armour of Zeus may be thought of as solid. The process can be carried out in two 


different ways."* A silver or bronze object can be covered, wholly or 


partly, by gold leaf, which is 


attached by rivets or pressed into grooves or simply hammered flat with a wooden mallet. Silver 


vessels with gold linings or with strips of go 


Dendra, and Berbati, while the meth 


ld riveted to rim and handle have been found at Mycenae, 
of pressing the gold leaf into grooves is used on statuettes 


of Baal from Ras Shamra.”® Similar use of detachable gold leaf continued into Classical times.*® 


On non-metallic surfaces it could be attached by~an adhesive such as white of ¢ 
usually meant by gilding, however, an amalgam is produced between the go 
| tians used this process in the third millenium, but there is no 


by the use of quicksilver“! The E 


. For the process 
d leaf and the base 


certain example from the Greek world before the seventh century. Traces are found on a silver 
figurine from Chios dated to the first half of the century and on a silver fibula from Cyprus which 


cannot be later.** Neither gildit 
form, and the aptness of the simile depends on 


therefore nothin 


in these pees Ww 
Armour and Tools (Table 


nor plating, however, involves the pouring of gold in liquid 
an are » result, not on the eenictel : 
in the phrase describing the finished products is equally appropriate to either process.** 

hich affords evidence of date. ny et 
C, p.5). On the battlefield, bronze is almost unchallenged ; this is why 


ie verb KEK Taedl 


1ere 15 





1¢ Cf, BCH LXXI-II (194 





7 . i , 148 f., sa at a ly 245-9 
and , a RAY, Th 4 thearet j ! bility is also shown by the 
presence of post-Mycenacan ansee 


jects in Mycenaran tombs 
Be accounts of * Treasuries’ 


"Ex. APX: 1937; 377-90) and 3 
eg. Pars. i 16, 6, 1m. 9 ges .§ 1). 

7 J. L. Myres, JHS LUI (1939), 29. 

18 Blimner in Pauly-Wissowa RE VIL, cols, 1575-7. 
Schacficr, Cunejorm Texts of Rei Shana Usarit, Pr XXXATI 
| “Her, aform Texts of Ras Shamra Cgorit, Pl. XXAIIT 
and XAXRV. I. | 

*© Homer Thompson, Harvard Studies, Suppl. Vol. 1, pp. 18 if. 

Gf K. C. Bailey, The Elder Pliny’s rs on Chemical 
Subjects, Part I, Nat. Hist. RAMIIL. 64-5, 100 and 125. Dr. 
Desch tells me that um tirum and Aydrargyrum are the same 
Samet rite ee oo fee a a Bs distilled oe Souk af the 

= BSA XLII, p. 88, fig. 5 and p. 89. Myres, Handbook of the 
ola Collection, p. 382, no, J20q, 

2 yieo and its com ¢ are generally wed of liquids or 
of solids thought of as fluid, ¢.¢. a stream of people or grain, 
a shower of leaves or feathers. But the idea of * pouring 
from above" (M aby) pases easily into the simple idea of 
* covering" (% 114, © 919, 47). There is lithe resemblance 


to water in the heaped bodies of geese and sheep (1 479, E 14t), 
still less in a wooden breastwork (¢ 257). So in A apne 473 
ouviyeve is used both of knocking down sand-castles and of 
breaking a bow. The use of mpryeirm docs not mean that 
the poet had in mind the pouring of liquid gold. Blimner 
suggests that ypvooydes, used In y 425 with yodeds as an 
alternative, means either * gilder' on the analogy of tmpryecern 
or ‘gold-melter,” because the goldsmith would generally use 
gold scrap which had to be melted down; it docs not mean 
that ‘ gold-pourer’ was the way to describe seg 

*¢ dati too dmiptioto f sumpacro, Schol. xpaive in Homer 
means * cit Ba "a promise, threat, ctc., once * bold sway,’ 
but the use here is appropriate, especially if the word is con- 
nected, by truc or false etymology, with mépa, of. Soph, 0.0. 
473. So ntel, Lexifogus. Even if it were part of mpavaqu, 
it could hardly mean more than a combination of two metals, 
The verb in Homer i always wed of mixing drink or bath- 
water. It would be the exact term for ‘ alloy’ and means 
‘adulterate * in dpyuplp ... ™poy yakeiv wal pokupGov saxpauling 
(Dem. XXIV. 214). pr ayens produces a thin layer of alloy 
between the base and the outer skin, but the poet could not 
be supposed to know this. 
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Bronze. Fron | ss Geld. Tin, 





(a) 


(i) Offensive — | Il. Hus; : il. 3; Od. 2 Il, 2* 


Srewheads aces iho 0 Od. 18) 
Arrow- Ide, ete. : xohuis: [Uf 395, Od ‘bs, alinpos: 4 129 
heads oe e423. — etnds: 
Sweonds 335 = E509," 0 256 * 
Mig6— 7373, © 403, 
pate yoked : 
26, 0455. ¢ 86, @ 300, 
Kars 
Battleaxe | N 612 
Mace | H 40, 144 
~ Ghub 4575 * 





A 49," W605 % + 
#9 a i 


- 


In: ; Od. 3] 
Unspecified | yoteds: [JT 98; Od. 15] 
fi) Panoply ff, 49; Od. 7 
vay Ft "rn, Q]., Koger 
ETS woporrl youd : 


| al] 


ieee 


| ws 
7 
(ii) Defensive is 0.58 
Shields 


minpss: oF 24 = 
T1149 : 


comig: TF = Pas, A993, 

M 295, atte, ect! ¥27 
odes : aay 223, 2 24b, 
259, 267, Po6h, Es, 

Ya7i. Boim: P 493 

Helmets r aoe = ¥ 861 = x 206, 
Z469, H12, K31, Ag6, 
Lie M 1835 = Pag, = 
Neate M 184 = ¥ 398, 


N 341, 7i4 = 0535, 
a 370 = x 102, y111= 
145, 8 : 
Bocdly- séipnt N97 2 = 395, ¥ 561 qeotip: A237 | Greaves: 
armour paths Ra Ue 2613, 
sins [ul si a}. ® 592 


8 bez, eptnn: | Baa | 
M463, N igi, B25, X 422 

Pet Ese ne jiL5+* il, 4 
dyes: Atgz= ¥ ts. | Clasps of greaves : 
Bowtip: Ai. Ring | [991 = A18 = 
of spear: Zgzo=— | M192 = T 370 
8495. Tassels of 


pipiens 





aia | 
(6), Tools Il. 43. Od. 12 fg; Od.1+8* Od. i-+1* 


if. 9: tots 





Axes and Adzes | mika: yodlods: | Smile: 4 485, 1393. 
ge ean *y 118 ai62,) Axes: 1587 = 
244, #507, F418, o909,| #97 = 114, 127, 
y 196 te obser. 
t q28 = w 177 | 
Koaives | Meelnos : A236, Fagr, 294, aiBnpor: F 34, 30 | 
| Teb6, «492 = Ags, BITS } 
Farm tools | ¥ B34 
Fish-hook: Tl 408. Grater: 


Scales: © a4asao, Cord: 
X 209." Dotaft =| ote 
153," Sgn 70, 
122," LP 
Saitthes «62.* Door- 
hook: 90.* Goad: 


| 
(Chains: 2 204 | Chains; N36,.* O20." | Door-hook : 
 AGgo. Key: 97 E 


able fod, $41 
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Silver - - ' 
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it is more common in the /liad. Defensive armour is discussed by Miss Lorimer in Monuments, 132- 
254, where references not given here will be found. The Minoan-Mycenaean body-shield had no 
metal face, and metal corslet and greaves were not worn with it, as their absence from the rich and 
undisturbed burials at Mycenae and Dendra, and now at Knossos,*® proves. At most, metal rivets 
may sometimes have been used instead of stitching,** and plated belts may have produced the sharp 
contours seen on some figurines.*7 Two types of bronze helmet are, however, now known. The 
Dendra example,*™ slightly resembling the more shapely helmets on the Boxer Rhyton, is otherwise 
pparenenes: The L.M. iI find from near Knossos is the normal conical helmet of the period with 
a thin, bronze facing.*® In the armour which became general some time after the fall of Knossos, 
the small shield seems not to have been metal-faced. No faces have been found, and no repre- 
sentation needs to be interpreted as metal, and though the negative evidence is here less strong, 
this is consistent with what we know of countries which may have influenced Greece. A bronze 
ae tla from Ialysos ** is similar to those of the Knossos bronze helmet. The type may be less 
rare than actual finds suggest; some may have been missed in excavations, since not everyone 
would recognise and reconstruct such fragile fragments, and some of the helmets represented 
without indication of material may be of metal.2° It remains true, however, that the thin bronze 
facing was only one way, and not apparently a common way, of covering the non-metallic helmets 
ofthe period. Two foreign types of corslet are found on the fringe of the Mycenaean world, a scale 
corslet, long and belted with short sleeves and collar, which was current in Asia and Egypt from the 
fifteenth century and 1s worn by a royal huntsman on an ivory box from Enkomi in the thirteenth, 
and a ‘ lobster ° corslet, made of bands covering the trunk from belt to neck, which is worn both 
by the sea-raiders at Medinet Habu and by the griffin-slayer from Enkomi. The latter was worn 
over a chiton which appears to have metal plates on the skirt. Mainland armour resembles that 
of the eastern Aegean so closely that the scale or lobster corslet would be expected there too, but 
the evidence for it is inadequate. There was a short, stiff garment, but as indicates that it 
was covered with scales.** A bronze collar from the transitional city of refuge at Karphi, however, 
which probably belonged to a scale corslet, may be evidence for their use in L.M. III rather than 
in the later period, since the settlement continues Bronze Age traditions with few innovations which 
can be called Protogeometric.** No scales have been found, on the mainland or in Crete or Cyprus. 
A different type of corslet is shown on the Warrior Vase and Stele and on a few sherds.** A waist- 
length upper garment is worn over a short, sleeveless chiton, both sometimes covered with regular 
white dots which can only represent metal discs. Stripes down front and back, best seen on the 
Warnor Vase, are explained as lacing down the sides, not very satisfactorily, since similar stripes 
are shown along the hem of the chiton, and the horns on the helmet are drawn in their true per- 
spective. The ee curve and the emphatic separation of the striped area from the rest of the 

arment suggest rather protective plating or padding. A fragment of cloth fourteen layers thick 
rom a Mycenaean burial is thought to be part of a corslet24 On the mainland lepgings are con- 
spicuous and non-metallic. I do not think that the long leggings with knee-guards on the Mycenacan 
frescoes, coming right up to the crook of the knee behind and tied there, could have been worn if 
they had been of metal; ** possibly the unusual white colour represents Pamed linen. Bronze 
es are known from Cyprus at a time when the island was in contact with Myc. ITIB-C but had 

eveloped a highly individual culture, especially in the use of metals.2® There is thus evidence 
from the Late Bronze Age for three types of body armour made wholly or partly of metal, one of 
them at least worn by Mycenaeans on the Mainland, and for bronze helmets and greaves of the 
same shape as those made of other materials, but no evidence for bronze shield faces. 








* P. de Jong and M, 5. F. Hood, Late Minoan Warrior are Mycenaean and have parallels on the Mainland. Since, 
graves, in BSA XLVIL, 243-77: however, they still seem to be less common than the type on 
** fo. 251 and Pl. 52. b. of. Karo, Sohachigrdier, Pl. XXIV the Warrior Vase, I do not think that the conclusions reached 
no. 35, 116 and 241. Some of the rivets from the Shaft Graves on p. 6 below are affected, As evidence that bronze greaves 


may ave been used for the same Purpose, were characteristic of the * Achacans” whom Memeptah 
a Tb. oto, defeated, reference is sometimes made (e.e. C. F. A. Schaeffer, 
*# Monuments, 225-7, and Pl. XIII. 2. Enkomi-Alasia I (1952) 342) to de Roudé in Rev. Arch. XVI 
@ BSA XLVI, 256 and Pi. 50-2. (1867), 44, repeated by H.R. Hall. De Rougé tentatively sug- 
T Mornortents, att, 226 and Pl. XIII. t. geated a dpees, poignards, cnirasses ef cnémides, ef tustemsieet ices? oe 


a6 E.g. on the badly-worn sherd shown Adm. Adit. 59. ris, translation of a mutilated) paitage ( a Marictte, Karnak, Pl. ae. 

™ Compare now a similar ivory from Old Paphos, JEN Col. 61) describing booty taken from the non-Libyan invaders, 
May Z, 1953, Pp. Fro, ig. B. Cnemides translates the sign for raeora (Budge, Egyptian Hisro- 
from ‘cipal A. J. B. Wace, Mycenar, Pl. 71. c. I, Gynastcd. Ancient Records of Eeytt, (1906) IT, 251, as * knives of 
the chiton may originally have been fringed, as in Monuments, copper’. ‘The cutrases are obtained by ignoring a lacuna and 


PI. wr s taking feharna as a dcr. Acy. variant for tharin — Hebrew corslet 
" ASA XXXVI, 136-41. (Budge, s.v. 851, 899, following Proceedings of the Soc. of Bib. 
* To the examples in Afonwments 200-1, add AA 1927, 251. Arch. & (1888), 472. I owe eas references to Professor J. 
ss uanicaka, Ath. Mitt. XII. 2x £ and fig. Ger.) In any case the * - - and copper razors ' were captured 
7 Rodenwaldt, Fries des Megarons von Mokena, 39. fig. 20 from ‘--, --, -men, Meshwesh, --." The Akaywash, Akai- 

and plate at end. washa, Ekwesh, or ‘A-qi-w da, with the other non-Libyans 


™ Murray, Excavations in CG) 50. These and other bronze probably appeared in the lacuna, but the unknown equi ; 
g will be discussed by Mr, Hector Catling in an article to was not characteristic of them in particular, If further dis. 
2 i = ict F . . 3 aie a pee yf F ¥ ee bi l, [ 
given me permission to refer, He has convinced me that they will increase the probability that their absence from the a 
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We have nothing Protogeometric except bronze shield bosses from Athens and Scyros. In 
Egypt the scale corslet persisted, but without possibility of contact with Greece. Geometric figurines 
wear broad belts, sometimes ribbed and certainly of metal; there is no evidence for other body 
covering. A few bronze faces from shields of pre-hoplite type have been found, none securely dated 
before joo 5.c.*7 Bronze helmets are firmly attested far the cad of the eighth century.** ‘Details 
of equipment are given on votive shields from Tiryns, variously dated to just before or just after the 
end of the Geometric riod.” They have helmets with stilts, one rigid, and there are none of the 
mistakes which usually betray familiarity with hoplites. There is therefore a strong probability 
that ey at least reproduce pre-hoplite models, but we cannot have complete confidence in the 
unique features: leggings not of metal, patterned chitons with broad belts and gorgets, one of them 
curiously angular, very convex shields, one cross-hatched and possibly of wicker-work, others with 
plain faces and hatched backs which might represent a metal face on leather. Early in the seventh 
century hoplite armour appears on Protoattic and Protocorinthian vases. On East Greek pottery 
figures are rare, but where armed figures are shown the equipment is the same.4® Helmets and 

aves were always of bronze. Shields sometimes had bronze faces, but more often a bronze 
dlazon was nailed on to a wooden shield.“' The bronze corslet of front and back plates clasped 
down the side was necessarily short, and was superseded, in the sixth century in East Greece, and 
somewhat later on the mainland, by a leather corslet with bronze studs. 

There are serious gaps in this evidence, and the argumentum ex silentio is rightly suspect, especially 
as new excavations reveal exceptional objects. With good will, it is possible to force the Homeric 
evidence into conformity with almost any period. The following arguments are not based on firm 
facts, but are an attempt to use style to supplement the defective archaeological evidence. Stock 
Gpitiets must, at the time of their invention, be natural descriptions of the normal attributes of the 
class of objects described; it is unreasonable to suppose that they could be derived from individual 
objects with exceptional characteristics or from objects known only among foreigners. The question 
to be asked 1s not, * Is there any object from this period to which this description could conceivably 
apply? ’ but * Is there any period in which this would have been a natural description for this class 
of things?’ Such descriptions are likely to be contained in metrical phrases with fixed habits, and 
so may (but need not) be preserved for a long time. When there are not such metrical phrases, 
but in the course of the narrative objects are assumed without explanation to have certain charac- 
teristics, 1t 1s probable that they were familiar to the poct of that part of the narrative. Individual 
objects descri as exceptional are in a category by themselves; they may preserve, with varying 
degrees of accuracy, the memory of obsolete types, or they may be foreign rarities known from trade 
or hearsay, or they may be poetic inventions. I have tried elsewhere ™ to show that the epithets 
for helmets which are stylistically ‘ traditional’ describe non-metallic helmets of types which go 
back to the Bronze Age, and that the variety and irregularity of the epithets for metal suggest that 
they belong to a late stage of the epic language, when bronze helmets came into use again in the 
eighth century. A good example of the third category is the boar’s tusk helmet, a unique and 
precise reminiscence of a normal Mycenaean type. In the same way, a tough od«es and a round, 
bossed corris are “in the tradition’ and reflect the shield types which seem to have been normal 








is a Geometric characteristic. The solitary yokoeruiiie of XLVITI. 1-2, fig. 1-4. This is enough for my argument, but I 


H 41 is not in its context likely to be a genuine reminiscence of 
the Bronze Age. It is more probable that it appeared at a 
time when hoplite greaves were taken for granted and that it 
replaced a word which was metrically objectionable; re 
thevbe;, since - (col Bi x dyoroduevet +) very rarely 
Here Its natural quantity in hiatus (Monro, Honwric Grammar, 
$360). 7 

47 The shields from Palaikastro may be cult objects (Benton, 
BSA XAMXAIX, 52-64; XL, 52-4, 42). The votives (#54 
AL, Pl. 27, 07) are more utilitarian, Omphalos shields: 
Olynita IV, PL 62 no, tooh-7; from Cumac, Mon, Ant, 
XIIT (1904) 246, fig. 24, and fairly commonly from Italian 
sites; from a sixth-century warrior grave in Macedonia, 
Filow, Die arch. Nekropolis pon Trebenischie, no, 122, fig. 100, 
2-4. Lambda shields: Fowilles de Delphes, WV. 25, fig. 99: 
from Idalion, Perrot et Chipiez, Histore de Mart dans dvs, 
III, 869, fie. 636. Spike shield: i. fig. 699. The Italian 
shields are discussed by A. Akestrom, Der geometrische Stil in 
fialien, 68, 102 f., 119 f, and Pl. 28; he dates the earliest to 
the first quarter of the seventh century, but he chronology 
involves lowering Thucydides’ data for the foundation of 
Syracuse; for criticism see T. J. Dunbabin, Jihe Western 
Greeks, popes 1, especially 46b—7o, , 

Miss Lorimer (Afomuments, 233) concludes from the absence 
of metal, except for one very small tube which may be a crest 
holder, in Geom. graves that helmets were of perishable 
material, She accepts, however, bronze Geom. helmets on: 
figurines from Olympia and Delphi, Pl. AVL. 3: pyxis from 
Argive Heraion, Pl. XVII. 2: armourer, ¢. 7oo B.c., AJA 


think that Geom, helmets with rigid stilts (Womenents, fig. 12, cf, 
similar helmets such as Matz, Gewh, d. er. Kunst I Pl. 2gb-91) or 
metallic ribbing (Matz. op. cif, Pl. 27a, "Apy- Actr. I, 277, fig. 40) 
and probably those with heavy crests (Olympia IV, Pl 16, 
no, 242-3, Jal 14. 84 fig. 42 and Bs, fg. +) or offset contours 
(AAf. 17. 201-15, fig. 2, 3 and 4 and Pl. X. a, AZ. is. 
Pl. g. 1, 1885. p. 191 and 199) are bronze, and that many 
others may be, That would take bronze helmets well back 
inte the eighth century. The descendants of the typea are 
clear in the seventh, stove pipe, stilted, Corinthian and conical 
(454 XL. Pl, 91. 19, Pl. 28. 1, Pl. 92. 29, Matz, op. cit, Pl. 38. 
a, and the archaistic ribbed helmet, 14. Pl.69). Montelius, Die 
diteren Kiulttrp nil. p. 310 shows Assyrian helmets which 
might well have been thought to be non-metallic if actual 
examples in metal had not been found. 

* Lorimer, Afonuments 170-1, dates before joo ».c., Hampe, 
Die Clewtnisse Homers, 35, to carly seventh century, and J. M. 
Coak, a Ma i Fagl to after 680 pc. 

tut, Wns TTT, no. t17. Conge, Melitche Thongefaser, 
Pl. III, cf, BSA XLII. p. 86, fig. ee 

“ Hampe, Nene Funde aus Oiym ia, Die Antike XV. 25. 
‘Nur die wenigsten waren aussen ganz mit Bronze diberzogen, 
Bei den mesten war—das hat sich jetzt hera elli—die 
ere Walbung nur mit cinem Schildzeichen aus Bronzeblech 

** Pfubl, of, cif. mo. 140, 218-19, 229, with comments in 
text. On c.f, wases it is normal, 

8 00 XLI, 109 f. 
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from Myc. IIT until almost the end of the Geometric period; but in the narrative all shields are 
assumed to be made of several layers of leather or hide, with a bronze face. This cannot be derived 
from the hoplite shield, of which the distinctive feature was not a bronze face on hide but a bronze 
blazon on wood. It could be the single handgrip shield found in outlying districts in the seventh 
century, but since there is no trace in the narrative of the hoplite shield, which the Greeks them- 
selves had by that time adopted, it is virtually certain that it represents its predecessor. he shields 
of Achilles and Agamemnon belong to the third category; both seem to be normal pre-hoplite types, 
the former poetically embellished with a reminiscence of Bronze Age inlay work, and the latter 
overburdened with a gorgoneion in an inorganic couplet which must be an unassimilated variant 
derived from its populenty in the seventh century. The stylistic behaviour of body armour is 
different. Firstly, fully traditional epithets of the Achaeans are yoAxoyitwves and éu«viides.* 
It is most improbable that in the Geometric period poets invented epithets derived from se la Srp 
sO insignificant that the artists seared it Saansiletele id althou h they were readily applied to 
the hoplite, they are not natural descriptions of his short, stiff plate corslet and flashing bronze 
greaves. They are, however, pecusey 1appy as epithets of the soldiers of the two centuries ending 
c. 1150 B.c. All three types of corslet are aptly called chitons, since the scales, discs, or plates cover 
skirt as well as upper body, and conspicuous leggings are especially characteristic of the Mycenacans. 
Secondly, the narrative never presupposes metal greaves, and usually assumes that there is no 
strong body protection behind the shield; but in a number of places in the Jliad a weapon meets 
a Geapn€ or Saprnkos yuo strong enough to resist it and often explicitly or implicitly of metal4™ As 
noun or compound adjective 6copn§ occurs forty-one times. (a) One line destroys the sense of an 
otherwise coherent piece of pre-hoplite fighting in T 358 = H 252 and overloads Menelaos in A 136. 
(4) Single lines or couplets can be removed without injury to sense or syntax in B 543-4, A += 
© 62-3,7 Z 322, A 4396, N 265,7 342,7 TT 804 (which I suspect because Apollo’s action is ludicrous) 
and T 361.¢ (c) The 6apn§ cannot be removed without some loss or considerable rewriting in 
B 529, 830 (where Awo8apn€ is exceptional, but may be contrasted with leather) A 133 = Y 415, 
A 489,7 E 282, A 234, 373,+ (where by stopping to strip Agastrophos Diomedes gives Paris a chance 
to wound him), N 371,+ 397,7 (where yéAxeos can be removed by deleting 372 = 398 but a Scooné 
strong enough to stop a spear is in the narrative), 507 | = P 314,+ N 587,17 591,+ which is needed to 
tell what happens to Helenos’ arrow and protects fe suntine Teves E 99,7 100, 189,+ which could 
easily be detached, IT 173,7 unless 168-99 are omitted, P 606, where at a turning point in the fight 
a Bapné strong socuee to break a spear is integral in a vivid description of the use of chariots, E 460, 
which contains a useful reference to the loss of Achilles’ arms and protects = 610,+ and ¥ 819, though 
the whole duel in armour could be sacrificed without regret. The arming formula 332 = A 19 = 
TT 133 = T 371 does not in itself indicate material. It is convenient here to add the jhird category 
of corslets described as in some way exceptional. In [ 332-3 Paris as an archer wears no corslet, 
and borrows one which must fit. In © 1951 Diomedes’ corslet made by Hephaistos comes in a. 
detachable pase 184-97 with a team of four, wine-drinking horses which are addressed in the 
dual, a unique solid gold shield, and a unique belief in the almost magical efficacy of the enemy's 
armour; it is best regarded as an addition by a rhapsode or poet who perhaps thought Hector’s 
UPpls insufficient to provoke Hera’s indignation. In A 19-28+ Agamemnon’s corslet has several 
connexions with the “lobster” type seen on the Enkomi Griffin-slayer; it comes from Cyprus, it is 
made of bands of metal, and it covers the body above the belt (A 234). It seems certain that the 
poet is drawing on Late Bronze Age epic more freely adapted than the description of the Boar’s 
usk helmet in the Doloneia.*° In O 529 f. 7 the corslet of Meges is exotic and yuéAoicw dpnpdta, 
apparently a fine specimen of the normal type. In ¥ 560 ff. ¢ the corslet given as consolation prize, *? 
and a necessary part of the narrative of the chariot race, is inadequate without 561—2. The only 
exceptional greaves are made by Hephaistos (E 459, 613, T 369-70, ® 592). The divine smith must 








™ On this page, a dagger f¢ indicates Sdpnf certainly of tectunbes(-as) “Ayonol(-ods) JT. gt, Od. 5, bratpx Od. 5. 
metal, ; equities appear in arming scenes with S4—pnf, sword, helmet, 

“' Since there are a few unmistakable references to the body and one (T 330-6, T 369-91) or two (A 17-46, TT 191-44) 
shield, it is probable that both words go back earlier, the Greek spears, but not in those with shield, helmet and single spear 
word odo; perhaps being the Helladic Tower-shield, f0re (E 796-47, 0 125*7, 479-82). This in fact agrees with their 
Tupyo, and the non-Greek dems the Minoan B-shield. introduction in ye. IIT, though it is unexpected in passages 
SupiPpdin and wobrwexts. What survives is a small group of so casily compounded of a series of formulac. 
phrases and details which vary the narrative without altering * Poulsen, Der Orient wu, frither. Kunst, 170, notes that snakes 
Hs course. In their duel, Aias outdoes Hector at each stage, were not a Mycenacan decorative motif. The coloured 
but his actions are the same. bands of the long scale coralet (Afonuments, fig, 17) are an attrac- 

* At end of linc, "Ayndw yolkoyrdwoy 24, so with Argives tive oagyy but conflation of two Bronze Age types, though 
ouoxtnoms A Gof, xeenivoner "Aeecer Ke aor Nga ae Pe ee 
yoanny: > yoAmoyitcoras “Ayo 7. MN 499 aT : we. It is more probable that the - 
may be a solitary survival of the same tradition: ie oacale tioned! the corlet wh oe peice 


en it was relevant and Ieft it out when 
more like an adaptation of yodxoyituxs to the tem of N it was not (® 179-83) than that a suaneade introduced it in 
Lichigdar 397-8. maxopvipivos yoked may also elong here, ‘Y because the wowas aimed low in @ (Monuments 


nd yoacmpuetis, which is put with it for consistency in The deduction of a corslet from wounds in the hell ia de btfu 
Table C but seems in the poems to mean ‘ with bronze helmet "; The advice A si in bayonet drill to oie wide caer 
ya 


it is used 8 times out of g of Hector, cf. xopiaiokes and Z 469. does not im modern corslet, 
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use metal, but the choice of * soft tin’ is proof that the poet did not conceive of effective bronze 
greaves; he apologises for the impossibility in ® 594, S00 5’ tpwKaxe B4pa. Tin has no charac- 
teristic epithet. Tin bosses are once Aeuvwol (A 35), and tin-plating is once gaeivds (‘? 561). 
veOtevxtos (© 592) is neutral, but éavés (= 619) is decisive. Since bronze greaves are neither 
traditional nor contemporary anywhere else in the poems, the solitary yoAKoxvypiSes must be a 
later adaptation, perhaps to remove a metrical pecutasity. With this exception, the poems con- 
sistently ignore the hoplite’s flashing greaves. In contrast the Oapn€ is associated with metal in 
twenty-two of the forty-one places in which it occurs, and of these only one is objectionable and 
sixteen are difficult to remove; in fact, it is rather more firmly embedded in our text with metal 
than without. It tends to appear in the least traditional contexts, and it behaves in a less traditional 
way than even bronze helmets and shields,** so that it cannot be explained as a verbal reminiscence 
of the Mycenaean corslet. Miss Lorimer argues that ‘ the epithets and phrases which describe the 
corslet as of metal’ are interpolations of seventh-century equipment. The only other ‘ hoplite 
interpolations * which she detects are the repeated line [ 358, etc., N 339-44, and B 542-4, and even 
if we admit these, the incorporation of a new piece of armour is a more serious matter. Since the 
epic tradition successfully resisted contamination by so much that was impressive in the new tactics, 
it would be odd if it had found a small, but on the whole not uncomfortable, place for one shy 
intruder. There is, however, no alternative if we accept the identification, made by Pausanias 
(XX 26.5) and the scholiasts, of ywaAo with the plates of the hoplite corslet, yucAoioiw dprnpdta being 
taken to mean * composed of two plates’ on the rather doubtful analogy of 11 212. ‘The identification 
is not worth much, since it was inevitable when the plate corslet was obsolete and regarded as heroic. 
All that the Homeric passages require is a leather tunic fitted with bronze plates at belly, nipple, 
and shoulder, where the shield was likely to expose the body, and such plates, curved for the wearer's 
comfort, could well be called ywaAa. The interdependence of the parts of the hoplite panoply does 
not peu an experimental stage; bronze helmet and blazon appear before greaves and plate 
corslet, and there were later experiments with * aprons *, and thigh and ankle pieces. The obvious 
way to meet, for instance, Asiatic archery was to strengthen the leather tunic with plates which 
would not interfere with mobility. The absence of plates from Geometric graves proves nothing, 
since they are poor in metal and there is no reason, from Homer or archaeology, to think that the 
dead were burnt or buried with their complete equipment. Prothesis amphorae at most show a 
sword, suspended above a corpse which is sometimes dressed in a shroud. Evidence from vase 
aintings of living figures cannot be expected, since such a corslet would not alter the silhouette. 
here 1s therefore never likely to be any evidence except the Jilted itself. The hypothetical 
adaptors bold enough to make this one innovation were too tmid to introduce a recognisable 
hoplite corslet, They were presumably most drastic in reshaping the death of Hector. X 321 f. 
ToU Sé Kal GAAo Tégov piv Eye ypoa yaAKex Tevyec, etc., of P 194 GuBpota Tevyen Sive, 210 “Extopt 
5" jpyoce Tevye” El yoo!, 214 Tevyeoi Aqutrépecos. Sepné€ is not mentioned, but on any rational reading 
Hector, with only his throat exposed, had bronze on his shoulders which a shield could not protect. 
It is simpler to admit the occasional presence of a Geometric corslet which had only begun to make 
its way into the tradition.*® Small accessories are made of gold and silver, as they might be at 
any date when the metals were accessible.“! ‘The gods are not bound by human laws of probability; 
Apollo can have silver bow and gold sword and Artemis a gold distaff. Gold is correctly used foe 
lay on Achilles’ shield, but the poet apologises for the metal’s supernatural strength, X puss yap 
Enimoxe, S0pa Geoio, Y 268 = @ 165. The only anomalies are the gold shield of Nestor,** the inner 
layer of gold on Achilles’ shield, which is inexplicable except as a misunderstanding of the use of 
metals when the shield was made, and the gold distaff once given to Helen. This verisimilitude 
is remarkable in poems where so many human possessions are of divine origin, and justifies the 
search for historical counterparts to objects which might otherwise be explained as poetic fantasy. 
Weapons and tools are less ambiguous. If the supernatural is omitted, there are in Homer: *4 





“It has 19 different epithets, used only 18 times in all. graves had bronze rings, BSA XLVI, 267, no. Il. 4, 271, 


Scone (11) always comes before the carsura and @2pen— (6) mo. IIL 14, and 275 no. V. 7. tmogdpm are unparalleled: 
at the end of the line. Other cases have mo preferences. the gold ornaments from Schliemann’s Shaft Graves, as is shown 
eal Srmrkdos fyrero Sdapng (A193 = ¥ 415) may be a misunderstood by 3 from the new Grave Circle, were not worn on the legs 


a 


formula. (JEN 6 March 1954, 365, fig. 19). witpm and gworipe are too 
* BSA XLIT, 114. obscure to be used as evidence. 
88 A late figurine, de Ridder, Les Bronces antiques du Lonore I, “! See p. 8 above. 

Pi. 14, no. 124, shows a simple use of round, concave plates, “* The classification of yoheds cte., depends on the context. 


Geometric bronze helmets are certain, but none has been Often there is reference to a specific weapon or tool, For 
found. Starr, Nuzi I, 476-0 and II Pl. 126 D, J, shows = cutting throats or wax, mutilating an enemy and peeling bark, 
fifteenth-century plates * which could only be used when sewn a knife or dagger seems most suitable; in [ a71 = 7 252 
on to a stout fabric or leather base": it is known from the texts Agamemnon cuts off hair with the peryopa which he carries 
that to 2 were needed for one garment but only 4 were beside his sword. Perhaps ‘Y 412, where horses are to be 
found. Valeton su ed this meaning of yooka in Mnemosyne butchered, should go with them, but it has been grouped as 
47 (1919), roy f. i a bronze corset any kind was original, ; unspecified a a class which comsists almost entirely of the 
it is easier to explain the inorganic lines in which it seems weapons in such phrases as Gebatynivos Off yok}, and there- 
intrusive, fore in fact mainly refers to spears, T 222 6s a good example 
“ For the gold ring on Hector’s ar sec JMfonuments, of ambiguity, since yodsds is equally appropriate to the weapon 
260; three the four spears from the L.M. II warrior = in battle or to the sickle with which it is compared. : 
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Bronze. Tron 

Bronze only. Spear-heacs : . . - : 121 _ 
Swords 7 * * * 7 I? = 

Battle-axe : : - : A c —- 

Fish-hook ‘ : ; - a I — 

(rater ‘. ‘ : : : I -- 

Key a a i . * * = I = 

Bronze and iron. Weapon unspecified . . 53 2 
Axes and adzes ; ‘ : : ‘ q 12 

Knives or daggers. . ; “ r | 2 

rt heads . ; ; “ : 2 6 1 

Iron only. Mace. : ‘ a . : ; — 2 
Agricultural tools. : , - : — 1 

Chains = 2 a. Py # a. — I 


For comparison, only a few examples need be taken. Firstly, in the full Bronze Age luxury weapons 
as well as small ornaments were sometimes made of iron. Few actual specimens have survived; 
most of the finds described by Przeworski belong to a later stage.** A Hurrite bronze sword, found 
at Nuzi in the stratum below that occupied ¢. 1475 B.c., has a double hilt of iron, the opposite of 
the Transitional Period practice of making the working parts of iron. An axe-head from Ras 
Shamra, with iron blade in gold-inlaid bronze socket, is not later than 1350 B.c. In the Tomb of 
Tutankhamon there was a dagger with iron blade and richly ornamented hilt; the other iron 
objects from the Tomb are an amulet and head-rest, certainly ritualistic, and sixteen miniature 
chisels, too thin for practical use and best explained by supposing a magical significance. An iron 
axe-head from Boghaz Keui is dated to the thirteenth century; so far metal finds on Hittite sites 
have been few. The texts are more informative. Egypt was outside the area in which tron- 
working developed. The gifts of Tushratta, King of the Mitanni, to Amenhotep III included 
‘ one hand-ring of iron, overlaid with gold . . . five shekels of gold are used on it,’ and * one dagger, 
whose blade is of iron, whose haft is trimmed with lapis lazuli, fastened with gold . . . whose 
hanger is of variegated stuff, of violet-purple, twice overlaid with gold; fourteen shekels of gold 
are used on it.’ °* The Mitanni expected a pro} er return from the abundant gold of Egypt. A 
fragmentary letter from the reign of Hattugil IL] makes excuses for failure to deliver iron from 
Kizwatna, because ‘It is a bad time to make iron.’ *’ Mesopotamia, Eastern Anatolia, Syria, 
and Palestine were the regions where the new metal established itself most rapidly. Yet as late as 
c. 1100 B.C, Tiglath-Pileser I in describing his exploits mentions bronze tools and an iron weapon: 
‘I took my chariots and my warriors and over the steep mountains and through their wearisome 
paths I hewed a way with penne of bronze, and I made agree a road for the passage of my 
chariot and my troops.’ ‘ Four wild bulls . . . with my mighty bow, with my iron spear, and with 
my sharp darts, I killed.’ * Secondly, there are the sites where bronze and iron objects of ordinary 
use have been found together, Provided that there 1s reason to think that the objects are ougny 
contemporary, the absolute date is not important in this connexion. In Iran, from a level at Tepe 
Giyan earlier than 1100, a few iron spear-heads, arrow-heads, daggers, armbands, rings, and awls 
were found with copious bronze weapons and tools, At Tepe Sialk, in Necropolis A of the twelfth 
to eleventh centuries, the excavator says that bronze was used for the manufacture of weapons, 
mentioning daggers, spear-heads, arrow-heads, and sickles; only one dagger and one javelin-head 
of iron were found. In Necropolis B of the tenth to ninth centuries, both metals are freely used, 
often in combination; the excavator mentions spear-heads and axe-heads of bronze only, one 
bronze and one iron sword, many bronze and one iron dagger, arrow-heads, knives, tridents, and 
horse-trappings of both metals, sickles and chafes of iron only.** In central Anatolia, at Alar 
Hujuk IV-V, spear-heads, axe-heads, knives, chisels, and fibulae of both metals were found with 
daggers and one sword of iron and pins, tweezers, and similar small objects of bronze.*" _At Gerar 
in Palestine, in the levels before the destruction which Albright dates ¢. 950 B.c. bronze 1s normal, 
and there is nothing of iron except two knives, two spear-heads, a dagger or spear-head, and an 
object of uncertain use; in the later tenth-century levels bronze is mainly confined to small objects, 
and iron is normal not only for weapons but for large agricultural implements. At Beth-shemesh 
the iron finds in the earliest levels are mainly weapons, in level [1J-Ila of about 1000 B.c. a chisel 
and sickle were found, and thereafter iron implements, including agricultural tools, are normal. 
Coming nearer to the Greek world,™ we find in the Late Cypriote III level at Idalion one sword 





‘6 Op. al. pp. 198-44 and 149-52. Cf. especially Star, ** Ghirshman, Fowilles de Sialk I, pp. 9 and 45-9. ae 

Nuzi I PP. 14 470 and 475 and Pl. 125 KK, Ugaritica I, “ OP XUX, figs. 960-2; XAXDA, figs, 494-502; AX, 

chap. 4%, : larter, ¢ Tomb of Tut-anth-amen IT, Fl. fig. 111. ! 

hap. Carter, The Tomb of Tut-anth It, Pl. fig. a1: : res 

LXXXVII Bef. LAXVILB, LAXMILA and (11, PlL.XXVII. © For sites in Palestine see G. E. Wright, fron: the date o 
88 Mercer, The Tell el-Amarna Tablets | no. 22, pp. 84 and its introduction info common wee in Palestine, AJA XLITI, pp. 458 ff. 


6s, of. mo. 25, | "= L.C. M1 at Idalon, SCE TH, 597 ff. CiG, generally 
87 Luckenbill, A, 7. Seo. Lang. XXXAVIL, p. 206. SCE I-III passim, A few objects not assigned to one particular 
“| Jd, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylon 1, no. 222, cf. period are omitted. In the discussion of types in IV. 2, 
no, 236 and 247. p. 212, the difficulty of fixing the chronological sequence of 


is rin and Ghirshman, Fouilles de Tepe Ghiyan, p. 44, metal objects is emphasised. 
pl. 8 ff, 
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and five knives of iron and two knives, four arrow-heads, three awls, one chisel, and one spear- 
head of bronze. For the island as a whole, the objects which the Swedish Expedition assign to the 
Cypro-Geometric period are: 


Bronze. Iron. 

C.G.1I.  Spear-heads . : : : 2 2 
Fibulae . : = x : : q 1 

Pins . : ; ; ; : : 5 = 
Knives. : ; . . é _ 5 

C.G.1I.  Spear-heads : : ; : 7 q 6 
Pins . : : , . . : : : 5 2 
Shepherd's crook : : : [ ; i I — 

Fibulae : . : : “ . 13 —~ 

K.nives . : A . = ; ; : — 14 

Axe-head . : : : | = I 

C.G. UL. Spear-heads . . . : - : : 7 : 
Arrow-heads sz : : F . . : 2 53 

Pins . ; : . : : ; : A 4 I 

Fibulae . : : ; ; - ; rb _ 

Shovel . . ; ‘ : : : . t — 

Knives ; , : : x : . ; _ 16 

Dagger . , - . = I 


In Crete stratified deposits containing bronze and iron are lacking. At Karphi bronze tools (18 
knives, 4 awls, 1 engraver, 2 sickles, 2 saws, and 1 adze) are more numerous than weapons (1 sword, 

daggers, 1 spearhead, and 3 arrow-heads). Iron was used, since 1 knife, 1 fibula, and 1 nail were 
found in tombs with bronze fibulae, pins, rings and only one tool, and 2 fragments in the city. The 
excavators suggest that the newly-introduced material was too valuable to leave behind; another 
reason for taking the iron implements may be that they were the ones in use when the site was 
abandoned, but the absence of discards suggests that they had not long been common.** In Proto- 
geometric Vrokastro 7 spearheads were found close together in one room, 4 bronze, 1 bronze 
and iron, and 2 iron. Ch. T. 1 contained a mass of not less than 25 iron swords, knives, and 
daggers, and an iron axe, adze, and chisel, and Ch. T. 3 contained a bronze saw.** On the Greek 
mainland one house at Malthi contained 6 knives and 1 chisel of bronze, and 1 dagger and several 
blades of iron, all locally made; the site is L.H. III, but in so remote a region may be contemporary 
with Protogeometric elsewhere.“* In the 59 Protogeometric burials in the Kerametkos described 
by Kraiker and Kiibler, the objects found were: *” 


Bronze only—1 ring, 2 ornaments, 1 bowl. "i 
Bronze and iron—spear-heads, 3 bronze, 1 iron: fibulae, 4 bronze, 1 iron: pins, bronze in 
6 graves, iron in 21 graves: 3 bronze shield bosses, 1 with an iron loop. 

Iron only—4 swords, 3 knives, 2 daggers, 1 arrow-head, | 
At Perachora from the Geometric temple of Hera Akraia and therefore not later than ec. 725 B.C. 
came one spear-head and one dagger of iron, and one bronze fish-hook, and from the temple of Hera 
Limenia, not earlier than c. 750 B.c., arrow-heads, fish-hooks, and votive javelins of bronze.“* The 
undatable iron objects in the later temple here and at Olympia have no significance, but it is worth 
noting the bronze objects found among the Olympia votives: all except 2 of ¢. 250 arrow-heads, 
numerous axes, a very small proportion of the spear-heads, no swords, knives, or sickles.™ 

Clearly the poems do not represent the Mycenaean Age or the full Iron Age. They differ from 
the transitional period in two important ways. Firstly, iron tools did not historically precede iron 
weapons, frequently though the assertion has been made.’° Przeworski notes that in many lands 
weapons were being made of both bronze and iron at a time when tools were still bronze.*4 So 
R. G. Forbes says of iron in the period 1200-1000 B.C. in Asia, “ Now not only weapons but more 
and more agricultural implements were manufactured,’ ** and G. E. Wright “that at Tell el Far‘ah 
and Gerar iron was introduced for weapons, including knives, and for jewellery in the late twelfth 
and eleventh centuries, while in the tenth it was also used for common agricultural implements.’ Lis 
Secondly, iron was not used earlier for those implements which in Homer are sometimes of iron 
than for those which are always of bronze. Blades generally appear first and establish themselves 
as normal most quickly, probably because the technique of hammering was most suitable for them, 
but spear-heads are among the earliest 1ron finds, and become common quite as quickly as axe- 
heads. Iron is difficult to work and, though at first the chances of failure must have been consider- 
able, the successful iron product was strong and efficient: the time and skill were therefore first 
devoted to weapons, though the intervals at which the various types emerged were not generally 





a BSA XXXVI, 112-22. “@ H. Weber, Olympische Forschungen I, 146-71. 

Hall, Frotastro. 109-6, 198-9, 145. ro See E. Mireaux, Ler podmes homérigues I (1948), 298. 
“@ Swedish Messenia Expedition, 102-4, 367-73 : Monuments, 112. *l op. cil, T47. ; : 

*? From the grave inventories in Aerameitos T and TV. Tt The Coming of fron, in JEOL TX, 207-14. 


® Payne, Perackora, 69-75 and 167-90. 3 op. cil. (mn. 62 above) 460, 
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long. The use of bronze for arrow-heads persisted longest. The reason cannot be that the cheaper 
metal was used for weapons which are normally lost, since they continue after iron had bertenty 
become cheaper than bronze. Probably it was easier to cast such fine, pointed objects, for whict 
weight was a disadvantage, than to forge them. There is nowhere anything which corresponds 
with the Homeric stage of knowledge, which is familiar with iron for axes and agricultural purpo 

and eo it a very subordinate place for knives and arrow-heads, but allows no mention of it for 



































swords or for the commonest of all Homeric cutting implements, the ubiquitous spear. 
TasLe D 
Knowledge of the Source, Nature, and Treatment of the Metals 
Bronze, | Iron. | Gold, | Silver, Tin. 
(a) As raw material Trade: a1Ba. Use| Trade: oc 58s, Use| Use by craftsmen: | Source: 8857. Use | 2 474 
| by cral n:| craftsmen: | 2475, ¥ 435 by craltamen : 
2474 | ¥ 826 E475 
(b) Metaphors Ares [7 5). Sleep) Hardness: A410, sete hrodite = [/!. G:| dpyupémga [/. 12: 
of fy Aagt.| Y 372, Maqn7,| Od. 5] Od. i). ap 
Wounds : T25.; @ 205 = 421, Blvns [/f. 63) 
Invulnerability : 6 299, £191, » 280, 
| -y roa, alee; | T2011, 494, y 172. | 
| E 78s, 2 222 | Strength: ‘¥ 177. 
eart : B4ago.; Din of battle: 
| Heaven: E 504, | P 424. Heaven: | 
| P4a5,72 | 9929 = p55 a a OE 
(¢) Miraculous: . F is = F all zis S is 
(i) Working parts | E723," 725," N 30 * | E 723 * /E 724," 727," 730," | E 726,* 727," 729 
of Chart 731,7 . Z 205," 
| 62845 * 
(ii) Houses and | A 426,* © 15,* | 815" | 42," Naz,* 788" | 189," go* 
parts te Shs | 
ae 27 505," 7 5." | 
86,* &,* &921,* 
ti? va * 
(1) Miscellaneous | Hooves: @ 41 * = | Wings, clouds, etc.; 
| Nag® | O42," 494," 
A 1B5,° N 24,* 
| 523,, £344," 
| | 951," 2 206 * 





Some passages given in earlier tables are also relevant bere. 


Bronze : : . flied 14 + 11," Odyssey 2 + 6,* Total 99 
Gold : - : : . died 7+ 15,* Odyssey 6 + 2," Total go 
Silver ? ; f : . MMiad " + 4,° Odyssey 1 + 2," Total 29 
Iron : ; : . died B+ 2,* Odyssey 9, Total 19 
Tin . : ' : : .. HMiad 1, Odyssey 0, Total 1 


The clearest description of metal working comes in the blinding of the Cyclops in 1 391-3. 
* As when a smith plunges into cold water a great axe or adze which hisses aloud, doctoring it; for 
this is the strength of iron.’ This describes, as a process familiar to all, the method of * hardening 
by quenching.’ The metal is * heated to red heat (850° C.) and quenched from that temperature,’ 
and the result is that the steel (ciSnpos here is certainly mild steel) becomes ‘hard and brittle.’** 
It 1s precisely this that gives strength to steel; a further process of tempering 1s needed to make it 
‘tough and springy,’ but that stage is not relevant to the simile. In two other passages, although 
other metals are being used, the processes and tools are more appropriate to iron working. Iny 
432-5 Nestor sends for a goldsmith to gild the horns of a living ox. This could be done only by 
affixing gold foil cold, and yet, * And there came too the smith, having in his hands his smith’s tools, 
the instruments of his trade, anvil and hammer and well-made fire-tongs, with which he worked 
gold.” Again, when Hephaistos makes the arms of Achilles in = 468-77, he correctly sets his bellows 
to heat the crucibles as though for bronze casting, but then, ‘ Hephaistos threw into the fire 
imperishable bronze and tin and precious gold and silver. Then he set his great anvil on his anvil 
block, and grasped his heavy hammer in one hand and his fire-tongs in the other,’ After which 
presumably he trimmed and tapped a cold sheet of bronze into concave form, etched out his design 
on the face, and delicately hammered cold pieces of metal into the depressions. In fact, Hephaistos 
making the shield is much more like Wayland Smith striking out a horseshoe, and this verb is 
actually used when he makes chains of unspecified material: Bi) 6° Twev & yoAnedova . . . Ev 6° Het’ 
Sxpotites piyoy Gxpover, Kémrre 6 Secrpotls (8 279-4). There are o8tpec Béoper’ in a metaphor ina 
204. Heat is needed in bronze working, to oe and alloy the metals and to melt the ingots for 
pouring into moulds, and hammering is needed, to finish the surface of the casting and shape sheet 
into the curve of pot or shield. But Paves like gold and silver, is hammered cold, with light tools 


*4 Alexander and Street, Metals in the Service of Man, 131. 
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adapted to its fragility.’* Hard and repeated hammering of red-hot metal is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of iron working and the reason for its slow development. It alone needs the combination 
of heavy hammer and anvil with bellows and fire-tongs to keep up an intense heat. The spectacular 
glare and blast and din of a blacksmith’s forge have impressed the poets of Iliad and Odyssey as they 
impressed Lichas the Spartiate.“* When Achilles assumes that farmers work iron at home, going 
to the nearest town for the metal (‘? 626-35), it implies a widely diffused knowledge of the technique. 
The oddov attroyseovov is obscure; iron could not be ‘poured’ and cast until the invention of the 
blast furnace in the fourteenth century a.p. To interpret it as meteoric because it is ‘ self-fused " 
and free from impurities seems to imply too modern a knowledge of chemistry; it is also unnecessary, 
since the iron which the farmers would otherwise fetch from town is clearly terrestrial. Pioneer 
workers, used to metals which had to be cast by pouring them into a mould, might well give this 
name to the shapeless lump which appeared, apparently spontaneously, when the smelting fire 
died down. ‘Die in einigen Fundstatten . . . entdeckten Schweisseisenstiicke beweisen, dass 
in Anatolien Eisenerze auf diese Weise ausgeschmolzen wurden.’ 7? The lump was taken from a 
Trojan, but the poet assumes that Polypoites will know how to use it. Wherever metal is worked, 
the poems show familiarity with the working of iron and of no other metal. Any poct might 
transfer the process of using one metal to another, as Vergil does with his molten steel and tempered 
bronze in den. VIII 445-51; the point is that no poet could make this mistake before iron working 
was a commonplace in the society around him. 

The poems say little about the source of metals. Barter of iron for bronze is the basis of a 
plausible he, and therefore likely to be realistic; in the Odyssey most of the * true’ stories are 
impossible, but the fictions are prosaically probable. Traders living somewhere north of Ithaca 
could easily take local or imported iron to a South Italian port in hope of a better exchange than 
they would get in any Greek market.” Alybe, east of the Paphlagonians, is the birthplace of silver, 
In spite of its romantic colour, the fact is correct,” but after the end of the Bronze Age the Greeks 
could hardly have learnt it until they opened up the Euxine. It sounds more like a legend than 
a trader’s report, and the dispute about the position of Alybe, going back to Hecataeus,®" is surprising 
if the Greeks discovered it in the seventh century. Much more is said about the source of treasures 
made of metal. Homeric society abounds in gold ornaments and bullion weighed out as gifts, 
bribes, or prizes. This is uncharacteristic of the transitional period, and the Greeks in particular 
probably did not see gold in bulk between the fall of Mycenae and the reign of Croesus." But it 
1s neither Mycenaean nor rational that so few men work gold, Nestor when he has horns gilded, 
Ikmalios and Odysseus in making furniture (t 57) 200), and a craftsman in a simile. When the 
origin is given, treasures are obtained from foreigners or gods, or else inherited, and sometimes both. 
If it were a fantasy, created by tic imagination out of rumours of eastern splendour, the details 
would not be so recognisable Al Gk impossible so sharply confined to the supernatural world. The 
only explanation of the internal contradiction is that an epic tradition which knew the real wealth of 
the Bronze Age and BamAfja toAuyptcoio Muxtwns, was being used by poets for whom gold and silver 
were rare imports. Id is more common than silver in the poems, as it was at Mycenae but not in 
the eighth century. In this the Odyssey is slightly less traditional than the Jiiad. Silver vessels are 
proportionately to the total numbers three times as numerous compared with gold, and there is 
acatore studded or inlaid with ivory and silver like that of Hazaél and Ahab,® seven times compared 
with once in the Jliad. Studs on swords, however, are Mycenaean,®™ and although the Odyssey sur- 
ptisingly contains more bronze swords than the //rad and about one-third of all the swords mentioned, 
they are only twice dpyupénAos, while the //iad has 9 with silver and 1 with gold studs. It is one of 
the few differences in the material background of the poems which is not easily explained by the 
difference of subject. ae ee. 

In metaphorical uses golden is confined to Aphrodite.** It never seems to be a colour adjective, 
since only supernatural clouds, wings, and horses manes are golden. Epithets are few, evepyéos (2), 
Eprtipoio (2), Tyt}evTa or THsTvTa (2), ToAUBatBaAos (1), but both gold and silver appear frequently 
in stock phrases and passages such as a 136-43. Silver appears metaphorically for gleaming onl 
in compound adjectives, and has no epithets. Bronze in metaphor is martial, except in B 490, an 
is more completely at home in the traditional language than anything else in the poems. YOAKa 





7* Casson, The Technique of Early Greek Seulpiure, 227-29. 
*In the Foundry Vase no less than six hammers are shown, 
All alike have long, slender handles and light beads which 
are not pointed. . . . The long, slender haits of the hammers 


*® Sec Afomoments, 121, for reasons for identifyi Temese 
with ‘Tempsa in Bruttium rather than Tamaszsos in Cyprus. 

™ RK. J. Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity, 190: ‘In Asia Minor 
there are no less than 26 important deposits, seven of which 


show plainly enough that the hammers were used lightly. 
Hard ittiiae would soon break so slender ashaft. The hafts on 
the hammers on the Acropolis fragment are even more slender, 
and obviously intended for only the very lightest tapping. 
For the whole process of bronze-working admits only of light 
work with the hammer or rasp or gouge. Heavy blows would 
soon crack cast bronze or bring out latent weaknesses or flaws. 
Stead ig or a tapping would produce good results. 

™ Hat. I. 67-8. 

77 Przeworski, of. cil. 157. 


are located in Pontus in the district south of Trabzon," The 
erage septs of Karasar is exceptionally rich in silver content 
ib. 180). 

™ Strabo 549-552. 

_ ™ Preeworski, op, at, 180: ‘ Fir die chalkosiderische Stufe 
ist die Armut an Edelmetalisachen hoéchst bezeichnend.’ 

™ Demargne, La Créte dédalique, 199-216. 

= op Piaey 273-4. 

"See H. L. Lonmer, Gold and foory in Greek Mytholoey. i 
Greek Poetry and Life, 14-99. TC a 
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(11), YOAKt)pei Soupi (7) xedsetipeoty Eyxelnow (4) 


defensive armour, we 


cauldron seems to be a similar phrase for other objects. 


ave vwpom or aidom yolk (19), 
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is the normal way of saying ‘ with the appropriate bronze object.’ 


it is vnAdi or O€€i yoAxd (55),*5 or more exactly exe! XoAKete (8), TavarKel yoAnd (4), rh y@Akein 


To define it as a tool or weapon, 


at the ends of lines, or uot yoAxtpel (2). For 
and fort yaAxe (3) of a fish-hook and 
in this way in any case, 


YAAKos can be us 


and is extended by dtreiptjs (3), ateipéa (4), or Tapealypoa (2), and once of cauldrons and tripods 
eUtjvopa, in addition to a whole series of Evtex xaA& ydAxea papyaipovta, including nine different 
ways of saying y&Axcov Eyyos. The great majority of these phrases refer to weapons or tools, and 


must have originated in the Bronze 


Age; they show | 
a preference for fixed places in the le, and a high proportion of obscure epithets.*4 if 


eat metrical variety, vowel-consonant pairs, 
IPSS 


(except in 1 395), moAUKuntos(-ov) olSnpos(-ov) (5), al@covi(-c) a15t)pco(-ov) (4), TroAidv te ciSnpov 


(2), and isevta oiGnpov (1) 


Iways end lines, and o1tjpeos always comes after, oi8ijpe1os after or 


before the caesura; except for the formulae for wealth, there is no other sign of traditional behaviour, 


[t is more common in metaphors than yoAxds, another proof of its 


familiarity to the poets. From 


its intractibility come a good metaphor for a mind that will not yield to peniees or misfortunes 


and the epithet woAUkuntos. The second peculiarity of iron is its change o 
b Connexions with fighting are the mace of Areithoos,®? 
normal yakxos of weapons generally (2 in a repeated 
I suggest is literally the clash of iron weapons making a 


is reasonable to derive all the other epithets. 
the arrow of Pandaros, ofSnpos instead of the 
proverb), and the iron din of battle, which 


solitary appearance simply because the heaven to which it rises is bronze. 
ns than the knowledge of iron shown elsewhere 
¥ meteoric iron, either because of its supernatural 
be fragments of it. But opaves is also ydAxeos and 
arbitrary to give them totally different meanings. ‘I will make 


these passages show no greater use of iron wea 


implies. The oiStpeos ovpavds (2) is explained b 


qualities or because meteors were thought to 
TroAUyaAKos (3), and it is 


heaven as iron and your earth as brass’ (Leviticus 26. 
shall be brass, and the earth that is under thee shall be 


colour, from which it 


Though more explicit, 


our 
1g) and * Thy heaven that is over thy head 
iron’ (Deuteronomy 26, 23) are only two 


ways of saying that the earth shall be hard with drought and the firmament which divides the waters 
above from the waters beneath (Genesis 1. 7) solid without ‘ windows’ to let through the rain 


(11 Kings 7. 2). 
Tartarus are iron, but other su 
Tartarus, are bronze. 


Either metal could make a hard 
rnatural thresholds, walls, and houses, including the threshold of 
The axle of Hera’s chariot is iron, 


and stable lid over the earth. The Gates of 


but other parts are bronze, gold, and 


silyer.8* Mundane wood and leather are replaced by the metal which seems suitable. There is 


no clear trace in Homer of the magical 
in Egyp 


t and the East; ® it is one example among many of the strikin: 
superstition and mysticism. altos yap épéAketo GvGpa aiSnpos shoul 


quahties with which iron was from time to time endowed 


absence from the poems of 
be taken to mean exactly 


what it says, without bringing in magic or magnetism. 


The material is satisfactory because the different 
from the Mycenacan and transitional. 


Protogeometric and Jater peri 


use of the metals clearly distinguishes the 


1. To the Bronze Age only belong bronze weapons and tools, bronze corslets shaped like 


chitons, leggin 


$s conspicuous but not made of bronze (possibly also worn c. 7oo 8.c. if the evidence 


of the Tiryns shields is accepted), great wealth, especially in gold, iron as a way of measuring wealth 


(but its magical and ornamental uses are not 


in the poems), inlay of metal on metal, and some 


details such as silver and gold studs on swords and possibly Alybe as a source of silver. cpyuponaos 


points to Myc, I-II, and the wealth of Mycenae declined before its destruction. 


suit Myc. III 


enerally, 
2. Tothe 


Other features 


ron Age only belong the familiar knowledge of iron as a useful metal, of the processes 


and tools for working it, and of overseas trade in the raw material. This knowledge is not confined 


to a few lines or 


This element is not earlier than Protogeometric. 


“In P 976 telpono Bt mMi yokx® is unnecessarily translated 
*by the pitiless weight of their armour." 4&4 24] (Tl 739) 
8 a nice adaptation, 


"* Many are conveniently expansible, ¢.g... . Bdorro yadndy, 
-»  fterTo wipe yokedy or koplogro mipem youd}, ... fecavie 
Tépl ypol wapowa yokmiv. w{Mi-dEi and wipom-ol§om are strict, 
Generally the use is freer, e.g. drmpis (of bronze 7: of fighters 
and their h, once compared to an axe, q: of voce 4. 
The entry in L. and 5. (1925) needs correction). It comes 
in three patterns and one individual line: 


Pe 
Ae IO ion yoknds | 
25 = 8 8 = + & F 
F Go. . tikes Gs iony 
rere yl altv 


passages which could be disregarded as interpolations, but 
where metal working or metaphors drawn from metals enter into the poems. _ 
tion for suspecting a passage simply because it shows an advancec 


rmeates all places 
: here is no justifica- 
knowledge of iron-working. 
The poet’s ignorance of the process of inlaying 


2. F299 ......todpwo- yp 7). 

Tn ae pipe Jat} rat 
= 474... . yodnov 5 by tupl Padre | 

q. 45 = F555 = % 227... . Rivas ent Srnpla uni. 
¥ 3 oo « Xpuiy cad Grpipie yodluede. 


But 0 697 , . . depres wal drupios... Rare epithets are Eoufpo 
(4), cma (5), Garwestons (1), Suanew (4), onepeendee (21 

"' Not a Bronze Age parade weapon. The weapon, not 
the material, is the ity from which he takes his title, 
context at Toprah Kalch has iron axles. Preeworski, op. cit. 
pl. XII. Knowledge of such bronzes could have h 
the Greeks through Al Mina, but any influence on Hera’s 
chariot is che ot warp 

™ Precworski, op. cif, 142, and Wainwright, Tar Coming o, 
from, Antiquity X, Oe : firs a: 
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belongs to the same period. The paucity of native craftsmen, the gold and silver treasures imported, 
especially by Phoenicians, the occasional appearances of bronze shield faces, helmets (known in 
Myc. II-III but not typical), and (controversially, since the evidence is stylistic not archacological) 
leather chitons reinforced by bronze plates, and the absence of bronze greaves, blazons, and any 
* clear indication of hoplite armour, aif suit the second half of the eighth century. 

3. The only metal objects which a Se to be later than ¢, 700 B.c. are the Gorgoneion of 
Agamemnon, the lamp of Athena, and the brooch of Odysseus.*° Since it is not the metal that 
causes the trouble, this is not the place to discuss them. ‘They give no support for the introduction 
of a hoplite corslet, and are hardly enough to suggest a free development of the epic tradition through 
the seventh century. | 

4. Bronze ea pons, knowledge of iron-working and iron tools, and great wealth in gold never 
coexisted historically. | 

5. [he Bronze Age characteristics are chiefly present in stock epithets and phrases which have 
a marked pattern, and which I call traditional, They are adaptec when necessary, but the need 
seldom arises. Certain passages which are not stylistically distinguishable from descriptions of 
Iron Age objects describe things known to belong to the Bronze Age. Since the poets certainly 
took the traditional phrases from an established epic language, it is a fair assumption that they got 
their knowledge of the Bronze Age from the same source rather than from heirlooms or temple 
treasures, and this is supported by the perishable nature of the * lobster * corslet and the boar’s tusk 
helmet, the oprobability that inlaid shields were ever made, and the introduction of Iron Ace 
features into the descriptions. The Iron Age elements occur almost wholly in the course of the 
narrative, often by unconscious implication, and especially in accounts of unheroic acts or practices 
known not to belong to the Bronze Age,” and in similes and metaphors. We do not find misinter- 
pretation of Geometric practices through seventh-century influences, as we do on seventh-century 
vases."" ‘Traditional behaviour is much less marked, though it is clear that new clements were 
assimilated to the style. | 

6. There is a curious connexion between iron, archery, and lack of clarity in the narrative, 
Pandaros has an iron arrow-head and a composite bow, and it is not clear how the poet supposed 
that he strung it or the horn-worker made it. In the Funeral Games the terms of the archery 
contest are absurd and the prize is iron, In the Bow Fight the bow is composite, the method of 
stringing is concealed under a simile from stringing a lyre, iron axes form the target, but their shape 
and the nature of the shot are obscure. Unlike the Hittites and their neighbours to south and east 
Troy VI and Vila were not more advanced in iron working than the Mycenaean world. In the 
Tron Age the Greeks certainly knew ony the European self bow until they met the more formidable 
Asiatic weapon, and they may have collected Anatolian stories in which archery figured and retold 
them without complete understanding; in that case, they would naturally introduce into them the 
sper si ofiron-working which, so far as we know, they took with them.™ More evidence is needed. 

4. The Odyssey, as would be expected of a poem of travel and domestic life, contains more of 
the Iron Age and less of the Bronze Age than the Miad. There is, however, no substantial difference 
between the poems in the material from each period. Although this is certainly an argument 
against supposing a long interval between the composition of the two poems, metal is not a good 
criterion, because the main changes took place before 7oo B.c. There is nothing that makes it 
impossible that the two poems had the same author, but there are small differences in apparently 
similar contexts which make it unlikely. Anomalies increase suspicion of some short passages but 
provide no evidence for problems such as the authorship of the Biotin: or for the larger question 
of the existence of an historic Homer. _ | 

8. New practices created a new traditional language, as the phrases describing cremation show: 
things known from tradition may be reproduced or elaborated ; and traditional phrases may be used 
for untraditional doings. In treAékxnoev 5’ Gpa yard (e 244) the use of yaAxds docs not prove that 
there was a stock description of raft-building. ‘To keep the old phrases needed no effort of conscious 
archaising, and to innovate meant the invention of new groups of metrical units. Moreover. the 
language itself preserved knowledge of the past, and no doubt poets elaborated by analogy, as the 
bronze in Homer produced the conception of four ages. Nonetheless, the coincidence of Bronze 
Age practices with traditional and of Iron Age practices with untraditional behaviour in a matter 
where differences are clear shows that the criterion of style, applied cautiously to broad categories 
and groups of categories, may be used to establish a probability, and especially to decide between 
two possible archaeological parallels; and one of the chief diticultiee is the number of things 
common to the thirteenth and eighth centuries. 

D. H. F. Gray 
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Monuments, 190-1, 504-1 Ml Afonuments, 119-20, of the excavations, and I found that, except for bronze arrow : 
. ASA XLII, 9, fig. 7s Beg roo, fig. od. beads which continued side by side with iron until c. 600 BLO, 

t ae ee yrna, Protoge = c rants OES a — oa bronze ; tool or weapon had come from the Greck levels. 
| Stage when iron was in general use in Attica (JAS LXXII, This is of course subject to correcti 1 the material is 

104). Twas allowed access to the Register of finds at the end published. ig aii ge ga 


A RELIGIOUS FUNCTION OF GREEK TRAGEDY: ! 


A Study in the Oedipus Coloneus and the Oresteia 


Wuen the Messenger in the Oedipus Coloneus looked back, he saw that Oedipus had disappeared 
and that Theseus was screening his eyes with his hand. Then Theseus made adoration to earth 
and to the Olympus of the gods, both atonce: Opépev aurav yiiv Te TpooKkuvouve” Gua Kol Tov Gedy 
“Oduptrovév Tatras Adyw (1654f.). There was nothing strange aboutsuchasalutation. The Sausage- 
seller in the Knights was bidden to ‘ adore earth and the eal (rertax Thy yiiv TpooKuaoy Kerk 
rows fous, 156), and did so, presumably with the same familiar ritual gestures which Theseus used. 
But the phrasing in the Cofonews is emphatic (Gua . . . év ToaUTS Royce) s* and Jebb has one of hus 
percipient notes: ‘ The vision which [Theseus had just seen moved him to adore both the xSoviot 
and the trerroi, This touch is finely conceived so as to leave the mystery unbroken.’ The mystery, 
that is, of the passing of Oedipus. ot yap Tis auTov ote Truppdpos Scot | kepauveds ECerrpatev ours 
srovtic | fieAAa Kivndeton Téa TaT’ ev xpdves, | GAA’ f Tis Ex Gecov TouTrds, 7) TO vepTépoov | elvouv Sita 
yijs dAaptretov Pdipov.* 


The purpose of the following remarks 1s to suggest a close relationship of thought between the 
Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles and the Oresteia of Aeschylus; to suggest, further, that both dramas 
performed, in terms of the same conceptions, a religious function which tragedy was peculiarly 

itted to perform. ae 

Of all Greek tragedies none perhaps awaits a satisfying interpretation more than the Coloneus. 
It is not difficult to lay the finger on one of its central problems. At the en d of the play the gods 
take Oedipus to themselves. After all he has suffered at their hands comes an act of grace and 
goodwill which could be regarded as in some sense a compensation for those sufferings.‘ But the 

acetal, isigerne aie end of Oedipus is preceded by the curse which, in a pee of rage, 
he lays upon his sons. There is a mystery in the juxtaposition of that frantic curse to the unearthly 
solemnity of the following scenes—a mystery which 1s only partially, if at all, explained by the fact 
that Oedipus speaks his curse on the threshold of ‘ heroisation *.5 

However that may be, @vpés—a passionate anger—is certainly a fit characteristic for one who 
+s about to become a ‘ hero’; and the whole course of the play up to the final imprecation Is marked 
by a crescendo of @vyés in Oedipus.’ This passion is grounded, not in considerations of abstract 
justice, but in human motives and resentments. For it is one of the apparent contradictions which 
complicate the interpretation of the play that the awful figure of Oedipus, superhuman fn the 
start, is yet drawn with realistic human psychology. It would be agreeable, but irrelevant to my 
present purpose, to trace in detail how Sophocles has ensured that we shall judge Oedipus, not only 
as a dase hero, but as a man.’ | 

Human judgments on his @uyds are indeed forthcoming, from Theseus and from Antigone. 


SE a eee SS an a a 
tA lecture delivered before the Society for the Promotion assumed that Oedipus rather than Antigone represents 
of Hellenic Studies on 27th February, tos Footnotes have ‘ antikes Geftihl” or that this sentiment was unambiguous ? 
been added and some changes made in the text. © It is one of the functions of the scenes with Creon to raise 
© vtotird Myo: ‘in the same address (or prayer)” ...: this — to a higher pitch before the entry of Polynices. 
: oe “Saree 


not, “on the same account’ (Jebb). This seems doubtful merely call attention to two themes. (i) When 
since Tpoominey was often, if not always, silent (as in the Ismene first -s of his sons, before ever he hear her news, 
Knights), and a suggestion of words is inappropriate to the Oedipus breaks into a diatribe — them for their neglect. 
picture here. Neglect of his maintenance. theme is introduced at 


3 The scholiast’s @Aayreroev is on the whole preferable to 930 with ‘tpopel, followed by tpoeés (998), tpopela (341), 
éhanrov, which may have been suggested by the following tpopfis (346), tpopfw (352), tPoFt! (962). Though not every 
line, where, however, the yep 18 adequately justified by cvew. occurrence relates logically to the maintenance of Soir 
A word of darkness is admirable here, and the contrastewow... the notion is thus kept insistently before the hearer. is 
@haumerov can be compared with the cnigmatic ysuein wolGes could, I think, be shown to be a characteristic Sophoclean 
dgyatoy Exirov (106). See n. 17 below. use of words.) Thus Sophocles brings out, not only the offence 

« The raising of the fallen ipus: 394, 1565 ff. That of the sons, but the preoccupation of one who bis lived for 
the Chorus see in this a kind of justice is implied by Sines in years at or below the level of subsistence. (i) Then comes 
the latter passage, but the notion of compensation is not expressed. the news of the oracle, * They say *, saya Ismene, * that their 
This line of interpretation is acutely criticised by I. M. Linforth, power (xpérm) is coming to be in your hand (iv ool)." Old 
Religion and Drama in * Oedipus at Colonus ” (University of Cali- emotions stir in the masterful king of the Tyramms (55 epamotos 
fornia Publications in Classical Philology, Vol. 14,No.4) too fF, fv évia). Sophocles now bathes the cars of his audience in 
whose gencral conclusions, however, I am unable to accept. xpdrros and xporely—a theme first introduced at 9793, repeated 

* | cannot accept Bowra’s view (Sophoclean Tragedy, 949) 1 39%, 400, 495, 408, But the hope of restoration is dashed : 
that, at the end of the play, * no unresolved cratite « remain, it i @ matter of Oedipus coming under the mastery of Thebes 
no mysteries call for an answer’, He rightly emphasises the and not even finding a grave in Theban soil, So he moves 
i ance of the * heroisation ' of Oedipus, be this docs not from the bitter grumble of his earlier speech (337 ff.) to the 
solve the mystery: it merely transfers it to the conception of first tentative curse, ‘May the gods not quench their fatal 
those chthonian powers, the heroes. Weinstock (4 ler 202) strife, and may the decision (tics) concerning this their 
calls attention to the juxtaposition of curse and y aceful end, warfare come to be in my hand.’ & fol... yboro (q22 f) 
and reparas it as evidence ‘dass antikes Gefuhl an diesem corresponds tol gol... ylywota (992). Ifthe mastery cannot 
Vater keinen Anstoss nahm'. But should it be confidently be his in one way, then let it be in another. 
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The important passage is in the speech of Antigone at 1181 ff., but it is prepared by certain remarks 
of Theseus (592 ff.), to whom the attitude of Oedipus at first seems obstinate and unreasonable. 
& dpe, Gupds 6” Ev Kaxols ov EUugopov. Oedipus replies: Stav patns pou, voubéte, tavivS’ fa. He 
has suffered cruel wrong on wrong, and he does not mean * the ancient calamity of the race‘. 
* What then’, asks Theseus, ‘ is your trouble that surpasses human measure?’ The suggestion of 
criticism is not pursued, as it cannot be in the context. But, when she pleads with her father to 
ive Polynices a hearing, Antigone returns to the same point. ‘Let him come. Other men also 
She bad children and a quick temper, but they listen to advice and their natures yield, charmed 
by the spells of friends’ (1192 ff.). Anmtigone’s elol ydrrépoig yovai Koxai in effect picks up the ti 
yap TO pelzov 7 Kot’ avGperrev vooeig; of Theseus." But to Oedipus the behaviour of his sons 15 
something so outrageous as to justify the cruellest retaliation. Antigone continues: “Look not 
to the present, but to the past—to all you have suffered through father and mother. If you look 
upon those things, you will understand, I know, that evil wrath comes to an evil end (koxoU Qupou 
TEAEUTHY G5 KaKt) Tpocylyverat). No slight cause have you to meditate who are bereft of the sight 
of your eyes’. The self-inflicted blindness of Oedipus is thus seen by Antigone as the great symbol 
of his fupés; and Sophocles could not have suggested more clearly that the self-blinding and the 
cursing of the sons were actions of the same order and significance.’ * Passion *, says Creon (954 f), 
‘knows no old age tll death comes’. This is true of Decipus Yet, when death came, the gods 
took this man of wrath to themselves. Is there no mystery here? | 
What has been said so far is preliminary, but an essential preliminary, if we are to see Oedipus 
and his fate in true perspective. It is particularly important (if obvious) to note how the wrath of 
Oedipus is grounded in his past experience. It is provoked ny suffering; and it issucs in retaliation. 
The theme of retaliation is perhaps more prominent in the Co/oneus than has been observed. 
Oedipus proclaims and argues his innocence on three separate occasions.’® His main plea is 
that ofignorance: GiSprs és 765" HAGov (548). But the first argument he employs on the first occasion 
is different. Speaking of the killing of Laius, he says: ‘ Even if I had acted with knowledge, | 
should not have been found at fault, since I was but requiting a wrong’ (271 f.). The Greek 
expression here used is tafdov ... avTéSpev."' There is an implied reference to the narrative in 
the Tyrannus of the meeting between father and son, when Laius aimed the first blow. At the end 
of the third passage (with Creon and Oedipus wrangling before Theseus), when the argument 
seems already concluded, Oedipus turns on Creon and says (991 ff.): “ Answer me this one question. 
If, here and now, someone should come up aud seek to kill you . . . would you ask if the killer 
was your father or retaliate forthwith? I think, as you love your life, you would retaliate’. (The 
word here is tivew.)™ 
Reasonable enough—in law, in recognised Greek morality, and in common sense. And we 
should be making altogether too much of Ris ground of Oedipus’s defence, were it not that the theme 
of retaliation is otherwise prominent in the play, and that it has tragic implications of the first 
importance. | . 3 
It is particularly prominent in the scenes with Creon.™ Justifying himself before Theseus for 
his assault on Oedipus, Creon says (95! ff.): * This I would not have attempted, but that he was 
calling down bitter curses on me and on my race; when, having so suffered, | deemed it mght so 
to retaliate (4v0" dv tretrovods TElouw T45’ dvnSpav).’ He continues with that remark about 6upds 
which has already been quoted. But Creon misrepresents the facts: the curse came after, not 
before, the threat of violence.4* It was Oedipus who (not for the first time) suffered and retaliated— 
with the words which were his only weapon: Epyots tretovdes pryaciv o° Guvvopai (873). Still, 
Creon’s quibble signifies little. For the two old men are striking blow for blow, as each can, in the 
same spirit of ek Oedipus cursed Creon, as he had cursed his sons and as he was to curse them 
ain. But between the scene with Creon and the scene with Polynices comes the speech of Antigone 
ready quoted, in which many threads meet. * You are his father,’ she says (1189 ff.), ‘so that, 
even if he is doing you the most impious of foul wrongs, it is not right that you should retaliate evil 
upon him (ote pnSe Spaivra oe | ta TSv KoxioTaw BUSSE RES ENE co Torep, | Geuis co y” elvan KETvov 
dvTibpty KaKds).” Antigone’s argument that a father, of all people, should not retaliate upon a 
son, tea whose ovo he is responsible, has an importance independent of the general theme of re- 
taliation, which, however, it underlines. Amd Oedipus does retaliate with a final curse. Having 
done so, he then goes on, at the command of heaven, to assume the status of a hero. 
I have said that the theme has tragic implications. Retaliation was, of course, regarded by 





© The two passages are further linked by @upds (592, 1193) (266) that his actions (ipya) were a matter of suffering rather 
and by voSerly (593, 11g9). Se than doing (memovédr’ frti pithAoy # GeSpandra). 

* Compare jipus'’s own comment on the blinding: =" The student of form in Greek tragedy will observe with 
chuindavew Tay Supdy ixBpaydera por|pelza mokoothy Tae ple interest how the total defence of Oedipus is, as it were, framed 
fwapTyaine (4986). In bringing the blinding and the curse by the repetition of this theme, 
into lore relationship Sophocles is following Aeschylus (Sept. “ To bring it out is another function of those scenes (cf. 
762 ff.)}. n. 6 
| 1 266 ff, 510 ff, 960 ff. 

1 A slight, but perhaps significant, modification of the claim 
VOL, LAXITV., c 


n. 6). 
i The threat: 860. The curse: 86,4 ff, 
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the ordinary Greek as a right, if not a duty."5 Whether Sophocles, as a man and a citizen, accepted 
this morality is beside the point. What matters is how he saw retaliation as a tragic process. An 
offence is committed. Someone suffers, and retaliates. By his act, the first doer suffers; and this 
suffering, in its turn, evokes retaliation (by the sufferer or by his representative). And so there is 
set up a chain of action and passion which appears to have no end, Offence and retaliation; 
crime and counter-crime. It is nothing short of a formula for tragedy. It is certainly the formula 
to which the Oresteta of Aeschylus is constructed. To wafovra avnépav in the Co/oneus corresponds 
Spacavni taveiv in the Choephori. The two principles are complementary and between them give 
perfect expression to the /ex talionis. Now the divine powers which, in the Oresteia, preside over 
this apparently interminable series of crimes and punishments are the Furies, the “Epes. There 
are Furies also in the Coloneus. 

When Oedipus learns that he has come to a grove of the Eumenides, he recognises that he has 
found his final resting-place. Thereafter the grove, as the visual background of the piece, must 
have compelled the attention of the spectators, like the palace-front of the Atridae in the Agamemnon. 
The goddesses are called Eumenides, for that was their cult-title at Colonus, though, as the villager 
says: ‘in other places, other names find favour’. At Colonus, however, and ponerally throughout 
the play,’* their name is Eumenides—that 1s * well-disposed *, " goddesses of good will’. When 
Oedipus hears their name, he prays (44): *Graciously then may they receive the suppliant (&AA’ 
iAéco pv Tov ikémny Se€aiero.” He thus anticipates the prayer which ts later dictated by the Chorus 
(486 ff.): ‘ Pray that, as we call them Eumenides, so with hearts of good will (&€ evpevésv atépveov) 
they may receive and save the suppliant.* These prayers are answered, in the end, by the divine 
grace which summons Oedipus to take his place among the powers that dwell in the earth. 

But the matter is not quite so simple as that. e name Eumenides is paradoxical; it is 
presented as a paradox in our play.’7 Contrast the quiet beauty of the grove, as described by 
Antigone, with the terror it inspires in the villagers. Shortly before the entry of Theseus, the 
Chorus-leader tells Oedipus how to make sacrifice and prayer to the Eumenides. It is instructive 
to observe where Sophocles has placed this quiet and harmonious passage, which possesses a beauty 
corresponding to the natural beauty of the grove, It comes between the first curse * of Oedipus 
upon his sons (&AA’ ol Geof oq ptyte Thy trerpcpévny Epw KorracBéceiav KTA.) and the cruel cross- 
questioning to which the curiosity of the Chorus subjects him (Seiwov pev TO aA xeipevov f6n 
KokOv, oo €elv’, éreyelpeiv: Gucos 6” Epon Trubéofcn). It comes, that is, between the tragic future 
and the tragic past. Now both that past and that future were determined by the action of *Epiwies. 
In between future and past come the details of ritual and the prayer—already quoted—to the 
Eumenides to justify their name. And they did justify it, when they took Oedipus to dwell amon 
them as a chikenian power. In some sense they show themselves, they are Eumenides, but—an 
could Sophocles have emphasised this more clearly than by the sequence of scenes to which I have 
just referred ?—that did not save Oedipus from a life-time of suffering or Polynices (and for that 
matter Antigone) from the mae Ne i of a father’s curse. The mystery of the destiny of Oedipus 
thus merges into the mystery of the Eumenides and the paradox of their name. 

With this latter mystery Aeschylus dealt in the Oresteta—a work which we may suppose Sophocles 
to have understood better than we can ever hope todo. I am sure that we cannot understand the 
Oedipus Coloneus without reference to the Oresteia, 


Aeschylus dealt with the mystery of the Furies, for it was he who dramatised the transformation 
of the Erinyes into Eumenides. The scene in which the Furies are so transformed, under the 
persuasion of Athena, takes up the last quarter of the Eumenides. Keegarded merely as the close of 
a single play, it might be liable to some of the obtuse judgments which have been pronounced upon 
it. But it is in fact the close of a trilogy. As such, the transformation of the Furies will justify its 
position, if (and only if) the main theme of the trilogy—transcending the fortunes of the house of 
Atreus, transcending the great social issues which are raised—is a religious theme, and moreover 
concerns, above all, the place of the Erinyes in a world-order controlled by a just Zeus. 

Few will deny the paramount religious interest in all extant Aeschylean tragedy. The drama, 
as the religion, of Aeschylus (and the two are quite inseparable the one from the other) is centred 


18 See the pas uoted by Bowra, of af. 920. But we of a father’s curse; by 1434 the “Epodes of Ocdi have 
can assume too casly that Euripides, Seuvaies th Plato were quired a fuller meaning. = a 
isolated volees, , forat $24 a, may be instructive: |§$'" That being so, it is not necessary to consider whether the 
the view that vindictive punishment is bestial and irrational tithe was originally a euphemism nor indeed, since Sophocles 
is put into the mouth, not of Socrates, but of Protagoras, who clearly accepts the equation of Eumenides with Erinyes, what 
affects to regard it as a commonplace. Nor should we be was t pres neschiyi com veparmsser 08, te: Mines: (eka 34 
too ready to contrast Greek morality with our own. The below). For an carly statement of the paradox see the 

cel paying lip-service to the principle of retaliation, no prayer of ipus at 106ff.:; fr & yAualn walfes doyciou 
doubt acted frequently with magnanimity and restraint. We, Ecinoy «= Obn This to the implacable powers of the 
who pay lip-service to Christian ideals, commonly act, as nether world. 
individuals and as nations, on the principle of retaliation. “ Not pronounced in the form of a curse, but later regarded 

 "Epus occurs twice, the speaker in cach case bei by Oedipus (1975 £) as having the force of onc. Gf. Linforth, 
which op. cil. (above, n. 4) 111, 


ig yet 






Polynices, At 1299 Ti oiw "Epmiv means the Fury 
pursues Oedipus and his race, for the son knows nothi 
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in Zeus; and Zeus is conceived as the upholder of a just moral order Aeschylus has been called 
the prophet of Zeus. But when we ask what was his distinctive contribution to Greek theology 
(if the term may be used), the question is not so easy to answer. That he gave Zeus an unchallenge- 
able pre-eminence among the gods? But this Zeus already has in Homer. That he insisted on 
the justice of Zeus? But Hesiod so insists. That he displayed that justice as working slowly, but 
certainly, throughout the generations? But this conception we find in Solon.” Neither can we 
find the contribution of Aeschylus in proverbs such as tikte: képos UBpiv or even té&Gos pdBos: 
Aeschylus is not Herodotus. Does his greatness, then, reside, not so mach in originality of thought 
as in the intensity with which he felt and the poetic power with which he expressed notions derived 
from traditional beliefs or earlier thinkers? I suggest, rather, that he faced problems implicit in 
the theology that he found and worked out their solution with rare and original insight, using for 
this purpose symbols which he bequeathed to Sophocles. | a Agen 

Dan the Parodos of the Agamemnon, the Chorus make their famous affirmation of faith in 
Zeus (160 ff.). Zev, Gomis wot” Eom, el 108" av iAOV KexANéven, TOUTS viv TrpogevvETTW. otK tyco 
mpoceixdioan évT’ Emiota®uduevos, whi Aids, el 7O pccrav dard ppovTiBos &x80s Xphh BaAciv ErTUpes. 
‘ Nothing save Zeus, if one is to cast away the vain burden of care from the mind in very truth.’ 
With this confident assertion compare the cry of the Chorus during the lyric scene with Clytemnestra 
(1485 ff); ie If, bial Aids travartiou Tavepyita. ti yap Bpotols dveu Aids teAcIta: ti Ta&vB" ot 
Geox éotiv; Very different is the tone. For the thought of Zeus, which was then proclaimed 
as the sole ground of confidence, is now the source of terror. Why? Because the accomplishment 
of the will of Zeus has led to the murder of Agamemnon and is leading, as the Chorus begin dimly 
to see, to the matricide of Orestes. But if we return to the Parodos and read on, there already we 
find complication. The Chorus go on to sing that Zeus has led mankind upon the path of under- 
standing by his ordinance that learning shall come 4y suffering (14a uaGos). They suggest that this 
suffering may be a grace or favour (yda&prs) conferred y winities who exercise their awtul sovercignty 
by means of force or violence (Biaiws).2° yapis clashes with Biaies: the combination almost 
constitutes a paradox. It is not, however, more inharmonious than the context in which it lies.2! 
The stanzas of the Hymn to Zeus interrupt the narrative of the events which preceded the sailing 
of the armada against Troy: they he between the omen of the eagles and the hare and the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia which that omen portended. This is a bold and significant stroke of construction. 
Significant, because the sacrifice of Iphigenia can now be seen in the light of the Hymn to Zeus. 
But significant also because the Hymn to Zeus (and its affirmation of faith) must now be interpreted 
in the light of the sacrifice of Iphigenia. The context is inharmonious:; and the disharmony lies 
in the contrast between the crime committed against Iphigenia and the despatch of the Atridae to 
execute justice upon Troy. Thus we are taken a step farther back in the Parodos. Zeic... . 
WoTEpoTroWo TrepTrEe! Tapapaew “Epiviv, ota &’ “Atpécos tralBas 6 kpeloouav rr’ "AdeEdvipw tréytes 
Gevios Zeus (56 ff.). Agamemnon went against Troy as an Erinys, sent by Zeus—the first of many 
Erinyes in the trilogy. But if this is the first mention of an Erinys, it is also (apart from a passing 
Aidéev) the first mention of Zeus. So, from the start, Zeus and Erinys are brought into relationship ; 
and it is a relationship upon which the poet will insist again and again. Pechans we Can now see 
why Aeschylus phrased the end of the a ie to Zeus as he did: why he used the vague plural 
Seadpoves and the epithet cepves, as well as the adverb Bialeos. 

The action of the Oresteia consists in a series of acts oP which have one thing in common: 
they all emanate from Zeus and are expressions of his will. They have another thing in common: 
they are all—all but the last, the act of acquittal—carried out by Furies, by ’Epwves; and to this 
agency they owe their peculiar character. To establishing the character of the Trojan war, for 
instance, Aeschylus devotes resources which would perhaps be disproportionate, if it were merely 
the backer iene of Agamemnon’s fate, but not if it illustrates the functioning of an Erinys. The 
war inv ved the suffering of the Trojans—naturally—but of the guiltless young as well as of the 

uilty old. It involved the suffering of the Greek avengers, on the battlefield and in their desolate 
omes, no less than the suffering of the Trojan sinners. First and foremost, it involved the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, without which the expedition could not sail; and Iphigenia becomes (among other 
things) a symbol of all the innocent victims on both sides. Already, then, before the second long 
speech of Clytemnestra, before the Money-changer chorus, before the speeches of Agamemnon’s 
erald, we know what this war was like—we know what the justice of Zeus upon Troy involved 
in indiscriminate suffering and in new wickedness.** When the Chorus say to Clytemnestra: 
* Tt is the value of a study such as F. Solmsen's Hesiod amd = ydpis and frais eth. he comments: ‘Between these two 
Aeschylus that it enables us to isolate the characteristic thought contrasted phrases there is an interplay like that between 
“hea (oe In my review of that work (Gnomon xxiii, 414 17.) mado ‘and patos, between dxovres and ot ¥” See alo 
I have already deve: ped some of the notions of this article. K. Reinhardt, Aischylos alt Regisseur und Theologe, 20 ff 
_™ Pusitos must certainly be retained, if only because it pulls ae eee relevant passages are as follows: (i) 60-7, 
the structure of the sentence together. If we read filcnos ie rl wahaicpera . , . duoies. (ii) 320-37, esp. 326-9, 
(Turnebus), the clash of ideas is unaffected, but cf\pa euwév which describe the plight of the Trojan women and childres’ 
fphuw becomes an appendage, a quasi-decorative epithet, not At 328 wolbes yepévrew must by all means be retained, for 
at all in the Acschylean manner, _ feasons given by Fraenkel, ad io. and for another which 
_ © The disharmonies of the Parodos are well brought out will appear, (ii) 955-62, where the great net which was 
by E. Fraenkel, Aeschylus, Agamemnon II, 111 ff., 1461. On cast over Troy catches, not only the great (who are guilty), 
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yapis yap oK &ripos elpyaotat trovev (954), when the Herald says: yapig tisnoeton Atos tab" 
berpaéaca (581 f.), we must surely remember the mystery of: Scapovoov 5é trou yapis Biclos céApar 
CELVOV Tyeveo.=" fell | , 

I have illustrated my point in some detail from the earlier phases of the Agamemnon, but the 
fabric of the Oresteta is so closely woven that it could be illustrated almost equally well from many 
other portions of the Agamemnon and Choephori. The same principles hold good: the justice of 
Zeus executed by Furies; the act of justice, since it is carried out by Furies, breeding new crimes 
and so apparently perpetuating the evil which it comes to chastise. Justice upon Troy involved 
the sin of the conqueror, for which he in his turn must be punished : Téjv ToAUKTOVeov yap OUK GoKoTrol 
Geol. KeActval 6” "Epivies ypoves tuynpov ovr’ Gvev Sikas toaAivtuyel teiP& Blov tific’ dyavpoy 
(461 ff.). Clytemnestra, avenging the blood of her daughter, swears by Ate and Erinys, aici rov6" 
Eopat’ ty (1433) and proclaims an act of justice (e.g. 1406). She 1s an incarnate Fury; she ts the 
embodiment of the Spipts 4Adotoop, of the Daimon that had haunted the house of Atreus since the 
Thvestean banquet. For there is a second train of causation leading to the death of Agamemnon, 
from his father’s sin. This, too, is conceived in terms of Fury-action, for it was as a * tuneless 
chorus’ of ‘ kindred Erinyes * that Cassandra’s Lg ios vision (1186 ff.) saw the children of 
Thyestes. Alastor and Daimon, Erinyes and Arai: they are all the same power, working through 
Clytemnestra and Aegisthus to punish Agamemnon for the deeds which he did and did not do and, 
no less inevitably, working towards the return and matricide of Orestes. 

It is impossible here to examine all the complexities of this theme. I content myself with a 
single fundamental point—the insistent association of Zeus and his justice with the Erinyes. One 
is tempted to say, with some slight exaggeration, that, in the Agamemnon, every reference to Erinyes 
is associated, textually, with Zeus, every reference to Zeus with Erinyes, express or implied, 
Instances have already been quoted from the Parodos. In the first stasimon the mention of the 
KeAcnvel ’Epwies (462) is followed by: Ba&AAeT yap Sooois Aidfev Kepauves (469). Clytemnestra 
calls on Zeus téAeios to accomplish her prayer (973), and the hearts of the Chorus at once chant 
‘self-taught, the lyre-less dirge of the Erinys’ (ggo ff.). In the long a scene between Clytem- 
nestra and the Chorus there are two important references to Zeus. 1 first (1485 ff.), already 
quoted, is preceded by the Daimon, quale as Papuynvis.** The second (pipve: de pipvovtros 
by @pdveo Aids TraGelv Tov Ep§avtar, 1563 f.) is followed by: tis Gv yovay apaiov exBaAot Soycov. 

In the Choephori the interweaving of divine responsibilities is more complex. It 1s complicated, 
in particular, by the role of Apollo and the dilemma of Orestes, threatened with Furies if he fails 
to avenge, and with Furies if he does avenge, his father.** ‘Thus is no doubt a reason why Orestes 
is not spoken of as (like Clytemnestra) embodying an Erinys, and why the Fury-character of his 
act is indicated often by oblique means. But Zeus still presides over the events, and his relationship 
to the Erinyes is still a prominent issue. It is brought into prominence, particularly, in the great 
Kommos, The introductory anapaests, which imply but do not mention the Erinyes, are discussed 
below. The three stanzas 394-409 present a striking symmetrical arrangement. Electra begins 
with Zeus and ends with [& ySovicov te Twat; the Chorus state the law of retaliation and associate 
it with the Erinys; Orestes begins with veptépav tupavvides and apai, but ends with Zeus, This 
passage is preceded (382 f.) by the appeal of Orestes to Zeus to send up from below *‘ a late-punishing 
doom’. ‘To those lines also we shall return. 

From this conjunction of Zeus and the Erinyes certain consequences follow. In the first two 
plays associations of cruelty and violence gather about the Erinyes, until, when we see their hideous 
aspect and hear their truculent speech, we feel that this is indeed how Furies should look and speak. 
But since, at point after point, the poet has insisted that Furies are the ministers of the justice of 
Zeus, it follows that our conception of that justice and that god must be correspondingly affected. 
It follows that, when, after the acquittal of icsics. the Furies still threaten, unappeased, Aeschylus 
could not leave them so, unless he was prepared to admit that the faith which the Argive elders 
had expressed in Zeus was one which contained as much despair as hope. Finally, it follows that 
we should look, in the closing scene of the trilogy, for a solution of the enigmatic relationship between 
Zeus and the Furies, which will also be a commentary on the mysterious phrasing of the Hymn to 
Zeus in the Agamemnon, That is indeed what we find. 


but cl wepel (who are not), Aeschylus did not use plyos = * Mis and “Epimies belong closely together", as Fraenkel 
four times in seven lines through inadvertence: by contrast (op. af. I] gg) observes on 154 f—the passage ¢ immediately 
it brings into relief wapiev twa, which should remind us of preceding the Hymn to Zeus. Compare 699 ff.: teegippaw 
g28 (and perhaps of the still grimmer fate of Iphigenia). Ming... tpamifos aripwow Geripg ypowp » we ! 
tiv) 429-55: the sufferings of the Greeks at home. (v) 555- Tpavoouiea, followed by the more explicit Ww: Abs Zavioy 
-4: the sufferings of the Greeks before Troy. Even in his  wypeedovros "Epis (748 £.). 
first speech the Herald cannot help striking a sinister note, *§ This means that to the enigmatic relationship of Zeus to 
eg. at 5061, 509f, 517 (of. 568 f, 579). (vi) 636-Bo: the the Furies is added the aap ay Fp aS relationship of Apollo 
iferings of the Grecks on the BLS gina This to the Furies (on which see CR ALVIL, 97 ff. and JHS LXVIII, 
passage (the importance of which is rightly stressed by 141, n. 93) and of both to Zeus. Note the sequence: 246 ff. 
.cinhardt, of. cf. So ff.) balances 188-98, which also comes deus )}; 269 ff. (Apollo); 283 ff. (Furies). Reinhardt also 
into the reckoning. The two passages describe the two limbs (op. af, 125 ff), from a rather different point of view, calls 
of the Sicuhos (343 fj). The Grecks suffer famine on the out- attention to the complication of divine responsibilities in this 
ward j ; drowning on the return, play. | 
also Gmonmon loc. cif. 419, n. 1, on the notion of yopry;. 
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In brief, the Furies are reconciled. Not only so, but they are, in some sense, transformed— 
they become Eumenides; they take on a role in the good new order which Athena has established 
in her Athens. The new order: for, in the immediate context of the Eumenides, the issue presents 
itself as between the old and the new. The Furies claim that their administration of justice has been 
secured to them by ancient dispensations, over which younger deities have now ridden roughshod.** 
Their system of justice had led, in the present case, to a revolting impasse; but in any case it was 
bound to lead to a succession of violent crimes. Athena had substituted for it something new and 
better, through the intervention of the state upon the blood-feuds of the clan. This innovation 
the Furies are induced to accept. They are induced by the persuasions of Athena, in complying 
with which they pay tribute to Zeus as wayxpartns (913). These Furies have never claimed to derive 
their authority from Zeus, but from a power more primitive—from Moipa; so that, when the 
reconciliation is effected, it can be said that Zeus and Molpa have come to terms (1045 f.). 

Yet how 1s it possible to separate the Erinyes of the Eumenides from the Erinyes who function 
as the agents of Zeus in the earlier plays? The later, the visible, Erinyes are more limited in their 
interest, as befits the social themes which occupy the later stages of the trilogy,*’ but in their 
fundamental nature they are the same, and the picture of an Erinys which culminates in a visible 
horror is being built up from the first reference in the Agamemnon. Primarily, first and last, the 
Erinyes are the embodiments of the law of retaliation. This is given its clearest expression in the 
lines which introduce the Kommos of the Choephori (306 ff.): GAN © peyadai Moipm, Aiotev tie 
TeAcuTay fj 16 Bixcnov petaBalver ‘dvi pév eyGpds yAaoons tySpa yAGooa teAciofes ', totmperhopevov 
tpaacoucn Aixn pty’ duel, ‘dvi S€ TAnytis govios poview TANyHY TweTo ’. SpacavTi toateiv 
Tpryépev pUGos Ta&5e qeovel.*® The combination of elements is striking: the Moipa, Zeus, Justice, 
retaliation (which is an ancient principle). The justice that is embodied in the /ex falionis and 
administered by the Erinyes ** is already here associated both with Zeus and with the Moirai. 
Yet, in the Eumenides, a conflict develops requiring a resolution which is not only a reconciliation of the 
Erinyes with the daughter of Zeus but a coming together of Zeus and Moira. What does this mean? 

It can only mean that Zeus was in the old order, as he is in the new. ‘The tpryépev pies does 
indeed express his justice: pipver 5€ plpvovtos &y Gpdéven Aids Tratelv tov EpfavTa (Agam. 1563 f.). 
The doer suffers, and the sufferer retaliates, and a kind of justice is done. But violence breeds 
violence, and evil perpetuates itself even in the process of its own punishment. If Zeus were in 
the old order only, then the prospect for mankind would indeed be grim, and the Hymn to Zeus 
would contain little reassurance. But Zeus is also in the wisdom of Athena (ppoveiv 6€ kapol Zeus 
tSexev ov Kaxdds); and, after she has reconciled the Erinyes by her persuasions, she ascribes the 
victory to Zeus Agoraios.2° When the Erinyes take their place in the new order, a fresh light is 
thrown upon the yéors of divinities who exercise their awful sovereignty by violence, and the stage 
is set for the solemn, but intense, rejoicing with which the trilogy ends. 


I have suggested that Aeschylus in the Oresteia and Sophocles in the Oedipus Coloneus were per- 
forming, in terms of the same conceptions, a religious function which tragedy was peculiarly fitted 
to perform. | | | 
Let us return to Theseus, moved (in Jebb’s words) ‘ to adore both the y@6vio1 and the trorrot ’. 
The Coloneus begins with the arrival of Oedipus at the grove of the Eumenides, daughters of Earth 
and Darkness; it ends (or almost ends) with the passing of Oedipus to become himself a chthonian 
power. To this destiny he is summoned by the thunder of Zeus. étutrev alfyp, © Zev, exclaim 
the Chorus 11458) ; and thunder is indeed the attribute of the ON vi a * cloud-gathering ’ Zeus. 
But, in the hearing of the Messenger, xrinrnge pév Zeus X8ov105 (1606). In this and in other ways, 
Sophocles establishes an indissoluble, if mysterious, relationship between Zeus and the nether 

owers—a relationship which is symbolised by the joint act of worship perlormed by Theseus.” 
‘or Sophocles, I suggest, as for Aeschylus, the fundamental religious problem with which tragedy 
had to deal presented itself in this form: what is the relationship between cus on the one hand 
(and along with Zeus the other bright gods of the heavenly Olympus) and, on the other hand, the 
dark, primitive, infernal powers that dwell in the earth? 

m OF 150, 162, 7 (wakarynals 58 polpas giicas), 333 f (roto ship with the nether powers—as the play proceeds, Three 
yap Adyos Sivraia Molp" fmixAworw lumifus Eyew), 991, 7700 (id passages may be mentioned here. (i) 1044 Hf. Zeus presides 
Geol vewTEpot 7 os whyous xademmaeneta), G57 f over the punitive operation (teal wal Zedg ti wor’ fuep, 

27 Limited, that is, to interest in the blood of kimsmen. But 1079). But this operation is, in effect, an answer to Oedipus's 
in the Agamemnon any bloodshed may evoke Erinyes (p61 ff.) prayer (roro ff.) that the Eumenides will help him, with the 
and another crime besides murder (748 f£., of. 60 ff). I sug- men of Athens as their agents. (ii) 14 7 ft The winged 
gested (Gaomon foc. cit. 418) that the point at which the con- thunder of Zeus, which is bringing Oedipus to the lower 
ception of the Erinyes, which has been narrowed for dramatic world, evokes from the Chorus the same emotional reactions 

poses, broadens out again is the ode wm. gg0ff,,where the as the Eumenides in the eae Doe of the play : fear and 
anguage of the Agamemnon is recalled. the desire to propitiate (1g64ff., .480f). (in) 1432 ff. 

* ‘The detailed interpretation of Arée ... urroBeive involves = Polynices recognises that he is destined to evil by the Erinyes, 
difficulties, which do not, however, affect our present point, but prays that #cus may grant good to his sisters. But there 

# When the principle is restated in narrower form at 400 ff, is no such clear distinction, In fact, Antigone will be involved 





there is specific mention of an Erinys, in his evil fate precisely if she fulfils the condition which he 
2@ Eum. 850, 974. Gf. also B26 (xcryco mirorba Zr). lays down for “cus granting her good. (The uncertainties 


2 Zeus comes gradually into prominence—and into relation- of the text do not affect this essential point.) 
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The distinction between the y@6vio1 and the opévioi (’OAUumiol, Gator) is well known and 
clearly marked; the line between them has indeed recently been described as ‘ the one fundamental 
cleavage in Greek religion ’.* They were distinguished by many details of cult, but equally by 
the emotional attitude of the worshippers. The cult of the Olympians was cheerful—the sacrifice 
was a festival, in the benefits of which the worshippers would share. The worship of the y6dévi01 
was merge by a a which nothing illustrates better than the attitude of ns a ae nt See a 
towards the Eumenides : &s tpéyopev Atyeiv Kal trapaperBouecs” d5épntoos (128 ff). early the Gree 
worshipped the Olympians in the hope of good, the chthonians in the fear of evil. There is a passage 
in Isocrates *—and who could be better evidence for conventional Greek attitudes?—in which 
he divides the gods into two classes: ‘ those who are the cause of good things to us and are called 
Olympians; those who are set in charge of disasters and punishments and bear less agreeable 
names’. Not that this distinction sad absolute that the Olympians were never conceived as the 
source of evil, the chthonians (for that matter) never as the source of good.** The total facts are 
complex, just as the nature and cult of the Olympians prove on examination to be complex and 
to retain anomalous connexions with the earth, But, broadly, a distinction holds good, which ts 
also the distinction between light and darkness, between day and night (the respective seasons of 
ie ca and chthonian sacrifice), between hope and fear, hetweed good and evil.*4 

pon the tragedians, certainly, this contrast forced itself with a unique insistence. The terror 
which attended the worship of the y@évio derived no doubt from association with the dead. The 
earth was the dwelling-place of the dead; the powers of the earth were the representatives of their 
interests and influence. Now the Greek tragic myths tend to deal with violent deaths and with 
the consequences of such deaths. For those ais died by violence did not rest in the earth, but their 
spirits demanded vengeance, their ‘Epwes secured it; °* and this was a form of justice. But the 
tragedians (in the first instance, Aeschylus) inherited also a conception of Zeus as the supreme ruler 
of the universe and as the upholder of moral order, Therefore he must stand in some relationship 
to the powers of the dead, though his bright home in the sky was the very antithesis of the nether 
loom. Indeed, according to one early formulation, the latter was not part of Zeus’s realm at all: 
it belonged to his brother Pluto or Hades, who might also be called the nether Zeus (Zeus yBovios). 
For Aeschylus, however, and equally for Sophocles, there could not be two Zeus's, but only one Zeus; 
so that the relationship between Zeus opdvios and Zevs yGdvios is another form which the problem 
can take, and does in fact take both in the Oresteia and in the Coloneus.37 

There was a further complication. In Homer, alongside Zeus, Bi Sey the mysterious power 
of poipa—the portion, allotment, or dispensation. This concept (gradually emerging into personifica- 
tion) stood for what was rigid and inescapable, in nature and in society, in life and in death. Above 
all, perhaps, in death, since this power was most strikingly manifested in the term set to each human 
life. Moipa pureed an order, breaches of which were punished by the Erinyes, powers of the 
dark world.** Homer, and the popular thought of Greece, did not know, or perhaps care to know, 
how the powers of Zeus and of Moipa were related to one another, but this was somethin Aeschylus 
had to determine. In his world there could not be a divided responsibility for aoe and evil: 
Olympians neatost chthonians, one Zeus against another Zeus, Zeus against Moira. If the world, 
asia ane ane was + be Arpad it must be understood as a whole, nea ve ne ight, 
the evil with the good. For this task tragic poetry, and perhaps tragic poctry alone, is fitted; anc 
Aeschylus, the creator of tragedy, appbeticnted: froin the first this inetion ve ich it performs.** 


So far little more has been done than to state a religious problem inherent in the very structure 
of the Oresteia and the Oedipus Coloneus, in terms of aback the dramas should be interpreted. But a 
brief article such as this can only aim at prolegomena to an interpretation. I will end by making 
a few suggestions and asking a few questions. 





* W. K. C. Guthrie, The Greeks and their Gods, 220. Zedy. (Emger's duds, as Fraenkel says ad foc., is clearly right.) 
MV. 187. It is in the light of that passage that we can read the implica- 

"The chthonioi . . . have two primary functions: they tions of Cho. 577 f. (gavou &° “Epndy ody Coecmoneylyn | dxporov 
ensure the fertility of the land, and dey preside over, or have alps wierm tpiiqy wiew), Cho 382 ff. has already been 
some function or other connected with, the realm of the souls mentioned. Orestes prays to Zeus to send up from below 
of the dead ’ (Guthrie, op. ct, 218), Aeschylus makes use of tonspémonoy Grav (the epithet recalls oom p. The phrase 
this double function in the closing scene of the Eumemiders in (xdtwoer aumivrew) suggests that the nether @eus is addressed. 
fact, in equating Erinyes and Eumenides he seems to be At 395 f. Zeus is once more Olympian, since Satta, 





two sets of chthonian powers in which the one and implies the thunderbolt, but is asociated in a way charac- 





equatin 

the other function lon © respectively. (See also terstic of the trilogy with Earth, chthonian powers, Erinys 
Reinhardt, of. cit. 154 It) For the Olympians asa potential and Arai. Is it possible that dugiSaits (‘the exact meanir 
source of evil a general reference to Homer is perhaps sufficient. of the epithet cannot be determined’, Fraenkel, op. at. L 


a All these antitheses are prominent—are indeed of structural 523) hints at the ‘ambivalence’ of Zeus, operating with 


importance—in the Oresteia, ower in both worlds, both odpawno; and yféviog? 
™ This function of the Erinyes is clear, whether we acc we ~ Dodds, op. cof. Of Zeus, poipz, and Erinys are 
or reject the view that in essence and origin they aere the associated in a famous linc of Homer (iL. 19. cd Ue line which 


vengeful dead. (For a recent discussion sec E, R. Dodds, may well have stimulated the thought of ylus, 

The Greeks and the Irrational, 721.) . 7 "2 It IS Surprising that Shilooothess and theciontans. in 
™ For a Coloneus see AM fogrielapccdy Ai their debates on good and evil, have so neglected the evidence 

nestra, with grim irony, associates the tit | the of tragedy, t it ian are experts in the nat f evil 

"third libation » Proper to Olympian Zeus, with 4 xara ySoros and its glace in the Coat cade pea re 
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The trilogy of the Oresteia ends with joy. To attribute this merely to the establishment of an 
Athenian cult or to the celebration of an Athenian festival is altogether too narrow. The joy 
derives from the sure hope of good, now at last replacing the fear of evil which has brooded over the 
trilogy. 1d ev viKére, san the Chorus of the Agamemnon, and their prayer was mocked by events. 
But now good does prevail and to mark it the syllable eG resounds again and again in the closing 
lines.*° Words, themes and symbols which, in the early stages of the trilogy, have gathered sinister 
significance now reappear in the context of reconciliation and joy." It is as though Aeschylus 
were oe a faith that the divine government of the world leads in the end to the triumph of 
good over evil and to hope for mankind. And this is symbolised above all by the reconciliation 
and transformation of the Erinyes, which also means shat Aeschylus can say: * Zeus and Moira 
have come together.” But when we ask into what the Erinyes have been transformed, the 
question is not simply answered—though it must be asked, if we are not to convict the poet of facile 
optimism or dramatic sleight-of-hand. What is certain is that the Erinyes have not ceased to be 
fearful; they still dwell in the earth; they are still ministers of punishment: péya yap Suverroa trot" 
‘Epiwus (and these are the words of Athena) . . . Tols wiv doiBds, Tois 8’ at BaxpUewv Blov éupAwtov 
Tapéyouvrai (950 ff.). The great law toetv tov EpfavTa—that we must suffer for our actions—has 
not been abrogated. The ee powers still exercise their awful sovereignty, if need be, by force 
or violence. But to this principle has been added another—the principle of persuasion, embodied 
in Athena. Bic and trefe: the antithesis is as fundamental to the thought of Aeschylus as it was 
natural to the Greek mind. ‘The significant fact is that here we see the divine persuasion applied 
to the very representatives of divine violence. To pursue this train of thought in any adequate 
fashion is beyond the scope of this article, and I must content myself with suggesting that it was this 
transforming, reconciling power of persuasion and reasonableness that made he difference between 
primitive Argos and the new Athens of Athena, and that it was because of this difference and the 
revelation of the divine nature which it implied that Aeschylus was able to end his trilogy with a 
confident faith in the victory of good.* 

When we turn to Sophocles, we find what perhaps we should expect to find. Both Grecks, 
both Athenians, both tragic poets, both confronting the same world of good and evil, it is not surpris- 
ing if the tragic thought of both shared much in common. The Furies are ‘ Eumenides’ at Colonus, 
and they show their goodwill towards Oedipus in the end. The transformation of the Furies is, 
in some sense, assumed—and their transformation at Athens. More than once in the play, Athens 
and the Eumenides are significantly linked.“ If the poet saw some special meaning in the fact 
that the Furies were worshipped in Attica under that title, we must find that meaning in the role of 
Theseus. Unlike the Chorus, Theseus shows no fear either of Oedi pus or of the goddesses.“* Ruling 
in a city where law prevails at home, which respects the rights of others, practises fair dealing (7 
érrisixés), and keeps its word,‘ perhaps he has no need to fear them. His pity springs spontane- 
ously from his humanity “* and, when he uses force, he does so without passion, ‘? in defence of the 
weak, Theseus in the Coloneus preserves what Athena in the Oresteia had ordained. Goddess and 
king, both represent an ideal for Athens; and the more nearly it was attained, the less had Athens 
to fear the harsh retributive forces and the more would the Furies justify the title under which they 
were worshipped at Colonus. 

But Theseus, being an ideal, 1s a little remote. He acts towards Oedipus with humanity, but 
is not really involved in his tragedy, There is a characteristic difference between the two dramas 
we are considering. In the Oresteta Orestes is a shadowy figure. Relieved of anxiety about his 
fate, the audience can forget him in the metaphysical debate which follows. But Oedipus is present 
almost to the last—the blind, the vituperative Oedipus, visible and insistent evidence of the sufferings 
to which he was bred and which he breeds. ‘ He came into the world under a curse and he left 
it cursing.’ ** His curse was roughly just * and wholly effective: it was too effective. Having 
“ Something more is said on this theme in an article on Athens and Athena that had transformed Erinyes into 
Azam. Pts ff. to appear this year in the C QO (1954) 23 ff. Eumenides. . (ii) 457 FF... where the men of Colonus stan as 

“a Cf, G. Thomson, Oresteia 1, 69. representatives of the wétus. (iii) toro ff., which implies that 
“? Further remarks on the mrbd-Bio antithesis will be found the goddesses act in defence of Oedipus through Theseus and 


in Gnomon, loc. cf. 420. I should like torefer here, as I dothere, his citizens. (See also n. 91.) 
to the Epilogue to Cornford's Plate's Cosmology (361 FF.), where “' The Chorus, in their superstitious fear, nearly drive their 
he calls attention to this striking Aeschylean conception and benefactor away. Contrast their caution at 490 ff. with the 


brings it into relation with an aspect of Plato's thought in the attitude of Theseus at 561 f. Not until 1650 tf. does Theseus 
Timaru, Whitehead (Adcentures of Ideas 219) refers to Plato's show fear. 
conviction “that the divine element in the world is to be A 1195 HF. (cf, ot3 C). “5 ff. A : 
conceived as a persuasive agency and not as a cocrcive agency ' goy FF. ( Bi Soytis Feo). ntrast Creon (874) and 
SA deecuiree tek tahis ociciie wail: be lacked uped as..- Cedinin (855). # 
one of the greatest intellectual discoveries in the hist of “ DP. W. Lucas, The Greek Tragiz Fouts, S44: 
religion’, With the addition of one word (‘not merely a " Roughly just, because the sons indeed behaved 
coercive agency’) this is the doctrine of Aeschylus in the badly. But it is no part of the intention of Sophocles that 
Orestria, ‘Oedipus should be fair to hissons, Thus, if at 19 ff, Oedipus 
™ (i) 106 ff. The prayer for pity, which at the reid ree attributes to Polynices a e of responsibility hardly con- 
of the h was Pe See to the Eumenides only (qualif sistent with what we are told elsewhere about the | ing 
as GovGms), is now addresed jointly to the Eumenides (now political situation at Thebes, no hypothesis is needed to explain 
qualified as yhwalm) and to Athens. The inclusionof Athens this fact. Oedipus is not a dispassionate judge, but an ill-used 
mitigates the paradox (see n. 17), and rightly so, if it was man brimming over with @yp4:. 
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ronounced it, he could not limit, could not even envisage, its full effect. He imagined that he 
ad provided for the welfare of his beloved daughters by entrusting them to Theseus, but the play 
ends with Theseus promising Antigone safe-conduct to Thebes. So in the end the Coloneus leads 
back into the Antigone, and Gedipus destroys the daughter he loved along with the sons he hated.*° 

It is the mystery of the Sophoclean Oecd dipus that he seems to earn his place among the chthonian 
powers by administering that kind of blind and passionate justice, based on the principle of retaliation 
and involving the innocent with the guilty, which we associate with the earlier phases of the Oresteta 
rather than with the closing scene of the Eumenides. Does Sophocles here diverge from the thought 
of Aeschylus? Not necessarily; but certainly he places the emphasis differently—perhaps because 
he was a different man, perhaps because he had lived through half a century which had belied the 
promise of Aeschylean Athens. Certainly the Furies might become Eumenides: Theseus shows 
that Athena had not persuaded in vain. But the story of Oedipus and his children involves the 
defeat of the attempt to persuade the Furies.” | | | | | 

' For any consideration of the Oedipus Coloneus should end, as Sophocles ended the play, with 
Antigone. Caught, like her father and brothers, in the harsh workings of destiny, she has the 
function of mitigating the harshness. It is her triumph that she (along with her sister) has evoked 
a great love from the embittered soul of Oedipus.™* It is her failure that, at the grand climax, she 
cannot prevail with him. Antigone represents the power of persuasion towards mercy, and she 
fails: fails with the Chorus in the Parodos fails with her father, fails with Polynices, fails (as we 
know) in the task which she set herself at the end of the play.™ She fails to prevent terrible events, 
but by her love and pity mitigates the gross evil of them. Perhaps that is one of the things Sophocles 
meant to say: pity is too weak, but triumphs even in defeat. “Zeus himself’, says Polynices 
(1267 f.), ‘in all that he does, has Mercy (AlSes) for the sharer of his throne’. But Oedipus claims 
(1380 ff.) that his curses prevail, ‘ if indeed Justice, proclaimed from of old, sits with Zeus according 
to primeval laws’.§4 Which of them is right? Can the statements be harmonised? What ts 
the standing of Antigone’s pity in Zeus’s world, which also contains the Furies, reconciled or 
unreconciled ? 

Antigone goes to her death, but not until after Theseus has performed his solemn jomt act of 
adoration to Zeus and the chthonians. Or we can reverse the statement. Theseus is moved by 
the passing of Oedipus to adore Zeus and the chthonians, but that does not save Antigone from 
going to her death. Until we can say which version of the statement better Se eof the thought 
of Sophocles, we can hardly claim to have satisfactorily ipterpreted the play. But I suggest that it 
must, at all events, be interpreted with reference to the Oresteia and in terms of the relationship 
between Zeus and the chthonian powers, particularly those great symbols of tragic process, whether 
they are to be called Erinyes or meric | 

R. P. Winnincton-InGRAM 

King’s College, 

London. 

6 1769 ff. The theme of the Antigone has already been —“ The degree of the triumph can be judged by contrastin 
Panne ae % 1405 ff. It may be cbeerred Shae thes eatin Fe ghee ee agen They, caepite than ther 
of Antigone is also involved in the fulfilment of the curse which brothers, were fruits of the incestuous Fury-haunted marriage. 
sie lays pe Creon (668 fF). oe ie. a sg Sa she moves the Chorus to pity only, 11dt ff. : 

“Nor can Aeschylus, for that matter, have conceived the despite her limited success in obtaining audience for Polynices,. 
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THE HISTORICAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE PEACE OF 311 


Tue question as to whether Seleucus was included 


in the Peace of 311 8.c., when the allied 


coalition came to terms with Antigonus the One-Eyed, has been frequently discussed. Droysen’s 


opinion that he was not? 


seemed to be confirmed in a conclusive manner by Munro's discovery at 


the end of the century of the Scepsis inscription,? in which Antigonus, in an official letter to the city 


of Scepsis in the Troad, sets out the 


terms of the peace treaty and the names of the participants, 


for, as in the brief passage of Diodorus dealing with the same event, there is no mention of Seleucus.* 
Nevertheless, Beloch ‘and others were unconvinced, and supported their dissenting view by pointing 


to the fact that the historical record showed no clear trace of fighting 
Subsequently, however, it was established that such fighting 


and Seleucus immediately after 311. 


between Antigonus 


did take place at that time by the discovery of fragments of a Babylonian chronicle relating to the 


Successors.* 
in the Peace, by showing that the chief motive of 


This new evidence also made it clearer than ever that Seleucus had not been included 
Antigonus in making peace then was the wish to be 


left free to combat Seleucus, who had just re-established himself as an independent power in the 


eastern uae of the empire. 
that given, fo : 
Antigonus insisted upon this condition ; 


npire. The correct interpretation of the evidence would seem to 
r example, by Rostovtzeff: that Seleucus was excluded from the Peace, because 
that Cassander, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus acquiesced; and 


be 


that war was at once waged against him by Antigonus.* 
Not all scholars have been able to reconcile themselves to this straightforward explanation. 


Some find it more probable to suppose that 


Seleucus was a party to the Peace, not indeed in the 


same way as the others, but by means of a secret agreement or tacit understanding. Their solutions 


range from Niese’s h 


thesis that Seleucus, by a purely verbal agreement at the time of the Peace, 


was to be allowed to retain his post of Babylonian satrap until Alexander IV came of age,’ to an 
important article by Momigliano,® which followed up a series of scan tte | other Italian scholars.” 
xo 


These latter sought to read into the description of the peace terms in Di 


rus the suggestion that 


Seleucus was to be in some way safeguarded in his tenure of the Babylonian satrapy while recog- 


nising the over-lordship of Antigonus as ruler of Asia. 


Momigliano, after denying the ibility 


of a separate peace between Antigonus and Seleucus, declared that the condition of Seleucus 


vis-d-tis Antigonus was similar to— 


that of Lysimachus vis-d-vis Cassander; Lysimachus, however, 


being in friendly pita 3 with Cassander, was able to participate in the treaty, whereas Seleucus, 


because of the recognition o 


Antigonus as lord of 
do so, at any rate directly; at the same time the 


Asia (dpnyiiotan tis “Aoias 1aons), was unable to 
Peace guaranteed the autonomy of Seleucus, and 


for the moment he was satisfied with this arrangement.!° I shall return to this argument later. 


Further light can perhaps be thrown upon this problem and related 


uestions by a consideration 


of the negotiations that led up to the Peace, a matter which has received only slight attention from 


historians. It is true that the accounts given by 


Diodorus (1) of the meeting between Antigonus 


and Ptolemy at Ecregma in 314, and (2) of that between Antigonus and Cassander on the Hellespont 
in 313 are both very brief; 1 since, moreover, the outcome on each occasion was inconclusive, it 1s 
hardly surprising that they should have been neglected. But when the circumstances in which they 


‘took place are investigated and brought into 


relation with other passages in Diodorus and the 


Scepsis inscription, they seem to have an important bearing on the Peace of 311 itself, and they 


ceErREOy hel 
Before 


to fit that agreement more securely into the historical framework, 
yre fell, and before Antigonus’s naval preparations were pay NER there took place, as 
the outcome of an incident in the harrying warfare being carried on by | 

the coasts of Asia Minor, a private meeting betw 


tolemy and Seleucus off 


een Antigonus and Ptolemy at Ecregma, a barren 


piece of land near the easternmost arm of the Nile. This meeting is commonly ignored by 


modern writers, yet it deserves to be mentioned. 


It is true that no details are given by the only 


writer who reports it, beyond the bare facts that a meeting took place and that Antigonus would not 


agree to Ptolemy's demands; 


but more can be extracted by considering the circumstances in which 


the meeting was held and the probable views of the participants. 


The facts are as follows: ! 


of a naval squadron. Leaving Greece, where he was no 
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son of Polyperchon, had gone over to the allied side, he sailed along the coast of Pamphylia as far as 
Aphrodisias in Cilicia. He disembarked his troops at this place, and first ambushed a land force 
under Antigonus’s general Perilaus, and then completed his victory by capturing intact a fleet that 
the soldiers had been escorting, This fine achievement was duly honoured by Ptolemy when 
Polycleitus and his men reached the Egyptian port of Pelusium; for not only was the victory an 
important one in itself, but it also emphasised the strength of the allies at sea, and was, therefore, a 
serious discouragement to Antigonus, who was then engaged in building up a fleet to match theirs. 

The meeting between the two dynasts arose out of negotiations for the release of Perilaus and 
some of the other prisoners, It seems that the suggestion for the meeting came from Ptolemy rather 
than Antigonus, for the latter’s delegation concerned itself exclusively with ransoming the prisoners. 
Since there is no mention of ee payer of ransom money, it is conceivable that Ptolemy released 
the prisoners without ransom. Now it was a general practice to lead up to regular peace ne; tiations 
by conciliatory gestures of this sort. We may then assume that Antigonus acceded to 1 tolemy’s 
request for an interview at Ecregma on the frontier between their territories. 

This meeting between Antigonus and Ptolemy was followed shortly afterwards by a similar 
meeting on the Hellespont between Antigonus and Cassander. Here again our account is very 
brief, merely noting the meeting and its inconclusive outcome, the two men being unable to reach 
any agreement.!* In this case we may presume that it was Antigonus who took the initiative in 
calling the conference; but it is reasonable to suppose that Cassander also was interested in the 
possibility of a peace settlement, and this is supported by the continuation of Diodorus’s narrative, 
which tells how Cassander, * giving up the ‘dea of a settlement’ (Grroyvols tas SiaAveets),"* 
decided to resume his operations in Greece; and the mere presence of a dynast at one of these 
interviews denotes some degree of readiness to consider terms of peace, so that it can be misleading 
to suppose that only the man who takes the initiative has any interest in the outcome; a certain 
amount of reciprocity must be assumed. | 

These, then, are the two sets of negotiations which preceded the later and more successful 
exchanges that led to the Peace of 311. The prologue of the Scepsis letter, with its reference to the 
breakdown of the talks on the Hellespont in 313, provides the obvious starting point for a discussion 
of the relationship between the Ecregma and Hellespont negotiations of 314-13 and those leading 
up to the Peace of 311. Of course it is by no means impossible that other negotiations, of a similar 
type to those that led directly to the conclusion of peace in 311, actually took place in the intervening 
years through envoys sent from one side to another; that a record of them should have been lost is not 
surprising when we remember their secret character and the reluctance of any individual dynast to 
let it appear that he was deserting his allies for his own advantage, not, at any rate, before he was 
assured of an agreement to his own liking. (This, it will be argued, is indeed what did happen in 
grr and, later, in 302 B.c.) Whether Hieronymus passed over any such mectings is uncertain, 
perhaps unlikely; but Diodorus has severely abbreviated Hieronymus in many places, and this 
explains much omission.1* At all events, the discussion is perforce limited to the three known sets— 
Sri ia a14, Hellespont, 313, and those of 312/11. 

Jow the outstanding fact given by the Scepsis letter is that Cassander and Lysimachus 





negotiated with Antigonus in 312/11, drew up an agreement, and made a peace with him that did 
not include either Ptolemy or Seleucus.!7 Only after this separate peace had been settled did 
Ptolemy begin to negotiate for inclusion in it, ‘This is, of course, Antigonus’s own account, and, 
since other parts of the letter can be shown to be misleading propaganda, doubt has been thrown on 
this (the crucial) ne Yet it is surely inconceivable that Antigonus in an official letter would 
venture upon a downright falsification, which is what this theory postulates, as distinct trom a 
popes ist colouring of true facts. It is far more probable that the existence of a separate peace 
with Cassander and Lysimachus was the incontrovertible fact upon which riyrya ecnen built the 
ae of propaganda found in the following lines, where he boasts of his forbearance in not 

king advantage of the isolated Ptolemy, the reason for which, so he claims, being purely a desire 
to spare the Greek cities the suffering entailed by a continuation of the war.” It 1s perfectly sound 
procedure for the historian to reject this as hollow pretence and to expose the strategical considera- 
tions that determined his decision, but, equally, it is thoroughly unsound to sweep away the 
foundation of truth without which the superstructure of propaganda would be senseless and 
completely ineffective.2° But apart from these considerations of Antigonus’s techmique and the 
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credibility of what he says in particular parts of the letter, the supposition that Ptolemy was not 
included in the original draft of the Peace fits in excellently with the whole course of events both 
before and after the Peace of 311. Not only does it help to explain why Seleucus was excluded from 
the Peace, but it also gives one of the reasons for the open hostility between Ptolemy and Cassander 
in 21 The lack of co-operation, amounting indeed to a hidden (or open) caacls between 
Ptolemy {and Seleucus) and Cassander (and Lysimachus), which goes back to the earliest years of 
the coalition and which continued up to 302, is illustrated in the most striking fashion. Incidentally, 
Kochler thought the non-mention of the Ecregma meeting in the Scepsis letter pointed a little to 
the non-inclusion of Ptolemy in the first draft; but this seems a very fragile argument.™ 
During these years (315/11), as well as later, Antigonus was fighting an imperfectly united 
opposition, a fact that gave him the diplomatic and military initiative. It will, therefore, be most 
profitable to observe Antigonus’s own attitude al pene proposals at the different negotiations, 
and to study those of the other dynasts as they fall into place with his, the most significant and 
influential policy of the time. It is generally recognised that Antigonus took the initiative in makin 
peace in 311, where the desire to have a free hand against Seleucus 1s the decisive motive; it would 
only be natural if his thoughts at Ecregma and on the elespom had run along similar lines, so that 
his object on each occasion, whether he called the conference or not, should have been the 
conclusion of a separate peace with one or more of the dynasts, in order to be left free to deal with an 
isolated opponent in another direction. Long before 311 the failure of the war to reach a crisis must 
have made him realise the impossibility of winning a quick victory, even if he had not (as is more 
probable) seen from the start the great difficulties involved in any attempt to win control of the rest 
of the empire in one great blow. Indeed, from 315 onwards Antigonus seems to have resigned 
himself to fighting the war piecemeal. Thus we have the posting of a defensive army on one front, 
while the main forces take the offensive elsewhere, a strategy illustrated, for example, by the defensive 
role allotted to Demetrius in S. Syria before Gaza, in contrast with the offensive operations of other 
generals, such as Docimus and Polemaecus in Asia Minor and Greece, at the same time. This is of 
course normal strategy, but it may also denote a deficiency in strength, and in any case was only 
justifiable if the offensive wing was in sight of victory; otherwise the establishment of a defensive 
army in the south of Syria simply meant the wasteful idleness of a large body of soldiers. Perhaps 
Antivonus had this consideration in mind when he met Ptolemy at Ecregma. 
reconstruction of what passed at the Ecregma meeting can only be guess-work; but ts it 
unreasonable to suggest that the talks broke down over Ptolemy's insistence that Seleucus’s right to 
the Babylonian satrapy be recognised as the sine qua non of a separate peace between Antigonus and 
imself, and that Antigonus was then, as later, unshakably opposed to this, and so had to reject 
Ptolemy's condition point-blank? * Seleucus was a close friend of Ptolemy, and had influence 
with him: this is Wal attisted -#4 and the outbreak of the war in 315 was, to some extent, the 
consequence of the expulsion of Seleucus from Babylon by Antigonus, just as one of the principal 
allied demands, the rejection of which by Antigonus constituted the formal cause of war, had been 
the restoration of Seleucus to his lost satrapy.*® Had Antigonus gen May to Ptolemy's demand for 
the restoration of Seleucus, a separate peace with Ptolemy would probably have been arranged at 
Ecregma, since Antigonus was presumably ready at that time to agree to Ptolemy controlling 
rus, a situation he could not then effectively challenge. For his part, sissetrst probably under- 
stood that there was no longer any serious danger of Antigonus winning a quick victory over the 
allies, and a truce between Antigonus and himself would leave Cyprus, his most important overseas 
possession, intact; whilst the future of the island had now become uncertain with the fall of Tyre 
and the coming into being of Antigonus’s fleet. The local victory by Polycleitus gave him an 
opportunity to get out of the war on tolerable conditions by concluding a a] iat peace with 
Antigonus. Yet the talks at Ecregma failed to bring any kind of understanding; why? The 
circumstances being what they were, we must assume either that Antigonus was completely 
intractable, or that Ptolemy over-played his hand by demanding the restoration of Seleucus; the 
latter is the more probable explanation when we take into account later events, but the other cannot 
be entirely ruled out. | Sat : 
After the breakdown of the Ecregma conversations, Antigonus turned north and tested the 
ssibility of an agreement with that part of the hostile coalition represented by Cassander and 
Lysimachus. Talks took place ‘on the Hellespont ’, i.e. on the frontier between the territories of 
Antigonus and Lysimachus. Cassander and Antigonus were the main participants, but Lysimachus 
may also have been present? The object of Antigonus must have been the same as at gma— 
to keep one group of dynasts out of the war while he concentrated a ee another group or against 
a single opponent (as immediately after 311). As for Cassander, he had been sickened by his recent 
failure in Caria, and was perhaps not unwilling to be freed from the Asiatic entanglements into 
which the alliance with Ptolemy had drawn him, especially since Ptolemy and Seleucus were not 
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conspicuously active even in this, their own sphere.27 Ptolemy was certainly following a selfish 
policy, designed to win for himself certain narrow local advantages (as on Cyprus), to the neglect of 
the war as a whole; and this calculating and selfish behaviour is characteristic of his action through- 
out the period. Cassander may also have reflected that he had been brought into the war in 915 
largely through the clever scare-mongering of Seleucus,** now a mere protégé of Ptolemy, and 
must have been very discouraged by the way in which a possibly unnecessary breach with Antigonus 
had brought about a crumbling of his formerly well-established position in Greece. No one will 
suggest that Ptolemy had sought permission from Cassander before going to Ecregma, and this 
lesson in unilateral action and self-help cannot have been lost on the latter. At any rate the rift 
between Cassander and Ptolemy is clear enough in the events after 311, and no doubt it goes back 
as far as 313 or earlier; there is no need to insist upon it further. | 

Nevertheless, Antigonus failed to reach agreement with Cassander on the Hellespont in 313. 
Why was this? The Scepsis letter ascribes the breakdown of the talks to the malevolent intervention 
of some unspecified persons,™® but there can be little doubt that this vague phrase conceals the true 
reason for the failure. The more natural explanation is that the terms offered to Cassander by 
Antigonus were exorbitant, or, conversely, from Antigonus’s point of view, that Cassander demanded 
excessive guarantees for the security of his position in Europe. I believe the former explanation to 
be the more probable for the following reasons: (1) what Antigonus claimed before Gaza must have 
been stiffer terms than any he could ask for after Gaza; (2) that the terms of the Peace of 311, in 
spite of Antigonus’s complaint that he had to make great concessions to bring it about, do not seem 
to have been notably disadvantageous to him. In fact, the Peace of 311 amounted to a guaranteed 
maintenance of the status guo. It is true that Antigonus secured the inclusion of a clause promising 
autonomy to the Greek cities everywhere, but this was simply propaganda and did not imply any 
change in the existing situation, either in Europe or in Asia,®° as both parties tacitly recognised. 
Antigonus in his letter to Scepsis is, however, naturally intent upon boasting of the advantages he 
had brought the Greek cities, both by securing the insertion in the peace treaty of the autonomy 
clause and, more generally, by relieving them of the burden of the war and the contributions he 
was compelled to levy for its prosecution. Indeed, he goes so far as to claim that this was his sole 
reason for foregoing a great strategic advantage.™! 

This passage, of course, cannot supply the answer to our problem. Yet it may suggest a clue 
as to why the terms asked by Cassander and Lysimachus in 311 were described by Antigonus as burden- 
some, and further, why they were so much more unpleasant than those offered by Antigonus in 313. 
The main advantage to Cassander in the Peace of 311, it has been suggested, was that by it he was 
allowed to maintain himself in Macedonia as recognised successor to his father and as guardian of 
Roxane and Alexander [V.** This was certainly a considerable achievement for the man who only 
a few years before had been dependent on the subsidies of Antigonus. Antigonus had vigorously 
denounced Cassander’s usurpation, including his illegal detention of the boy king and his mother, 
at the Tyre assembly in 315.24 Now, when Antigonus’s overbearing and intransigent temper is 
taken into consideration, it scems by no means impossible that in the negotiations of 313 Antigonus 
actually demanded that Cassander submit himself to the decisions taken by the Tyre assembly and 

lace himself under his authority, perhaps in somewhat the same way as Polyperchon had done not 
ong before. By agreeing to this Cassander would have reverted to his former position of a mere 
subordinate of Antigonus. 
_ Though such demands appear almost too excessive to be conceivable in the situation of 313, it is 
instructive to compare the position in 302. Then Demetrius, having overrun the whole of southern 
Greece, was marching north through Thessaly to do battle, at the head of the army of the 
reconstituted Hellenic League, together with strong forces of his own, with Cassander.*5 Alarmed, 
Cassander approached Antigonus for peace terms; he must have been shocked when he learnt that 
Antigonus'’s terms were unconditional surrender, He then awoke to the full gravity of the situation, 
got into touch with Ptolemy and Seleucus, and, working closely with Lysimachus, laid plans for 
vigorous counter-action.*® ‘This incident proves that Antigonus had a tendency to impose harsh 
terms wherever the situation allowed. It has a further value for us—it shows that the dynasts of the 
coalition were ready to negotiate individually with Antigonus, and so confirms the suggestion 
already made that neither Cassander nor Ptolemy scrupled to desert the other as they saw fit.47 

Such a regulated submission on the part of Cassander as I have suggested would also have 
carried with it important concessions in Greece (the evacuation of Munychia and other of 
Cassander’s garrisons, for example). That would have represented a real victory for the cause of 
Greek autonomy as opposed to the empty achievement of the autonomy clause in the Peace of S11, 
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In return Cassander might have been permitted to remain as Antigonus s gencral in Macedonia 
(Holy pesouon was to be excluded from the treaty *), but would of course have had to surrender the 
guardianship of the young king and his mother to Antigonus as regent. As further bait Antigonus 
may have offered to respect the position of Lysimachus in Thrace, an important matter for the 
future security of Cassander’s own position.*” i 

Naturally, in the absence of sufficient evidence this reconstruction is quite hypothetical and ts 
merely offered as a suggestion. But, whatever the correct solution, it will have to take account of 
two considerations: (1) Antizonus’s position in 313 (before Gaza) was more favourable than in 
an (after Gaza), irrespective of minor changes in Greece, such as the defection of Alexander, son of 
Polyperchon, and the inconclusive campaigns of Polemaeus and Telesphorus; (2) for that reason 
he would, on the earlier occasion (313), be inclined to impose harsher terms, and Cassander, in turn, 
be more likely to accept them than after Gaza. Moreover, the likelihood that a démarche regarding 
Greek autonomy was made by Antigonus at this time can scarcely be denied. The campaign for 
Greek autonomy had been the chief article of his policy ever since the Tyre decree of 315; it had 
rendered him good service during the fighting in Asia Minor, and had undoubtedly won him many 
friends in the Aegean and in Europe; the Bocotian and Aetolian alliances, in particular, are good 
evidence of its success.“ In 311 he insisted upon the insertion of a clause guaranteeing Greek 
autonomy, for his own propaganda purposes rather than in hopes of securing a strategic gain 
thereby; and the whole of his letter to Scepsis provides ample proof of his keen interest in this aspect 
of the political situation. Briefly expressed, his argument is that he made peace to his own dis- 
advantage in order to secure Greek interests, and, if the results are disproportionate to his boast, 
one can sense running through this remarkable letter the Suppers idea of how much more he 
would have done for the Greek cities if circumstances had allowed." Yet, more favourable 
circumstances had in fact presented themselves in 313, and he himself declares that he pressed their 
ease on that occasion."* The letter is tendentious and must be used with the greatest care, but the 
exploitation of the autonomy slogan by Antigonus 1s too well attested in our literary sources for us to 
doubt that it was as prominent as ever in the Hellespontine negotiations of 313.% On the other 
hand, we are by no means obliged to accept a claim made a few ines later in this same letter, to the 
effect that there was sihatantial agreement between Cassander and Antigonus on the Greek question 
before the talks were broken up by ‘ certain meddlers’,** any more than we need assume that this 
unspecified interference played any part in Cassander’s rejection of the terms proposed.** All in 
all, we may say that the ‘considerable concessions * offered by Antigonus on the Hellespont 
appeared in quite a different light to Cassander, and that the proposed alleviation of Greek distress 
in Europe was no less objectionable to him than the other terms put forward by Antigonus, what- 
ever they were. | | | 

That Seleucus was not included in the Peace of 311 is the main argument of this paper. 
Further evidence in support of this belief will be adduced below, but at this point it may be 
permissible to work backwards from the assumption to see how well it fits the known Pacts. 
Assuming the fact, then, it is an irresistible deduction that Anti onus’s object in concluding peace 
at that time was to crush Seleucus, newly restored to Babylon as the result of the defeat of Demetrius 
at Gaza. The record of Antigonus’s hard but unsuccessful campaigns against Seleucus after 311 
has been largely lost, and the Babylonian documents which attest them cause considerable difficulty 
to those who attempt their elucidation.** Nevertheless, the fact of Seleucus'’s isolation and abandon- 
ment by his former allies is plain. Most of the blame for this desertion falls on Ptolemy, his closest 
friend and the man who sponsored his return to Babylon. But, when the case 1s examined 
dispassionately it is clear that Ptolemy had hardly any choice. Refusal to adhere to the terms of 
the Peace would have left him isolated and exposed to a full-scale, concentrated attack upon his 
Egyptian stronghold by Antigonus. Such a prospect naturally alarmed him, for the failure of 
Perdiccas in 321 did not prove that Egypt was impregnable; indeed, earlier history proved that it 
was not. Conversely, the diversion of large portions of Antigonus’s armies to the eastern satrapies 
would ease the tension in the west, and so provide a welcome relief. Admittedly the position of 
Seleucus seemed desperate, and his overthrow merely a matter of months. Ptolemy perhaps 
thought that Seleucus would be able to hold his own; at any rate Seleucus had decided to take a 
great risk after Gaza, and there is no reason to think that his gamble was dependent upon Ptolemy 
continuing at war with Antigonus and refusing to sign a pele peace with him. For all that he 
owed to Ptolemy Seleucus would not have been so ungrateful as to embarrass him in that fashion; it 





$3 Welles ob. cif., no. 1.30 thinks that Ptolemy intervened (Camb, Amc. Hist, VI (1927), 
% Perh cai the checkin referred to in Welles, no. 1. 2 f. 456). No doubt he would have hindered a te pace it 
49 Diod. XIX 75. 6. he could have done so, but it is hard to believe that such 
“\ Cf Heuss, Hermes (1938), 189 n. 1. intervention, if it occurred, determined Cassander’s decision, 
“2 Welles, no, 1, 1 ff. Koehler (S8 Berlin (1901), 1060) thinks that friends of 
42.QOn Antigonus’s anxiety to win the confidence of the Cassander are meant; he does not accept that Piolemy is 


Greek cities by a sincere application of his autonomy policy, meant. | 

soe Diod. KIM 74. 1; 14. a. * See Olmstead, Class, Phil. (1937): 1H; of. Parker and 
“ Welles, no. 1.7 f wk | snes Dubberstein, Babyloman Chronology b26 B.c.-a.p, 45 (Studies in 
4° This is clearly recognised by Welles (op. at. 9). Tarn = Ancient Oriental Cicilisation no. 24 and. ed. 1946), 17 £ 
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is far more likely that a general agreement existed whereby each should act primarily for him- 
self but with regard for the other man’s position.*’ Excluded from the Peace, the position of 
Seleucus certainly appeared desperate, but +t had been his own choice, and his estimate of the 

ossibilities was proved correct in the outcome. Unfortunately, the defectivencss of our records 
for this period makes it impossible for us to give a final and satisfactory verdict on this question. 
How Bileacis overcame what to all appearance were insuperable wir Sak with an army compost 
in the main of Asiatics remains one of the most exciting lost chapters of history. Itis at least possible 
to make out that the failure of Antigonus to crush Seleucus in the eastern satrapies was the turning 
point in his fight for the empire. | | - 

After the signing of the Peace Antigonus must have been congratulating himself on having 

outmanoeuvred Ptolemy by his separate agreement with Cassander and Lysimachus, whereby he 
had forced Ptolemy to sacrifice Seleucus. It is true that Antigonus'’s dij lomatic skill was matched 
by the cunning of Ptolemy in using the autonomy slogan against its author, when he fomented (or 
sought to foment) disaffection amon: the Greek cities in Antigonus’s own territory,"* but those 
movements can have had but little effect on the course of operations further east. The decision of 
Antigonus to admit Ptolemy to the Peace does not indicate any great eaapg: sacrifice on his 
part; he had chosen to take the offensive in the east and not in the south, a deliberate choice and 
strategically correct. The Peace by isolating Seleucus gave Antigonus a great strategic gain, or so 
++ must have seemed at the time,” Naturally there is nothing about this in the letter to Scepsis ; 
there is only the vague reference to the sacrifice involved in admitting Ptolemy to the Peace.*° 
But, after all, it is not to be expected that Antigonus should take the Greek cities into hus full 
confidence. Nevertheless, the conclusion cannot be avoided that this and other passages in the 
letter are striking examples of dissembling, even of hypocrisy, on his part. This diplomatic shrewd- 
ness is one side of the man’s character, the other being his arrogance and ruthlessness, disfhigure- 
ments that spoilt the skill of his diplomacy by making him insist on excessively harsh terms from 
Cassander in 313 and 302, and perhaps also from Ptolemy in 314 (at Ecregma). 


Summary and Conclusion. 

Since Antigonus had already agreed on terms of peace with Cassander and Lysimachus in the 
agreement drawn up in 311, mere tolemy made a belated adhesion to them also, it seems certain 
that Cassander and Lysimachus had sacrificed Seleucus before Ptolemy had time to make 
representations on his behalf. If the explanation given above is correct—that the Ecregma 
negotiations had broken down on Ptolemy's insistence that Seleucus be covered in any settlement 
between himself and Antigonus—the isolation of Ptolemy and a suey coming to terms with 
Cassander and Lysimachus were natural objects of Antigonus’s policy. In this way Ptolemy was 

resented with a fait accompli in the form of a peace agreement the terms of which were already 
fixed, and he was given no room for manoeuvre; the draft had to be accepted as it stood or not at 
all. Ptolemy was compelled to admit his military inferiority to Antigonus and give up hope of 
securing the inclusion of Seleucus. Seen in this light, the exclusion of Seleucus from the Peace was 
the direct result of the allies’ failure to negotiate as a united body, the reasons for which have been 
already considered.** 

There is, then, no need to assume that the phrase me Lies ths “Acias traons implied the 
possibility of Seleucus maintaining the right to occupy a subordinate ‘aha under Antigonus, the 
acknowledged strategos of Asia, still less that the clause had been deliberately so worded under the 
influence of Ptolemy.®2 The correct explanation is that which is also the most natural: Seleucus 
was formally eachided from the peace treaty, in so far as the omission of his name from the text 
amounts to that. Antigonus’s immediate attack on him was, therefore, in no sense a violation of 
one: PEAS treaty. This is confirmed by the fact that when Ptolemy wished to bring aid to his 
hard-pressed friend by a diversionary attack on the southern coast of Asia Minor, the best excuse 
that he could think of for breaking the peace was the somewhat unconvincing charge that Antigonus 
had disregarded in his territories the fifth clause of the treaty," which guaranteed autonomy to 
Greek cities, a charge that completely overlooked the tender susceptibilities of Cassander on that 
subject, for Cassander throughout this period was the most persistent oppressor of Greek liberty. 
And so this incident too provides us with a good indirect art ied Ptolemy had not been consulted 

47 [t was probably a relief to both of them to kL ated. that they , ie v he flathy i : i 
A man of Gemocuss Yibre could a baste re peibci amie said sine cote Ew in Scsoa (opeieduecd ooematns ke. 
indefinitely, and Prolemy had a short way of dealing with by Tarn, Camb. Anc. Hist, VI, 485). 7 
dangerous men (cf. his treatment of Polemacus in 309 (Diod. Mt As Momigliano docs (see above p. 25); of. Bengtson, 
mor apt ns op. cit, I, 117 £; Heuss, Hermes (1938), 153 0, 2. The whole 


“XX 19. 3 f. } idea of a secret or silent agreement to protect the interest 
« Gf. Koehler, loc. cit, 1065. Seleucus seems unacceptable for the iri pea that the 


© Welles, no. 1. 32 ff. uncertainty created would have more or less invalidated tt 
* Corradi’s statement (Studi ellenistict (1929), 18) that the treaty from the start. The test case shows that Pb 
allies conducted the war in full accord is at variance with the renewing the war could not plead the violation of any such 
facts of the separate negotiations on the Hellespont and at agreement Antigonus (see below). 

Ecregma; when he says that there is no authority for supposing 8 Diod. 1g. 3 6 
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by Cassander in the negotiations that led up to the Peace. Cassander had neglected his feelings 
and interests in 311; what more natural than that he should neglect those of Cassander in re-opening 
the war with an agitation on behalf of Greek autonomy? ** | 

The general result, as I see it, is as follows. Antigonus by the Peace of 311 was able to secure 
as great a strategical gain as was eae by diplomacy alone. All that remained to do was to 
crown diplomatic victory by a forcible elimination of the isolated Seleucus, and so undo the 
unfortunate consequences of the defeat at Gaza in 312. ‘This, the essential consummation of the 
Peace of 311 ie \ntigonus its raison d’étre), proved beyond his powers. The ultimate failure of 
Antigonus’s fight for the empire was not the result of political or diplomatic weakness (in those fields 
he was far ahead of his opponents); in the strictest sense it was a military failure, and the most 
momentous and also the least expected failure of all was that against the weakest of his enemies in 
the years following 311.*° 

R. H. Smmpson 


Rhodes University, 
Grahamstown. 





“4 Piolemy had made an autonomy proclamation in 315 in| Droysen, working without the Scepais letter or the Babylonian 
imitation of Antigonus (Diod. XIX 62,1). There is no reason evidence, recognised part of the truth. He believed that the 
to think that Cassander was consulted then. For Ptolemy, allies had been compelled to make peace on surprisingly 
with scarcely any Greek cities in his own territory, it was a unfavourable terms because of their lack of | cration; he 
cheap tactic. even believed in a separate peace precede the combined 

68° Cy. the penctrating remarks of Rostovizeff in the same peace, but supposed that it was with Ptolemy (the hae way 
sense, Soc. Ex. Hist. of the Hellenistic World (1941),13 ‘Tarn's round). Above all Droysen has the merit ibs Sear clearly 
view of all these events seems to be similar to that expresed in = that Seleucus was not included in the Peace and that Antigonus 
the present paper, though he is forced to deal only briefly with made peace in order to attack Seleucus (op. cit. IT 1. Gu ff). 
each development (Cams. Anc, Hist. VI (1927), 486-95). 


KLEOMENES, MARATHON, THE HELOTS, AND ARKADIA 


Prato says that the Spartans arrived one day late for Marathon because they were at the time 


engaged in a war against Messene, and he hints that they had other difficulties too." 


As there is no 


mention of this revolt of the Messenians in Herodotos or Thucydides, or in any later historian, it 1s 


generally supposed that Plato 
mistaken about it. 


‘whose historical references are notoriously inaccurate) was simply 
Nevertheless, two curious facts seem to support him: Zankle was seized about 


this time by Anaxilas of Rhegion and renamed Messene because, says Pausanias, Messenians fleeing 
from the Spartans after an unsuccessful revolt formed the bulk of his forces;* secondly, Strabo says 


that the second Messenian War was 


the one in which Tyrtaios was engaged, and that there were 


two later wars between Messene and Sparta—the last of these, the fourth, was presumably the one 


which followed the earthquake of 465; 


the third may then be Plato’s war in 490." 


lhese two 


supporting indications have not convinced most historians, for Thucydides gives a different explana- 
tion of the renaming of Zankle,* and Strabo does not clearly and definitely refer to a revolt in 490. 
It has also seemed surprising that no authors earher than Strabo and Pausanias should have preserved 


the tradition of the war. The question 
who decides that the revolt is a fiction.® 


has often been discussed, most recently and fully by Jacoby, 


I wish to suggest that the case for a Messenian revolt in 490 has been considerably strengthened 
by two minor facts, both based on contemporary evidence, which have recently been established 


with some degree of probability by papers in this Journal: 
has been shown by Mr. E. S. G. Robinson to be 489-8,° 
and it has been shown by Miss L. H. Jeffery that the 5 


Zankle by Anaxilas (and the Messenians) 


the date of the seizure and renaming of 


artan dedication at Olympia for victory 


over the Messenians ‘ in their second revolt’ (JG V.1, 1562) is probably earlier than 465 (the date 


hitherto usually assumed for it), that it indeed should belong very early in the century." 


We thus 


have contemporary epigraphical evidence (not entirely certain) that there was a helot revolt early in 


the fifth century, and numismatic evidence 
renamed Messenc. 


(highly probable )that | : 
The two arguments are quite independent of each other and of the passage in 


489 is the date when Zankle was 


Plato; they are accordingly strong additional reasons for believing that there was a helot revolt in 490. 


This revolt, if it occurred, was probably, 
by the exiled Spartan king Kleomenes, 


stirring up trouble for the Spartan Government.’ He pre 
ague among the cities of Arkadia. 


in forming an anti-Spartan 


for he was in Arkadia at the time, vi 


as Dickins long ago maintained,* provoked or assisted 


orously engaged in 
robably succeeded, as I shall try to show, 


It has been considered su 


seg 

that Kleomenes’ activities in Arkadia, which are usually treated as abortive, should have so Eeaal 

the Spartans that they recalled him to resume his reign. If, however, Kleomenes had both stirred 
| : 


1 Lawes iii Gg2d, and, especially, Gg8e: Bonfety obels fee 
TAR yt AcmaSemovian otto: 66 Od Te TOU Tips Mecatene Stes tot 


asian 8 Ste opeeares tir et Repos Rants peeves Un Meee 
er 


Does the vague reference to other Spartan difficulties pe 
refer to the formation of the Arkalitan League (sec Below), 


or, more generally, to their difficulties with Kleomencs? 

* Pausanias iv 29: After the capture of Ira im their second 
war with Sparta (which Pausanias dates to the 28th Olympiad— 
668 s.c.) the Mesenians who had not been captured ey the 
rtans decide to found a colony, and accept the invitation 
Anaxilas of Rhegion (who was tyrant there from 494 to 

76) to help him conquer Zankle; this they do (* in the agth 
tym iad") and change the name of Zankle to Messene. 
The c ological confusion was pointed out by Bentley im the 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, ete. (1697, enlarged edition 
1699). See also Diodorus xv, 66: rwis 5° lv Eoahig Mecotyeny tiv 

dvoporrivioay we 


do” henlvoy Cuoqec Orn anrporcny. 

2. Strabo vili 4, 10: bri phy ody tod Tuptalow 6 Beirepoy Orriipte 
méAgues: tplrov Gt nal thraproy cuotival goo, by O xomAcngay ol 
L 

4 Thuc. vi 4, 6: robs 5 Eoylouy "Avafidas “Pryieo Tupawey 

» Getipoy ikBalder wal ri mdAm odnds Euppebcrow cdpearcov 
The aemon ar tate Pe not incompatible. 

. Gr, Hit, Ila (1949), roy. . 
diffidence I make the following Lede sy remarks about Jacoby's 
discussion, There seems to be no guarantee that A‘ is t 
only intermediate source used by Pausanias, or that Khianos 
aad ‘the vulgate * plus some Myron were * A's” only sources. 
Moreover, if las’ sources are a5 : ¥ mixed in 
his narrative as Jacoby holds, it is obviously difficult to feel 
eertain about their identification and to know exactly what 
comes from which. Jacoby's argument seems to depend on 
the assumption that our information about the sources available 
to Pausanias, and used by him, is approximately complete. 






The attempt at Quellenforschung must, of course, be made, and 
Jacoby’s analysis is very altractive; it is still a question how 
much real confidence one can have in the results in detail, 
But when every allowance is made for the uncertainties, 
acoby's conclusion that Rhianos dated the revolt of the 
essenians led by Aristomenes to the carly fifth century seems 
highly probable, It seems to me much less clear that this 
early Bab costes revolt must be pronounced a fiction in fofe, 
Whether the Mewenian revolts were two or three in number 
is surely a literary rather than an historical question—there 
must, in three centuries of oppression, have been more revolts 
than that, although perhaps only two or three of them could 
perly be called ‘war’, Both Plato and Rhianos put a 
Aeesecaiars revolt carly in the fifih century, and it is surely 
more likely that they had some tradition of an insurrection at 
that time to go on than that they had none. This a priori 
consideration is ropes ed by various definite indications, 
especially now by the date of the change of name at Zankle, 
ancl by the probable date of the Olympia dedication: see 
notes 6 and 7 below, 

* * Rhegion, Zankle-Messana and the Samians *, by E. 5. G. 
Robinson, JHS LXVI (1946), pp. 19-21. Robinson shows 

od reason to believe that the ians who seized the town 
m 494/94 struck only five numbered and probably annual 
issues ef coin before being ousted by Anaxilas, an event which 
will thus have occurred in 489, or possibly in 458, 

7* Comments on some archaic Greek msacriptions’, by 
L. H. Jeffery, FHS LAITX 1949); PR z 5 oo, c¢ Pp 26-30. 
Miss Jeffery shows that the letter forms | i¢ Inscription can 
hardly be dated as late as 405; thus the dedication should not 
be related to the revolt which followed the earthquake. The 
letter forms certainly seem too early for a date near the middle 
of the camurh but unfortunately there is littl comparative 
material available, 


© ©The Growth of Spartan Policy’, by Guy Dickins, HS 
XXXII (1912), pp. 1-42, sce pp. 31-2. ® Her. vi 74. 
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up a helot revolt and succeeded in organising an anti-Spartan Arkadian League, the Spartan 
authorities may well have felt that the first step in dealing with the situation was to entice him back 
to Sparta and do away with him. Many scholars have believed that Kleomenes was murdered ; 1" 
the motives for such a murder were stronger than has been realised. | 

There 1s perhaps no need to discuss again in detail the credibility of the helot revolt of 4go—the 
coins and the inscription should help to convince the sceptics—but it is worth while to present the 
numismatic evidence for the contemporary foundation of an Arkadian League, since it has never, I 
think, been given its proper weight. What little is known about the history of Arkadia in the late 
sixth and early fifth centuries is soon recapitulated. About the middle of the sixth century Sparta 
had been successful in a long war against Tegea, which was followed, apparently, by the reduction 
of Orchomenos and the rest of the Arkadian towns or cantons. These places retained an at least 
nominal independence, and two of them, Heraia and Mantineia, issued coins in their own names 
before the end of the century. Probably in 490 Kleomenes (who had fled from Sparta some time 
in 491, about a year before the battle of Marathon, and had retired at first to Thessaly) came 
to Arkadia and united, or at least tried to unite, the Arkadians against Sparta—vewtepa proce 
Tphypara, cuvietas Tols "ApKdabeas él 17 2rapty—binding their chief men to him by terrible oaths 
(Her. vi 74-5). Strangely enough, this incident, though mentioned by R. Weil in the first of his 
two important articles,’ has never been connected with the beginning of the Arkadian issues, of 
which it is so obvious an explanation—Herodotos says that Kleomenes united the Arkadians, and 
the coins show that the league he formed was effective and lasting. 

The coinage of the Arkadians, inscribed APKAAIKON (in full or abbreviated), was struck in small 
denominations only—triobols, mostly, with occasional obols and hemiobols—but specimens are of 
frequent occurrence, attractive and varied in type, and well known to collectors and students. 
Imhoof-Blumer attributed them to the mint of Heraia, the early coins of which he was the first to 
identify, and as they fit very neatly into the long gap between the earlier and later issues of this 
small Arkadian canton, all later scholars have followed him in this. Weil has considered the 
coinage at some length. He was originally inclined to hold that the coins were only temple, 
sanctuary, or festival issues '* (the idea is vague, and it is hard to find a word for it), but he later 
came to emphasise the economic and political implications of the *‘ pamarkadian’ coinage; ™ he 
explained our lack of information about the * altarkadische Gemeinwesen’ by Sparta’s ‘ Vorherr- 
schaft © in the Peloponnesos and her unwillingness to recognise a league among states which she pre- 
ferred to deal with individually. He nevertheless sto a, short of considering the league as a fully 

htical entity, and emphasised the fact that the Arkadian cantons sent individual contingents to 
Chermopylai (Her. vii 202), and appear widely separated in the inscription on the Plataia tripod. 
Later scholars have stressed the religious as opposed to the political aspect of the coinage; Babelon 
is the most explicit of them: * Les Héraeens,—les monnaies nous |'attestent,—devenus présidents 
des jeux Arcadiques, firent frapper des monnaies dont la légende appelle le complément suivant: 
"ApKabiKG dydvev afiue (ou KSuLC, OU XapcKTip) OU "ApKOSiKeY kydveo elit ofc. .. 
La légende APKAAIKON ne doit pas s’expliquer autrement; il serait contraire 4 lhistoire de 
supposer, par exemple, l’existence d’une ligue politique arcadienne qui eut fait frapper ces monnaies 
auxquelles on reconnaitrait ainsi un charactére federal. Une pareille confédération n’a pu exister 
au v° siécle.’'* Gardner in 1918 said that the hemidrachms of Heraia ‘ were probably struck in 
connexion with the festival of Zeus Lycaeus at Lycosura, and passed among the Arcadians as a 
sort of religious coinage ‘; they were succeeded by the coins inscribed APKAAIKON, which ‘ seem to 


show that Heraea was regarded as the leading city of Arcadia’.'* And Seltman in 1933 called the 
Arkadian issues * priestly rather than civic, . . . religious and agonistic in character’.* Head, 
too, treats the coins as evidence of a religious but not of a political federation, although he says of the 
early coinage of Phokis that * like the archaic money of Arcadia it is distinctly federal in character ’17 
The numismatists have hesitated to attribute coins to a league which the historians did not recognise, 
and the historians have naturally followed the numismatists in supposing that the coins were some- 
how struck for the festival of Zeus Lykaios or for the Arkadian games," yet both illogically slur the 





 Beloch (Gr, Geseh, IT, 1, and ed., Pp: 36) says: “Wahrschein- for, and somehow put into circulation at, religious festivals is 
lich haben thn die Ephoren aus dem Wege geraumt,im Einver- a frequent assumption of numismatists; money, however, is 
standnis mit seinem Sticibrudern, Leonidas und Kleombrotes." surely more often ma to fairs and festivals than carried 
Similarly, Mitchell and Caspari (George Grote, A History of away from them—it is the visitors who do the purchasing, 
Greece, ed. M. & C., London n.d.-1907, p. 176) say * it ma GIN AXTK, pp. 144-5. 
be suspected that Herodotus’ account of Kleomenes’ deat ME. Babclon, Sraité des monnaies precques . . . II. 1 (1907), 
covers a piece of foul play on the part of the ephors’, and pp. B60, = “i 
Monro expresses the same suspicion in CAH IV, pp. 261-2. Percy Gardner, A History of Ancient Coinage (Oxford, 1918), 
“)* Arkadische Miinzen " in ral IX (1882), pp. 18-41, and =p. 381. ) 

* Nachmals das altarkadische Gemeinwesen" in SEN XXIX ' Charles Seltman, Greek Coins (London, 1933), p. 97. 
(1912), pe. 1399-46. | * B. V. Head, Historia Numorwm * (Oxford, 1911), PP. 444 
' ZW UX, p, 20: * Da ein politisches Centrum in Arkadien and 32. : 
vor der Erbauung von Megalopolis nicht cxisticrt hat, muss Historians have regularly treated Kleomenes’ activities in 
der Pragort der arkadischen Landesmiineen wahrend der Arkadia as abortive: How and Wells, A Commentary on Hero- 
Glteren Zeit gesucht werden bei cinem der gemeinsamen dotus, vol. 2 (Oxford, 91d), p. 93 ad vi 75, 1; K. J. Beloch, 
Stammesheiligthiimer des Landes." That coins were struck Gr. Gexh. Il 1 (and ed. Strassburg, 1914), p. 96; J. A. R. 
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distinction, and slip into thinking of the Arkadian issues as somehow ‘ political’ as well as 
‘religious °. 

Veil dated the coins early—roughly from 520 to 420—and was followed in this by Hiller (s.v. 
Arkadia in RE), by Six (NC 1895), and by Head in the first edition of Historia Numorum (1883) ; 
Seltman holds that the series begins ‘ about 500': Gardner says ‘ about the time of the Persian 
Wars’; the dates usually accepted now are ¢. 490 to ¢. 417—s0 Imhoof-Blumer, Babelon, Head in 
his second edition, etc. But the various dates suggested for the beginning of the series all rest on 
‘style *, and are admittedly only approximate. _ : 

The decision of both numismatists and historians to regard the coinage as primarily * religious * 
is partly due to the analogy of the * festival * coins of Elis (which are of larger denominations—one 
small issue is inscribed OAYMMTIKON), but chiefly to the supposed fact that the Arkadian League 
was first founded by Lykomedes in 370. Moreover, the complete lack of any reference to Heraia, 
either in literature or in inscriptions, between the time of her sixth-century treaty with Elis * and 
the beginning of the fourth century has naturally made scholars hesitate to assign her a leading 
position in Arkadia—Weil, in particular, recommends the cultivation in this matter of the ars 
nesclend!. Yet we know very little of any kind about Arkadia in the sixth and fifth centuries, * festival 
coinages’ are not well authenticated in the classical period except, perhaps, in the special case of 
Olympia, and the natural interpretation of the coins is that they were issued by an Arkadian League; 
this interpretation is supported by their small denominations and by the numbers in which they are 
found—small numerous coins are far more likely to have been issued to pay troops than to serve as 
‘souvenirs’ for a sparsely attended festival.*° When to these general considerations one adds the 
fact that we happen to know that Kleomenes did form some kind of Arkadian League at the very 
time to which the earliest Arkadian coins are in any case to be attributed, and that there are later 
traces of such a league, it seems foolish to resist, on an argumentum ex silentio, the natural implication 
of the coinage. 

It is surely no accident that we now begin to mect references to joint actions of the Arkadians. 
They formed part of the Spartan army at Thermopylai, and the "ApxddSes méwres were at the 
Isthmus under Kleombrotos later in the same year." It is true, as Weil points out, that the con- 
tingents of Tegea, Orchomenos, and Mantineia fought separately at Plataia and were not listed 
together on the tripod (indeed the Mantineans were not listed at all): perhaps, as he suggests, the 
Spartans preferred to separate them. But some ten or fifteen years later Sparta had to fight a great 
battle at Dipaia mpds "ApxdétSas tmovros Ay Movtivéeov (Her. ix 35)-® The fact that the Man- 
tineans were not involved 1s only what we should expect, both from the long-standing enmity 
between Tegea and Mantineia, and from the coins themselves; for Mantineia is the one Arkadian 
polis which issues coins at the same time as the $y OST Pheneos, Stymphalos, and Tegea 
strike no coins between c. 490 when the league issues begin and late in the century when they come to 
an end, but all of these towns have their own coiages in the late fifth century.** It is hard to 
resist the conclusion that this obscure war was fought against Sparta by an Arkadian League (to 
which Mantineia did not belong) which paid its troops in its own coin. ; 

Thus Kleomenes almost certainly organised an anti-Spartan Arkadian League, and it is 
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Monro in CAH IV (Cambridge, 1990), p. 261, ete, Grote 


: —the 48o's when Tegea was hostile to Sparta, the 470's when 
merely says that Kleomenes * employed the powerful infl o te ; 


ca was friendly but Mantineia was * a source of trouble’ 
(Sparta doubtless disapproved of her new, probably democratic, 
pacitiomes), and the middle of the 460's w Tegea was again 


uence 3=6T 
of his regal character and heroic lineage to arm the Arcadian 
people against his country", making no reference to a league. 


Grote’s editom, Mitchell and Caspari (fc. note 1) say ‘a 
nucleus for an Arcadian League existed in the common 
religious cult of Zeus Lykacus in connexion with which a 
federal coinage was issued at this period", but they seem not 

uite to believe in the league, and do not refer to it again; 
Ciapani includes a brief notice of the Arkadian coins in his 
“s ‘of Greek Federal Issues" in JHS XXXVI (1917), 
pp. 160-84, but he appears to accept Weil's early date for 
them, he docs not mention Kleomenes. 

iM. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 1* (Oxford, 1946), 


no. 5. 
78 °The Arkadian games for which they were supposed! 
issued, though of great antiquity (Aristotle ap. schol. Aristides, 
p- 105, ed. W. Fromme), 1826, says that they were earlier than 
the Olympic), were not otherwise of great importance—the 
scanty festimonia (chiefly two or three references in Pindar, 
and the scholia ad foc.) are collected in W. Immerwahr, Die 
Kulte und Mylien Arkadiens 1 (Leipzig, 1891), p. 5. 

" Her. viii. 71. 

= That Tegea, at least, had been hostile to Sparta for some 
years is clear from the fact that the Elean seer Hegesistratos 
took refuge there from the Spartans some time before Plataia 
(Her. ix 98), and that the exiled Spartan king Leotychidas 
— perhaps ten years there, from 479/68 or 478/7 until his 
death in 469 (7)—Her. vi 72. ‘The best discussion of Arkadian 


history at this period is by A. Andrewes iv * Snavte meal nadia 
in the Early Fifth Century", 7Ae Phoenix VI (1952), Gon 
Andrewes dist egeo-Spartan relations 


istinguishes three stages in T 


ile but Mantineta was friendly, We may perhaps equate 
Tegea with the Arkadian League, of which it was the strongest 
member, Then the * friendliness * of the 470's (or is friendliness 
too strong a word?) was due, at the time of Plataca to Spartan 
for the strength of the new league, and at the end of 

the decade to the League's fear of the ncw Mantincia—Sparta 
found it necessary to treat Sige with respect at the time 
= Platara, while the League ed Spartan neutrality (and 
jparta the League's) as Mantincia and Elis grew strongcr 
through synoicim at the end of the decade. Perhaps the 
470s should be regarded rather as a period of wary co-opera- 
tion; im the 460's Mantincia exploited the essential hostility 


between the League and a torte a. 

an syrupy Prone the Euboian ue was founded and 
the Eubotan federal coinage began—in 411/10—the inde- 
pendent cities which composed the League struck no coins for 
period of some forty years or more; when they did begin 
to strike in their own names again, about 369 (?), Eretria 
did not do so—perhaps an indication that the league no 
longer had any real existence but was being maintained as a 
fiction by the city which had been its capital. I have dis- 
cussed these matters in some detail in a forthcoming study of 
‘The Euboian League and its Coinage’. ‘The exact date 
when the Arkadian Lea: sues Came to an end, and the 
exact dates at which the individual Arkadian towns begin to 
strike again, arc not, of course, known, Head in Hist, Num.? 
assumed that there was an overlap; Weil considered that 
there was none. | 
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_obviously probable that he also had a finger in the helot revolt (if any); either he supported the 
revolt by forming the League or the League by stirring up the revolt; in either case the threat to 
their security is a more likely reason than religious scruples for the Spartans’ unwillingness to leave 
the Peloponnesos at a moment’s notice when Athens sent her urgent request for help. But somehow 
the threat was met, and part at least of the Spartan army marched.** The revolt must have been 
suppressed, the Arkadians intimidated, and Kleomenes recalled before Pheidippides arrived, for the 
ephors were able to promise that help would be sent as soon as the moon was full—in a week or ten 
days. Why, then, dia they delay at all? We do not know, but there are various possible reasons. 
If, for instance, considerable numbers of Spartans were still scattered about Messenia engaged 
in the duties of the kputrteia, it may have been clear to the ephors that it would take at least a week 
to collect an army, and they may not have cared to explain the real reason to the outside world. 
The Spartans undoubtedly had to deal with unrest among the helots more often than they wished 
the outside world to realise,*4 and our uncertainty about this particular revolt is perhaps one result 
of their official secrecy. | 
The revolt was dealt with by force; Kleomenes was handled differently. He was recalled 
and reinstated on the throne—whereupon he immediately went mad and committed suicide.** 
Herodotos’ whole account of Kleomenes is notoriously hostile and unsatisfactory—many historians 
have suspected with reason that the story of his death conceals a murder which the ephors had both 
arranged and hushed up. This seems even more probable if we are right that Kleomenes’ treasonable 
activities during his exile were not abortive, but shook the Spartan state. 
W. P. WALLACE 


University College, 
Toronto. 











24 Tt is unfortunately impossible to tell exactly how long is emphasised by Sotiriades in Mpa, “An. "A. VITT, 1993), 20 
an interval separates the Spartan refusal to march at once that no firm conclusions are posible. 
(as delivered in Sparta to Pheidippides) and the actual setting * There is evidence of unrest among the helots on some 
out of their 2000 hoplites, One difficulty is that there is no occasion prior to 465 in Thuc, I 128, 1, where the Athenians 
reason to suppose that any state's calendar, in the carly fifth tell the Spartans to * drive out the curse of Tainaron "—ol yap 
century, was in step with the moon—see on ths question AaxeSmpiwcr dvooiigorris wore ix Tod Lepod tod Moombavoy dra 
W. EK. Pritchett’s sensible remarks in‘ Julian Dates and Greek Toovapoy wey Elkeoto Intray Groyoyovres Bide fmpay &:" 5 5 mol 
Calendars" in CP XLII (1947), pp. 237-43, pecially p. 298, ogden atroty voulfoun tor piyoy cacpdy yevioton ly Tmdpry. It is 
Indeed, the probability is strong that all cal % were + possible that this incident was connected with the revolt of 
lo some extent, some wrong indeed. Thus Herodotes 490. | 
one actual date—Pheidippides’ arrival at Sparta on the ninth ™ Tt is truce that most historians are unwilling to accept 
of the an month—<does not help. Plutarch’s thrice- Herodotos’ definite implication that Kleomenes’ death ante- 
recorded date for Marathon (and for the celebration of the dated Marathon (sce Beloch, Gr. Gesch. II. 1%, p. 36; Mor 
victory), Boedromion 6, is often doubted (see Jacoby'’s note in CAH IV, pp. 261-2; A. Andrewes, Aegina, 
rai in JHS LXV (1g44), p. 62) but may well be right; if so, ate: Bo p.c.”, BSA XXXVII, 1996-97, p. 4, etc.); for they 

1 th ween eercion of Ai 


we have evidence that the Athenian calendar war out of step there is too little time betw his ¢ | Algina 
with the moon in is ed Herodotos certainly implies that ming-summer 491) and the battle of Marathon, a period 
the battle was fought about the time of the full moon—the ral more than a year, for his recorded movements and 
Spartans arrived at Athens three days after the full moon, for a war between Athens and Aigina (Her. vi 87-93). 
marched to Marathon, and found the dead still unburied. Andrewes may well be right about the Aiginetan wane bat 
As Herodotos also suggests that Pheidippides left Athens after as far as Kleomenes himeelf is concerned, if his bribery of the 
the Persian landing at Marathon, that the battle occurred Pythia was discovered in the summer of 491 and hus flight 
about a week after the landing, and that the Spartans arrived from Sparta followed almost at once, his visit to Thessaly, his 
two or three days later, he appears to imply that the Spartans Arkadian activities, and his recall may surely belong to the 
marched out about a weck or at most ten days after Pheidip- autumn of 491 and the winter, spring, and summer of 490 
pices” arrival, His dates are not, however, explicit, and his without ue compression. Indeed, this rather close time- 
relative chronology contains inherent difficulties (e.g. did table shows that the helot revolt must have been suppressed 
Pheidippides rally not leave for Sparta until Athens had = very quickly, and helps to explain why it did not leave clearer 
received news of the Persian landing in Attica?—this difficulty traces in the tradition. 
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Heroportus in the course of his description of Kambyses’ conquest of Egypt gives both the 
earliest and the only detailed account we possess of Polykrates, the tyrant of Samos.’ Thucydides 
makes a brief reference to him, also dating him to the reign of Kambyses (fri KayBucou), 530- 
522 B.c.* Other references, as will appear, are late, scattered, and incidental. In attempting 
to determine the length of the Samian tyranny, Herodotus will, therefore, be our most important 
source of evidence. Although his interest is concentrated on the career- of Polykrates, he provides 
enough information about Samian activities “ the immediately joeie period to suggest that 
Polykrates is, in most cases, continuing a policy already initiate eneration before him. The 
difficulty of compressing into the brief period of Kambyees all that 1s pis ace to the tyranny of Poly- 
krates is notorious, as is also the difficulty of reconciling with the usually accepted dates of Polykrates 
the chronological references to other people connected with the Samian tyranny. There is a similar 
problem about the dating of two of the great Samian works which Herodotus describes, the water 
tunnel of Eupalinos, and the Heraton of Rhotkos.* The usual assumption that the Samian tyranny 
began with Poly rates’ seizure of power in the middle or late thirties ts not, I think, adequate to 
explain the evidence. There are various indications that the Samian tyranny, or a régime at Samos 
which closely resembled the subsequent tyranny, had begun in the generation before Polykrates, 
and that Polykrates himself, because of his spirited resistance to Persia, has been credited with 
what was in reality the achievement of a continuous policy which had been begun earlier, perhaps 
by his father. 

The date of Polykrates’ death can be determined with reasonable certainty. Herodotus pre- 
faces his account of Oroites’ plot with the remark that ‘ these things occurred about the time of 
Kambyses’ last illness *,* thus xing Polykrates’ death to ca. 522 B.c. The beginnin of his power 15 
dated by Eusebius ca. Ol. 62, 532 B.c.,° and many historians accept this date since Herodotus * and 
Thucydides,? in pases him in the reign of Kambyses which began in 930 B.C., may be supposed 
to put the beginning of Polykrates’ reign little, if at all, earlier than that.* Others, troubled by the 
difficulty of leaving a gap aie the Phokaian thalassocracy, which must have ended with the capture 
of Phokaia by the Persians not long after the fall of Sardis, and also of accounting for all that is 
ascribed to Samos in this period,” push back the beginning of Polykrates’ power to ca. 540 B.c.' 
It is not placed earlier than this because Polyainos says that se ask and his brothers seized the 

nny with reinforcements from Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxos.!! rye gdamis himself had assisted 

isistratos of Athens in his final seizure of power at the Battle of Pallene, 546 p.c.,° and in return 


1 Hadt. 3. re cols, 1727-6, angues for 590 s.c, and makes the tyranny - of 


* Thuc. 1, a. For. the dates of Kambyses sec RB. A. Polykrates coincide with a sixteen-year thalassocracy, 538-522 
Parker Saal Ww. “H. Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology 626 .c. See below, note 91, for a discussion of the thalassocracy 
B.C.~A.D. 45 Dra p42), 12. 0 After Kyros captured Sardis he left Ionia for the conquest 

® Hdt. 3. 6o * Hdt. 3. 120. 1. of ag Ha putting Tabalos and Paktyes in charge of Lydia 


4 Eusebius, ‘Chronici Canenes, Armenian version ed. We b and Tonia. The revolt of Paktyes followed immediately 
spot in Die Grichkischen Christlichen Schriftsteller, Eusebius Wer (Hdt. 1. 154). Mazares was sent to subdue Paktyes: later 
Band V mg ee t); Fiera version ed. by he took -Ligays and the plain of the Meander, after which he 
rena Eusebius H i Chromici Canones Latias” pen died (Hdt. 1. 161). Hee was then sent to succeed him 
aaa 5 eronpin (Oxford, 1923). The dates given and directed a first attack on Phokaia. The Persian capture 
for the accession rat Polykrates and his two brothers (as for of Phokaia occurred, therefore, within one or two years of the 
many other events) differ by several years in the various MSS, fall of Sardis, J. L. "Myres, , Herodotus Father , Seni (Oxford, 
of the Armenian and Latin versions; ¢.g. both a.a. Abr. 1481 3), 163, places the fall of Phokaia after yros’ capture of 
(535 B.c.) and aa, Abr. 1484 (592 B.c,) are found in the Babylon (599 B.c.), but Herodotus (1. 177) scems to i mply 
Armenian MSS, (Karst, of. ail. io, n. 7). The reason for that Harpagos’ campaigns coincided with Kyros’ earlier 
these discrepancies can casily be seen in the Bodleian MS. of cam: in upper Asia and that the attack on Babylon was 
Jerome, where the notice, afud Samum tyrannidem exercent Ines later, precise date of the fall of Sardis is not known; 
Jratres Polycrates Sylus et Pantagnostus, takes three lines, the first Herodotus certainly places. it later than the battle of Pallene 
of which is above the line on which LAST ye iS written. 47/6), and his authority seems to me as reliable as any. 
Some editors date the event in the last year of OL. 6 (533 0 .), he difference between the various dates proposed (547 to 
others in the first year of Ol. 62 (592 o.c.). For the leian §=541/go) docs not affect this argument; cven at the latest it 
MS, see The Bodlewn Manuscript of Jerome's Version of the is well before the time of Polykrates. For the various dates 
Chronicle « Eusebius Reproduced in Collotype, with an ecdccion = discussion of them see; A. T. Olmst wadht Bees 
by J. K. Fotheringham (Oxford, 1905), Fol. 81. Chote BLY (Chicago, 1944), 40; Sidney. Santhe ceria 
* Hat. 3. 99. 1. LV, Literary and History, Schweich 
a ae “a> Biol Gr. Gesch, I1* oo 895), 508-9 Lecture on ones ita a i ra 
t, Gr. a, 1 » 00g, oz; i XXI (ig6t), a0, 
n. a ~ §> Clots and Cohen, Hist. gr. I (Paris, 1948), 281; note ; (1958), 21g 
W. W. How and J. Wells, 4 Commentary on Herodotus 1 (Oxford, T Boiyaines, Strategikon T. 23. 2. 
riz), 267; F. Jacoby, FGH II BD (Berlin, 1930), 727, in 1 Hdt. [. 61. 4; 1-2. It is unnecessary here to argue 
commentary on Apollodoras F 29. the date of the battle of Palleme; Het. 5. 65. 9, Gpfowns ply 
' Eg. K. J. Beloch, Ger. Gesch. I. 1 (Strassburg, 1912),375; “Aanvaicow én" frex Ef te Kal tpitnovra secms to be the crucial 
L. Burchner, AE I A2 (Stuttgart, 1920), col. 2214, who gives passage. It indicates a thirty-six-year period of continuous 
540 B.C. as the date for the three brothers and 37 8.c. with tyranny prior to the expulsion of Hippias in the archonship 
a Claas mark for Polykrates’ sole power ; P.N. Ure, OCD of Harpaktides, Sree B.c., and thus dates the battle ce 
re ord, 1949), 7tt-12; E, L, Minar Fe Set A Pythagorean Pallene in [6 pc, See F. Jacoby, Atthis (Oxford, 1949), 
elitics (Baltimore, 1942), 2; T. Lenschau, RE 2 (1952), 188-96, bat WA Wade-Gery, JHS LXXI (1951), 219. 
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Peisistratos had subdued Naxos and handed it over to Lygdamis, depositing with him hostages of 
prominent Athenian families. Enough time must be allowed after Peisistratos finally established 
himself in 546 p.c. for him to set up Lygdamis, and then for Lygdamis to send aid to Polykrates. 
This is the reason why those who desert the Eusebian date of 532 8.c., supported as it seems to 
be by Herodotus and Thucydides, cannot put Polykrates much before 540 B.c. But, even if Poly- 
krates is put as far back as this evidence will allow, it is not carly enough to help materially towards 
a solution of the very difficulties which led to questioning the usual dates. We may, therefore, 
accept the chronographers’ dates for Polykrates—ca. 532 B.c. for the beginning of his power and 
ca. 522 B.C. for his death—that is, as both Herodotus and Thucydides indicate, a period roughly 
conte porary with Kambyses of Persia (530-522 B.c.). The difficulties demand more drastic 
remedy. | | 

A careful reading of Herodotus suggests that the same policy had been pursued in Samos since 
the time of Alyattes of Lydia and the early years of Amasis of Egypt, that is since the 560's at least." 
The most reasonable inference to be drawn from this continuity of policy is that the tyranny, too, had 
begun as early as the 560’s. Ca. 525/4 8.c., when the disaffected Samian oligarchs of whom Poly- 
krates had hoped to nd himself by sending them as his contingent for Kambyses’ attack on Egypt 
asked for help to depose Polykrates," Herodotus tells us that Sparta was willing to assist them 
for two reasons: first, out of gratitude (evepyeoias éxtivevtes), because the Samians had helped 
Sparta against the revolting Messenians; secondly, for the sake of revenge, because the Samians had 
stolen the bowl the Spartans were sending to Kroisos, and the linen corselet which Amasis of Egypt 
was sending to them.!5 Corinth, similarly, joined in the attack on Polykrates because the Samians 
had intercepted the three hundred Corcyrean boys whom Penander had sent to Alyattes, * a genera- 
tion earlier and about the time of the seizure of the wine bowl ’.1* ‘The natural interpretation of this 
incident is that the Samian oligarchs were able to claim Spartan gratitude for their help in the 
Messenian wars because Samos was under an oligarchy when the help was sent in the latter half of 
the seventh century; just as clearly were they able to appeal to the Spartan and Corinthian desire 
for revenge because the régime which had committed the thefts was the régime they were now wishing 
to overthrow, a tyranny which had been practising piracy since the days of Alyattes. It should be 
remembered that Herodotus, in describing Polykrates’ career, says that he had a fleet of a hundred 
pentekonters with which he plundered all shipping: friend or foe, and that this piracy was the 
occasion of bitter complaints.’’ It is clear that his policy was no innovation. ! 

_ The significance of this incident has been overlooked. The Spartan and Corinthian willingness 

to help the Samian oligarchs is explicable only if the thefts were the work of Polykrates himself, or of a 
predecessor in a similar position, closely connected with him whose sins could justly be visited 
upon his head. The first alternative is difficult: Polykrates himself could hardly have committed 
either theft; the bowl was a gilt on the occasion of the alliance made between Sparta and Kroisos 
shortly before the latter’s fall, and Herodotus says that the theft of the corselet occurred the year 
before. The Corcyrean boys were a present from Periander to Alyattes, and must therefore have 
been sent at latest before the death of Alyattes ca. 560-555 B.c. This leaves the second alternative, 
that the thefts were committed under the same regime but by a Bava pencte of Polykrates. The 
obvious person would be the father of Polykrates, whose name Herodotus says was Aiakes, and 
to whom Suidas refers as ruling over Samos." It is true that Herodotus tells no anecdotes and gives 
no further information about Aiakes, but the argumentum ¢ silentio is particularly dangerous in the 
case of Herodotus, and should never be used to discredit other information he has collected. Hero- 
dotus’ sources were oral tradition, which tends to gather about individuals, and often leaves gaps, 
even in the case of important persons and events. Moreover, his narrative is here concerned with 
Polykrates and his relations with Amasis and Kambyses, and a digression would be inappropriate. 
A similar and equally striking omission of all anecdotes or information about earlier or later members 
of a tyrant ke is to be found in the account of the Sikyonian tyranny, where two detailed stories 
about Kleisthenes are told, and his genealogy is the only mention of earlier members of the family; 
yet we know that the tyranny lasted a rae LA years and that Kleisthenes had several predecessors 
and at least one successor.” : 

It is therefore fortunate that we possess a monument of Aiakes which provides valuable informa- 














1a For the reign of Alyattes sec Hdt. I. 25 and 86, Krotsoa’ 
fall came in the fourteenth year of his reign; Alyattes, there- 
fore, died ca. 360 or a few years later. Herodotus says he 
reigned for fil yen years; his dates for the seventh-century 
partion of the Lydian king-list and for the accession of Alyattes 
present certain difficulties, but the end of Alyattes’ reign 
depends upon the date of the fall of Krotsos, for which see 
above, mote 10. For Amasis, 568-525 g.c., sec E, Drioton and 
méditerranden, Il L' Egypte 
14 


J. Menger Les Peuples de [Orient 
(Paris, 1998), 590-1. | t. 9. 44-4. 

18 Hat. 3. 47; of. 1. 70 for the earlier story of the bowl. 

1s dt. 3 a8 1. Uppeops yop... yee] Mpomipoy 16 orpotes- 
poros toWrou, xara && Tov admiv ypdvor Tod eporiipes 14 dprayy 


i Hdt, 3. 39. | : 3 
18 Het. 2. 182; 9. 99. See below p. 42 for a discussion of 


the Suicdas’ pene 

1” Hadt. 5. 67-8; 6. 126-30. See Aristotle, Politics, 1915b, 
for the hundred-years duration of the tyranny; for the carher 
and later members of the dynasty see Nic. Dam. Fr. 61; 
Ourh, Pap, X1 1965; P. Ryland 16 (Jacoby, FGA IL A (Berlin, 
1926), 958-60, 504-5). sae S pes 

An even more su ing omission in Herodotus, in view of 
the full information he has of Athenian history from the time 
of Peisistratos to the Persian war, is any account of the reforms 
of Solon, whom he mentions only in the story of his visit to 
Kroisos (Hdt. I, 2g-93), And examples could be multiplied, 
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tion corroborating Herodotus’ account of Samian piracy. A headless seated statue, in style about the 
middle or last third of the sixth century, was discovered in 1905 in the excavation o the Samian 
Heraion. The statue itself, Buschor suggests, was of Hera.2° On the left side of the chair or throne 
on which the figure is seated is an inscription reading: 


Ascxens cvétinxev | 6 Botircovos? dg TH “Hpnt? 
THY OUANY i Empnoev i kata Tv ériotacv. 


"Dedicated by Aiakes, the son of Bryson, who secured the booty for Hera while he was émotérng.’ 
The inscription was thought by Curtius, who first published it, to be contemporary with the statue ; 
but comparison of its letter forms with other sixth-century Samian inscriptions and the fact that it is 
written stoichedon have led to the opinion that the inscription was cut later, soon after 500 B.c.*! 
Dittenberger suggests that the younger Aiakes, son of Syloson, who was restored as tyrant of Samos 
by the Persians after the collapse of the Ionian revolt in 494 B.c.,** had the inscription cut on his 
andfather’s monument. The younger Aiakes, reimposed by Persia on a reluctant Samos, may well 
ave cut the inscription about his grandfather in order to stress the legitimacy of his own position 
and the fact that the power had been in the hands of his family for three generations. | 
The inscription makes three contributions to our knowledge of Aiakes. First, the use of the rare 
word ovAn found in the singular only in this inscription, and its reap earance in the unusual name 
of Polykrates’ brother Syloson,™ make it almost certain that this Aiakes is the father of Polykrates ; 
secondly, it corroborates the fact that he pursued the same semi-piratical commercial policy as his 
son; and finally, the phrase xorré tH érictaow indicates the position Aiakes held while he exercised 
what later generations called a tyranny. In very few cases do we know the actual office which 
a tyrant held, although it seems probable that either a specially created office or a regular magistracy 
was usually used as the legal basis for a power in reality more far-reaching.*4 That Aiakes called 
himself motétns is, therefore, of great interest. Shag 
_ Plutarch tells of the overthrow of the Samian aristocracy of yecoudpor, ca. 600 B.c. by a faction 
under the leadership of the generals who had successfully defended Perinthos against a Megarian 
attack.*" He does not say, however, what type of government was then set up. There may well 
have been a period of stasis during which Aiakes found the opportunity to seize a redominating 
position silico teay have been inoffensively, even demicnatealiy: described as that of an émotérns. 
Polykrates, we know, had brothers to get rid of before he could establish his position, The very 
fact that Aiakes’ three sons share the Samian tyranny for a time is evidence in favour of an inherited 
rather than of a newly acquired power. Herodotus in two places uses the word éravactés of 
Polykrates when he first tried to obtain control of Samos, adding in the second passage the detail 
that he had only fifteen hoplites to assist him.2¢ Polyainos gives a more detailed account of the 
festival of Hera during which the three brothers disarmed the citizens and seized the citadel of 
Astypalaia ; Lygdamis of Naxos later brought the reinforcements with which their power was 
finally secured.** How long the three brothers shared the rule Herodotus does not say; that itwasa 
brief period is suggested by his narrative. After stating that Polykrates in the Deprun shared the 
kingdom with his brothers, Herodotus in the same sentence recounts how, having killed Pantagnotos 
and banished Syloson, he held the whole island. It is not surprising that there should have been 
trouble both at the death of Aiakes and later between the three brothers, although it would be 
strange to have a coup d'état planned and carried through by three conspirators who were at odds 
with each other from the beginning, The use of the word Sravactds need indicate no more than 
that Aiakes’ power lapsed briefly on his death, and that Polykrates had to employ the stratagem 
which Polyainos describes to in control for himself and his brothers, One need not press the 
word, as Bowra does, into meaning only a first seizure of power, and rule out thereby the possibility 
of Aiakes having been tyrant before his sons.28 | 
_ Herodotus mentions two other features of Polykrates’ policy which seem on examination to go 
back to the preceding generation, and which strengthen the probability that the tyranny began 

















mn L. Curtius, ‘Samiaca I", Ath, Mitt, 31 (1906), 151-85, = Adt, 6, 25. 
Pl. XIV; E. Buschor, Altsamische Standbilder ( , 1934), 41, = This brother of Polykrates wp, so far as I can discover, 
with figs. 141-9, Buschor dates the statue about the middelle the only person known to have borne the name: Pape and 
of the sixth century. Miss Richter, Archaic Greek Art Against = Benseler, Worterbuch der Griechischen Eigennanen 1, 1456-7, 
its Historical Background (New York, 1949), 168, places it on 4.7. (ZuAcoGw). 
stylistic grounds a little later, in the last third of the sixth ** Cf. Pittakos of Lesbos who was olowarims, although 
century. —— Alkatos can call him tupawes (Aristotle, Politics, 1285, @9-10) ; 

™ For a full eet, claceag sec M. N. Tod, A Selection Peisistratos of Athens had probably been polemarch in the 
Greek Historical Inscriptions 1" (Oxford, 1946), 10 and 2 4, wars with Megara, and was therefore a member of the 
No. 7. Dittenberger in S/G (Leipzig, 1915), 9-10, No. 10; Areiopagos. His care to have members of his family and party 
and 18-19, No, 20, agrees with Pomtow about the carly hold the archonship and become Arciopagites suggests that 
fifth-century dating of the inscription because of the stoichedon he worked through the Arciopagos (Thue. 6 . 6), 
style and the letter forms, especially the straight-barred alphas. * Plutarch, Greek Questions 57 (Aforalia 9 3E-305C). 

his 14 followed by Schede, AbA. Berl, 1999, q. 22 and Bilabel, “ Hdt. 3. 99. 1, a loye Shay trovartas and 3. 120. 3, 

ene Heidelberger Johrisicher, 1 34 193 (V. Ehrenberg, FHS  werrecaifecs drkitgn brovastas fore ead wy cris tuponwde, 
LVII (1937), 149, m. 7). Ebronher observes that Bilabel *T Polyi I. 23. 2. 
was the first to suggest that the word tricramy denotes a ™ CG. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Postry (Oxford, 1976), 2bo, 
political office rather than the position of a temple-guardian. 
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then. The friendship between Polykrates and Amasis of Egypt is famous; yet, when describing 
Naukratis which Amasis made the Greek trading post for Egypt, Herodotus says that Samos was 
one of the three Greek cities which had separate sanctuaries there, the other nine cities which 
traded with Egypt shared in a common sanctuary, the Hellenion.2® This would seem to indicate 
that the Samian friendship with Egypt dates back to the period before the conquest of the Greek 
cities of the Asia Minor coast by Persia, when they were all trading freely with Naukratis and built 
both the Hellenion and the separate sanctuaries, probably in the 560’s. 

Like Samian friendship with Egypt, the beginnings of Samian sea-power should be dated to the 
generation before Polykrates; in all probability Polykrates inherited from a predecessor the fleet 
of a hundred pentekonters which Herodotus says he had at the beginning of his tyranny and later 
replaced by triremes.*" The Thalassocracy List in Eusebius’ Chronicon places Samos’ sea-power 
after that of Phokaia. As was pointed out earlier, Phokaia must have ceased to command the sea 
when she was captured by the Persians soon alter the fall of Sardis. The Samian thalassocracy 
must, therefore, have begun when that of Phokaia ended in the second half of the 540's, well before 
the time of Polykrates. In this the independent testimony of Herodotus and of the Thalassocracy 
List concur. In my opinion the Thalassocracy List cannot be used either to fix a more precise 
date for the beginning of the Samian thalassocracy nor to determine its exact duration. Since the 
List has been much discussed and attempts have been made to deduce from it both date and duration, 
it is necessary at this point to digress and examine it.*! | 

The * List of Thalassocracies ’, ascribed to Diodorus, appears in the Chronographia, one of the two 
books of Eusebius’ Chromicon. It purports to give in order the seventeen powers that ruled the sea 
from the Trojan to the Persian War, with the years of the duration of each power. Only the 
Armenian version of the List is preserved, and this is defective. The name is omitted in the tenth 
pore (Cares), and the years of duration are missing in places VITI-XI (Aegypti, Milesti, Cares, 

shit) and again in XIII (Samii). Myres thinks that there was an carly lacuna in the List at its 
middle point which involved damage to the name column as well. Working back from the end, 
where the years are preserved, the List can be reconstructed as follows: MN VII Aeginetans (10 years), 
490-480; XVI Eretrians (15 years), 505-490; XV Naxians iro years}, 915-505; AIV Lacedae- 
monians (2 years), 517-515. The Samian thalassocracy (XIII) ends, then, according to the List 
in 517, which is about the time when the Persians captured Samos from Maiandrios, Polykrates’ 
successor, and set up Syloson. No years of duration for Samos are provided by the List, nor is it 
possible to calculate the duration by working down from the earlier part, because of the lacuna 
in the middle portion; the Phokaians (XII) preceded the Samians with forty-four years, but for the 
Lesbians (XI), Carians (4), and Milesians TX) no years of duration are preserved. The only in- 
formation about the Samian thalassocracy in the List itself is, therefore, that the forty-four-year 
isis sea-power (the dates of which are lost) was followed by the Samian and the Samian by the 
spartan in 517. 

The other book of Eusebius’ Chronicon, the Chronict Canones or Canons, a chronological table 
extending from the birth of Abraham to the twentieth year of Constantine, is preserved in the 
Armenian version, a few entries in a Syriac version, a Latin version by Jerome, and quotations in 
Syncellus and other writers. The fhidassoctacies are entered here and there in the Canons, and 
attempts have been made to reconstruct the whole List with precise dates by combining with the 
List these thalassocracy-entries in the Canons. But, as se be pointed out, the List is not treated as an 
organic whole and incorporated into the Canons with the same durations, nor even consecutively. 
On the contrary, there are both many omissions and many discrepancies between the List and the 
Canon-entries: ¢.g. in Jerome's version no thalassocracies are quoted after the Lesbian until the end 
of the List where the Aeginetans are given twenty years instead of the ten of the List; in the same 
portion of the Armenian version the Aegyptians (VIII), Milesians (IX), and Naxians (XV) are 
omitted entirely, and no duration is assigned to the Samians (AIT). These differences are so great 
as to suggest that the List and the Canon dates for the thalassocracies are derived from different 
chronological sources. The List should, therefore, be treated by itself and the evidence of the Canons 
added to it only where the two agrec. | 

Neglect in observing this caution has ppeoanced a surprising result in the case of Samos where the 
entry of the Samian thalassnceacy in the Armenian version of the Canons has been combined with the 
List in an attempt to secure precise dates. The thalassocracy appears in the Armenian Canons with 
the ordinal numeral XVI instead of the XIII of the List, under the year of Abraham 1486, 530 B.c. 


® For friendship with Amasis see Hdt. 2. 182; 3. 39-42; * For discussion of the List sec: J, L. ee ae AXVI 
Naukratis, 2. 178. C. Roebuck, ‘Grain Trade between (1906), 84-150, AXMVIT (1907), 123-90; He verti A 
Greece and Egypt’, CP 45 (1950), 296-47, discusses relations /fistery, 163, 193, 195, =t) Fs . Fotheringham, FHS 
between the eastern Greek cities and Egypt in the sixth century, XXVII (1907), 75-89; W. Aly, AA Afus 66 (1911), 585 + 
© Hdt. 3. 99. $3 of 44. 2. J. A. Davison, * The First R. Helm, Hermes 61 i tg26), 241-b2; F. Bork, Alio 26 (1935), 
Greek Triremes', CQ 41 (1947), 18-24, argues convincingly 16-20; W. Kubitschek, RE XM (1919), cols. 2954-5 4.0. 
that the forty triremes which Polykrates sent to Egypt ca. Kastor; T. Lenschau, RE XXI, (1952), cols, 1727-4, #0. 
{4 Bc. were part of the first navy of triremes, that Polykrates. 
Polybrates played an important part in the change from 
pentekonters to triremes. 
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Jerome's version throws no light on the corruption of the numeral; it names no thalassocrats from 
the Lesbians (XI) to the Aeginetans (XVII). Myres suggested that the numeral XVI had been 
transferred by mistake from the column of durations to the ordinal column and represented * an 
attempt to calculate the duration numeral of the Samians by simple subtraction’. A sixteen-year 
thalassocracy ending in 517 would begin in 533, i.e. about the date of Polykrates’ accession which is 
noted in the MSS. of the Armenian version under a.a. Abr. 1481 (535) or 1484 (532). This has been 
regarded as a corroboration of ay suggestion, and the ‘ sixteen-year thalassocracy of Samos’ has 
become a commonplace, And this in spite of Myres’ own insistence on the independence of the 
List from the Canons, and on the fact that from the Spartan thalassocracy upward we are thrown 
back so far as dates are concerned on external evidence, 

It is clear, however, that the Phokaian sea-power was brought to an end by the Persian capture 
of the city at a date not exactly determinable, but soon after 546: the Samian thalassocracy followed 
upon it. The exact number of years for the duration of the latter is not given in the List nor can 
it be derived from the Canons, but it must be considerably more than sixteen since the period must 
extend from soon after 546 to the capture of Samos from Maiandrios ca. 517. Aly, realising that the 
historical evidence pointed to this conclusion, suggested that the entry in the Canons was inserted in 
connexion with Polykrates at the middle point of the thalassocracy, and that an equal period before 
and after should be assumed. This complicated reckoning is itself unlikely, and is necessary only 
because of the assumption of the ‘ sixteen-year thalassocracy’. More serious objection can be 
urged against Helm’s suggestion that the Phokaian thalassocracy lasted until the battle of Alalia 
and the expulsion of the Phokaians from Corsica @. 535. Bork, on the other hand, assumed a 
corruption in the numeral XVI for the duration of the Bean thalassocracy and corrected it to 
twenty-seven years (544-517). This yields highly probable dates for the thalassocracy, but is 
mainly derived not from the List but from the narrative of Herodotus. Lenschau, in the latest 
discussion of the problem, reduces the 2eriod again by terminating the Phokaian thalassocracy with 
the battle of Alalia ca. 538, four years alter the fall of Phokaia, and len thening the Spartan thalasso- 
cracy to seven years, 522—515. He thus preserves the sixteen-year batacncty of Samos, 538-522, 
which he thinks coincides with the tyranny of Polykrates. A recognition that the List provides no 
date for the beginning of the thalassocracy other than its position after the fall of Phokaia, and no 
exact duration (certainly not sixteen years) would have rendered unnecessary these claborate 
Se eeuans and devious shifts to reconcile the supposed evidence of the List with the narrative of 
Herodotus. 

_ Thucydides is probably referring to this period which later tradition included under the 
Phokaian and Samian thalassocracies in Book I, where he says: * The Ionians essed great 
naval strength in the reign of Kyros, the first king of the Persians, and of his son  eiciates and 
while they were at war with Kyros for some time commanded their own sea.’ "= Later writers also 
speak of war between the Samians and Kyros.* It is not unlikely that both Thucydides and these 
later writers refer to resistance offered to Persia by Phokaia and Samos directly after the fall of 
Lydia. When Phokaia was taken and Persia occupied the Asia Minor coast, Herodotus Says ; 
‘. . « and when the Ionians of the islands saw their brethren upon the mainland subjugated they 
also, dreading the like, gave themselves up to Kyros’.** This suggests that Samos made at least 2 
token submission to Persia at this time, and that Persia which had no nav y of account until the 
Phoenician and Egyptian navies came into its service on the con uest of E ypt did not protest 
against the Samian naval activity. The same situation still prevailed when Polykrates offered his 
services to Kambyses for the expedition against Egypt, begging him not to omit to ask aid from 
Samos.** Overt hostile action against Persia, and aggressive extension of Samian authority in the 
Aegean should be dated, as Parke has argued, only to the last years of Polykrates’ life2® What 
might be described as a policy of non-ageression characterised Samian—Persian relations during most 
of the period; it was initiated by Aiakes and continued by Polykrates until he altered it, to his own 
undoing, after the trouble with Sparta. 

Herodotus says that he has dwelt longer on the affairs of Samos because three of the greatest 
works in Greece were to be seen there: the tunnel, the engineer of which was the Megarian Eupa- 
linos, the harbour mole, and the Heraion, the architect of which was Rhoikos.27_ If the fleet, as 
seems sa? antedates aes accession, it is probable that the harbour and its mole are also 
earlier, 1¢ tunnel and the Heraion must have taken many years to complete, and the greater 

art of their construction should be attributed to the earlier generation of the tyranny. The tunnel 
1s one of the most interesting engineering works of the sixth century. Its purpose was to bring 
water into the city of Samos from a spring on the north side of Mt. Amp. An underground 
conduit led from the spring by a tortuous course following the contour of the mountain for about 











» Ehuc. 1, 19. 6... THis TH eat lorrods Gakdoons Kip in attributing Kyros’ death to this war, but t rt i 
woheuatvres inpérrnody viva xpdvor. ‘This pasage has puzzled not improbable. ut the war itself is 
Saansrp entators Phucpdides T Ofc A. oa Gomme, A Historical ae I, Bo a3 Hat. 9, , 

* Malalas, Chronographia 50, 6, 201 (ed. : We aa Delos", CQ 40 (1946), 


Dindorf, Bonn, 1841, 105-8, 
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half a mile, and then entered the tunnel to be carried through the mountain for a distance of about 
3300 ft. The water emerged inside the walls of the city, and was thereafter carried by another 
conduit, 1000 ft. of which can be traced, to a fountain house in the city the location of which is 
unknown. The purpose of the tunnel was to safeguard the water-supply of the city in time of 
siege, and perhaps alec to provide a means of escape from the city in case of need. That it served 
both purposes we know from Herodotus. Samos was able to withstand a forty-day siege when the 
St puna tried to overthrow Polykrates in 525/4 B.c., and later Maiandrios escaped by the tunnel 
when Dareios came to seize Samos and make Syloson tyrant.** In a recent sully, by an engineer, 
F. R. Bichowsky,** the period of construction ior the tunnel is estimated as at least fifteen years. 
Bichowsky assumes, without discussing the question, that Aiakes was tyrant but was confused with his 
famous son Polykrates, and places the beginning of the construction within Aiakes’ reign. The 
cstimate of fifteen years for the construction of the whole system is based on the time necessary for the 
cutting of the tunnel—ten years at the rate of 6 in. a day at each face in a bore 8 ft. high and 8 ft. 
wide—and five years for the rest of the work. Since the rock is ‘a hard, somewhat bedded limestone’, 
the estimate is, so far as I can ascertain, conservative. The technical knowledge needed for the 
surveying was considerable, and Bichowsky suggests that Thales and his pupil Anaximandros may have 
been hired as consultants. Ifthe tunnel was complete by the siege of 525/4, it must surely have been 
begun before 532, probably many years before. The project, then, was initiated and completed, in 
whole or in part, before Polykrates, and thus provides further evidence of the continuity of regime 
and policy in Samos, 

he Heraion was likewise a work conceived on the grand scale so characteristic of tyrants. 
The earlier structure was a temple of the Ionic order, enormous in size (ca. 300 ft by 150 ft.) and with 
a large number of columns (134 in all), rivalling oriental structures, perhaps especially those of 
Egypt, with which Samos had close connexions. It was famous for the column | ases, the channelling 
of which shows great precision and a variety of patterns unequalled in any other Greek temple, 
Buschor dates the temple, of which Rhoikos was the architect, to the middle or shortly before the 
middle of the sixth century. The date is determined by the stratification of levels. Dinsmoor follows 
Buschor in his analysis of the two successive temples, but dates the earlier temple to 575 rather 
than 560-555.4° His reason is given on p. 124, note 2, ‘ But a sli htly earlier date (there being no 
contrary Bas les seems desirable in view of the probability that Samos was the inspiration for the 
double fagade colonnades at Syracuse and Selinus (see p. 75). On p. 75 Dinsmoor says that the 
temple of Apollo at Syracuse, the earliest of the Western temples to use double fagade colonnades, 
dates “perhaps from about 565 8.c.’. He assumes a ten-year ‘ cultural lag * between it and the 
Heraion at Samos. These dates are admittedly tentative and relative; even assuming that the 
Heraion was the inspiration of the double-facade colonnades of the West, its construction need not 
be dated earlier than the first part of the decade 570-560. 

This temple was duatecved by fire soon after its completion, and a new and still larger temple 
was laid out a trifle farther west but partly overlying its predecessor. The bases of the old columns 
were used for the new foundations, and part of the superstructure was completed (e.g. the cella, 
pronaos, and portion of the east peristyle corresponding to the pronaos, three rows each of four 
columns); then the work was interrupted. It was finally completed in Hellenistic and Roman 
times, as was the Olympicion of the Peisistratids at Athens. Buschor dates to the time of Polykrates 
the destruction by fire and the beginning of the rebuilding. Rhoikos was perhaps again the archi- 
tect, for the new temple and the old one were very similar in style. The Spartan attack of 52 5/4 B.C. 
may have been the occasion of the destruction; this would allow time for Polykrates to egin the 
rebuilding before his own death in 522 B.c., but not time for the work to proceed far. It is reasonable 
to attribute the cessation of the work to the pence! troubles following the death of Polykrates. 
Thus the Heraion in its two stages belongs to the same régime as the tunnel. Rhoikos, and Theo- 
doros, whom some of our authorities associate with Rhoikos as joint architect of the Heraion, were 
the most famous Samian artists of the period.*! They were said to have invented the hollow-castin 
of bronze statues,“ and to have made many well-known works of art; ¢.¢. Theodoros made the bowl 
dedicated by Kroisos at Delphi, and the emerald ring of Polykrates.“ Although both artists are 
often associated with Polykrates, the evidence of their connexion with the earlier Heraion, with 














Het. 3. 54 for the Spartan siege; the Samians probably fitted into the foundations of the succeeding temple, 
used the tunnel to make the sally from the ridge of the hill here “ Pliny, WH. 34. 83; 36. 90. Cf. Diog. Laert, 8, 1-9: 
mentioned. See Hdt. 3. 146 for Maiandrios. ; Mnesarchos, the gem-engraver, father of Pythagoras, was 

™ F. R. Bichowsky, ‘ Eupalinos—First Civil Engineer’, probably an older contemporary of Rhoikos and Theodoras, 
Compressed Air Magazine 48-49 (1949-44), 7036-go. For a Charles Seltman, on the evidence of this passage, would 
map of the course of the ener Boss Fabricius, * Die Wasser- include Pythagoras himself among the artists of the period, 
leitung des Eupalinos *, Ath. Mitt. 9 (1884), 163-92. Num. Chron. Sixth Series, Vol. 9 (1949), +o. 

“ E. Buschor, * Heraion von Samos", Ath, Mitt, 55 (1930), ** Paus. 9. 41.1; 10. 98.5; 8. 146 : of. Pliny, WA. 95. 152 
1-90, and plate XXVIT, W. B, Dinsmoor, The Architecture of where it is confused with clay modelling and the two artists 
<incient Greece? (London, 1950), 124-5 and 134-6. For the dated to the period before the expulsion of the Bacchiads 
column bases see H. Johannes, * Die Saulenbasen von Hera- from Corinth, sec also A, W. Byvanck, ‘La Statuaire en 
tempel des Rhoikos ", Ath. Mitt. 62 (1937), 13-37; the photo: Bronze de Samos ', Mnemosyne, grd series, 12 (1945) 918-19. 


Kroisos, and with the Artemision at Ephesos" sug gests that they properly belong to the generation 
of Alakes, and were still working at the time of Polykrates. | . 

The dates given for three other persons connected with Samos, the poet Ibykos, and the philo- 
sophers Anaximandros and Pythagoras, present chronological difficulties due, it may be suggested, 
to a confusion between Polykrates and his father, and to the belief that the Samian tyranny was 
confined to the years 532-522 ».c. Suidas’ note on Ibykos says that he came to Samos &te auTis 
fexev & TloAuxpétns 6 To tupdvvou Tatp. xpovos 6 tv otros Eri Kpoloou "OAupmids v5’ ‘ when 
Polykrates, the father of the tyrant, ruled it: this was in the time of Kroisos in the 54th Olympiad’ 
(564-561 B.c.). Eusebius’ date for Ibykos is Ol. 61 (536-533 B.c.). Bowra Bi Suidas’ entry on 
three grounds: that Eusebius gives another date, though he admits that the two dates are not 
incompatible; that the father of Polykrates is called by the same name, whereas his name was 
really Aiakes; and finally, that the father is made to rule Samos.*® Of these three objections, 
only the second has any value, Schmid, commenting on the passage, emends TloAv \5 to 
MoAuxpétous, and so removes the difficulty; the passage then reads: * when the father of the tyrant 
Polykrates ruled in Samos’.4* But, even without this emendation, there is no need to reject the 
entry; Wilamowitz is on sounder ground in accepting the tradition that Ibykos went to Samos 
in the days of Polykrates’ father, whose name is the one mistake and should be Aiakes.*7 His inter- 
pretation of the forty-eight-line poem found at Oxyrhynchus,** the last two lines of which are a 
compliment to a young Polykrates, as a personal tribute to the still youthful son of the tyrant is more 
convincing than Bowra’s attempt to connect the poem with the son of Polykrates mentioned by 
Himerios, who says that Anakreon was brought to be his tutor.*” 

The difficulty over Anaximandros concerns one passage only; Diogenes Laertios, quoting 
from the Chronicle of Apollodoros, says that in the second year of Oi. 58 (547/6 B.c.) Anaximandros 
was sixty-four and that he died not long afterward; then he adds that he flourished almost at the 
same time as Polykrates, the tyrant of Samos, éxudéoavtTé tr wéAiota Kore MoAuxpaérny tov Eépou 
Tupavvev. Diels and, following him, Jacoby transfer this last phrase to the life of Pythagoras 
on the ground of chronological impossibility.*” I suggest that this is as unnecessary as it 1s violent, 
that here there is a similar confusion between the names of Aiakes and Polykrates, and that the 
tradition 1s sound which places the dxpq of Anaximandros in the period of the Samian tyranny. 

Finally, there is the passage in Strabo on Pythagoras’ sojourns in Egypt and Babylon and 
his departure for Italy, which should mean that some thirty-five years separate the beginning of 
tyranny at Samos and Pythagoras’ flight from it on his return to Samos after travelling abroad. 
Strabo says, * tri towrou (i.e. under Polykrates) Pythagoras seeing the tyranny s ringing up (or grow- 
ing, puouévnv) left the city and went off to Egypt and Babylon to satisfy his ove of learning; 
that when he returned, and saw the tyranny still enduring (oupptvoucay) he set sail for Italy and 
spent the rest of his life there’.5!_ Since Pytha oras 1s elsewhere recorded to have spent twenty-two 
years in Egypt and twelve years in Babylon,®* Strabo’s notice has been regarded as chronologically 
untenable; as von Fritz observes, ‘. . . this would presuppose that Pythagoras already saw tyranny 
approaching in 571’.** But that, far from being a reductio ad absurdum, fits the thesis of this paper 
very well. The only difficulty is that the figures for the years which Pythagoras spent abroad are 
ule! high and have little authority. It is worth w ile, I think, to suggest that he may have 
spent less long abroad, and have reached Italy a good deal earlier than the date suggested by his 

ight * from Polykrates ', for this phrase probably means no more than from ‘ the tyranny in Samos ° 
—if Pythagoras hated tyranny, he will not have waited for Polykrates’ accession to leave the island a 
second time, He may well have seen the tyranny growing in the early years of Aiakes, spent some 
years in travel, returned to Samos to find that he disliked it even more, and departed finally for 
the West, reaching Kroton in time to be responsible for the extraordinary * incuse * coinages in the 
cities of South Italy which some scholars believe were issued to exemplify his philosophy of opposites. 5* 

* Diog. Laert. 2. 103; Pliny, WH. 96. a5. ° Artem isi M To ichos, de rita Prthagerica, 19. 
is probably slightly ieee thex the eee Herates een " gens Pag thea Pla in Southern Jtaly (New 
paid for the erection of some of the columns, See Dinsmoor. York, 1949), Sti cf. Pp. 49 for a chronology of Pythagoras’ life 
ap. al, 129, reconstructed from various data. 

“ ©. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford, 1936), 751—-Ho, ** The theory that these coins were Pythagoras’ invention 
_. Schmid-Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur | was first put forward by the Duc de Luynes (Vouvelles Annales 
(Munich, 1929), 490, n. 2. de L'inst. arch. de Rome, 1836, 388 ff.). It has been accepted 

“" Pindaros (Berlin, 1929), 512; fr. 20 with the mention by some scholars, including Babelon (Traité des monmaies 
of Kudpar & Mnfelow ovpamyds indicates [bykos" acquaintance grecques ef remaines | (Paris, 1901), 1379-4), Sir George Hill 
with Asia Minor, | (ffistorical Greek Cots, London, 1906, 21-5) and Seltman 

 Qaprh. Pap. 1790, Vol. 15, Tae betes C.M. Bowra, (Greek Coins, London, 1993, 76-9), but has more often been 
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pie eon tote aca Incuse Coinages of South Italy A.N.S. Museum Notes ITI (1948), 

. | 18)—these last three scholars give three different explanations 

“* Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, ahR . of the coinages, none of them entirely satisfactory, The case 
'" Diog. Laert. 2. 1. 2; H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorso- for the Pythagoras theory has recently been restated vigorously 
kratiker T (Berlin, 1922), 14, n. 14; F. Jacoby, FGH It BD Seluman in * The Problem of the First Ttaliote Goins *, 
(Berlin, 1930), 727. um. Chron. 6th Series, Vol. 9 (1949), 1-21. The question 
" Strabo 14. 1. 16 (0696). can hardly be discussed here in detail but it is worth while to 
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That theory seems to be the most reasonable explanation yet proposed for these curious coinages, and 
if it 1s correct it shows that the tyranny in Samos was established before, and flourishing at the 
middle of the cot: The uncertainties here are numerous, and little weight could be put on such 
an argument by itself; but it does not stand alone. , 

It remains only to sum up the argument. The testimony of Herodotus makes it clear that 
Samian policy is consistent from the early 560's to the death of Polykrates: the seizure of the bowl and 
corselet, and the interception of the Corcyrean boys are evidence of the same sort of piracy as 
Polykrates continued; the Samian navy was built up before Polykrates, and the Samian thalasso- 
cracy followed the Phokaian shortly after the fall of Sardis. It seems reasonable to connect this with 
Aiakes and to see the establishment of the tyranny during his lifetime. Polykrates inherited the 
2xower after an interval of uncertainty at his father’s death and made the tyranny famous, Corro- 

ration 1s provided by the building programme, especially by the dates of the tunnel and the 
earlier Heraion. Finally, the incidental references to the Samian tyranny, i.e. the date of [bykos’ 
arrival in Samos, the florwit of Anaximandros, and the probable date for Pythagoras’ final departure 
for Kroton, strengthen the suggestion that there was a tradition of a tyranny in Samos in the genera- 
tion before Polykrates.5° . 
Mary WHITE 
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THERE are in the literary sources few examples of curial life extending over three generations 
with such a continuity of detail as is provided by Libanius in his references to the family of Argyrius. 
Yet in the more accessible works of reference, the student of the social life of the later Roman Empire 
will discover merely a shortened version by Ensslin (PY, Suppl. VII, 680) of Seeck’s note on 
Obodianus (Briefe, 222). In addition, the index of the Teubner edition of Libanius presents much 
confusion between grandfather and grandson. i . 

Towards the end of his life, Libanius addressed to the Emperor Theodosius an open letter upon 
the parlous state of the curiae at the time, contrasting their present hard lot with the state of things 
which had prevailed earlier in the century. In dealing with the recruitment of fresh blood into the 
curia, he cites as an example of previous practice the conduct of his own grandfather (Or. xlix. 18). 
He, some years before his death in 324, had been instrumental in securing for a young foreigner 
named Argyrius an introduction into the curia of Antioch, This he had succeeded in doing, despite 
Argyrius’ alien birth, his youth, and lack of property, even against the opposition of the then 
governor and the then sophist of the city, Zenobius. Oddly enough, there was a family relationship 
between Zenobius and Argyrius, which Libanius mentions at a later time (Ep. 101). 

After this introduction to the curia, Argyrius went on to perform the liturgies, and shewed due 
gratitude for his social advancement. He became a firm friend of Libanius’ father, and upon his 
untimely death, did all he could to relieve and assist the family (Or. lili. 4), a service which in later 
life Libanius recalls with respect and affection ( Ep. 381).2 

In 332, when Libanius was eighteen, Argyrius was able to undertake the most respectable and 
expensive of the curial obligations in Antioch, the presidency of the Antiochene Olympia (Or. 
litt. 4). It is clear that during these dozen or so years his fame and fortune had vastly improved. 
This was probably the result of his eloquence, since Zenobius had taken such pains to deny him room 
in Antioch. At any rate, many years after his death, Libanius can cite him as an example of a famous 
rhetor of curial rank (Or. xxxv. 10). As president of the Olympia, he was responsible for an innova- 
tion which Libanius deplores. At his own expense, he doubled the seating accommodation in the 
Plethrum, the centre for the Olympic contests. This mistaken spirit of service was, in Libanius’ eyes, 
the beginning of the breakdown of the religious purity of the festival. More spectators meant more 
disorder, and as succeeding presidents, including Libanius’ own uncle Phasganius, followed this 
example, os Olympia became more of a bank-holiday entertainment than a religious ceremony 
(Or. x. g—11). 

In 349, an Are) ‘gyrus appears as praeses of a province (Cod. Th. iv. 13.2). Ensslin suggests that 
he is likely to be the der Av yrius of Libanius. : Pein such a suggestion can be neues proved 
nor disproved with finality, there are two arguments which render it less plausible. 

(i) The argumentum ex silentio. Usually, in his commendations of the sons of €X-magistrates, 
Libanius makes a point of mentioning their fathers’ rank. Nowhere does he suggest that A /TIUS 
had held such an office. It does not appear in the various commendations of Obodianus (Epp. 
112-14, 381), or of the younger Argyrius (Epp. g7o-1). Nor, as might be expected, 1s Argyrius 
cited as a past example of a sophistic or rhetorical career culminating in the attainment of public 
office, in any of Libanius’ later complaints concerning the decline in the value of a career in rhetoric. 
On the contrary, he is mentioned specifically as an example of eloquence in the curia (Or. xxxv. 10). 

(ii) In 359-60, Argyrius is described as a very old man (Ep. 113, 1, weds yijpas fKxeov Strocav 
oleGa Kai tapeycov poBov droiov elkos SaAAopdopov), and he has retired from curial life because of his 
age (1d. 7) ela ToU Tovou mapa tol xpévou). If any coherent account can be made of the 
fragmentary Ep. 138, it is that he seems to behave with a forgetfulness which may indicate his years. 
In such a case he must have been praeses—a comparatively low stage in the official hierarchy—at 
the age of sixty or thereabouts. This is a late age to attain that rank, and if our Argyrius is 
the praeses mentioned, his object would probably have been merely to get out of the curia by 
attaining the office. Yet Libanius expressly states that his retirement from the curla was due to 
his age. Office is not mentioned. __ 

Argynius had retired from the curia, it seems, by the time Or. xxxi, ‘ Pro Rhetoribus *, was 
composed. In this oration, Libanius addresses not Argyrius but his son Obodianus, and also 
Eubulus, in such a way as to give good reason to assume that Argyrius is still alive and, what is never 
stated in so many words, that Obodianus and Eubulus may have been brothers. (Seeck, Briefe, 
222: Or. xxx147. EtBouAs, of trpdtov 4 KaIpos KatAsl. “Apyupiou cal trai Kai TeTép, pipnoo tov 
TpeoPuTepov) .? 


* Pack (7.4.P.4. LX XXII, 1951, P- 179, note go) expresses Eubulus as given above har been challenged by Wolf (Vom 
the opinion that in 432 Argyrius may have undertaken the  Sehulscesen der sin >t ike, pp. 93-6) in two iculars whi 
presentation of the Olympia in Libanfus’ place. ent eee eee Rene wish 


* Since the composition of this article, the identification of (a) He gives a fresh view upon the disputed identification 
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The named son of Argyrius, Obodianus, was by the time of the ‘ Pro Rhetoribus’* himself the 
father of an Argyrius, then a schoolboy. As quite a young man, Obodianus had taken part in an 
embassy on behalf of his city, and had won the admiration of such a connoisseur of rhetoric as the 
Bithynian Aristaenetus for his eloquent address. This embassy seems to have occurred at some time 
about 350. In 358 he had already shewn such devoted public spirit that, in his son’s name, he was 
performing the liturgy of the baths, and in the next year was due to present the chariot races, although 
the son was below the statutory age for such obligations. For these shows he had received Imperial 
assistance in the shape of a couple of teams of Bithynian horses (Ep. 381. 2). ‘This expensive career 
in the liturgies continued in 359/60, for then the younger Argyrius, though still immersed in the study 
of rhetoric under Libanius, was to act as choregus in 360 and to present the beast-shows at the 
Olympia, again at his father’s expense. | 

A generation later, the younger Argyrius is to follow, as decurion, in his father's footsteps. After 
the performance of the other notable liturgies, in 390 he is found preparing the presentation of shows 
and games himself. Two of Libanius’ letters of commendation are to high officials at court (Epp. 
970-1), requesting them to ensure that he receives adequate assistance from the praefectus practorio, 
as his father had ae thirty years before. 

Yet in the year’s interval which had elapsed between the writing of Ep. 
while he was fully engaged upon this career of civic service, Obodianus 2 been in considerable 
danger. Like numerous other Antiochenes, he had been implicated in the proceedings of the 
treason trial held at Scythopolis in 359 (¢/ Amm. Marc. xix. 12), and he had escaped unharmed only 
because of the constancy which his friend Dorotheus had shown under examination (Ep. 112). 
Acquitted, he travelled to court in the winter of 359/60, again as the envoy of Antioch, bearing with 
him the loyal greetings of his city, a request that Constantius should consent to revisit it and the hope, 
evidently, of securing official assistance towards his latest and most expensive duty. The embassy 
seems to have been attended with much success. In the * Antiochicus’ of 360, it is not unlikely that 
Libanius has such a one as Obodianus in mind when he speaks of the devoted services rendered to 
the city of Antioch by its decurions, and of their fluency and ability as rhetors (Or. xi. 193 ff.). 

In 362, Obodianus is once more found acting as envoy for Antioch—now to Julian in Con- 
stantinople, presumably to offer a loyal address iy upon his accession to the throne, As far as 
Obodianus was concerned, however, the embassy was never completed. Near Ancyra, he broke 
an arm in a fall, and while the rest of the party went on, he stayed there for some time to convalesce 
relieving the tedium with elevated discourses of a sophistic turn (Ep. 698). Shortly afterwards. 
upon Obodianus’ return to Antioch, Libanius sent letters of grateful acknowledgement to tio 
decurions of Ancyra who had provided Obodianus with care and entertainment there on this occa- 
sion (Epp. 730, 733). 
of the Phoenician, sophist and antagonist of Libanius. Seeck 
(Briefe, $9 ff.) had identified him with Acacius of Caesarea; 
Foerster (Vol. X, pp. 760-1) identified him with Eubulus 
(the view taken above). Wolf's suggestion is that the sophist 
Detig the Panera of tne clisine which os pcece thet of tir ecctit 
Iabants and his uncle. the decurion jon Phi atin: On this 
view, it is Acacius who leaves Antioch in the summer vacations 


301 and Epp. 112-14, 


bidden to follow his father’s example, a commonplace in 
the Letters, ‘This interpretation 8 much from the fact 
that nowhere is it explicitly stated that there is such a family 
connexion between Argyrius and Eubulus. This by itself 
if not, however, an insuperable objection. Libanius’ silences 
about family relationships are as casual, as is his information: 
e.g. that between Argyrius and Zenobius is casually referred 
to in a commendation of a relative of Zenobius (Ep. vor): 


for Phoenicia (iv. Palestine), and is the consistent opponent of 
Libanius in rhetoric, while Eubulus is his political opponent. 
The argument is supported by a comparison of the narrative 
of Or. 1. go-120 with the details given in Epp. 274, abo » 454 
555. 754—a plausuble interpretation. However, Libanius’ 
method of introducing the sophist by description first, then 
going on to name Eubulus (Or. i. go; Ep. 455), seems to me 
isive, Tt is also consistent with his practice elsewhere in 
Or. i; «eg. 31 (Nicocles), 44-5 (Alexander), 66-8 (Philagrius), 
164 (Lupicinus), 211 (Pelagius and Marcellinus). Moreover, 
the circumstances point equally well to Eubulus. We know 
that he was a successful rhetor. In 959 he is found giving a 
nib wmance (Ep. 119), and membership of the curia 
i by no means incompatible with the profession of rhetoric. 
In Ep. 179 the relations between Libanius and his opponent 
and his surviving son must be referred to Eubulus not Acacius, 
This information reconciles the Aqyywubeous Go of Ep. 561 (cf, 
Ep. 439) with the ds olmos of Ep. 537 (cf. Epp. 504, 529, 550) 
and the polpa of Or. 1. 116. 

Admittedly, there had been rivalry between Libantus and 
Acacius (ef. Epp. 274, 722; Eunapms, vita Acaci). That, 
he says, was long past by the time Acacius left Antioch in 
60, and does not seem to have lasted long after Libanius’ 
arrival, The oration mpl etpuias, which Eunapius says dealt 
with Acacius occurs in 954/5 (Ep. 405). From about 9585/9 
Libanius can be seen working in Antioch amicably with him 
Oi 259, aq, 1306-7). | eo | 

6) Wolf rejects the deduction made by Seeck (Briefe, 222) 
from the text of Or. xxxi. 47, that Eubulus is the elder brother 
of Obodianus, tov dmpov, he says, refers not to Eubulus 
just mentioned but to the elder Argyrius. Obodianus is thus 


and nowhere in his letters to Modestus does Libanius refer to 
a oe coat een betwee them, though he does claim such 
relationship with Eumolpius (Ep. 75. 6), who is almost 
certainly th Scther of Medeatoe © oe 

(Other points which could lend some support to Seeck’s 
view are: 

(i) rus and Eubulus are mentioned together as famous 
Six a) ote wi ag context Titania bik jist dealt 
with examples of rhetorical prowess provided by his own 
family (Or, xxxv. 10), on ee om 

(u) Argyrius came from outside, probably from the south, 
since he has connexions in Elusa. He was reno as a 
rhetor, Eubulus is a contemporary of Libanius, and, if son 


of Argyrius, would himself be born outside Antioch. Thus 
* Phoenician, son and grandson of sophists' (Or. i. go) is not 
unsuited to Eubulus, Libanius can stress the alien origin in 


disapproval of the prodigal son while roving it j 
of hes benctactor fy rius, Berea Sci sila ts 
(itt) In 955 the sophist’s father is still alive in circumstanc 
similar to those of Argyrius in Ep. 115 dite eas later (Ep. 
Gea cotiteyvos Uricyera Neer, fe 6 worhp ar droddnny. 
(iv) ‘The division of family loyalties has its parallel in 
case of Argyrius and Zenobius. In both aoe apie retlacin ie er 
connected with professional interests. The sophistic immunity 
from curial obligations would probably hold some attractions 
liven tal ee ey feuds can be seen in Or. xxxviii 
(Silvanus Croudentius) and Or. Lxiii | tus: and 
Miceals) ntius) r. ixii (Olympius and 
5 8 jon, though ate ive, Ido: OTT 
cma ugh attractive, I do not find completely 
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In early 963 there occurs the last mention of this side of the family until the younger Argyrius 
makes his reappearance in 390. Argyrius the elder, a loyal pagan, was much shocked at the 
turbulence and disobedience with which Julian was met by large numbers of the Antiochenes 
and he was unable to hide his dejection upon the consequent disgrace which the city incurred 
(Or. xvi. 41). : 

If Seeck is night in his deduction that Eubulus is the elder brother of Obodianus, the fortunes of 
the family can be traced in some detail for a longer period - Foerster, Lrbamus, Vol. X. pp. 760-1). 
In fact, his intrigues against Libanius form the background of Libanius’ career from his return to 
Antioch is 354 until 371. He seems to have maintained a much closer connexion with his native 
province than did the rest of the family. He had an estate in Phoenicia to which he had retired in 
the summer vacation of 353 (Or. 1. go), and again later. Libanius calls him a Phoenician, and it is 
not impossible that he was born before his father’s removal to Antioch. A decurion of Antioch (Ep. 
529. 3), speaking only Greek (Or. i, 165), he practised in Antioch as a rhetor and sophist, drawing 
some salary (Or. i. 110). During Libanius’ first visit to Antioch in 353s he shewed himself to be 
a professional rival, and upon his permanent settlement there in 354, his opposition began in real 
earnest. Libanius professes to speak with contempt of his laziness and loose-living, which earned for 
him the nick-name of * Coccylion * (Ep. 5O4- 4: Or, i. 109); but even he is compelled later to confess 
that his ability and reputation were high. 

The cause of this rivalry was something more than ordinary professional jealousy. It seems to 
have been concerned with the succession to the chair of rhetoric then held by Zenobius. It would be 
natural for Eubulus, a rhetor in his own right, a man of mark in Antioch and possibly a family connexion 
of Zenobius, to aspire to the post which would have the added Ra of providing him with im- 
munity from curial obligations. The connexion between them was sufficiently close for them both 
to be visited with the displeasure of Gallus or of his supporters (Or. 1. 96-7). Gallus had Zenobius 
arrested, while the mob which he had incited against Theophilus went on to attack the mansion of 
Eubulus, when baulked of the persons of Eubulus and his son ie Amm. Marc. xiv. 7. 6, Eubuli 
cuiusdam inter suos clari domum ambitiosam ignibus subditis inflammavit; Lib, Or, i. 103.) Such 
being the close bond between them in the public mind, it is not unlikely that Eubulus had some such 
ambition for himself. Unfortunately, Zenobius had already hali-promised the post upon his retire- 
ment to Libanius. This may explain his later reluctance to implement that promise, and the fact 
that the discomfitures of Zenobius and Eubulus are closely connected in Libanius’ narrative (Or, i. 
103-4). 

: e first move came in 354 from Eubulus. By means of a third party he attempted to get 
Libanius involved in a case of magic directed against the Imperial house. His responsibility for the 
charge leaked out, however, and the fact that Gallus did not adopt his usual summary method of 
ancl pe such a case but referred it to the courts seems to indicate Eubulus’ unpopularity with the 
Caesar. ‘The case collapsed and the plot mishred, but it was not entirely without result, for despite 
Gallus’ refusal to entertain the charge, it had attracted to Libanius a most undesirable type of pub- 
licity, and had raised enough prejudice against him to make his position in Antioch very precarious 
for some little time afterwards. | 

After the departure of Gallus, the antagonism between the two rhetors involved the intervention of 
successive governors. Eubulus attempted to curry favour with one after another, with a view to 
feathering his own nest, but with untoward results (Or. lii.31). He found that he had usually been 
anticipated by Libanius. Interference from the administration was no new thing in Libanius’ 
career, but now he was to experience it on an ever-increasing scale. The first point to be settled was 
the eee of a successor to Zenobius, who had died in 955. Here Libanius could count upon 
the influence of the new prefect, his friend Strategius, against ait his rival's claims, and he also gained 
much support from his successes in the sophistic competitions, besides parading his devotion to his old 
master by a couple of speeches in memory of Zenobrus (Ep. 405). In 356 he claims to have the sup- 
port of all citizens soa Eubulus and the clique whose attachment he had bought (Epp. 529. 3; 
537-3). At all events, before 958, he could deliver his panegyric on Strategius in the Bouleuterion 
of Antioch, where he had already been practising for some time and which was to be his headquarters 
in future. A year or two later, he is known ibe the * sophist of the city’, the position he held for 
the rest of his life (Jo. Chrys. PG. 50. 560 Migne). | 

Meantime, Eubulus’ fortune ai status had been much impaired by his rival’s influence and 
success. His ample wealth purchased him some support, for he was generous and lavish with his 
entertainment, and the support which Libantus received from the prefect was, it seems, to some 
extent counter-balanced by that which Eubulus received from Nebridius, Comes Orientis at the time 
and Libanius’ A gab enemy (Ep. 506. 3). A reconciliation between the two rhetors was effected 
by the good offices of Olympius in 355, and in these two years there are occasions when the two are 
found in agreement (¢/. 4545 5), but it is never long before disputes flare up again. Both in 955 and 

57 Libanius complains of his opponent's lack of scruples in breaking his word (Epp. 439, 55). 

owever, after the departure of ebridius for Gaul in 357, Eubulus lost such support in official 
circles, for the new Comes Orientis, Modestus, was an ardent supporter of Libanius himself. The 
influence and services which he had offered to litigants, always re some suitable recompense, were 
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his no longer. Instead, Libanius himself could claim the credit for securing him an increased 
allowance, much to his chagrin (Or, i. 109-10). _ 

In 358, Strategius gave up his prefecture, and his successor, Hermogenes, was not expected to be 
‘so favourable to Libanius. It was an ideal moment for Eubulus to try to smirch his rival’s reputa- 
tion, and he was quick to seize his opportunity. By judicious bribery of the copyist he interfered with 
the publication of Libanius’ panegyric of Strategius, which was due to be sent round the cities as the 
swan-song of his prefecture. Artful changes of words in their contexts and other devices served to 
rob the oration of its point, and then Eubulus invited the prefect to come and listen to his version of 
what a panegyric really: should be hike. ‘The trick was discovered, the copyist confessing what he had 
been bribed to do, so that the relations between Strategius and Libanius remained as cordial as 
before, despite Eubulus’ efforts (Or. i. 119). 

The advent of Hermogenes gave Eubulus fresh grounds for hope, but he was doomed to dis- 
appointment, Previous acquaintance with the uncle and friends of Libanius had predisposed Her- 
mogenes in his favour, and when, in the curia, the new prefect greeted Phasganius as an old friend 
ae sought the acquaintance of Libanius, Eubulus and his clique promptly threw up the sponge (Or, 
1. 116). 

A ce different complexion was given to the situation by the appointment in 360 of Elpidius as 
prefect. Libanius, depressed by his private griefs (Or. i. 117-18), and by his chronic ailments, was 

sadly out of favour, the more so as Elpidius was a Christian who had little sympathy with the 
tradition of pagan rhetoric. ‘These are the lean years for sophists, as is shewn by Libanius’ appeal to 
the decurions of Antioch, Eubulus among them, to pay their rhetors a decent salary, as they had done 
in Zenobius’ day (Or. xxxi).* He had his own problems besides, for the upper classes of Antioch, 
his patrons and | rotégts both, had been sorely distressed by the treason trials of the previous year, 
his influence bad vanished and, worst of all, his salary had been cut and his position impugned by 
the ‘ dunce’ Elpidius (Ep. 740). In the meantime it 1s a fair inference that Eubulus’ stock had risen 
in comparison. In 360, Libanius comments that despite the constant sniping by Eubulus ever since 
54, he had suffered no serious harm. Though his own attitude had been most correct, though he 
had gone into mourning upon the death of one of Eubulus’ sons and had made repeated overtures 
to the other, he had met with nothing but opposition from both him and his father (Ep. 173). In 361, 
however, he acknowledges that he has come off second best and ruefully asserts that Eubulus gets his 
own way in everything (Ep. 289. 3). 

Julian’s accession to the throne and, later, his arrival in Antioch in 362 raised Libanius from his 
slough of despond (Or. i. 119), and saw him restored to his old position and salary by the new prefect 
Salutius (Ep. 740). Simultaneously, Eubulus lost his lately acquired pre-eminence. His wife was 
recently dead; besides his only surviving son, his family consisted of daughters of marriageable age. 
To save his face he had given it out that he was retiring to supervise their welfare, and so had left 
Antioch before Julian's arrival (Or. i. 120). Libanius, however, found his triumph to be of short 
duration, for with the death of Julian, he was thrown upon the defensive and again lost his influence 
(Ep. 1154), being the object of murder plots under Jovian and of bitter hostility in the first years of 
Valens. Once more Eubulus profited by this opportunity. Emerging from his retirement, he again 
used his ample wealth to procure official support. ‘Thus by lavish gifts and hospitality, he won over 
Festus, Consularis Syriac between 367 and 370, a man of notoriously expensive tastes. Festus, at the 
instigation of Eubulus—who was now confessedly seeking not the disgrace but the death of his rival— 
made two separate attempts to involve Libanius in cases of treason, even going so far as to approach 
Valens on the matter (Or.i.156). Fidelius, also, one of the finance officers, tried to employ the same 
methods for the same reason, By luck and some influence, Libanius succeeded in avoiding all 
the snares of magic and treason laid for him, and survived his rival (Or. i. 163). After 971, Eubulus 
appears no more in the narrative of Libanius except in retrospect. i. 

The history of this family provides confirmatory evidence for several points which concern the 
social history of the time. First, there is ample evidence for the wealth which might still be acquired 
from the combination of the careers of rhetor and pleader. Libanius’ complaints of the inadequacy 
of public reward to the exponents of the sophistic profession (e.g. Or. xxxi) lose much of their point 
_ when the success of the elder Argyriusis observed. He, entering the curia a comparatively poor man, 

could in about a dozen years undertake the most expensive curial office, and in addition provide 
more than was normal in the way of public works. He could leave enough for his son, Obodianus, 
_to undertake a full list of liturgies between 357 and 360, and to act as envoy for his city. Eubulus, 

too, if indeed he is a member of the family, was well known for his wealth, as Ammianus confirms. 
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* The date of Or, xxxi, Pro Rhetoribus. Wolf (pp. 94-6) of advocate (Ep. 1260. 4). The oration, then, is a year or two 

re-cxamines the dating. Foerster ig iii, 1 ie) had rieiall before 964. The sophist in Carsarea at ete wm Aichi 

ed it to 955, but later changed his mind, dating the speech and he had left Antioch before 961 (Or, xxxi. 42; Epp. 274, 

© 390, and identifying the sophist in Cacsarea with Priscio 289). The oration thus lies between 361 and 364, Two 

ol, Xd, 632). _Wolf, in accordance with the Son oof sUgEest that it is. Lo be dated im the very ened ch 361 ot the 

‘alden (C'niversities, p, 267), places it in the years 3960/1. The beginning of g62. Elpidius, who had cut Libanius own pay, 

is certain! "before Oy, when Arsenius is dead. In may still have been in the saddle, thus accounting for the 

- xxxi. 47 he ts still a student, as he was in 3956/7 (Ep. 540). comparative mildness with which Libanius deals with the 
the time of his death he had already entered upon the career recent coolness of the administration towards rhetoric. 
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His expenditure to secure support for himself was lavish and is often the cause of Libanius’ sneers; 
his high-living and licence were notorious; he could even entertain the gourmet Festus, in a manner 
suited to his taste. It seems that it Wil still as ible for | sophist and rhetor to make his private 
fortune in the fourth century as it had been in the second. 

Equally noteworthy is the continued record of expenditure made upon social service. This 
family fortune has to stand the pipet once in each generation of the accumulated expenses of the 
liturgies—the baths, the games, and shows of the choregia, the | ec eae of the Antiochene Olympia 
—and embassies to court besides. Libanius’ letters afford evi ence for the severity of these financial 
duties, of growing curial discontent, and of reluctance to perform them without a firm fuarantee of 
Imperial assistance. In 332 Argyrius voluntarily adds to his obli eons as president of the Olympia. 
In 359/60, although the administrative worries of the office of choregus are said to he the chief 
burden for his son (Ep. 113. 2.), yet we find him in receipt of assistance Rom the central government. 
In 390 the shows which his grandson is due to here form a liturgy which Libanius describes as 
mévu Papela, and he makes no bones about a direct sig for financial aid (Ep. 970. 2). Im- 
poverishment of decurions by the performance of the liturgies was not uncommon (e.g. Seeck, 
Briefe, 193; Julianus xvii), but such a record of expense by one family over so extensive a period is 
comparatively rare. In this case there can be seen a growing dissatisfaction with the burdens the 
decurions had to bear, and, as the century proceeds, an increasing tendency to solicit subventions 
from the exchequer for their performance Here the family fortune was ample enough; others were 
not so lucky, and decurions were becoming increasingly chary of undertaking the job unaided. Such 
unrest among the curial classes was an added inducement for them to seek to esca pe from the doubtful 
honour of their rank, and an added reason for the rapid drop in the number of decurions, for which 
Libanius furnishes evidence during the later fourth century, and of which his own career is a rood 
example. 

thirdly, there is from this narrative a peculiar insight into the conduct of sophists and rhetors in 
the management of their professional feuds. Hooliganism and physical assault on the part of a 
sophist’s supporters, though efficacious enough, were among the least dangerous of the weapons in the 
sophistic armoury (cf. Or, i. 85). Zenobius has no qualms in bringing pressure from the administra- 
tion to bear in his attempt to secure the removal of a potential rival, for all the bond of family rela- 
tionship between them, Eubulus will go even further; despite all overtures and mediation, he will 
try to get Libanius permanently removed by bringing allegations of magic, disloyalty to the regime, 
or treasonable utterance, no matter whether they be true or false. Their rivalry affects their rela. 
tions both with their fellow citizens and with the governors, who loom large in thi account. Each 
rhetor tries to use them as pawns in his own game, yet the governor's interference in the affairs of the 
sophists—in their appointment, pay, influence, or supersession—is all-pervasive. It is small wonder 
that panegyric forms such an important part of the rhetorical technique, for it is the best kind of 
insurance policy. For this reason, the note of criticism so obvious in Libanius’ later orations (e-¢. 
Or. xxx; br. xlviit) is all the more startling. , 

Libanius makes a commonplace of the decline of Greek rhetoric and the rise of the studies of Latin, 
law, or even shorthand in its place, but the assiduity with which both he and Eubulus cultivated the 
acquaintance of the prefect, the Comes Orientis, or the provincial consular shows that such com- 
plaints are exaggerated, All these officials were, and consistently remained, directly interested in 
the Greek rhetorical education. 

A. F. Norman 

University College, 
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Ir what I am giving you this afternoon is little more than a series of rather conjectural reflections 
about well-known matters, my excuse is that I was tempted by an invitation from an old and highly 
valued pupil to speak in memory of an intimate companion of the distant days when I was young, a 
companion from whom I learnt much. Marett, like Frazer and Jane Harrison and others, used his 
knowledge of Greek as a bridge towards the study of anthropology in general. It is a specially 
helpful bridge, because the Greeks, with their extraordinary command of literary ex ression, have 
left articulate evidence about their thought and feelings and customs at a stage of paloor iat when 
other peoples had no literature. One is ataays surprised at the coexistence in Greece of the highly 
developed and the utterly primitive. Dr. Galton in a speculative guess at the intelligence quota of 
different human groups put the fifth-century Athenian about twice as high as the nineteenth- 
century Londoner; yet an Athenian army was reduced to terror by an eclipse of the moon, con- 
temporaries of Thucydides worshipped at the Diasia an imaginary enormous snake, and while 
Aristotle was writing his treatise on dramatic poetry some of his contemporaries were introducing 
Ludi Scenici to Rome as a medicine against a pestilence. 

The great essentials of poetic feeling and perhaps the great insolubles of philosophy seem to 
have existed in many primitive peoples, but somehow they did not preserve their poetry or inspira- 
tion as the Greeks did, they did not work it up into the same Cosmos or artistic perfection, as a thin 
of permanent value. We may remember the South Sea Island chief who discussed his poctry wit 
Stevenson. When asked what it was mostly about he gave the admirable answer: ‘ Oh, sweet- 
hearts and the sea; not all-same truce, you know, all-same lie.’ He had the root of the matter in him, 
like Anacreon or Alcaeus, but it passed as the moment of inspiration passed; no one thought of 
preserving those songs. When a certain much-loved Governor of Papua died, delegates from a 
number of villages to the number of 8000 gathered in what the Greeks would have called a great 
Panegyris. They fasted for thirty vest and then an old Headman made a long, formal, and really 
beautiful érrraqios Adyos. An English reporter happened to be present, and so we know about it; 
otherwise it would never have occurred to the author or his companions to preserve it. A parallel 
to Hesiod or Orpheus, again, can be seen in those Gilbert Island accounts of the origin of the world 
of which Sir Arthur Grimble has told us. Many varying accounts are current, but only one par- 
ticular | Pu poner: can speak with real authority. What he says is the inspired truth, when he feels 
inspired to give it; and even he, so we are informed, does not by any means always say the same. 
Nothing apparently was preserved except in memory, nothing reduced to Cosmos. Not only had 
no Prometheus: iven to man in those pias the gift of ypdéqupora, ‘ the all-remembering instrument, 
whence every Muse is born’. They had not even formed, it would seem, the desire for such a ift, 
except for a few practical purposes. My real theme to-day is to study the growth of this conception 
ofa Book as an artistic unity, a thing to be preserved for ever. 

One eee well apply to the whole process of Greek literature, and perhaps even of Greek 
civilisation, the famous trans of Anaxagoras about the origin of the world, that ‘ all things were 

ixed up—a chaos, a confusion, what the Book of Genesis expressively calls a Tohubohu—until 
Nous, intelligence or mind, came and put them in order’. It is a gradual formation of Cosmos: 
a process of order, of coherence, of enlightenment and lucidity, an advance involving sometimes a 
loss which is hard to define, as we move from the émeipov to the realm of wrépas; one can see such a 
movement from the oracles of Heraclitus and Pythagoras to the definitions of Prodicus and Pro- 
tagoras; from the poetry of Aeschylus, who, in the words of a great contemporary, * did things right 
without knowing how ’, to that of a Reneration which knew all the approved rules of cogia cathe too 
well and sometimes, like our own eighteenth century, wronged its own poetic genius by following the 
rules too self-consciously, There is a somewhat similar change from the imaginative ease and 
abundance of Herodotus’ style to the artificial clarity of Lysias or Isocrates. It is a movement, in 
the happy phrase of Professor J. A. K. Thomson, from a Prophetic Age to a Classical, from an age 
which spoke from inspiration to one which studied and spoke from Sophia and books. 

In actual “reat ier f of course, the process is pretty clear. Heraclitus never argues, he reveals 
mysteries: * All things flow.’ * The age—or the World—is a child playing’. ‘ Our life is a death 
of wuyai, souls, their life is our death’, and soon. But even the Ionian er up of philosophers, some- 
times considered too aridly materialist, have, as Cornford has Gaskuued. 4 good deal of the prophet 
inthem. Thales, too, pronounced that all things were ‘ full of gods’. Anaximenes proclaimed our 
souls to be air, and air the living soul of the universe. Anaximander saw all individual existence as 
an act of aggressive injustice for which every individual thing must pay retribution by returning 
according to the law of Diké into that from which it had emerged. lulosophy was brought to 
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greater precision partly by the Sophists and Socrates, but also, I think, by the influence of two real 
sciences. First by mathematics, which implied and demanded exact measurement—always an 
embarrassment to prophets; and also, I would suggest, by the science of medicine, which in Greece 
developed surprisingly early and in the hands of Hippocrates resected magic and tried to base itself 
on records of objective observation. There is significance in Vhucydides’ detailed account of the 
symptoms of the plague, nor was it for nothing that Aristotle’s father was a professional doctor, 
trained to observe and record facts and symptoms. 

The process is clearest of all in the realm of History, where Nous had to produce some order or 
Kosmos out of a most confused superabundance of tradition. Hecatacus, the first prose writer 
(fA. 520-516), knows his own purpose. ‘I write as seems to me to be true, for the traditions of the 
Greek are troAAol Kal yeAoioi, which here means, I would suggest, not merely ‘numerous and 
ridiculous *, but * inconsistent and ridiculous’, There were many Logoi, or versions, about the 
same subject. What did Hecataeus really do? He was, according to Heraclitus, who paid few 
compliments, a man of great learning, though little sense. He knew a great quantity of Aoyor and 
wvGor and selected the versions that seemed most probable. He has much to say about the Caly- 
donian Boar, and the Argonauts and Deucalion, and he seems to have thought that, in some sense, 
the Ram of Phrixus really spoke. Yet he sometimes rationalises. Cerberus, the Hound of Hell, 
was a deadly snake so nicknamed, which infested the so-called ‘ mouth of Hell’ on Mt. Tainaron,. 
He makes intelligent criticisms; for instance, in noting the nationalist bias of the Athenian account of 
the expulsion of the Pelasgians from Attica (127). He observes that many of the legendary Kings 
were not Greeks, and that in very early times all Greece consisted of ‘ barbarian settlements He 
gave valuable advice about geography to the Ionians at the time of the revolt. He made a map of 
the world, and was credited with a sort of Gazetteer containing masses of detailed information about 
remote peoples and places; though, of course, such a collection would never be left as it came from 
the hands of the supposed original author. Everyone who made a copy of it would extend and 
improve it. 

Natural this first bold creative effort had its weaknesses, as his successors were not slow to 
point out. Strabo says emphatically that he would sooner believe the poets. Herodotus in 
criticising Hecataeus’ map, with its Ocean River encircling the earth, observes drily that he knows 
of no such river (ii. 19) and mentions with some malice the comment of the Egyptian priests on his 
claim to have had, sixteen generations ago, a divine ancestor. They had records going back to 
345 successive priests, but no god had appeared during that time. 

Herodotus’ criticisms are well known. But the greatest flaw in Hecataeus’ whole achieve- 
ment was its terrible incompleteness and its lack of any clear chronology. The next step in reducing 
chaos to Cosmos was taken | y Hellanicus. In the first place he made a much wider and fuller collec- 
tion of /ogot from all sources m the pose and in local traditions; then he made them into something 
like a complete story by dividing them into three classes, before, during, and after the Trojan War 
as a central date, and further by trea ung the whole story as a history of four great families, descended 
from Phoroneus, Deucalion, Atlas, and Asopus respectively. He followed his poets very closely, 
assuming that they were narrating real facts, but, as pocts will, turning them into the marvellous. 
The miraculous fight of Achilles with the river god Scamander, for instance, was a real incident in 
which Achilles, going too far in advance of his LOO, was cut off by a sudden flood of the kind that 
often occurs in that river owing to rain on Mt. Ida, but saved himself, just as Homer says, by clinging 
to an elm-tree. Similarly, the taking of Troy, complete with the wooden horse and the escape of 
Aeneas, is given in close detail, but explained and rationalized, Into this account, based on the 
poetic tradition, he introduced details gathered from local reports, such for instance as the curious 
remark that the name ‘ Italy’ came from the Latin word ‘ vitulus ’, bull; it was a cattle country 
into which Heracles went in pursuit of the herds of Geryon. 

He seems to have carried on his record to events in his own lifetime, to have used Herodotus 
aS a source, and even to have mentioned the Battle of Arginusae. Thucydides says he was not 
satisfactory about the Pentecontaectia between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. But his great 
achievement was to record the great mass of early traditions, and reduce them to some sort of con- 
sistent order by forcing them into a chronologic system. In some part of his work he made what 
was perhaps a new chronological device: he established an era for dating. The Priestesses of Hera 
at Argos went a long way back, and apparently their years of office were recorded. Hellanicus tells 
us, for example, that the Sicani were frst driven out of Italy in the twenty-sixth year of the Priestess 
Alcyone. For the most part, however, he worked out his dates by an elaborate scheme of enerations. 
Cadvis for example, was furnished with a detailed genealogy up to Deucalion. Hesiod was in the 
tenth generation from Orpheus. The trial of Orestes before the Areo agus took place nine genera- 
tions after that of Ares for the slaying of Halirrhothius, and six after that of Cephalus for killing his 
wife—the only Greek hero who committed, and that by accident, that fashionable modern crime 
The trial of Ducane for killing the giant Talés was three generations after Cephalus and three 
before Orestes. As for the taking of Troy, he was quite precise. He found it had occurred in the 
eighteenth year of Agamemnon’s reign on the twelfth of the month Thargelion. He is conscientious 
in accepting the results of his calculations. Theseus, it appears, was just fifty years of age when he 
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carried off Helen, who was only seven: but we may well believe that he only took her into safe 


keeping to protect the precocious princess from less scrupulous suitors. 

Hellanicus did indeed reduce a mixed multitude of things to an ordered Cosmos. One cannot 
be surprised that he formed the most convenient and most frequently used authority on early history 
for mythographers like Apollodorus and commentators on the poets; nor yet that sober historians 
ane Strabo and Josephus speak of him as utterly untrustworthy and indeed * worse than Homer and 
Tesiod ’. 

There has been much discussion about his various books. The article in Suidas says he 
" wrote very many works both in prose and poetry. But we do not really know what a book was in 
Hellanicus’ day, particularly a prose book. It always needs an imaginative effort for us modern 
scholars to free our minds from the misleading conception of the modern printed book, published in 
a number of identical copies with the author's name attached and intended for rivate reading. I 
doubt if any such idea was even conceived much before the time of Anstotle, and in any but a limited 
intellectual circle even then. | 

About poetry the problem is clearer, provided we cling to one central guiding fact. Poet 
was meant for recitation or performance. It was an émriSeigis, an exhibition or show; it aimed: 
Aristotle tells us, pds avayveociv: Toto yap To Epyov aurijs, at being read aloud ordeclaimed, That 
is what it is for, A bard might carry his material about with him in his handbook or his memory, 
as Menophanes did, and vary the performance according to the tastes of his audience: but the poem 
performed on a definite public occasion had of necessity to be a finished unity, with a known author 
and a fixed text. An Epinikion of Pindar was a special poem with a fixed text, learned and per- 
formed by a chorus for a particular victory by a particular man, and that was that. A drama of 
Aeschylus, similarly learned and performed by a Chorus at the annual Dionysia, was a definite 
unity, with a fixed text—unless, of course, it was performed again and might be altered. It was, 
as Wilamowitz says, the first book, and even a bank with a name, though for some time apparently 
the name was not quite a title, only a description of the Chorus or the chief character. The 
spoke of Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women, or his ‘Opéotera troinois, of Aristophanes’ Fi nights, Birds, or 
Litisteite There is never a name like Midsummer Night’s Dream or As You Like It. 

The greatest ‘ occasion’ of all, at least for Athens and the Ionian cities was, of course, the quad- 
rennial taviyyupis of the Panathenaea; and for that, as we know, two special poems, made of old 
traditional material but formed into magnificent artistic unities, with asuitable heroic and pan-Hellenic 
atmosphere, grew to a Rencrally recognised position of absolute pee SHEERS and to something 
approaching a fixed text. True the great "lAid&s troinais, ‘ poetry about Ilion’, and the ‘ObUoouc troinais, 
* poetry about Odysseus ’, never obtained the same textual unity as an epinikion of Pindar, The 
Pindaric ode was performed once forall. It was not repeated at successive festivals. The [lian and 
Odysseian pect was performed again and again at the Sealy Panathenaea. The recitation was 
competitive, and we do not know how far an individual rhapsode might improve his text. But the 
poems were widely learnt by heart and recited for educational purposes and copied out for private 
use by individual literary men. The process led ultimately towards the fixing of an established text, 
but certainly offered constant opportunities for variety, as is proved by the ancicnt quotations, 
especially those in Aeschines and Aristotle, and confirmed by the early papyri. 

Sull the two great poems stood out from the rest in their respective artistic unities. They were 
accepted as more definitely the true work of the great Homer than all the rest of the tradition. 
What, then, remained out of the mass of traditional raw material out of which the /ftad and Odyssey 
had been hewn, and on which collectors like Hecataeus and Hellanicus had based the greater part 
of their histories? Most of it was presumably in epic verse, and easily capable of being recited in 
the form of lays—of which more later: much of it probably stored in the form of memoranda or 
catalogues; all of it in a very fluid state. 

Collections were made which assumed the existence and common knowledge of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, filled up the gaps before and after, and completed a sort of Cosmos or epic narrative. These 
cate cyclic epics, thosigh attributed to definite authors, do not seem to have had much unity in 
themselves. Their names, we should remember, are all collective: +e Kutrpic én, * The Aphrodite 
verses ", 7) pikp& “lAids atroinois, * The lesser Trojan poetry’, and the like. The Kiarpia En, or 
Verses about Cypris, for instance, though centring on the Judgement of Paris and the action of Aphro- 
dite, contain a great deal of other matter—enough, Aristotle says, for a great number of tragedies. 
It included, for instance, digressions as far apart as the legends of Oedipus, the madness of Heracles, 
and the story of Theseus and Ariadne. Obviously ‘ post-Homeric ’ as the are, they are interesting 
as showing remnants of an older, ruder tradition, Like Attic tragedy ies reserve some of the 
crudities and horrors which were expurgated from the /iiad when it was worked up into a mirror 
of chivalry and a central instrument of liberal education. 

Besides this epic material, there must have been a quantity of current oral poetry, used for 
singing or reciting at banquets or else as an ordinary element of a full man’s culture. Every educated 
man was trained in poetry, and although women, as we are told in the Medea, were not themselves 

ets, the myths and legends were certainly repeated or sung to them while at work at their spinning. 
reusa’s attendants in the Jon when examining the friezes at Delphi recognise with excitement the 
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various heroes whose legends they have heard at their looms. We can perhaps trace three stages 
in the reduction of the Chaos of traditional oral poetry into Cosmos. There are first what [ may call 
the stores of raw material, the Logot or legends, mostly in verse, the catalogues, the genealogies, the 
epic formulae like the descriptions of shields, forms of address to gods, maxims for agriculture or 
seafaring or general education. These are not meant for performance, or public epiderxets, as they 
stand. ‘They are only raw material for an efideixts. Then the opposite of these, real eptdeixers, 
poems produced in full dress for a special occasion, like the //iad and divest and, still more definitely, 
the Pindaric Odes and the Attic dramas. Thirdly, a sort of middle stage in which the raw material 
is somehow stuck together, artistically or inartistically, so as to make either a proper epiderxis or a 
least a book with some pretence of unity. Good examples are in the collection of Homeric hymns 
or prooimia. Most of them (VIII-XXXII) are just what they say; preludes or proper forms of 
address for opening a hymn to a god or goddess. They would seem to us hardly worth recording, 
but we must remember that mistakes in such a matter were dangerous. The god must have his right 
epithet. But Hymns II-VI show a real twos or lay, added to the openin and closing formulae, 
and in some cases worked into real unity and beauty of form; Hymn III, again, shows obviously an 
attempt to combine two separate lays into a unity; Hymn VII, to Dionysus, is a pure lay without any 
opening or closing formulae. 

But the most instructive and unmistakable example of the process of manufacture which 
produces from the collected raw material a proper lay, suitable for Eprderxts, is the Hestodic Aspis, 
or Shield of Heracles. It starts undisguisedly by an extract from the Eoiai, or Catalogue af Women, 
beginning with the words 7 ofn, ‘or like . . .’, ‘ Or like Alemena, when she left her home and land 
to follow her husband—Alcmena, who surpassed the whole race of women in form and stature, while 
in intellect no one competed with her,’ on for fifty-six lines till we hear that she gave birth to 
[phicles and Herakles. Then we start ‘ who also killed Kyknos, son of Ares’. Then from 57 to 
122—Iless than sixty lines—we hear how Herakles and his nephew Iolaus saw Kyknos and Ares 
blocking the pilgrims’ way to Delphi, and Iolaus told Herakles to arm. Then in twelve lines we are 
told how he puts on greaves, thorax, spear and helmet, also club, bow and poisoned arrows—a very 
mixed and rather embarrassing accoutrement; then from 138 to 313 we find nearly 200 lines 
occupied with a ried gee obviously traditional and, so to speak, taken ready-made from store, 
of a great heroic Shield, like those made by Hephaestus for Achilles in the /itad (18. 478-617) and 
for Memnon in the Aethiofis. Descriptions of shields were like Prooimia, part of the bard's stock-in- 
trade. It is worth noting that in one of the Homeric papyri (151) several lines here describing 
Herakles’ shield are attributed to that of Achilles. An echo of the tradition can be noted in the 
shields of the Seven ss wi Thebes and that of Achilles in Euripides’ Electra. Then comes the battle 
with Kyknos, with what looks like an insertion from some other store about the wounding of Ares 
by a hero under Athena’s guidance—here by Herakles, as by Diomedes in Iliad V and by Odysseus 
in the Telegonta, A competent but not inspired bard had just stuck together ceudiemiade vieces of 
his traditional store by the help of a few lines of his own in the proper style and the correct Homeric 
metre. The necessary Cosmos is achieved. The poem is ready for performance. 

Far more puzzling and interesting is the effort after Cosmos in Hesiod’s Theogony. There 
clearly is such an effort, some attempt at a selection out of an immense store. The imperfections 
of the Jheogony itself imply the selection; the immense store is implied by the great number of works 
attributed to Hesiod, and the quotations by ancient authors, using phrases like ‘ Hesiod or one of 
those who have inserted verses into Hesiod ’, or * the author of such-and-such ’, or more vaguely still 
TO pepuéeupevov Cs Hes. fr. 87, 158, 169, 171, 174, 177, 188). The Neal ee itself professes to be 
the work, in Professor Cornford’s language, of a prophet or shaman like that inspired chief in the 
Gilbert Islands, rather than a mere poet or cuyypagets. It comes from inspiration. Hence it 
starts with a long appeal to the Muses, or probably a combination of at least two such appeals: this 
includes a brief but orthodox list of the Olympian gods (11-21, omitting such unpleasant persons as 
Ares). Then, having paid this tribute to oe Olympians, we start upon the real origin of the world 
from Chaos; first came Earth and Tartarus, and Erés; Earth out of herself produced the Sky, and 
we proceed with the progeny of Ouranos and Gaia. ‘This leads to the sequence of Eniautos Bai an 
old Sky King who, wedded to Earth, produces a Young Sky King, who in co-operation with his 
mother Earth kills or removes the Old King and takes his place, till he in turn becomes an old King 
and is duly destroyed by his son with the same accomplice. The new Kings come and go with the 
years, but Earth the eternal wife and mother remains The actual Ouranos—Kronos story occurs in 
I 95; 200, the Kronos—Zeus story in 454-506. It ought, of course, to continue with the overthrow 
of the Old Zeus by a Young Zeus, as it does in the Orphica, and so on for ever; but that, in the 
Olympian tradition, cannot be thought of. On the contrary, we have for some five hundred lines 
from about 510 to the end of the poem at 1018, the stories of all the sinister or unwise beings who 
strove against Zeus and were defeated, including a short insertion about the defeat of the over-clever 
Prometheus. Then comes the War of the Titans; the episode of the three powers of Darkness 
Kottos, Gyes, and Briareus, who had been released and forgiven by Zeus and thus became his 

olicemen; then finally the Chthonian monster Typhocus. ‘7 is all a prolonged battle between 
Zeus and his dark Enemies, and the ultimate victory of Zeus. It is a strange mixture: many lists, 
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muses, nymphs, rivers, ctc., consorts of Zeus, etc., all of them imperfect; an attempted combination 
of the very personal anthropomorphic Olympians, and ag ars beings such as Earth, Sky, 
Darkness, Erebos, etc. What unity of theme can we find? Following a study of Cornford’s and 
some suggestions in Professor Gaster’s great collection of Semitic Nature rituals, I am inclined to 
see in the Theogeny not exactly an independent poem, but a piGos in its special religious sense of T& 
AcyOueva Eri tois Spcpévors. It seems to be the accompaniment or explanation of a great ritual 
pageant combining two distinct but well-known rituals: the regular eniaulos series of Old Kings 
dethroned each year by Young Kings, and secondly, the battle of Darkness against Light, which we 
know from the Mummers Play. It 1s, after all, an epideixis, a performance at a festival, and thus has a 
right to be a book, a real ope otpeovov, or consistent unity, made out of a selection from a mass of 
inconsistent local lore. __ | : 

Apart from these public rituals, educated people evidently knew a great lot of current poetry 
by heart. Niceratus, in Xenophon’s Sympostum, mentions that he can still repeat the whole of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, which his father had made him learn 6traxs5 cryados Guyjp yevorto. He is reminded, 
however, that all the professional rhapsodes can do that, and where can you find an fAificotepov 
fvos, “a sillier tribe’, This criticism perhaps led to the collection of select passages. One might 
collect out of the poets the parts that were really calculated to make you good, such as the educational 

arts of Hesiod, and the moral precepts of Solon, Tyrtaeus, and Theognis, Hence arose educational 
handbooks: containing as much as the compiler could collect of the suitable elegiac material. 
Evidently it was often anonymous or its author was forgotten. Hence particular poets, in order to 
peceeeye their rights, imposed what they called a ‘seal’ or opparyis on their compositions. It might 
a definite statement xai TO5e OooxvAibeoo, or more artistically the advice or exhortation might be 
addressed to some special person. If to Kyrnos, you knew the author was Theognis, just as advice 
to * the foolish Perses * was the work of Hesiod. ‘This might protect the authorship of a particular 
couplet, but was no protection against interpolation. Another proof of the same uncertainty of 
aaithorbins or one might say the widespread indifference to that question, is afforded by the con- 
siderable number of passages in our Theognis collection which are elsewhere attributed to other 
elegiac poets. I suspect that the chief popular test of authorship was style; indeed, no objective 
evidence can have been easily available. When in doubt, oe Ponte were prema) by Mimner- 
mus, warlike poems by Tyrtaeus; political wisdom belonged to Solon, fierce oligarchic * virtue’ 
to Theognis, and floating verses of uncertain origin were apt to be distributed accordingly. 

The collection that comes to us under the name of Theognis is in many ways instructive. We 
can see, roughly speaking, about what time it was made, Isocrates (JVicocles 43) says that people 
reat Hesiod, Thepenis and Phocylides as dpiato1 oUpPovAc 72 Bic, but do not attend to them. 
‘ And if somebody were to make a collection of the so-called Gnomae of the most eminent poets it 
would be just the same.” Evidently the idea was in the air but still new. Again, Plato in the Laws 
(810e) criticises what he regards as the common view that the best education is for boys * to be 
constantly hearing and learning * the famous poets till they are ‘saturated *; whereas many educa- 
tionalists make extracts and headings and whole speeches into a collection (els tadtTS ouveryaryovtes) 
and set them to be learnt by heart. He himself thinks it would be much better if they learnt by heart 

ood prose philosophy like ‘ the discussion we are now having’, Our Theognis is evidently just such 
a collection, based on Theognis and made by someone who shared that poet’s strong opinions on 
democracy, but embracing a good many gnomae of an equally elevating character without much 
care about their authorship. It is very interesting to note, as Mr. Barns points out in the Classical 
Quarterly for 1951, 1, that another type of anthology was also made, consisting not of harmomous 

nomae but of contradictory gnomae; the student was to consider both Logot, and presumably judge 
Between them. This is quite in the spirit of the early sophists; they may well have noted a few such 
contradictory gromac, but any large anthology of them must, I presume, be much later in date, 
Our Theognis collection was evidently a great success, and seems to have driven the rest of Theognis’ 
poetry out of existence. Hardly anything is quoted from him by later compilers which does not 
come from this little book. | : | 

In poetry, then, one can see how a Cosmos, a work in permanent artistic shape, with a definite 
fixed text, arises out of a mass of pvnpovevdopeva or putevopeva. I leave aside for the moment the 
special songs, like those of the Lesbian and Boeotian schools, the sko/iaand the songsof Anacreon. But 
is there a similar process in prose? Of course there are lists and catalogues and memoranda, magical 
charms, contracts, Laws, and Treaties. They are preserved for their obvious utility. Also important 
speeches, both public and private, political and personal alike, tend to be preserved. Some are 
useful to the possessor; all are careful works of art recited in public on a specific occasion, in the same 
way as Pindar’s Odes. But what about the ‘lotopin or Enquiry of Herodotus, made into a book and 
called his ‘ Nine Muses’? They are clearly meant for recitation. Thucydides says so (I. 22. 4). 
The ancients generally assume it as a matter of course. Traditions speak casually of recitations at 
Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and what is more important, Olympia. He himself sometimes pauses to 
correct the scepticism with which certain of his statements had been received by previous audiences. 
He often refers to particular Logot, and sometimes to Logot that do not now exist. Sometimes he 
promises Logot which he does not give. The book may not be quite finished; nevertheless, he has 
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out of most various materials made iy cua cuupevoev, “one harmonious body,’ just as Homer did, 
The whole was too long for ordinary performance; so were the Jihad and Odyssey. But, like them, it 
was not too long for some very great occasion: not too long for the paperecmal Panhellenic Pane- 
gyris at Olympia, as the Jliad was not too lot r for the Panionian anegyris at the Panathenaea. 
Perhaps, like them, very suitable to lexcaad by heart, in long passages, such as t& Mndiné. A 
ublic which does not read is capable of wonderful feats of listening and of memory. And, as 
Foriginive and other ancient critics remarked, Herodotus was recognised as Opnpixerterros Karl 
Neavnyupixertares, most Homeric and most suited for a Panegyris. The two adjectives, I think, are 
almost identical in meaning. ‘The Homeric poems, clearly a great artistic unity, clearly composed 
for recitation yet far too long for an ordinary occasion, demand a great Panegyris. So does Hero- 
dotus, and he has the more impressive claim to it because he has not only made his great mass of 
material into a * single concordant body ', he has also made his 1régnv gpaow dpoiav ti Kpatiorn 
Troijoet * his prose language like the noblest poet? " (Dionysius vi. 865). He thus won for his book 
not only the title of The Nine Muses, but a place in permanent literature like that hitherto reserved 
for great poetry. | | 
| ¢ one author who in Longinus’ opinion deserves equally or even more the title of ‘Opn PIKWTATOS 
is Plato. The ten Logoi of the Republic form a oda otypeovov, just as Herodotus’ Nine Muses do; 
his roe undoubtedly is ‘ like the noblest etry °, and when we keep well in mind that recitation or 
reading aloud, évéryveoots or érideiEic, and not private reading, was the normal object of literature 
in antiquity, we cease to be surprised that Aristophanes in the Ecclesiazusae should have quoted and 
arodied in detail doctrines and phrases of the Fifth book of the Republic some twent years before the 
Republic as a whole can have been what we call published, Evidently the part which we now call 
| V, in some form similar to that in which we have it, had been read aloud, had received an 
emridergis or dvdryveogis to a select audience, a long time and doubtless many times, before the whole 
work as a * single harmonious body * was ready for the public. No doubt a good deal of it was learnt 
by heart. Probably the Athenian speaker in the Laws was quite serious when he recommended that 
the young should be encouraged, as a matter of education, instead of mere poetry, to learn by heart 
a good stretch of his own somewhat prolix wisdom. | 

Herodotus evidently made an epoch in Greek literature. Traditionally there were two kinds of 
composition which were recognised as works of art and worthy of preservation with a fixed text: 
poems such as dramas and ois ind epics composed for some special epideixis, and prose speeches 
composes with high rhetorical art and delivered on some particular occasion. Other books were 
roug ly speaking handbooks for information or professional use. Ofcourse, historians and Aoyotratol 
read aloud extracts from their works as they moved about. They collected facts, but were hardly 
artists. Dionysius (p. 181) mentions twelve predecessors of Herodotus who all wrote in the same 
way, copying down their sources, and sometimes criticising them, but with no style, no Seworns. 
Herodotus was quite different. He composed something that reminded people of the Jitad and 
was suited for a great Panegyris, something ‘Opnpixov kai Mavnyvpixév. He made his prose speech 
‘Ouciav Tih Kperiornt Toes’ prose, but somehow like the no lest poetry. The book was not 
quite finished, but it stood there as a great harmonious whole. 

But what of Thucydides? He did not scem to fall into any recognised category. No one could 
call him trevnyupikév. He was notat all suitable for recitation to a vast audience, only for a selected 
group of intellectuals. Yet he was full of Wiroveceis TravnyupiKal, ‘ subjects suitable for large public 
treatment". Dionysius seems rather uzzled, not to say peevish, about him. He respects him as a 
historian, as indeed the greatest of hisscrane he has rejected the mythical stuff of the earlier 
historians, rejected their untruthfulness and humbug Syonres). He has seen that History is ‘ the 
priestess of Truth’. Yet even as a historian he has faults: his system of chronology by summers 
and winters of the war leads to terrible confusion, his speeches are not only interruptions to the 
narrative but are also tiresome (SyxAnpat) to listen to ( pp. 847, 10). His style too is full of archaisms, 
sine words, foreign turns of s cech, and even solecisms. He is sometimes so moving, sometimes 
$0 cold and indifferent (845). He is coapis, constantly obscure, unintelligible, * more twisted than 
any labyrinth’ (913). The fact is he writes like a poet, parts of him are jointixe, parts are actually 
full of Geotpiké oy ata (869), parts even more like SiGvpayBixr (887). This is just what his fana tical 
admirers are most enthusiastic about, his grandeur and emotional power, 

A critic in Marcellinus’ Life roundly condemns Thucydides for writing stuff that is neither verse 
nor yet good prose. It has no Pntopixn. Marcellinus answers that of course it is prose, not verse, 
but it is marked out ‘ by poctical expressions and metaphors ° (momntixets AéEect Kal WETAPOpais), 
that, as for Antopixt, it is not a necessary quality in good prose; Plato does not use it, nor yet Fe 
handbooks of medicine, What these critics blame in” ucydides is really a sign of his extraordinary 
genius—his power and his high artistic ambition, Suvayis kal wAcoveEia. He is like Homer, too, 
in his olkovopic, that is, in the way in which he works a great and varied subject into a unity, 

It is interesting to note that the ancient critics were almost as conscious as the moderns of the 
problems affecting the composition of the great book. They see that it cannot have been written 
atone go. He began, says | arcellinus, by making a very careful collection of facts, using his great 
wealth to pay groups on both sides to keep him informed—like the foreign correspondents of a 
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modern newspaper. Then, when in exile, he worked up the collection into an artistic whole. Then 
came the second war. A new conception was necessary. The introduction especially must have 
been written after all the rest. Some, we are told, divided his work into thirteen books: some into 
eight. In any case the last book was unfinished and left without speeches, not, as Dionysius thought, 
because he saw what a mistake the speeches were, but simply because he died before thy wpofecplay, 
‘the appointed day’. A curious phrase, taken apparently from the language of the theatre and 
meaning the day of the performance. Was there to have been some great EwiSafis? Difficult 

rose writing, divided by some into eight books and by others into thirteen, and not finished: only 
intelligible to a small and scholarly audience; it was yet, by some art of genius, vy cya obpqoveov, 
and in some strange way ‘Opnpixév and TavryVvpiKov. It roduced not mere trei8e like a prose 
speech, but like a great poem, &rAnfis: how shall we translate that word? L. and S. say “ con- 
sternation ’, which will not quite do here. Rhys Roberts says‘ transport’, It leaves you ‘ amazed ’ 
or“ astounded *, Literally it ‘ knocks you out’. The greatest poetry need not particularly produce 
reife Or TratSeia, persuasion, or instruction. Beast produces &crAn is, ‘it knocks you out’, or as 
Dionysius sometimes puts it, katéqrAnfis ‘it knocks you down’, “€krAnfis was considered a special 
characteristic of Aeschylus. 

Genius cannot be analysed. It does not think much of mere cogia or téyvn or logic. It is not 
the same as Cosmos, Yet it was by means of Cosmos and in the search for Cosmos that it ultimately 
asserted its rights. The reciter must be ready for the occasion, for thy tpo8eopuiav, the First Night, 
The thing produced must be a consistent whole, a unity; and for a very great occasion, a great 
whole. If it is prose it may be a speech which needs 1re.$e, power of persuasion; if not, it is chiefly 
a vehicle of useful information, but it always needs some sort of Cosmos or arrangement. It is 
interesting to note that Thucydides based his claim to have composed not a mere érida€ts for recitation, 
but a xtijo és dei, “a thing to keep permanently’, on its usefulness as a book of reference in case 
the same sort of thing as the Peloponnesian War should happen again. Did he suspect that he had 
made a «tfjpa Es dei in a much greater sense? He created ‘ an eternal possession ’* for the human 
race because, in addition to its Cosmos and its truth to fact, it had genius and produced &craAneés, if 
not for ever at least for two thousand years, for instance in historians like Macaulay. Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Plato, these three more ian any others seem to have produced the conception of 
a serious prose work which should, in addition to the accepted rules of Cosmos and Sophia, reach also 
by its own methods a power of inspiration or emotional effect akin to that of poetry. 

After Thucydides we are well into an age which likes to analyse its art and seeks its effects by self- 
conscious Teyvy and gogia. ‘The next important step which it took was the style of Isocrates. He 
could see what Thucydides’ faults were: we have just been through them—the strange words, the 
contorted sentences, the bewildering brevity; Isocrates would be normal and correct in language, 
use well-constructed periods, and insist on perfect lucidity, capnvela. He would study weiécd and 
convince his audience. All these things he does. Furthermore, since the greatness of Thucydides 
and Herodotus was said to be due to their poetic qualities, he would have qualities still more poetical ; 
cola and periods exactly balanced as in a lyric poem; plenty of echoes and paronomasiai and pari- 
soseis, and lastly, like real poetry, he would make his prose avoid hiatus between vowels. Then he 
would write a tremendous Pasa like Herodotus, and a Panathenatcus, like Homer. What more 
could possibly be desired? Only the genius was lacking. There is not much SewAnfis in him or 
any of his followers. 

GILBERT Murray 


A BRONZE FROM DODONA 


Tue bronze piece here studied is in the possession of Sir John Beazley, and it is at his invitation 
that I publish it. I must thank him both for his invitation and for enabling me to study the object 
repeatedly and at leisure.’ It was acquired in Paris, 

The object is a thin, ovoid piece of bronze with a projection, representing the head of a snake, 
within the circle. The whole object is doubtless thought of as a coiled snake. The dimensions 
of the whole are: inner diameter from A of NAIWI to © of ANEOHKEN, 0-065 m.; distance 
from tip of snake’s head to opposite inner edge, between = and T of EZTPATOY, 0-050 m. The 
bronze is of a regular width, save that it widens slightly behind the projecting head: normal 





Fic. 1, 


width, 0-008 m.: width behind head from outer edge to base of head, o-o10 m. Length of snake- 
head, 027m. Average thickness, 0-003 m.: max. thickness of head, o-005 m. 

The piece, which is covered with a green patina, is perfectly preserved save for a narrow strip 
where the surface has been removed, which appears as a black streak on the Photograph. This 
may be original, and due to a flaw in casting, since the dots of the inscription, which are in its path, 
appear to be undamaged by it. ; 

The inscription, in dotted lettering, starts immediately to the left of the snake’s head, the second 
letter of the first word being in the centre behind the head. The letters, punched on the surface, 
are mostly 0-005 m. high: omicron, 0-003 m. They are carefully executed, and set in the centre of 
the circular coil. The inscription reads: Aioypov Al Ned 6Qpov eotpdrov avébnxev, 

The dedication to Zeus Naios identifies the piece as an offering, or ‘ gift’, to Zeus of Dodona, 
fo whom and to whom alone this cult-title belonged.? As regards style, the inscription is 






































‘1 must also thank archacological friends in Oxford, his consort, and the remainder refer only to Dione. The cult 
Meee Zoe nl Jacobsthal, for discussing the object with me. was evidently established by che aii century, and continued 
Anse Fe as Natos, see Farnell, Cults ; pp. 30 ff; A. B. into the Roman period), and at Delos (Bekker, Amec. Grose. ] 
Cook, CR XVII (1903), pp. 178-86. The same epiklesis is. p. 285, 5.0, Moiov Aids: & vade tod fics, 85 by Antes, Naiou Arde 
also four at Athens ve [, * Lie Acrop, Inv, 4h (cf. Koi: mo documentary corroboration of this exists, as fhe 
Famma ad 1G 11°, 4643); 3G Int, 4543; 5119; 1, 274, lines cult can have been only of minor importance—if indeed the 
iS Bie eN. 08) 46g fee eine Only 4707 is a dedication entry is not an error); in both places it doubtless derived from 
to Zeus Naios; 4643 is a dedication to Zeus Nains and Dione, the Dodonaean cult: ¢f. Cook, op. cit. p. 186, 
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closely akin to the inscriptions on the ex-votos and bronze plaques found at Dodona, and published 
by Carapanos in 1878,3 and by reference to these it is sonable to fix an approximate date for it. 
‘As regards technique, the dotted, drilled lettering, of which this piece is a particularly fine example, 
is parallelled by numerous inscriptions from Dodans: The use of dotted lettering is indeed 
common on bronze at all periods,* and call for lithe comment. 

; Several of the proxeny-decrees and manumission-documents from Dodona are dated by the 
reigning King of Epirus and the Molossians. Of those so dated, the majority bears the name 

moiAeus “AEfavGpos. One, however—a proxeny decree—is dated by Baotkels NeottdéAeyos.® 

he interpretation of these inscriptions constitutes the thorniest problem of Epirote history at this 
period, and agreement as to the date of those in which reference is made to King Alexander has 
not yet been reached,’ opinions being divided between the first king of that name, who died in 
south Italy in 330 B.c.,* and Alexander II, the nephew of Pyrrhus, who died ca. 240 B.c.® On the 
other hand, the identity of the King Neoptolemus, son of Alexander, is not in serious doubt: we 
know of only one king of that name, who reigned at the end of the fourth century, dying in 297.'® 
The lettering of the inscription in which he is mentioned has been, as frequently in documents of 
this iy , worked in dots from the reverse, thus appearing in relief on the front surface." In style 
it is thus closely analogous to, though not identical with, our piece, and a comparison of the letter- 
ing of the two inscriptions is permissible. This comparison reveals a close resemblance? Both 
have, in particular, the small suspended omicron ans the splay omega, and in general the shape 
of the hands is very similar, € inscriptions referring to King Alexander seem to be of earlier 
date: ™ the letters are far more rigid and less elegant, and for this reason I would be inclined 
to regard the Alexander as the first Epirote king of that name (ob. 330 B.c.). Consequently, a 
res goo 8.c. would, on these grounds (and these are all there are) be a suitable date for our 
offering. 

The dedication, like most of those at Dodona, is written in ordinary koine. The word avedt Ke, 
found in our text, is also found in one of the two early (sixth—fifth-century) dedications, and is thus 
evidently to be attributed to the fact that the dedications were made by foreigners to whom such 
forms were natural.'4 On the three dedications most closely akin in style, and no doubt in date, 
to ours, the form avé@nxe is constant.!5 The contracted form Ai is also found at Dodona from the 


7G, Carapanos, Dodane ef ses Ruines (Paris, 1878), 2 vals, * See Nilsson, op, cif. note! Teg Sain peur 
Texte and Planches. I refer to this work asC; Roman numerals 55 ff.; Lenk, RE, s.r. ¥ ee col. #2, Cees reireaeen ences in 


| Beloch, op. cit, pp. 181 ff, does not 
make it clear whether he aceepis the identification with 
Alexander Lor not. In ibid. I, p. 472 he secms to. 

" The later date is favoured by Klotzsch 


Se to the Lnpenr oe ee main collection of material is 
that published by DE elides, “Himmpiornot yporm’ KK (1935), 
p. 192-264, with tiveness 1-28, I have not seen J. Friedlersch’ 
Dodonatce, 1935, and know nothing of its contents. 1, Epirof, Gesch. po. 

* See, for example, C. xxiii, 1, 3, 4, 6; xxiv, 1, 4,5: all 43, 179-4; Cross, lor. cit. For Alea Hl ee tke ak, 
dedications ; MMVII if: all documentary texts, cussion in Cros, pp. 124 ff. 

"An spigraphical corpus of this material is badly needed. —_1° For Neoptolemus see H. Berve, RE, 5.0. Neoptolemas (4), 
There is a useful list of inscriptions in bronze in Robert, Coll. cols, 2463-4. (Neoptolemus I was the son of Alcetas sec 
bit hi it na ae : Berve, ihid. s.r, Neoptolemos (3)), and docs not therefore 

« ander, SGD/, 1334-95; 13937; 1946. Neoptolemus, come into question.) Cross, of. af. pp. 106 ff, argues that 
eee asta the Biapbiee in C. = raise 12-14. Neoptolemus was not the son of Alexander I, since if he had 

he most important discussions of the problem are those been it must be presumed that he reigned as an independent 
of Nilsson, Lund Arsskrifi, N. F. Afd. 1, Bd. 6 (1gto), no, 4, monarch, while Arrian (FGrH, 156, Fr § 7) and Dexippus 
‘Studien zur Geschichte des Alten Epeiros", pp. 49 hie (iad. 100, FS (t), § (3)) * both : of Epirus as forming part 
Beloch, GG ITT, 2%, pp. 181 ff; G. N. Cross, Epirus, 1932, of Antipatros’ government after Alexander's death’, In 
pp. 109-14 (a useful summary). The problem hinges mainly fact, however, both Arrian and Dexippus refer to Epirus in 
on the relationship of the sory ty | mentioned in terms of specific boundaries (Arrian says 4 "Hoeipos &5 Ei 
the documents which refer to King Alexander, tothe symmachy ta 6py ta Kepodvia dvqxovea wal of “EXAnves ogrovner 
of the Epirotes, which occurs in the decree which mentions Kporrep wal ‘Avromdt » while Dexippus has “Avriworpos 


Cross, of. at. pp. 124 ff. 
ros, of. af, pp oi in 






King Neoptolemus, Nilsson regarded the Molossian sondy as 
the tbc community of the Epirots which preeeded the 


Epirot symmachy, rily on the grounds of lettering (with 
which I age, soc be low, note 13), and thus made Alexander 
the first Molossian king of that name. Beloch held that the 
nowy Tv Mohooody was simply a unit of the Epirot symmachy, 
and contemporary with it. It is hardly possible to decide 
between these two alternatives, woe, os favour the carlier 
date on epigraphical grounds (though this does not mean that 
Beloch’s nation may not be factually correct). The 
argument of Cross, pp. 110-11, that the Actolians were the 
first xondv in the west, originating ca. 914 B.c., and that the 
appearance of the xomw tiv Modoordv must be later than this, 
i untenable in fact (though it could be right m principle; 
but ¢f. Nilson, op. cit. p. 62, note 1), now that we know that 
the Actolian koinon was already in existence by 967 B.C. 
(Tod, GHYI, 137). The constitutional question needs re- 
examination in the light of: (a) the proxeny-decree issued by 
ol Motorrel, with no reference to either king or Molossian 
mporrétns, published by Euangelides, of. of. p. 245, 00. 1, 
the letter-forms of which point to a date ra, 900 B.C. (very 
similar to the Neoptolemus-inscription and to our dedication) ; 
(6) the decree of the [mowév) tay “Atepdpyou, dated by the 
Molossian prostates, and apparently of the later third or second 
century, published idid. p. 261, no. 1, 


«+. Gea TAS “Htelpoy ifin “AA | > Oo: can 
itérexto}, and though the implications of these definitions for 
political history cannot, in the absence of other evidence, be 
determined, they clearly admit the possibility that Epirus was 
only in part a amr een ig ed pale along while the rest of 
the country remained, as it had been in the time of Alexander 
the Great, independent. 

FOAL IV ans for be ple, the bronze ues from Lusoi, 

F é fF mgot}, VC. . nos, 2— = Ji, ¥, 2, EE 
tab. v, 2; Kern, fas tr, ll. ee Es fa 

 Facs. of S601, 1996: CC. xxvii, 1. 

™ Facs. of SGDI, 1334 in AEMO V (1881), p. 192: ibid. 
1395, ©. xxvii, 9; thd. 1397 C. xxxii, 5; ibid. 1446: C. 
xxxi, f. Tt should be noted that the first two of these four 
Imcriplions arc not in dotted style, and the normal engraved 
stroke lends itself less readily to slight curves. In spite of this 
I feel fairly confident that they are of the fourth century, and 
not the third, as would be necessary if Alexander I] was the 
king in question, ; 

“OC. xxi, 2; cf iba. Texte, p. qo: * L'emploi des lettres 
longues 7 et @ indique que Terpuclés est un lonien*, A 
dialect form of the present tense occurs in SGD/, 1969 = C, 
mxV, 0: [oAvGtea toyer cerifqa rol Al sol ypterra. : 

18°C. xxiii, 3, 5-6. 
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fifth century onwards, in one instance in the same document as the longer form.’* There seems to 
be no chronological distinction involved. 

The general interpretation of the dedicatory inscription leaves room for some uncertainty. 
The phrase 8Gpov eotpatov is ambiguous. First the form eotparou: this is hardly comparable 
to the common fotnAni for év otHAni,!? or r6A1, found at Dodona itself for é TOA1,?* since the 
omission of the kappa of & is harsher than that of the easily assimilated nu or mu of év. We should, 
however, probably regard the form as correct, and not suppose that the kappa was omitted 
accadantlty This being so, how are we to understand the word otpatov? Two obvious formal 
possibilities exist: it may be the genitive of the place-name 2tpéros in Acarnania or it may be from 
atpatos, ‘army’. But the latter alternative seems very unlikely. First, oTpardés is itself a poetical 
word and out of place here; it would have to be understood in the sense of otpateia, ‘ campaign ’, 
a usage for which there are no analogies. Secondly, if that were possible, it seems unlikely that 
this small object would be dedicated either as the spoils of war or for a safe-homecoming after 
campaigning. It is therefore preferable to interpret eotpatou as é(k) Ztpcarov ‘from Stratos ’. 

The reference to the Acarnanian city causes in itselt no difficulty, but the phrase still needs 
attention. Are we to take &(x) Etparou closely with Sépov, ‘a gift from Stratos’, or does it go with 
Aicypoov, providing him with the ethnic qualification he otherwise lacks, equivalent to the normal 
2tparios ? Certain ethnic, and still more demotic, affinities, are, of course, expressed by the 

repositions & and dé, but these follow immediately on the name of the person to whom they 
belong (giving, in the present instance, Alcypawv é(x) Ztpdrrov), and, moreover, they are mainly 
found in connexion with a wider political or ethnic group,*° and are rarely used of a city as equivalent 
to the simple ethnic.* It may be argued that a dedication such as this would not demand a strict 
documentary usage, and that we should look for parallels rather in the language of epigrams, where 
usage in this respect is naturally less stereotyped, but the natural run of the sentence certainly makes 
it preferable that we take S@pov é(x) Ztparov closely together, and the lan uage of other con- 
temporary and similar dedications at Dodona, in which we find the ethnic, if used at all, used in 
its normal adjectival form, points to the same conclusion.22. The ethnic of Aischron is, then, un- 
recorded, as in the majority of surviving Dodonaean dedications.“ The object will have been a 
gift from Stratos: the circumstances must remain unknown. 

So much for the inscription, The elucidation of the significance of the object itself is not 
within my competence. I do not feel certain that it represents anything more than a coiled snake, 
It obviously bears some resemblance to a metal buckle, but it is far larger than surviving instances, 
and the head of the snake does not project right across the oval as a buckle-pin would do. 

P. M. Fraser 
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'* Thus Al occurs in C, xxiii, 1-2, The first probably of the * For example; Alreakds ix Nayréxcroy (Spill? go; 492, line B: 
fifth century, the second perhaps even earlier. C. xxvii, 1, 00, line 9), Altwhds by Borrod (ibid, 417, lime 11), AbroAds be 
where it also occurs, is probably of the sixth century, The MeArloy (JG VII, 287: ag67a); GQertakds am Kuploy (fG VII, 
latest instance with it is CG. xxiv, 4, a double dedication (both 17to), Qerrakas dtd Aaplons (ibid, 420), Gerrakds ty Mrtpo 
clearly inscribed at the same time): AdvoyoBoy Ail Nolen, (ibid, g61), Gerradts ix Depdw (JG V (1), gal): * bx 
Adroxparifas Ai Néwi (ric; as often). This picce appears Tuppeiou (Sy//.? 417, line 5), "Axopedy #€ “Acroxod (AG VIL, 12): 
to be slightly earlier than our snake (note the sigma with Moxsdw LE Alyedw (Syll,? 4q2, line 90), MoneGcay dfos] “EBdeecs 
widely divergent hastac). Some of the carly pieces (C. xxiii, (IG WIT, 2848), Mabey ix Oerrakovlens (Spll,? 4q2, lines 
35 xxiv, 5) and the majority of the Hellenistic ones (xxiii, 5-9; /G VII, 295; 2482); *Awavds Ef PA as Gun. 492, 
9-6; xxiv, 1-6; xxv, a) have Ad. Both Al and Ad occur in fine J, “Ayoss ty Aaplong (thud. line 37), "Ayards HE Alyas (JG 
the oracular texts: Al: C. xxxiv, 9= SGDI, 1557: C. xxxvii, If, tic, }, ["Agend]s cr” "Axpedy (1G WII, 415); Almawic de" 
3; Euangelides, op. cf, p. 255, mo. rg: dil: C. on, 2; “Yerdrog (4G 17, 7975); Euakds awd Twbapibos (/G IT?, 10293), 
xxvii, § = $GD%, 1564. Hoffmann's interpretation of the ‘Enadde amo Mecitou (thid, 10292), Enakds Gd KoAiie “Aris 
form Awi in the oracular text, SGD/, 1582 = C. xxxiv, ‘ as [idid. 1oagt). Examples of this usage could, of course, be 
a variant of Aifé is accepted by Bechtel, Gr. Dial. ii, pp. 78 ff, multiplied: ef. Reaach, Gramm. der delph, Inschr, i, pp. 268-9. 

but, as Salonius, De dialectis Eptrotarum, etc. p. 148, § 9, pointed = Instances are: BovBakds ix Keocavbpelas (Sli 3t4, Vi, 
out, the presence in the same text of Is = els indicates that line 23); ty XMlow Méwowoy (ibid, ay; ef. Reusch, op. cit. 
this is probably only an etacism. (So also, I suspect, in the p. 269, § ah Kprriag 8 “Hpmorios (/G T1*, 8826; here, however, 
Coreyracan dedication, /G ix, 1, 718, where Hoffmann, ibid., the use of the normal ethnic to denote a cleruch would perhaps 
claims Aud is Agi. This is a dedication in the koine to be incorrect); Kocpia tk KeAowd (/G IT. GO0g); === avbpou 
Zeus Hypsistos,) ty MeArtsdios (1G IT?) gg Here the form may be influenced 


“ For this see Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gram. der alt. [nschr. by the more usual AlraAde bx MeArdes, for which see previous 
p. 111. note, | There is nothing to suggest that the individual thus 


Plan fh, Mus, XXXIV 1879, p. 160, considered that the an nividusl darigasied by the ree eee 
mu had been omitted accidentally. But the omission is not # The ethnic occurs only in C. xiii, 2, OrhowlSa¢s) Aayoethou 
uncommon in this position. . es Apmatios Al Noi; and C. xxiv, 3, Atl} Naies Dikteos | "ASnvalos. 
yaret, instances of the normal ethnic Expémos sce cg. — * Eup. C. xxiii, 2: Tepgodfis roi Al Neleot porycoBds dviinis : 
Spll.? index, s.0, The ktetiton Exparmds occurs as an ethnic (C. xxii, ¢: Zarenpos Geta Ail Nal: xxili, 6: Aeodbins 
in fG, TX, 14, 9A, line 25. Ail Néon dwirea & Aime WEG cad chic ee Aeopdp 
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Tue present bibliography, relating to the years 1950 and 1951, follows the same lines as those of 
former years.' Books and articles which I know only at second hand are marked by an asterisk. 
ey, oxuial thanks are due to those scholars who have lightened my burden by sending me copies of 
their Works. 

Death has inflicted severe losses on epigraphical studies. Adolf Wilhelm,? who for more than 
half a century stood in the foremost rank of Greek epigraphists and maintained his tireless activity, 
despite increasing infirmity, until nearing his eight evcuth year, died in Vienna on August 10, 1950. 
Qurs desiderio sit en aut modus tam cari capitis : i J. E. Hondius,* founder and editor of SEG and 
Secretary of the Epigraphical Congress which met at Amsterdam in 1938, died suddenly at the Hague 
on November 5, 1950, in his fifty-fourth year; in him ‘ epigraphy has lost one of its most devoted and 
tireless servants, and all scholars in his field will mourn his passing’. Among others who have 
recently died are G. M. Bersanetti,* E. Capps,“ E. Hermann,’ M. Launey,* G. P. Oikonomos,? 
A. Olivieri,'’ A. Passerini," A. Stein,'? and N. Vulié.“ Further tributes have been paid to the work 
of P. Jouguet,'* A, Rehm,'® and P. Roussel.'* 


I. GENERAL 

My summary for 1948-9 appeared, somewhat belatedly, in JH LXXII 20 ff., and, so far as it 
relates to Egypt and Nubia, in JEA XXXVI 106 ff. J. and L. Robert have issued two further 
* Bulletins Epi rraphiques ’,'* even fuller than their predecessors and indispensable for any serious 
study of Greck inscriptions. To J. Marouzeau and J. Ernst we owe two volumes of the Année 
Philologtque, relating to 1948 and 1949, and to G. Reincke the Archdologische Bibliopraphte ® for 

944-8. Of the Année Epteraphique, edited by A. Merlin, the issues for 1948, 1949, and 1950 have 
peared in the RA and also separately,*" registering many Greek inscriptions relative to Ramen 
Hairs, while brief summaries of epaaraphical discoveries and discussions are found in the Fasti 
Archaeologict * for 1948 and 1949. The Byzantinische Zeitschrift** and Biblica™ contain useful 
opierspaical surveys confined to their respective fields, and Byzantine studies are dealt with in the 
bibliography for 1939-48, Dix années d'études byzantines*4 Amon bibliographies of individual 
scholars I note those of G. M. Bersanetti,*5 M. Cary,** H. Grégoire,** P. Jouguet,** D. M. Robinson,”® 
and P. Roussel? 

No new instalment of /G has appeared, but fresh fascicules of the Delian, Cretan and Syrian 
corpora have been issued and are noticed below in their appropriate places, as also the main contents 
of two further volumes of L. Robert's Hellenica™' devoted almost wholly to Asia Minor, and of 
Hondius’ SEG XI (1), which deals with Aegina, the Argolid and Sparta. 5. Dow’s ‘ review article ’ ™ 
on archaeological indexes is chiefly concerned with the Index to Hesperia, -X, and Supplements 
I-VI, and Y. Béquignon’s Index ™ to the Revue Archéologique for 1900-1945 is of some value epi- 
craphiraly: R. Joly comments ** on the proper use of epigraphical texts in school teaching, ia al 
short article on * Epigraphy’ by M, N. Tod appears in the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia.®® 

To the student of Greek language and literature inscriptions offer constant supplies of fresh 
materials of unique value, since they can usually be located and at least approximately dated. 

‘7 call attention to the following abbreviations: Am § ' REG LIX-LX. xxx ff, RA XXXVI 109 ff. (with biblio- 
Ploodiv = Annuaire du Musée National Archéologique de Plovdiv ; graphy). | Poet 
BCAC = Bullettine della Commissione Archeologia Comunale di REG LXIII tar ff, LATV 119 ff. 

Roma; BIAB = Bulletin de ' Institut Archéologique Bulgare: Beitr © ™ XIX, XX, Paris, 1950-1. 

Bibl = Beitrige cur bibitechen Landes—und Altertumskunde ; Jb Al i Eerlin, 1950 (csp- Pe. 225, f.). 

Forsch = Jahrbuch fir Kleinasiatische Forschung; Par Pass = * RA AMAT 27 fh, AXATV 170 ., MXAXWI 172 ff. 
Parola Passato; RIDAnt = Revue internationale des droits de at TTT, TV, Florence, 1950. 

Cantiquité; SO = Symbolae Osloenses, , ™ XXXIX ye ff, XL 339 H., 557, XLI 284, 569 ff, 
* Gnomon, SAIL 415 ff, REG LXAIV 127, Anz Altert II se ALI 239 ff., 494 0 
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2.6.4 
XXI 121° { 


rg ff. 
2 Epigraphica, XT 166. Paris, 1949; cf. REG LXIV 125. 
‘ PM Fraser, CR I (1951) 225. See n. 45. . ; 
® Ob, 27.9.49. Epigraphica, X 160 ff. (with bibliography). " A Tribute to Professor Max Cary (Oxford, 1951), 17 ff. 
* Ob, ee BE | ? Ob, 14.92.50. T Mél. H. Grégoire, IL, v ff. 
© Ob. 11.97.51. * Ob. 21.6.51. “Ame, LV 9768 me 7 Jur Pap TV 15 f | 
1 Reed Line VIIL vigob ff, - eect? eta to D. Af. Robinson, I (St, Louis, Missouri, 
.29.6.51. Acme, IIT 442, Epigraphica, 162 f. ), xxi ff 
O68, 23.6.51. A Pree Epigraphica, XU 162 f. 1951) : 
[V 193 f., Historia, I 515 6 3° Seen. 16 


1 Ob. 15.11.50. Anz Alert . t6, 
1 RAMKX II (1951) 207. i " VITI, IX, Paris, 1950. See reviews of I-VII, BIAB 
i Rep. Beet, MAVITE 15760, Gaomon, XX 194, B34 AVIL ay6fh; of V-VIL, Geomon, XXII ff.; of VII, 
Alex MXXVIIL 113 ff, REA LIT 186 f, CRAI 194 2igff, JHS LAX 810, Fasti Arch. WV 272 ff.; of VIIL-IX, Gnomon, 
1950, ff, Chron. d'Eg. XXV 965 98%, REG LALIT, xxf, AXITD 488 ff, Syria, XXVIIT 194 £. 
Reo Phil SXIIL 105 f, Rend Linc VIII. at L. 7 Jur Pop IV MB AfALIV 41 fh,54f 
9 ff, 7 Sav 19409, 179, Rev. d' Egypt. VILE * Paris, 1949) cf. Ant Class XTX 573 {, REA LIT 941 £. 
AFA LIV ong, (onoron, Il 315 f. ™ Photbos, IUI-I'V ors ff. * London, 1950. 
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J. J. E. Hondius edits ** a selection of fifty-nine inscriptions illustratin r the Achaean (Areadian and 
Cyprian) and Acolic (Asiatic, Thessalian, and Boecotian) dialects, and M. Lejeune examines ** the 
extension of H to denote long é in dialect-inscriptions of Attica, Troezen, Lusi, Delphi, Chyretiae, 
and Thasos. G. Redard studies 9* Greek nouns in 115, -TIs, including a large number of ethnics, 
and E, Laroche ** words derived from the root nem-; on both these works J. and L. Robert make 
full and valuable comments. D. J. Georgacas finds “ in inscriptions almost all the available 
evidence for the endings -15, - (for “105, -iov) in later Greek, and E. J. Bickerman’s article # on 
‘ The Name of Christians” considers the meaning of xPTweriges in Acts, XI 26, which he interprets 
as denoting entry into a legal category, and cites many e oe parallels for the name Xpiotiavés. 
A. Wilhelm studies “ the phrase §u Motome, found in /G [3 (1) 235, JOSPE I* 482, OGI 282. 13 ff. 
and Sammelbuck, 3990, A. Christophilopoulos examines ** the legal use of d@avaros, and P. M. 
Fraser corrects ** the interpretation of &pyimpooterréea in Sammelbuch, 626, deletes from LS® the word 
apximpoorarns, and studies ** the alternative forms mpoc(or guy)KUpw and -cupéw. K. Bulas 
publishes “" an interesting tabula Iliaca, now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, bearing a 
general title at the head and scenes from the several books of the Iliad, of which those from books 
MVITI-XXITV survive. A. Wilhelm’s article ‘Zu griechischen Gedichten’ includes # comments 
on a number of inscriptions, indexed on p.155. J. H. Oliver interprets “ in the light of i 
evidence the puzzling phrase TH 5 Epyov Ta COPUOTI Uirépetver in Pericles’ ‘uneral Speecl ( uC. 
IT 42.4), and J. Delz’s inquiry ®° into Lucian’s knowledge of Athenian antiquities involves frequent 
reference to inscriptions. A, Wikgren’s selection, made in collaboration with E. C. Colwe and 
R. Marcus, of Hellenistic texts includes ®! three inscriptions, that of Abercius of Hicropolis, part of 
that of Antiochus of Commagene (OG/ 383), and the poem of Sansnos of Nubia (\GIG 5041), found 
at Talmis. P. Friedlander’s Epigrammaia (ch. FHS LXXT 20) is discussed by J. Pouilloux * and 
A. M. Woodward,™ and C. M. Dawson's article on ‘Some E igrams by Leonidas of Tarentum ’ 
contains ™ stylistic remarks on a number of inscriptions in Friedlander’s work (nos. 2, 24, 30, iH ore 
IT1, 135, 154, 169). G. Pasquali rejects 55 the conclusion of M. Guarducei (cf. JHS LXXII 20 -) 
regarding the auth orship of an oft-repeated couplet stressing the sadness of an early death, and sees 
in KepeAActios not a Cyprian poet, but one who Beats the Latin name, Etruscan in origin, Caerellius, 
dcpertiaicas play an invaluable role in the study of Greek and Graeco-Roman history—political, 
military, social and economic. Valuable comments are offered 5° by J. and L. Robert on a number 
of articles in RE XVIII (3, 4), and much use is made of Greek inscriptions among the materials for 
E. De Ruggiero’s Dizionario epigrafico di antichité romane, continued under the editorship of G. Car- 
dinali, of which vol. IV is now com lete.*? A further instalment of F. Jacoby’s monumental 
Fragmente der griechischen Historiker ** includes many inscriptions, quoted in full or in part as F{rag- 
menta) of ancient historians or as T(estimonia) relating to them: among the former are the 
Archilochus-inscriptions from Paros, JG XII (5) 445 (502, 1), the Lindian Chronicle, Lindos, II 2 
(532), the Pergamene Chronicle, OGI 264 (506, 1), and the record of the arbitration between Samos 
and Prienc, Jv Priene, 37 (417, 2; 491, 1; 535, 3); Jacoby’s Althis ® also appeals occasionally to 
epagrormica evidence, indexed on p. 425, & Meigs. and A. Andrewes render a signal service to 
students of the Pentekontaetia by their new and radically revised edition ® of G. F. Hill’s Sources jor 
Greek History between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, in which 124 epigraphical sources are 
collected on pp. 284 ff., while the Parian Chronicle appears among the literary sources on p. 141. 
To K. M. T. Chrimes’ Sparta I refer below (p. 69). E. Bikerman examines ® the concepts of 
cunpoyia and tyyepovia in classical Greece, and A. Aymard continues ® his study of the title 
BerritAeus MoxeSéveov and the character of the monarchy in Macedonia and elsewhere. The vexed 
question of double citizenship, Roman and local, in the Imperial period is discussed ™ by E. Schén- 
bauer with special reference to the views of Lewald and Visscher and the evidence of the Gyrene 
edicts and the Rhosus dossier. A. Stein’s Die Prifekten von Aeg pten in der rémischen Kaiserzeit,** 
G. M. Bersanetti’s article ® on ‘ Legatus pro praetore ’, and H, C Pilaum’s Les procurateurs équestres 




















a8 Tilult ad dialectas Grascas iiinetrandas selecti, 1, den, 1950. 41 Chi » 1947, pp. 196 f.: cf. JAS LXIX o6. 
S REA LI 5 fh; cf. REG LXIIT 194. os 53 “ BCH EXXII gi a ¥ 5 
_ 7% Let noms grecs en -1m¢, 716, oo hoki em -0IT, -FTHF, * CR LXIV 17 ff. 
Pars, 1949; cl. Reo Phil XXV 257 if. M AJP LXXI 280 £. 
 Histowe de la racine nem- en gp: anim, Paris, 1949; cf. *? Rw Fil LXXVII 921 £. 
fire. Phil XXV 256f, Gnomon, XXIV G1 ff, Ant Clas XXI “* REG LXIII 190 f., LXIV 119 ff. 
igo ff, Cl Phil XLVII 183 £. *' Fasc. §19, Rome, 1941-9, 


“ REG LXIT 135 1 LV 138 ff. =e * TIT B, Leyden, 1950. 
Gt Phil XLT 243 ff; cf. LAT 3: “ Oxford, 1949; cf. Gnomon, XXII 6, Cl rm. 
* Haro. Theol. Rev. XLT 109 ff; cf. tke LAI 1gt, XLVI ars. te 23 rem 
J. Moreau, Nouvelle Clio, I-II igo ff, " Oxford, 1951. 
MS a we xr Bib ay 0 8 
Leary ce es LAT 1208 . 7 fe) Ant TV 61 ff, REA LIT e165 ff; cf. REG LXIIL. ix ff. 

tf Choon. dE XKVi 16a £; but see XXV'II 290, LXIV 128 £. i ates 
* Eranos, XLIX 102 ff. © Anz Wien, 1 3 .; cf. REG LXIV 191. 
ve APALIV 112 ff; cf. Bull Metr Mus XIX ago F. | * Berne, 1950; cf Chron. Ee. XXVI 490 8, Mus. Hele 
ete stad: LXTV 13546 Rh Mus XCIV 527 ff. VIII. ag4f, Gnomon, XXII 401, Anz Altert IV 226 f. 

Lukians Kenntnis der a Ant Ant Class XXI 223 f, AJP LXXIII 418 fF. Mi 


cf. REG LXIV 148 IP Laos 16 AL, CRIT (rents D : 
T9530; Cl. ; 145, 2 MIT 216 ff, CR I (1952 " Diz. Epier. 1 > fF 
47 £., Cl Phil XLVI igs (1952) iz. Epigr. TV 07 ff, 
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sous le Haut-Empire romain ®* also use the relevant inscriptions. J. H. Oliver collects ® the new 
evidence supplied by inscriptions for the Attic Panhellenion founded by Hadrian in a.p. 131-2 and 
examines its official documents (see below, p. 67); Hadrian's precedent for his Eleusinian initiation 
was, he argues, afforded not by Philip II of Macedon, as stated in our text of the Vit. Hadr. XIII 1, 
but by a eo a H. T. Wade-Gery’s study ™ of the fortunes of Miltiades starts from a late 
sixth-century plate in Oxford, and inscriptions play their part in J. Schwartz’s account 7° of Ti, 
Claudius Balbillus, prefect of Egypt and Nero's counsellor, and in the first part of the Prosopographia 
Ptolemaica ™ by W. Rextenare and E. van't Dack, comprising 1824 items belonging to the civil and 
financial service, to which Peremans’ * Prosopographische opzoekingen betreffende salimiastih Egypte ™ 
should be added. I do not know I. Biesunska-Malowist’s discussion ™ of some problems of ancient 
slavery save through the comments ** of J. and L. Robert. W. L. Westermann examines 7 the 
extinction of claims in slave-sales indicated by the evSéxnovs-clause found in 390 out of a thousand 
Delphian manumuissions. The professions of freedmen recorded in Attic and Delphian emancipa- 
tions are collected and discussed ** by M. N. Tod (see below, pp. 67, 71). H. Schaefer's article 77 on 
Tapoiko: contains much epigraphical material, and L. Robert makes considerable additions ™ to 
his corpus of sculptured and inscribed monuments of gladiators. A second edition has appeared o: 
H. I, Marrou’s * Histotre de ['éducation dans ['antiquité,™ and M. N. Tod deals ®° with some audatory 
epithets, especially yprotos and GAutros, found in Greek epitaphs, with a view to determining the 
qualities most Syized among the common people, F. Pringsheim’s The Greek Law of Sale ** makes 
constant use of inscriptions, which are conveniently indexed on pp. 545 ff. 

L. Robert's brilliant Etudes de numismatique grecque * offers striking illustrations of the fruitful 
co-operation of epigraphy and numismatics. Chapter I (pp. 6 ff.) deals with the coinages of the 
cities of the Troad, especially Alexandria, Scepsis, Cebren (temporarily renamed Antiochia), 
Berytis and Larisa, supplementing the evidence of coins by that of inscriptions for historical and 
topographical purpeaces and ends with a survey of monetary circulation in the Troad., Chapter II 

pp. 101 3 identifies as Alabandus a figure in the frieze of the temple of Lagina. Chapter III 
pp. 105 ff.) proves that the Attic Spayyai (roU) otepovnpdpou, or Spaxyai otepavngdpoi, named 
in Attic and Delian records, are the ‘ new-style ’ drachmas first issued about 180 B.c., Chapters TV 
and V (pp. 136 ff.) deal respectively with the sdb et lepol to *AtroAAcovos of a Milesian inscription 
(Milet, iit, no. 32), which are shown to be staters belonging to Apollo, not staters of a special type, 
and with the Cretan community of the "Apioie:r. Chapter VI (pp. 143 ff.) examines a prec ead 
number of coins mentioned in the Delian inventories after 166 8.c., especially those whose names end 
In -p6pos (€.g. PoIviKopdpos, Taupopdpos, BoTpuopdpos, TrAIvGopdpos), assigning them on numis- 
matic grounds to their several mints. Chapter VII (pp. 179 ff.), dealing with the circulation of the 
coins of Histiaea and its relations with Macedonia and Rhodes, starts with an examination of the 
impressive list of thirty-one Histiacan jpéfevoi appointed in one year about 266 B.c. (JG XII (9) 
11 fs The invaluable indexes include a list (pp. 238 f.) of cpaerapuical texts discussed in the work. 

ie subject of Greek religion, its inner meaning and especially its outward observance, is one 
on which inscriptions throw an ever increasing light, and they afford abundant and invaluable 
evidence for vol. II of M. P. Nilsson’s masterly Geschichte der griechischen Religion,™ dealing with the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, as well as for P. Amandry’s La she apollintenne a Delphes,®* 
whose appendix of festimonta (pp. 241 ff.) includes six inscriptions from Delphi and Athens. We may 
note also P, P. Bourboulis’ work °° on Apollo Delphimos, in which the epigraphical evidence is mar- 
shalled on pp. 13 ff., H. Grégoire’s * studies of the mole-god and the mouse-god in Greece and 
India ’,®* in vhich Asclepius is traced to a Thessalian origin with his home at Tricca, B. Hembereg’s 
account *? of the nature and cult of the Cabiri and cognate deities, G. Restelli’s examination ® of he 
Dioscuri and of the forms in which their name appears in dialect inscriptions, and A. J. Festugiére’s 
detailed discussion ® of the composition and significance of the aretalogies of Isis, for which, he 
argues, we nced not postulate an Egyptian model, but rather a Greek prototype, perhaps of the 
carly third century B.C, P. Merlat's Repertoire des inscriptions et monuments figurés du culte de” eer 
Dolitchenus ®° includes some Greek inscriptions, indexed on pp. 395 ff. The ruler-cult of the He 
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" Paris, 1950; cf. AJP LXXII 316 ff, Gaomon, XXII 219 ff, Seminar, [IX 72 f., APP LXXIII 497 ff, JHS LXXII 
324 ff., REC Pxtv r1,é , XI gn ff. 149. ; | 
* Hesperia, KX 31 ff. ™ Paris, 1951; cf. DLZ LXXIII 161 ff. 
* AJP LXXI 295 ff. "© FHS LXAXI a12 ff. “@ Munich, 1950; ch Mus. Hele. VII 911, REG LXIV 
78 Bull, Inst, Fr. Arch. Or. MLTX SF: cf, REG LXIV ie. igi f., 914 ff Ste 
"1 Louvain, 1950; cl. JEA XXMAVI 118 ff. Aeezptas, “4 Paris, 1950 tepigraphical index, pp. 276 ff): cf. Cl Phil 
Lia £ REG LXIV 381 f£, LAV 198, dat Glass XX 2a ff, ALVII 45 ff., Gnomon, XXIV 5 fF, Reo. Hist, Rel. CXL 296 ff. 






72 Meded. K. Viaamse Acad. X (3); cf. Mus, Hele, VIL 2q6f, Rev Phil XXV 261 £., AJP LXXIII 445 ff. 

Ant Glass XTX 515. ™ Salonica, 1949; cf. JHS LXX 103, REG LXIV 937f,, 
T= * Ens, Suppl. XX. ™ REG LXIII 129 f. CRI Gost) 248 i, Gl Phil XLVI 47. 
18 F Fur Pap [V 4g ff; cf. REG LXV 133. | épios, Apollo Smnintheus ok Rare; Beoniela: 1950: ef. REG 
T. Bde 7 : Xif 3 ca 7 RE XVIII 1695 ff. LXIV 197 £, Rev. Belge, XXIX 269 ff, Nouvelle Chie, a 
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istic age is studied by J. Tondriau in a series of articles on the assimilation of Alexander the Great te 
various divinities ®' (in which the epigraphical evidence is confined to the poet Trais Béxyou in the 
pacan of Philodamus), on * Démétrios Poliorcéte, Neos Théos ’,% and on the cults of the Seleucids * 
and Lagids,** while P. M. Fraser derives ** the epithet of Zevs ZeAeixios in Lydian documents 
from the Seleucid dynasty, but in Alexandria from Seleucia Pieria. ‘To the functions of the Attic 
ényntal I refer below (p. 64). W. Otto’s posthumous work,®* edited by F. Zucker, on the 
iepoSouAcia in Hellenistic Egypt is based mainly on papyn, but frequently refers to inscriptions 
from other lands (pp. 41, 48, 67, 79 f.), and C. G. Yavis’ Greek Altars ®7 describes many inscribed 
altars (see index, pp. bat , but quotes only a single Milesian text (p. 1 56). Inscriptions also 
contribute to M. P. Nilsson’s articles on the use of lamps and candles in ancient worship ® and on 
Anatolian * pseudo-mysteries *; the word pvotipiov, used for pagan initiatory rites, is discussed 19° 
by A. D. Nock, who regards its meaning as ‘secret’ (as in the Old Testament), unrelated to the 
sense it bears in St. Mark (IV 11) and St. Paul. F. Halkin comments !"! on the letters alleged to have 

assed between Abgar and Jesus Christ, of which epigraphical texts have been found in five places. 
S ecial attention has recently been paid to a curious feature of ancient religion, the use of amulets, 
often inscribed, of which the most comprehensive and authoritative study is C. Bonner’s Studies in 
Magical Amulets, chiefly Graeco-Egyptian,! in which inscriptions are carefully examined (pp. 167 ff). 
The same scholar publishes? a Roman silver denarius, probably of Antaradus, re-used before 
A.D, 300 as a Christian amulet, whose inscription contains echoes of St. Paul’s Epistles x Cor. IV 3, 
Rom, VIII 28), and S. Eitrem deals 1°4 with a haematite amulet from Syria, now in | openhagen, 
corrected by Bonner, and draws up a list of amulets against diseases. In an interesting article 1% 
A. J. Festugiére summarizes Bonner’s book and discusses a number of special points anc problems, 
such as national elements and influences, solar and other types, the purposes of amulets, and their 
inscriptions, intelligible or cryptic. H. J. Rose reads 1* S:yas in place of aes in one of Bonner’s 
amulets (op. cit. 87 ff., 276), and M. P. Nilsson examines 1% the snake-footed creature occasionally 
depicted on amulets. 

In the field of art and architecture I note G. Klaffenbach’s interesting lecture 1 on the relations 
between archaeology and epigraphy, G. M. A. Richter’s Archaic Greek Art against its Historical Back- 
ground,’ in which a number of inscribed monuments are studied (among them the Cypselid bowl 
from Olympia, Chares’ statue from Didyma, and that of Aeaces from Samos, and the Kore of 
Antenor from the Athenian Acropolis), and O. A. W. Dilke’s article "° on ‘ Details and Chronology 
of Greek Theatre Caveas ’, in which Spierapniesl evidence is used for the theatres of Piraeus, Thoricus, 
Rhamnus, Icaria, Oropus, Chacronea, Mycenae, Epidaurus, Megalopolis and Delos. I refer 
briefly to some vase-inscriptions published or discussed in works not primarily concerned with 
ceramics. To J. D. Beazley we owe expert notes ™! on twenty-four such inscriptions, of varied 
nature and provenance, and to J. H. Jongkees a valuable study ™ of price-inscriptions on Greek vases, 
in which he examines a r.f. kalpis in Utrecht University, defends his interpretation of its graffito 
against M. J. Milne, draws up a list of prices attested before and after 470 B.C. (pp. 259 f.), and 
rejects Amyx’s view that the numbers denote obols rather than drachmas. R. Lullies describes "4 
some Attic b.f. pottery from the Ceramicus, including several inscribed vases, and M. T. Mitsos "4 
a Panathenaic amphora of ca. 150 B.c. from the precinct of Pythian Apollo, bearing on its back the 
legend cryavofetotvtos Baloikéws KommmaSdéxayv :] “Apiapatou giAotré&[topos Kal evoeBolis. M. 
Robertson describes "* a r.f. kylix of the Brygos Painter recently acquired by the British Museum, 
H. TI. Wade-Gery "" a rf, plate in the Ashmolean Museum, dated 520-510 B.c., inscribed MiAtia&Be¢ 
waAos, and A. D. Ure"? a Boeotian kantharos, now in Reading, inscribed in retrograde script 
KOE®, the title, according to Hesychius, of the priest of the Cabiri. G. M. A. Richter reports ™4 
the rediscovery, in a private collection in Paris, of a fragment by Duris reputed to be lost, D. von 
Bothmer publishes" an Attic b.f. pelike, now in New York, bearing a K&AO$-Inscription, and 
C. Boulter ° the sherds of a white-ground krater in the Semple Collection at Cincinnati, M. 
Robertson deals 1"! with Gordion cups found at Naucratis, among which are ten inscribed examples, 
and A. D. Trendall !* with Attic vases in Australia and New Zealand, including two in Canter ury 
with KoAds-inscriptions, one of doubtful authenticity. Other ceramic inscriptions are mentioned 
below in their geographical contexts. | 


*! Re Phil XXIllai LXII 308 f., JEA XXXVII 117, Bibl. Orient. VIII 76 £, 
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M. N. Tod publishes notes,“ mainly bibliographical, on the collection of Greek inscriptions in 
the Ashmolean Museum which came into the possession of Oxford University before 1763, and the 
Guide to the Danish National Museum : Oriental and Glassical Antiquity 124 refers to several Attic and other 
inscriptions and ten from Lindos, comprising the * Lindian Chronicle’ (Lindos, I] 2), the list of 
priests of Athena Lindia (tdid, 1), a law of a.p. 22 and 225, and seven signed statue-bases. 

Recent discoveries have given a new impetus to the study of the history of writing !5 and 
supplied it with fresh materials. The earlier stages of its development lic, strictly speaking, outside 
the scope of this survey, but since they belong to the ancestry of the Greck alphabet, I mention in 
passing some relevant books and articles. J. G. Février’s Histoire de  écriture ‘°° deals with all es 
of script and includes sections on the Cretan scripts (pp. 138 ff.), the Cypriote syllabary (pp. 164 ff.), 
the Semitic consonantal writing, especially the Phomtician alphabet (pp. 203 ff.), the Greek alpha- 
bet, its origin, characteristics and | sil Seay (pp. 341 ff.), and the derived Anatolian alphabets 
(pp. 407 ff.); the Greck borrowing of the Phoenician letters cannot, he holds (p. 395), be dated 
after g00 B.c, An appendix (pp. 574 ff.) is devoted to numeral signs, but the Greek section of this 
(pp. 579 f.) is of little value; another appendix (pp. 588 ff.) deals with the magical use of the alpha- 
bet. Elsewhere " Feévrier discusses the light thrown by the excavations at Byblus on the date of the 
Phoenician alphabet. J. Boiiiiaert’s * Petite histoire de l’alphabet*** 1 have not seen. H. Tur- 
Sinai traces }** in detail the origin and early evolution of the alphabet, holding that “ approximately 
at the beginning of the ninth century B.c.£. the Greeks sxopie this carly alphabet, i.e. the order 
and names of ‘the letters as well as their shape, from the Canaanites of Phoenicia’ (p. 83). A, 
Pratesi’s article *° on the origin and development of the alphabet and of peat letters contains 
bibliographical notes on some recent works on alphabetic history, and the subject is also studied ™ 
by A. Jirku, who dates ca, 2000 the syllabic script of at least 75 signs used at Byblus, ca. 1800 the 
appearance of the first alphabet and Canaanite culture in Palestine, and ¢a. 1200 the creation of the 
old Semitic linear script of 22 letters. Special interest has been roused by the discovery in 1949 at 
Ras Shamra of a tablet, apparently for educational use, dating from the fourteenth century and 
containing a cuneiform alphabet of thirty signs, of which the 22 corresponding to the signs of the 
Phoenician alphabet occur in exactly the same order; the value of this new evidence is emphasized 
by R. Virolleaud,™* QO, Eissfeldt ™ and E. A. Speiser,4 of whom the last claims that ‘ one thing, at 
least, is now clear and beyond dispute: we are still a long way from fully understanding our ABC’, 
W. F. Albright ** and R. Dussaud ™* stress the value of the cunciform biographical inscription on 
the statue of Idrimi found at ‘Atshana by L. Woolley and published 7 by 5. Smith. D. Diringer’s 
account '* of the early Hebrew script contains (p. 78) a chart showing the evolution of the alphabet, 
and R. Demangel calls attention ™* to the forms and meanings of the letters daleth and he. H. L. 
Lorimer’s Homer and the Monuments *° includes a chapter (pp. 122 ff.) on ‘ Writing in the Aegaean 
Area; the Age of Illiteracy in Greece’, in which tables of Semitic and Greek alphabets are 
reproduced from B. L. Ullman’s article (A7A XXXVIII 364) and accompanied by notes con- 
tributed by him. P. Kretschmer’s article *** on the ancient system of punctuation deals with Etrus- 
can and Greek punctuation, tracing one usage back to Phoenicia, the other to the Minoan script. 
M. N. Tod studies '* the use in Attica of the alphabetic numeral system. 

To recent research in the field of the Minoan scripts I deal very briefly, for their relation to the 
writing of historic Greece is still obscure. J. L. Myres’ monumental edition !“ of the Cnosian tablets 
in Linear B appeared early in 1952, and so falls outside the range of this review. E. Sittig writes 144 
on the ‘ deci ahernient of the oldest European syllabic script, the Cretan linear script B ’, and claims 5 
that a comparison of the Cretan and Cyprian signs shows that the languages they express were similar 
in structure, and justifies the assignment of the same phonetic values to the same or similar signs in 
Cretan and Cyprian where general statistics support it. J. Sundwall examines (a) Cnosian tablets 144 
containing the double axe in postpositive position, (6) wagon-inventories,!47 and (c) indications of 
hepatoscopy,'“* and B. Hrozny i Ab 14° 4 list of Cretan signs with the phonetic value he attributes to 
each, andtakis a summary '"° of the scientific discoveries which he claims to have made; his work on 
the Minoan inscriptions is translated into French" by M. David. V. Georgiev also publishes an 
essay '* on ‘Le déchiffrement des inscriptions minoennes’, and another'™ on ‘ Inscriptions 
minoennes quasi-bilingues’, K. D. Ktistopoulos treats '** of composite words in the Minoan 
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language, F. Chapouthier reviews 1°5 G. Pugliese Carratelli’s important work on the subject (cf, 

HS LXV 95); A. E. Kober, whose death 1** is a severe loss to Minoan studies, supplies 157 a 

Note on some “ cattle ’’ tablets from Knossos ’, E. L. Bennett deals 158 with ‘ Fractional quantities in 
Minoan book-keeping ’, and F. Melis with * La ragioneria nell’ eta minoica2™ To Bennett we owe also 
The Fylos Tablets : a preliminary Transcription; 8° Ktistopoulos too studies 1"! the Pylian hoard, and 
Hrozny sees '** in one of these tablets (Blegen, no. 40) a list of eee supplied by various sacred 
domains. At Mycenae a tablet inscribed in Linear B has come to light T. B. Jones rejects 14 
W. 'T. M. Forbes’ interpretation (cf. 7HS LXXII 24) of the legend on an Eleusinian vase, and 
studies **5 the * Eteocypriote ’ inscriptions. To M. Anstock-Darga we owe a useful ‘ Bibliographie 
zur Kretisch-minoischen Schrift und Sprache *.1*¢ 


IT. Attrica 


H. A. Thompson summarizes the epigraphical results of the excavations carried on in the 
Agora in 1949,'87 including over a hundred inscriptions on marble and forty ostraka, and in 1950,!* 
when a Arjuntpo[s] hopos, a prytany decree and a number of clay tallies were brought to light, and 
reports '® on the Odeum in the Agora, in which many stamped roof-tiles of five types were un- 
earthed. V. Grace continues !7° her study of stamped jars from the Agora and elsewhere. M. T. 
Mitsos devotes himself to the rearrangement of the pigraphical Museum,'™ which in 1949 housed 
no fewer than 13,142 inscribed stones, and to the detailed study of its contents (below, p. 66). 
I. A. Meletopoulos’ article 17? on the antiquities of the port of Piraeus refers fi requently to inscriptions, 
and the Piraeus Museum has been enriched 1 by the gift of a number of articles, epigraphical and 
other, from his collection. The French excavation at Brauron has broucht to hight '** some votive 
bases, inscribed vases and inventories, which still await publication. R. Carpenter's study 17° of 
~ Tradition and Invention in Attic Reliefs ’ includes an examination of various inscribed votive and 
sepulchral stones. Of N, M. Kontoleon’s work !7* on the Erechtheum, in which numerous in- 
scriptions are cited (indexed on p- 91), there is a useful summary !77 bY Pouilloux. J. H. Oliver's 
important work The Athenian Hs gig of the Sacred and Ancestral Law 17 deals with every aspect of the 
appointment and functions of the ényntai and contains (pp- 139 ff.) a collection of 54 epigraphical 
references, mainly Attic, and an index of inscriptions discussed (pp. 169 ff.) ; new restorations are 
proposed in JG II? 3182, 39794, 4007, 4487, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII 279 f. and JrOl, 612. The esa ynral 
ence, 


play a prominent part also in F. Jacoby’s Afthis,1™ where twenty-two items of epigraphical evi 
seventeen from Athens and five from Delphi (Delphes, III (2) 5, 6, 24, 59-60, 114), are quoted (pp. 
8 ff.) and discussed (pp. 17 ff., 237 ff., pt In an article °° on the professions followed by freedmen 
M. N. Tod examines the evidence of the catalogt paterarum argent:arum (IG 1? 1553-78), the list of 
names and professions appended to a fifth-century decree 1G II? 10), the fragment of that decree 
(1G II? 2403), and numerous epitaphs of the fourth or third century B.c. He also discusses 1! the 
use of alphabetic numerals in Attic inscriptions. 

_ In an article ™ comprising 217 pages and 39 photographic illustrations W. Peek gives US a 
valuable series of 446 addenda an corrigenda to Ie I? and II*, which include 86 unpublished 
inscriptions (of which nos. 15, 24-26, 29, 32, 46, 60, 79, 94, 212, 306, 309, 310, 327, 330 and $33 
deserve special notice) as well as three new fragments added to texts already known. To a very 
large number of inscriptions (see the index, pp. 203 ff., which, however, does not cover pp. 209 [f.) 
Peek adds notes embodying corrections of or additions to the descriptions of stones, revised readings, 
new restorations and miscellaneous comments, while thirteen texts included in JG II2 are assigned 
to provenances outside Attica—Aegina (p. 213 nos. 8 ff.), Megara (no. 246), Oropia (nos. 269 bis, 
361, 381), Bocotia (p. 214 no. 15), Carystus (no. 357) and Macedonia (no, 92). 

[1G T.] Forty additional ostraka were found ! in 1949 in a pit in the Agora, and one beneath 
the Stoa of Attalus naming Socrates of Anagyrus, otpatnyos in 441-0 B.c. G. A. Stamires and 
E. Vanderpool discuss '** Callixenus the Alcmeonid, previously unknown, whose name occurs on 
251 ostraka, 34 of which they publish, and A. Wilhelm examines 185 the famous metrical inscription 
on an ostrakon given against Xanthippus, father of Pericles, in which he restores AodvG[itrrov Té5e] 
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peciv GAcrtepGv mplutT|aveiov. A. E. Raubitschek traces 186 the origin and history of ostracism, 
and J. A. O. Larsen comments "87 on it in his essay on * The origin of the counting of votes ’. 

Of the few new inscriptions published during the period under review some have already been 
mentioned. P. E. Corbett describes 88 a large number of Attic vases of the late fifth century, four 
of them inscribed (nos. 1, 4, 68, 102), found in a well on the south slope of the Kolonos Agoraios, and 
I. Papademetriou edits 1 an epigram of the late fifth or early fourth century, unearthed on the 
western foothills of Hymettus, commemorating Myrrhine, daughter of Callimachus (perhaps the 
archon of 446-5), #| mpatn Nixns dugendAcuce vecov. We may also note an archaic votive statuette 19° 
of Athena, perhaps of Peloponnesian origin, and a r.f. cup™ from the Acropolis with a KeAds- 
inscription, both added to the National Museum, and a late tth-century epitaph 1? from Chalandri. 

B. D, Meritt, H, T. Wade-Gery and M. F. McGregor have issued the eagerly awaited third 
volume of The Athenian Tribute Lists™ which sets forth the history of the Athenian fifth-century 
Empire, as revealed in the sources, ¢ igraphical and literary, collected, arranged and restored in 
vols. I and II. The work falls into hice sections, dealing respectively with ‘ The evidence of the 
texts * (pp. 5 ff.), ‘ The other evidence ’ (pp. 95 ff.), and ‘ The Athenian Naval Confederacy " (pp. 
183 ff.), and will be followed by a further volume containing the indexes essential to the maximum 
utihit (ofthe work. Ina second edition of the Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis 4 of H. Payne 
and G. Mackworth Young several inscribed monuments appear (/G I* 469, 485, 589), but, though 
the photographs are superb, the epigraphical references leave much to be desired. 

ther inscriptions in /G I* which call for notice are the following : 

5 (SEG X 3),6 (SEG X 6). In an addendum to his Leges Graecorum Sacrae L. Zichen restores 195 
"EAevot] v1 ° GH "E] X61 in 5.5 and wuév 8” én[i tots yép] | act in 6.113 f. 

10-134 (GHI 29, SEG ee 1), 18 (SEG X 8), 22 (SEG X 14). Ina study of the use of garrisons 
in the consolidation of the Athenian apyt) before 491 B.c, A. S. Nease examines,'® inder alia, the 
decrees relating to Erythrae (pp. 105 f.), Aegina (pp. 103 ff.), and Miletu (p. 107). 

26 (GHI 39, SEG X 18). A. Wilhelm drastically revises 197 the reading and restoration of this 
decree concluding an alliance with the Amphictyonic states, from which the Phocians and the 
archon Ariston disappear. I. Calabi discusses #8 Meritt’s restoration (cf JHS LXXII 26) of the 
decree, which attests a specific function of the Amphictyonic ouvedpiov. 

63 (GHI 66, SEG X75). Y. S paenon and E, Will study '® from the standpoint of Athenian 
institutions the reassessment-decree of 425 8.c.; they offer a new text, based mainly on ATL I and 
IT, with critical notes (pp. 6 ff.), examine the role of the NAiaia (pp. 14 ff.) and those of the pole- 
march and orpernyol (pp. 24 ff.) in the process of assessment, and support, against Nesselhaut and 
Kahrstedt, the restoration [vopo]@étafi] in 1. 16. 

77 (SEG X 40). M. Ostwald re-examines 2° the ‘ Prytaneum-decree ', Testoring wel tav 
bcwteov hds G]v in |. g and denying that it proves the existence of eenynral tru@éyonoro: in the 
fifth century; the decree is also discussed by J. H. Oliver 2 and by F. Jacoby." 

108 (GHI 84, SEG X 124). B.D. Meritt and A. Andrewes re-edit 2 the decrees of 410-9 and 
407-6 relating to Neapolis and give a Root araph of an unplaced fragment (EM 6589), 

330 (GHI 80, SEG X 241). J. and L. Robert comment 2% on the meaning of dvaéxAtots in |. to 
of the sale list of Alcibiades’ furniture. | 

530. J. Pouilloux suggests *°* that the “Expavtos of this metrical dedication (Raubitschek, 
Dedicatwns, no, 121) was of Thasian origin, 

609 (GHI 13). B. B. Shefton discusses 2°¢ in detail the votive epigram of the Callimachus 
Memorial (Raubitschek, Dedications, no. 13) and its * posthumous addition’, and records 207 an 
alternative restoration proposed by Raubitschek. E. Fraenkel offers 2% a divergent version, getting 
rid of the h]eAévov (= “EAAtweov), which, he claims, ‘ makes havoc of the language as well as the 
metre *, 

763 (SEG X 404). W. Vollgraff deals 2 with the second epigram relative to the battle of 
Marathon, which, in his view, commemorates those who died on te march from Marathon to 
Athens after the battle. 

806 (SEG X 336). L. H. getery restores *"" this Eleusinian discus-inscription Alot[uibes 
yw cvéde|Kev, and dates it between and 550 B.c. 

_ 945 (GHI 59, SEG X 414). A. Wilhelm gives *"! a fresh reading and restoration of the first 
epigram in honour of those who fell at Potidaea in 432 B.c, 
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[(/G II?.] The new Attic inscriptions later than 403 B.c. are considerable in number, but few of 
them are of special interest. Many mine-leases are edited by M. Crosby, and two mortgage stones 
by J. V. A. Fine in articles mentioned below. D. Hereward publishes ** a base from the Roman 
Agora erected by the tribe Aiantis in honour of Tib. Claudius Atticus, similar to the five bases 
united in /G IT? 3597. M. T. Mitsos adds * new fragments in the Epigraphical Museum to stones 
included in /G II* and publishes *™4 for the first time a fragmentary decree of Carthaea ((Ceos) 
inscribed on the back of 2455- With E. Vanderpool he publishes *"* ten new inscriptions from vari- 
ous sites in Attica; eight of these (nos, 4-11) are epitaphs ranging from the fourth century B.c. to the 
second or third a.p., one (no. 2) is a votive from the shrine of Aphrodite on the Sacred Way, and one 
(no. 1) a metrical dedication made to Pythian Apollo by a certain Xenophon, perhaps the famous 
histonan. H. A. Thompson reports *"* the discovery in the Agora of a dedication for O. Lutatius 
and a statue-base erected by Attalus II and Apollonis in honour of Theophilus, and R. 8. Young 
announces *!7 the is ence fruits (bronze jurors’ tickets, a fourth-century defixto, and a mortgage 
stone of a workshop) of his excavation of a district adjacent to the Agora, probably part of Melite. 
G. A. Stamires publishes *4* 31 new a collected since 1939, together with notes on 33 others 
previously known, T. A. Arvanitopoulou *"" three grave-stelac now in the Loverdos Museum, and 
CG. Alexander **° an inscribed marble lekythos in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, datin 
é@. 375-350 B.c. G. Ballinda and N, I, Pantazopoulos discuss **! an interesting and well preserve 
lease, dated 933-2 B.c., of a garden belonging to the épy[ed]ves tot fpano (the shrine of the Apes 
lorpds) for a term of thirty years at an annual rent of 20 drachmas. D. M. Robinson publishes *** 
a new mortgage-inscription of ca. 325 B.c. from Icaria, and D. I. Pallas a fourth-century stele 2° 
with a relief and an almost wholly erased decree from Salamis, together with some Christian and 
Byzantine texts.*** ‘Two metrical epitaphs of the first half of the fourth century B.c. have come to 
hight *** in the deme Echelidai, and one, of the same century, at Charvati,2** and several inscribed 
bases **" in a basilica built on the site of the Olympieum. 

Four articles by M. T. Mitsos embody a wealth of addenda and corrigenda relating to inscriptions 
housed under his care in the Epigraphical Museum, and especially to the ephebic and other lists 
collected in JG II*. In one ™* he unites 2060 + 2155 + 2098, which may well be the lower portion 
of a0 + 2289 +- 2190 + 2290 + EM 3679, and shows that 2107 + 2174 + 2164 + 2276 belong to 


a 
ot 


a single stele, as do also 2015 + 2094 and 23406 + EM 4275. In a second ** he gives corrected 
readings, chiefly of personal names, in thirty-one texts between 1822 and 2474, fachading 2160 +- 
2159 + 2136, parts of the same text, restores 9732, and records further details of 4594. A third 
article °° comments on numerous texts between 1e96 and 2485, ranked among the catalogi in JG IT*, 
and on 1106 and 1109, which are shown to belong to 2485 and 2456 respectively (nos. 19, 25), and 
unites a large number of disiecta membra. Mitsos also publishes *! a list of forty-two inscriptions 
whose inventory numbers (EM) are wrongly recorded in JG II®, seventy-four whose EM-numbers 
are omitted, and bee de whose presence in the Museum is not mentioned, beside stating the present 
location of fifteen, which are merely said to be ‘in Athens’. 

C. Pelekides collects ** inscriptions referring to the ‘ Panathenaic Stadium’, including three 
(II* 794, 893, 1011) in which he restores the phrase. M. Crosby edits ™ in chronological order the 
thirty-eight extant mine-leases (including twenty-nine new texts and four fragments added to 
inscriptions already known), of which the earliest is Hesperia, X 14 ff., of 367-6 B.c., and the latest 
1G Il’ 1586. Ima full introduction (pp. 189 9 ft) she deals with the ‘eat of the documents, the names, 
locations and boundaries of mines, the classification, lengths and amounts of the leases, and the 
persons named in them, ending with a chart (pp. 286 ff.), a name-list (pp. 293 ff.) and an epigraphical 
index (pp. 298 ff.). J. V. A. Fine’s monograph *** on * Horoi ’ makes a valuable contribution to the 
study of mortgage, real security and land-tenure in ancient Attica: its eight chapters deal with 
(a) new mortgage-stones from the Agora, together with two new horoi from other sites and a re- 
edition of two stones from the Agora previously known, (6) published horoi from Attica and the 
islands, (¢) horoi in general, (d) UTroft}Kn, (¢) pioGcors oxo, (J) crroriienpc TrpoIKos, (g) Treats Eri 
Avoei (cl. JAS LAX 21), and (h) mortgage and land-tenure. e views here propounded demand 
a revision of * our ideas on many aspects of the social, economic and legal life oft the Athenians in the 


sixth and fifth centuries ’ (p. 207). J. H. Oliver challenges ** Notopoulos’ view ™* that at Eleusis 
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the hicrophant and the tepoxijpu§ did not enjoy lifelong tenure of office, and gives a table of the 
eat Eleusinian priests from a.p. 165 to 209. He also brings up to date 7 our knowledge of the 
Panhellenion established at Athens by Hadrian in a.p. 131-2, adds to the list of its members, examines 
their official records engraved at Athens (IG II? 108 , 1088 + 1ogo + III 3985; cf. Hesperia, X 
63 ff.) and rejects as irrelevant 1092 and 3194; he further studies ** three documents Important 
for the chronology of Commodus, supplementing or correcting A. E. Raubitschek’s recent article 
(Hesperia, Suppl. VIII 279 ff.). V. Laurent’s list of the bishops of Athens, in which use is made of 
Christian inscriptions of the Parthenon, I know only from the comments 29 of J. and L. Robert. 

Special attention has been drawn to the following inscriptions in JG I]*, in addition to those 
ease 3 mentioned: 

10 (GHI too). M. N. Tod discusses 2“ the professions named in the schedule added to this 
decree and in 2403, a fragment of the same document. | 

28 (GH 114). In his study of Athenian garrisons in the dépyt A.S. Nease includes *“! an exami- 
nation of this decree of 387 B.c. honouring Glesomense: | 

33- J- Pouilloux shows * that the “Eypa[vtos] named in 1. g of this decree is probably of 
Thasian origin. | | 

70. G, Klaffenbach restores * yngic)a[péveov in 1. 12 and éyn@licovto in |. 18, and supports 
the restoration oad Dooxe[tio1 in |. 20. ; 

463. L. B. Holland examines 244 in detail Ll. 2-74 of the specification appended to the decree 
of 307-6 for the reconstruction of the Athenian walls, denies that any part of ther was roofed except 
the towers, and in 1. 115 restores tous &voxA[iouaws, * inclined props or struts *. 

794- CG. Pelekides restores 245 gy 1é3[1 wavaOnvaixen otadica Tov] in 1. 4. 

844. M. Guarducci denies 246 that this decree proves the existence of the Cretan xo.év before 
229-8 B.c. 

sg Pelekides restores *47 £[x zoe Travatnvaiko |i in Il. 6-7 of this decree. 

1008. He discusses ** Il. 21 f. of this ephebic decree of 118 B.c. 

1009. J, and L. Robert restore 74° Me yvGeus] in iv 105 of this ephebic list. 

rorr. In Il. 21 f, of this ephebic decree Pelekides restores 25° gy TS) Trex | [vor woriKes ]1. 

1013. L. Robert explains **! the phrase o[te]pavngdpou Spaypds in |. 91. 

1027. Pelekides offers *°* a new restoration of Il. 24 f. 

irae L. Robert explains *™* the phrase Spaypdév aTepavnpdpoy in 1028. 30, 1029. 24, 
1030. 27 f. 

; lh 5. Dow comments ** on this inscription in reviewing Jacoby’s Aithis. 

1243. A. Christophilopoulos restores *°° d6évorra for dxivyto in |. 7. 

1324. This ap decree is now in the Piraeus Museum.2%4 

1553-78. M. N. Tod examines 257 the professional names found in the calalogt palerarum argen- 
fren: 


rum. 
1982-9. I refer above (p. 66) to M. Crosby’s edition 258 of the mining leases. | 
1629 (GHI 200). G. Vallet studies 2 the decree of 325-4 B.c, (Il. 165-271) in his account of 
Athenian relations with the Adriatic, 
1804. J. A. Notopoulos restores **° this unique prytany-list, dating it between a.p, 197-8 and 
I 00, 
Ste Fare He maintains **" his view that the AvjpAro1 of 1. 9 are Elagabalus and Severus Alexander, 
and criticizes Oliver's dating *** of the inscription (a.p. 196-211). 
2403. See 10 above. | : 
3451. M. Santangelo examines *“ the monument of C. Julius Antiochus Philopappus on the 
Hill 4 the Muses and its bilingual inscription. 
3558. R. Flaceliére comments **4 on Plutarch’s friends Ammonius and Thrasyllus. 
_ 3661. A. D. Nock discusses **5 the word puotipiov in the poem commemorating the hierophant 
Glaucus, recently re-edited by J. H. Oliver (Hesperia, Suppl. VIII 252 f.). 
3781 (SIG 666). H. A. Thompson reports *** the redendeery of the base of Carneades. 
4258. A. Wilhelm analyses *** the epigram Seay apobatancsbn sy Set adie death. 
435°: O. Walter unites *™ a relief bearing five letters with this dedicatory epigram to Asclepius, 
dated by 
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5347, 5359- M. T. Mitsos and E. Vanderpool show ®® that these are copies of the same in- 
scription. 

rane: J. and L, Robert suggest *7° that TaAowpou may be an error for TaAoupou. 

10949. M. Schwabe reads *7! Beviquins for BeviSans in this Jewish epitaph and discusses the 
word trpocyoAos, but Klaffenbach vouches 272 for the reading Bewidns. 

11030. H. A. Thompson regards ®™ this stone as marking a boundary of the gymnasium 
constructed ca. A.b. 400 on the area of the Odeum in the Agora. 

11477. A. Wilhelm reads 274 yéorray in place of yaprr’ dv in 1, 7, 

116064. M. N. Tod discusses *7* this metrical epitaph of the president of a teetotal society. 

12147. D. 5. Robertson independently reaches 27* the reading otto 6% ov Tapa SefEar in this 
metrical epitaph. 

12609. M. I. Mitsos reads *77 Sypdeq sv for Eiucosv and doubts the Jewish character of this 
epitaph, asserted by L. Robert (Hellenica, 111 tor) and Kirchner. 

_ 13172. Wilhelm studies *** the epigram on a warrior who had surpassed Leonidas and fell in 
battle against the Costoboci in A.p. 170 or the Goths in a.p, 269; J. Keil suggests (p. 376) an alterna- 
tive restoration. | 
13230. Mitsos and Vanderpool revise 27* the text of this memorial inscription from the shrine 
of Ay hrodite on the Sacred Way. 

E. Cavaignac summarizes "°° Robert's restoration and exegesis “8! of the decree of the Acamantid 
tribe relative to Demetrius Poliorcetes, which he dates at the end of Apnil, 303 B.c.; G. Daux 
regards **? 302 B.C. as also possible and challenges Cavaignac’s assertion that 304—3 was an intercalary 
year, I. Calabi discusses *** the trpdeBpo1 of the League of Corinth and the office held by Adimantus 
of Lampsacus, whom, proposing a new restoration of the Athenian decree in his honour (cf. JAS 
LXXII 33), she holds to have been otpatyyés rather than mpocipos. T. B. L. Webster examines 284 
an Attic relief from Aexone bearing five comic masks above a relief of Dionysus and a satyr,2#5 
which he dates in 340-39 B.c. In an article on Greek oath-formulae E. Benveniste studies 28* the 
“Meaning of épxov épviwan, driopxes and EmiopKelv, and the procedure described in the ‘ Plataean 

oath * (GHI 204. 46 ff.; cf. JHS LXXII 34). R. Flaceliére ducianes *87 the Stoic poet Sarapion on 
the basis of his poem (Hesperia, Suppl. VIII 243 ff.) and references in Plutarch, J. H. Oliver ques- 
tions “88 Notopoulos’ dating *** of a list of Geiortor in A.D. 1go-1 (Hesperia, XT 35 no. 6), and D. M. 
Robinson adds *°° some supplementary notes on his recent articles (Hesperia, XVII 137 ff.) on a new 
Heracles-relief and on three new inscriptions from the deme Icaria. 


III. THe PeLvoponnese 


IG INV.) Of vol, XT of Hondius’ SEG,™ planned to include all Peloponnesian inscriptions 
published or discussed since the appearance of SEG ITI, only the first half had been issued before the 
editor's death. This contains 510 items, of which fifty-one belong to Aegina, one to Pityonesus, and 
420 to the remainder of the area comprised in JG IV, especially to Corinth (nos. 51-221), Sicyon 
(nos 244-271), Argos (nos. 314-365) and Epidaurus (nos. 392-453). On nos, 11, 12 and 46 from 

egina J. and L. Robert comment, L, H, effery examines ** a sixth-century Aeginetan Spos and 
seeks to locate the precinct of Heracles, and studies a seventh-century Protoattic stand (BSA XXXV 
189 f.), found in Aegina and now in Berlin, while P. Orlandini criticizes 24 previous restorations of 
the Aphaea-inscription (JG IV 1580) and offers a new text, in which the lines begin [Eri Ap|eoita, 
Sanne ba and [keri §656]> respectively. 

+ H. Kent has been engaged 25 at Cormnru in preparing an edition of over 700 inscriptions 
found there since 1927; meanwhile he has published 2°* a marble altar re-used as the base of a 
statue, probably of Constans II, celebrating bis victory over the Bulgars at Corinth. O. Broneer 
reports *9" the discovery in 1950 of three inscribed Hellenistic sherds, L. Robert interprets 2"? the 
ethnic Kowwapeds, found in Corinthian victor-lists (Corinth, VIII (1) 144 46, 93, 154 20; cf. SEG XI 
61 f.), as referring to Tralles, and S. Dow studies 2 an epigram honouring an Athenian, Diogenes, 
TlepixAtjiov alua AcAoyyeds (Corinth, VIII (1) 88), reading the final word as AguTroyéy[y <1] in 


place of Peek’s Aa[y)tpopaet.2% 
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In his recent work on Mycenae A. J. B. Wace comments #! on the early second-century decree 
for Damoclides of Sparta, on IG IV 494, and on the Hellenistic inscriptions found in the temple 
built over the palace ruins, and J. and L. Robert add 2% an important note to a magical text from 
Argos (SEG XI 353), now in the British Museum. In an article 2 on the Argive Theatre W. Voll- 
graff returns (pp. 7 ff.) to the gm@pnopds-inscription (cf. JHS LXXII 34 f.), in which he restores ix 
Tov [Sicov in yueee of dro Seyediov. K. Rhomaios has found #% an epitaph at Phonemeéni in 
Cynuria, and U. Kahrstedt’s geographical study 2 of the Thyreatis takes into account the inscrip- 
tions of this region (JG IV 676-8, *A6nva, XVII 440,445). J. Marcadé publishes 3°* the base of an 
equestrian statue dedicated to Demeter at Hermione, and P. Orlandini discusses 3% two dedications 
to Demeter Chthonia (JG IV 683-4), signed by Cresilas and Dorotheus respectively, re-edited by 
Peck (SEG XI 378-9), and argues that they supported cows rather than horses. At the Asclepieum 
of Epipaurus I. Papademetriou has carried out successful excavations, the fruits of which include 3% 
an inscribed base, an interesting /ex sacra engraved stoichedon, an opisthographic fragment bearing 
building-accounts, two dedications to Apollo, and a third-century signpost inscribed &&e &86s5 els 
lapov KAcivol feo, © tapidvtes. I. Calabi’s article on the Tpoe6po1 in the League of Corinth 
includes * a study of the constitution of the League as laid down in /G IV? 68 iii 21 ff., F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen proposes *!" to read AfyAc 8" dvoydio8n 148’ Era@vuyov: TOK’ GAAOs 6€ KTA. in the Paean 
of Isyllus (ibid. 128. 44 f.), and H. ¢ reégoire rejects *4* Wilhelm’s recent solution (cf. JHS LX XII 35) 
of the problem presented by this passage. G. Gask’s Essays in the History of Medicine refers *** to the 
Epidaurian layorra (JG IV? rar ff.) in the section dealing with the cult of Asclepius. Wilhelm 
illustrates *"° a metrical peculiarity in a dedication from this sanctuary (IG TV? 529). 

[/G V.] The latter part of SEG XI (1), in the editing of which AM. Woodward gave invaluable 
aid, contains thirty-eight items relating to Spartan public documents and official careers (nos. 
454-89). A large number of Spartan inscriptions afford K. M. T. Chrimes her main evidence for 
an examination *'4 of the life and organization of Sparta, especially in the Roman period; these are 
indexed on pp. 526 f. In his ‘ Notes on the Spartan opaipeis * Woodward publishes ®!5 a fragmen- 
tary list of opaipeis, perhaps of the first half of Trajan’s reign, tabulates the sixteen extant lists (JG 
V (1) 674-88), discusses their chronology, and argues that the opaipels were probably ball-players 
and not, as Chrimes maintains, boxers. A. Billheimer supports *!® the view that the age-classes in 
Spartan education, often mentioned in agonistic records (thid. 252 ff.), relate to boys and youths 
from their eighth to their twentieth year. At Sparta R. V. Nicholls has unearthed *"? four new 
inscriptions, one of them a fragment of an official list, and J. M. Cook publishes ™"* a text of the second 
century A.D. from Amyclae, in which the city and an individual friend honour a lepovixny Tov 
couvKprtov cyopavopoy. Several Spartan inscriptions have been emended or interpreted: A. D. 
Nock discusses * the sense of wuottpiov in a curious epigram (/G V (1) 361), A. Wilhelm restores 32 
2uppds(s] in an honorary inscription (ibid. 539. 15), A. J. Beattie examines ®! and restores a text 
(Bid 444), known only from Fourmont’s copy, in which he sees a sixth- or fifth-century lex sacra 
rosso: to the cult of a goddess, probably Demeter, as affecting the dra ‘ApxcAcov, a hitherto un- 
attested obe, and Wilhelm discusses *** the metrical epitaph of a Cretan (thid. 725), seeing in "OAgav 
a reference not to the "Opel, but to Olus. J. M. Gook reports *** on the British investigations at 
Kalyvia Sokhas, a few miles south of Sparta, where, inter alia, an interesting series of Hellenistic and 
later dedications to Demeter and Kore, a fragment of a sacrificial calendar, an inscription honouring 
a [Sowapydlotpioy TH [v lepdv Sule Epc (sic) iSupneTiareeda| vey have come to light; this leads 
Cook to restore 3*4 [atieo ekacop eye tépev in a brick-stamp from the same site (JG V (1) 
1515@). U. Kahrstedt makes full use of the available epigraphical evidence in discussi ng **5 Sparta’s 
western frontier in the Imperial period, and an inscribed statue-base of Hadrian from Abia (ibid. 
1352) helps him to show *** that the reliquae civitates in Achaia (Pliny, W.H. TV 22) did not form an 
administrative district and cannot have appeared in Agrippa’s survey of the Empire. 

L. H. jefiery Tegards **’ the temple of Demeter Thesmia founded under Cyllene by the 
Pheneates (Paus. VIII 15. 4) as the probable source of the archaic lex sacra examined 328 by A. J. 
Beattie. 5S. Accame gives *** a revised text and a translation of the Elatean decree recently found at 
Stymphalus (cf. 7HS LXXII 36) and discusses fully its significance for the history of Elatea: this 
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article and that of Passerini are summarized," and at a number of points challenged or supple- 
mented, by J. and L, Robert. At Gortys further stamped tiles have been unearthed.™! a 

[JG VI.) L. H. Jeffery traces ** a bronze pinax from OLyMpra (fo01 27) to the district of 
Pheneus and Lusi, and associates a metrical dedication (tbid. 252 = IG V u 1562) with the Helot 
Revolt of the late sixth or early fifth century Bc, A. Wilhelm dates ™ the. ecree JoO! 44 between 
364 and 348 B.c., proposes some new restorations, and shows that the Hellanodikai there named 
number eight, not ten, and O, Walter studies **4 the epigram of the wrestler enocles (J001 164), 
suggesting darrns in |. 5 and associating with it the genitive povotraAav, while regarding as possible 
vikcror carts povetréAcv. 


IV. Cenrrat anp NortHern GREECE 


IG VIL] L. H. Jeffery assigns 5 to Megara an early fifth-century bronze statue of Heracles, 
now in the Benaki Museum, Athens, and W. Peek reads °° drrd Ac [\Joray in place of drrd Ada als TeV 
on a bronze plate found near Megara (JG VII 37 = DGE 149). RK. L. P. Milburn 7 and H. A. 
Musurillo ** translate and comment on a long Christian poem from Tanagra (cf. JHS LXXII 36). 
M. Gelzer attributes ** to L. Mummius rather than to M. Livius Drusus the authorship of the letters 
addressed to the Dionysiac teyviton at Thebes (IG VII 241 3-4), and R. Demangel studies 3° the 
ar arab decoration of a grave-stele in the Museum at Thebes’ aring the name Erotion (AD III 
g16). 

: [2G VIII.] In an archaic dedication from Crisa or Del phi (DGE 316) A. E. Raubitschek reads 341 
Taobe y’ "Abovaton Spayyds Davcpiotos Eexe, seeing in it a pare to the drachma-inscription of 
Perachora (SEG XI 2293), Milne's interpretation of which (CR LVIIT 18 £.) he rejects. 

R. Flaceliére edits *“* twelve new texts of the Im erial period from the Temple Terrace at 
Devrut, including grants of qoArtela to a KiSapqdes from Rhosus, a Corinthian architect and a 
doctor (nos. 1-3), and a series of inscribed bases of statues commemorating Tov Aquirpétatov tiam- 
Kov Erravopfatty tis “EAA&Bos KAawGiov AcovriKéy (cf. SIG 877), the * sophist’ Soterus erected by 
Ephesus xaté S6ypo téiv *Ap KTUOVGOV, the ‘sophist’ Philiscus, péyers év coin, professor at Athens, 
and the Emperor Gordian III, honoured by To Koivov tév “Augictudveov Kal i lend Acdgdiv 1éAts 
ed. A.D. 240 (nos. 8-12). J. Pouilloux publishes *? the dedication of a statue set up KatT]& ypnopov by 
King Dropion of the Paeonians (cf. SIC 394) In honour of his father Leon. P. Amandry devotes 3*# 
careful studies, architectural and epigraphical, to the monument erected ca. 465 and re-engraved in 
the fourth century B.c., celebrating the victory of Taras over the Peuceti, and to the ‘ Corcyrean 
bull" **° and a dedication signed by Theopropus of Aegina (Fowilles, III (1) 2), in which Tecrenés 
should perees replace Kopxupatot. M. Guarducci examines 2“ a fifth-century financial record of 
the Labyad phratry (DGE 320) with an unpublished fragment, stresses the difficulties of the accepted 
reading, and seeks to solve them by reading Tév pre in l. 2 and éritprya d&pyovto (avrebbero 
prelevate per tre volte) in |. 4. In his long account of ‘clopidas’ career G. M. Bersanetti considers 47 
the evidence of the Pelopidas-epigram found at Delphi (cf. JHS LXV 82), which he dates 248 in 
303-2; after Pelopidas’ death. T. H. Gaster’s Thespis : Ritual, Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near 
fast *" contains (pp. 435 ff.) a translation of the paean to Dionysus by Philodamus of Scarphea. 
W. Peek offers *5° new readings or restorations of some Delphian epigrams, including those relating 
to Agamemnon and Telephus (pp. 232 ff.: cf. FHS LXV 82), Thengenss of Thasos (PP. ae fF. ; 
SIG 36), Calliades (pp. 249 ff. ; Fouilles, III (1) 510), the Liparaeans (pp. 246 ff.; SIG 14C), Xenon 
and Diocles of Opus (pp- 249 ff., 269), 529 an of Elatea (pp. 252 ff., 269 f.; S/G gore Patron 


of Lilaea (pp. 262 ff., 270, Fouilles, IT] (1) 523), and the Arcadians (p. 268; Fouilles, I (6) 3), and 
revises (Pp. 266 ff.) two grants of troArteia (Fourlles, III (1) 202, 206). G. Daux estimates 95! the 
value of Sturtzenbecker’s copies of Ap toe inscriptions (cf JHS LXXII 37), especially of SIG 
779 D and Fouilles, IT (1) 351. J. and L. Robert comment *5? on Daux’s two long articles published 
in 1949 (cf. fe LXXIT 37), J. Marcadé reports 7% on his examination of sculptors’ signatures at 
Delphi, and E. J. Raven studies,?*4 in the light of the treasurers’ accounts Fouilles, III (5) 48 £., 67 f., 
the amphictyonic coinage issued at Delphi from 336 to 334 B.C. by melting down various coins, 
explains the term drroucia used in this connexion (pp. 9 ff.), and calculates the amount minted 
(pp. 9 ff.) and its circulation, adding (pp. 20 ff.) a list of the surviving examples. E. Manni dis- 
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cusses 955 the Delphian archons who held office from 264 to 208 B.c., tabulating his results on p. 93, 
and claims that the influence of Aetolia on the Amphictyony reached its maximum between 223 and 
a20. W. L. Westermann deals *5* with the nature, purpose and result of the “ approval clause * 
(e¥Séeno1s) found in 390 out of a thousand Delphian manumissions, regarding it as a legal requisite 
in sales in which claims against the slave might later be raised, and M. N. Tod collects *°? from the 
same source references to the professions of slaves emancipated at Delphi. Recent discoveries are 
briefly reported 288 pending fuller publication, and photographs of the base of Gelo's tripod and 
part of the Siphnian frieze appear m Le trésor de Delphes?™ | 

IG IX.] L. Lerat has discovered #®° at Physcus (Malandrino) in Ozolian Locris a continuation 
of the manumission-records /G IX (1) 349-50. | 

5. B. Kougeas reports **! on a manuscript collection, now in the National Library at Athens, of 
inscriptions copied by, or sent to, a Thessalian schoolmaster, A. Pezaros. Of its seventy-cight items 
eleven are from Athens (no. 5), Nauplia (no. 54), Macedonia (no. 76), or Scythia (nos. 1-4, 70-73) ; 
the remainder, including in some cases two or even three copies of the same text, are from Hestiaeotis, 
Shoe ape: Magnesia and Perrhaebia in Tuessacy. Twenty-nine are regarded by Kougeas as unpub- 
lished (the most interesting are 34 = 69 and 35), and some add fresh details of provenance, description 
and reading of texts atvearty known, notably /G LX (2) 487, an arbitration-record from Phayttus (no, 
22), 1110, a A Waste decree regulating the cult of Zeus Akraios (no. 40 = 61 = 75), and 1296 
(misprinted 1926), a manumission-list from Azorus (no. 59). T. D. Axenides publishes ** three 
new inscriptions of Larisa, (a) a third-century list of donors to some public purpose, headed by 
Philip V and including his son Perseus; the names, in the Thessalian dialect, are followed by 
patronymic adjectives; (4) a dialect decree inviting subscriptions for the repair of the gymnasium 
in view of the financial straits of the state, and (c) two fragments of lists of estates, with the area of 
each, probably given for some public or religious object, similar to JG IX (2) 1014; valuable 
comments on all three are made by J. and L. Robert. R. Goossen discusses*® the term eyes es 
(ibid. 521. 26, 33, 35) independently of H. Frisk (SO XI 64 ff.) and A. von Blumenthal (cf. f7HS 
LXII 67), regarding it as a movable dam used in river-fishing. A. Wilhelm reads *** Zuppov thy 
in a grave-epigram of Larisa (JG IX (2) 641) and p[opjololyv be 1 To ype[cov] in one of Pagasae 
(ibid. 367. 9), and M. Schwabe comments *** on the epitaphs of the Jewish oar in Thessaly. 
An altar recently discovered *®* at Larisa is inscribed @iAwva Atrovocia. A. 5. Arvanitopoulos 
describes **7 twenty-five more painted stelae (nos. 251-75) from Demetrias-Pagasae, all inscribed 
except nos. 251, 260, 267. J. Pouiliotn and N. M. Verdélis publish *** two texts from the territory 
of Demetrias, (a) the latter part of a decree of Demetrias, dated ca, 117 B.c., honouring three ex- 
generals, and the opening lines of a proxeny-decree for a Calydonian, passed by the otveGpor of the 
Magnesian Koiwdv, and (4) a dedication made by a Cretan, probably a mercenary, between 227 and 
221 to King Antigonus Doson and his ward Philip, later to become Philip V of Macedon. A poe 
in the former leads J. and L. Robert to restore [rap}| oppaow in a Magnesian decree (IG LX (2) 
1102.3 f.). L. Robert adds ? to his collection of gladiatorial monuments the epitaph, accompanied 
by a relief, of a 1poBoxétwp, probably from Demetrias. 


VY. Maceponta, THRACE AND SCYTHIA 


G. Klaffenbach interprets 97° xéor’ aigvos in |. 14 of the decree of the Gd dan in Epirus 
(Hellenica, I 95 ff.) as representing xoi Sri (not wei dro) aldéves. P. E. Sestieri seeks®”' the ancient 
name of Klos in Albania, near Byllis (Gradista), where one inscription has been found, and decides 
in favour of Astaciae. J. and L. Robert call attention **? to the presence in the Ankara Museum of a 
series of reliefs of Artemis from Apollonia in Illyria, and read TapowAags instead of TapovAas in a 
dedication to Artemis from that site. C. Edson, tracing *™ the course of the Via Egnatia in western 
Maceponta, considers the evidence of four milestones, one of which, found near Tserovo in the 
Kirli Derven defile, is new (pp. 4, 13), and favours the southern of the two possible routes leading 
through that pass. He also collects (PP 11 £.) evidence from Philippi and Drama of a Macedonian 
road-system under the kings. J. and L. Robert summarize *** and comment on two of Edson’s 
recent articles, that on Olympias’ tomb and that on the cults of Thessalonica (cf. 7S LAXATL 39); 
and provide *7§ a valuable account of the epigraphical contents of the fourth and final instalment *** 
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of N. Vulié’s collection of ancient monuments, sculptured and/or inscribed, from Serbian Mace- 
donia; of special interest are nos. 53, 91, 354, 388-9, 404. In an article on Leibethra, Pimpleia and 
Pieris, the ie of Orpheus, near the Thessalo-Macedonian frontier, N. C. Kotzias publishes #77 a 
dedication made by an ex-agoranomos Aiovucw Kai fidow. B. G. Kallipolites and D. F eytmans 
have found *** in a fourth-century cemetery at Kozani a silver bowl of the early filth century, 
inscribed *A®avaiags: lepd: tas ~Mheyapol, probably brought from Megara. Kallipolites also 
edits **" a Christian inscription from Beroea beginning Tév TavToKpatopa coi kai Gyiov Gedy Kal 
THY Tuxny ool Tol dveixryrov BaotAciou, but his interpretation of it as an epitaph is questioned 8° 
by H. Grégoire. M. Andronikos publishes **! nine inscriptions of Beroea, compres seven epitaphs 
(pp. 23 ff.; nos. 2 and 6 were previously edited by Makaronas in MoxeSovixe, | 481), a fragmentary 
document, perhaps a decree, of the early second century B.C, (p. 32), and an important manumission- 
record dated BaoiAcuovtos Anuntpiou éBSduou Kai elkootod Erous, which raises a chronological 
problem on which J. and L. Robert comment 2® at length. Andronikos has also found a bronze 
strigil * inscribed 6épov, and the discovery is reported of the yupvaciapyikds vdpos 9#* and of the 
record **° of a gift to provide oil for the ephebes in a.p, 177-8. An epitaph of the fourth or third 
century B.c. has been found ®* at Vergina and brought to Verria. 

C, I, Makaronas publishes *47 a new milestone, the first from THESSALONICA, with successive 
inscriptions of the late third and cay fourth centuries A.p., found north of Salonica by the Langada 
Road, and maintains that the Via Egnatia did not follow the line of the present ‘O8ds "Eyveria 
through the heart of the city. H, C. Youtie points out *** that in the testament of a Thessalonian 
priestess (cf. JHS LXXIT 39) Ad8o1s does not mean ‘ with roses’ but ‘ at the rosalia’, when each 
fiacwThs must bring a crown of roses to the ceremony, on pain of forfeiting his share of the legacy. 
H. Grégoire studies,“ with a revised text and a translation, an edict of Justinian I1, dated September 
688, granting to St. Demetrius a &Auc) in recognition of the aid vouchsafed by the saint in his 
battles with the Slavs, and a late Thessalonian epitaph (Bull. Inst. Arch, Bulg. 1V 126 ff.), dated 
A.D, 535, is explained *° by V. Beshevliev. Other finds are still unpublished.** In vol. XIII of 
his monumental report on his Excavations at Olynthus D. M. Robinson describes 9% the vases found in 
1934 and 1934, including an inscribed Panathenaic vase no. 11), some graffiti (nos, 7109, g18—-25) 
and many stamped amphora-handles (nos. 1081 ff.). D. Detchev publishes 2% six inscriptions, five 
Greek and one Latin, from the district of Sveti-Vraé on the middle St on, two of which are dated 
by the Actian era. P. Collart edits 9% three Greek texts and one in Greek letters but Latin words, 
found in the neighbourhood of Philippi and interesting for the Thracian names they contain; three 
ne 2, 5, 6) are epitaphs, and one (no. 2 records a gift made to a member of [ol 1 epel "Potipov 

delta pulote Bo[tpujos Aiovcov. D. T. Lazarides publishes **° a dedication of the third century 
B.C, [A] ptépié: “Onrratéin (for this epithet cf. /G IX (1) 600), found at Neapolis (Kavala), 

J. and L. Robert re-edit 9° an interesting record of a fishers’ guild (JGR I 817), showing that it 
and the lie IGR I 81g belong not to Callipolis, but to Parium (see below, p. 79). A. Wilhelm 
approves **7 L. Robert's correction (Ffellenica, I] 134 ff.) of éveopie to evTropics in an inscription of 
Perinthus (/GR I 811) and comments on the history of another Perinthian stone (aie 701g), once in 
Venice but now in Vienna, and V, Beshev lj ev gives 298 a revised version of a yzantin e€ metrical 
building-inscription from Selymbria. J. and L. Robert publish 2% two herms in the Istanbul | 
Museum, one ee ee PreIpomniols kal cAcixexots, the other, A the second or third 
century A.D., “Ayaté Acivow, “Ayada. Te i, KoAdt Konpét, “OpBpois, *Avéuoic, "Eapi, éper, 
Metotrape, Xemdvi, and discuss heats dN winds, ee. in ris Greek world. A.A, Vasiliew 
examines *°° the monument of Porphyrius in the i He at Istanbul (cf. BSA XVII 88 ft). 
CG. A. Mango compiles #°1 a bibliographical list of the Byzantine inscriptions of Constantinople 
from its foundation to a.p. 1453, including two unpublished texts (pp. 55, 65 f.), and also a list #0! of 
Byzantine brick-stamps; another list is drawn up 4% by E. Mamboury, with a view of using them to 
determine the chronology of monuments of the Gfth and sixth centuries A.D. | 

From the west coast of the Pontus there is less to report than usual. An epitaph from Deultum 
(Develt), edited ** by T. Ivanov, opens with the phrase Geols Kerra[yGoviois]. D. Detchev 
publishes *°* a stele from Mesembria, now in the Burgas Museum, bearing a proxeny-decree for a 
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Roman officer, 6 xeSeotopéves Sri tas méAios [orpecray]ds tnd Madpxou Tepevtiou Madpxolu 
vio]U [Aeux]OAAov attoxpaétrepos in 72 B.c during the Mithradatic War; on the back is a frag- 
mentary document showing that Mesembria had voyopUAaxes and ekAoyiotal. A third-century 
epitaph is reported ‘* from the same site, and another epitaph (QO Jf X XVI 111 ff.) is discussed and 
illustrated 4°? by R. Egger. M. Mitsos rebuts 4* L, Robert's statement (REG LVII 217) that he 
had overlooked a Mesembrian decree for two Mytileneans (/G XII Suppl. p. 6o, Il. 82 ff). G. 

ihailov offers * a revised text of a tantalizing votive epigram from Belogradec, now in the 
Museum at Varna (Stalin), and corrects “° a score of inscriptions from Marcianopolis (no. 2), 
Odessus (Stalin) and elsewhere, and publishes (no. 1) an altar-dedication from Aquae Calidac, near 
Burgas. T. Ivanov describes *"' a statuctte of Hecate from Odessus, M. Miréev reports “12 on the 
late graffiti on a t.c. plaque found in excavations at Karaa¢-teke, and publishes *" five inscribed 
stones, three sepulchral and two votive, now in the Stalin Museum. G. Stefan deals “! with four 
monuments of gladiators found at Tomi. 

Turace and Moesia continue to be prolific, especially in dedications and epitaphs, and Bul- 
garian scholars show commendable enterprise in the discovery, conservation and publication of the 
antiquities of their land. Among works which have reached an advanced stage of preparation are “4 
G. Mihailov’s corpus of Greek inscriptions in Bulgaria and V. Beshevliev’s collection of Christian 
inscriptions, Greek and Latin, B, Gerov investigates ‘* the northern frontier of the province of 
Thrace, D. Djontchev publishes “* some new monuments of the cult of the mounted god, of which 
five (nos. 1, 9, 18, 19, 26) are unpublished; one (no, 18) is a thankoflering for recovery from the bite 
of a mad dog. I. I. Russu emends “* Thracian names in inscriptions from Yambol and Serres, 
Nevrokop and Belitza, and Thracian personal names, for the most part epigraphically attested, are 
studied *™ by G. Seure. V. Beshevliev revises “° ten inscriptions, several of them Byzantine, from 
various Bulgarian sites. | 

T. Gerasimov publishes “! an architrave from Serdica (Sofia) bearing a building-inscription, 
dated by the name of the yepoumdpyns and Aoyiotts, of a house for the use of the local yepoucia, 
and C, Dremsizova’s account “* of the collection of V. Avramov includes a fragmentary votive 
text, now in the Sofia Museum. T. Ivanov publishes *? an epitaph recently discovered at Pan- 
éarevo, and G. Mihailovy emends ** the reading of a dedication from Sofia. Inscriptions aid 
D. Djontchev in tracing “** the Roman road from Serdica to Philippopolis (Plovdiv) and locating 
Gessapara and Tugugerum, which lay on it. L. Botoucharova describes a Thracian grave-tumulus 
of the first or second century a.D., excavated near Bresovo and containing ** a fragmentary dedica- 
tion, and publishes *? two inscribed marble slabs brought to the Plovdiv Museum from a late Roman 
ads at pean Dimitrievo, G. I. Kazarow’s study of many-headed deities includes “8 a marble 
horseman-relief from Plovdiv inscribed 4 ouvyévia Ex Tév elBica[v] edryoy vomiealens and A. 
Aleksieva describes ** eight stamped amphora-handles (six of them 7 asian) ound at Koprinka; 
Botoucharova and D. Potchey publish “° a stamped tile and a fragmentary inscription from this 
district, T. Ivanov reports “! the discovery at Asenovgrad of two graves, dating from the fifth or 
fourth century B.c,, bearing the owner's name, I. Venedikoy reports “* a piscina dedicated to the 
Nymphs and Aphrodite at Kasnakovo, near Haskovo, and A. Wilhelm revises,“* with the aid of a 
squeeze, several passages in Il. 36 ff. of the charter of the &:1rdpioev at Pizus (SIG 880; cf. FHS 
LXXII 42). P. Dimitrov publishes ™ a column from Traiana Augusta (Stara Zagora), erected 
Ti fep& quAt “Apniéi in recognition of the donor’s appointment as priest, and collects archaco- 
logical monuments and inscriptions of the city and its environs relating to the entertainments 

rovided in the theatre and amphitheatre; the three inscriptions (nos. 3, 6, 7) were previously 
own, but to no. 6, the epigram of a mimograph, a new fragment is added. H. Kaikov discusses #5 

a votive plaque of Zeus, Hera and Athena in the Stara Zagora Museum, and V. Beshevliev corrects “® 
a late epitaph of the same provenance (B/AB VI 137). B. Gerov’s essay “*? on the Romanization 
of the territory between Danube and Balkans from Augustus to Hadrian is based largely on Latin 
inscriptions. I. Stefanova’s article ©* on ancient monuments of Nicopolis ad Istrum includes three 
Latin and three Greek inscriptions; one of the latter (pp. 87 f.) is an epitaph of the third century 
A.D., another (p. 65) reads NewotroArta@v Tv pos “lotpe troAis, and the third (pp. 89 ff.) is an 
interesting text of A.D. 234, engraved on a statue-base of Julia Mamaea, mother of Alexander Severus, 
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which is also discussed “* by B, Gerov in connexion with the Emperor Decius. Other votive and 
sepulchral inscriptions of Nicopolis are published *** by T. Ivanov and by Z. Rakéva-Morfova. 
I. Dujtev(?) reads #8! ti KoA’ eri xeA@ in place of ti KoAs MikaAce on an engraved mirror from 
Sucidava in Dacia (Dacia, XI-XII ass f:). , Maes ¢ 

V. D. Blavatskij’s survey ** of the progress of classical archaeology in the Soviet Union from 
1939 to 1947 Includes a number of epigraphical items (nos. 22, 44, 49, 78, M4 ae 105); and J. M. 
Scheajerman reviews ** the discoveries and publications of inscriptions in the U.S.S.R. from 1917 to 
1947, among them some dealing with stamped amphora-handles and tiles; my knowledge of this I 
owe to J . and L. Robert, who also give *** a valuable summary of Kocevalov’s two recent articles 
(cf. JAS LXXIT 40). M. Schwabe discusses “45 a Jewish inscription from Panticapaeum, and A. 
Salaé re-edits,*** with a textual and historical commentary, an inscription from near Tanais dated 
104 A.D., BaoiAsvovtos BactA[é]oss TiBe[p]iou Eaupopdrou « \AoKaioapes Kal prAopcpatou, evcEpous, 
erected by the officers and members of a 6iacos. Of the inscriptions collected by A. Pezaros 
(above, p. 71) eight were sent to him from Kertch (Panticapacum) in the Crimea (nos. 1-4, 7°73) ; 
J. and : Robert identify “* the last four (mos. 70-73), regarded by the editor as unpublished, 
as JOSPE II 285, 192, 7 (?) and 6, and we may add that nos. 1-4 are other copies of nos. 73, 70, 
71 and 72 respectively.4" 


VI. Istanps oF THE AEGEAN 


[4G XI.] The publication of the first part of the /nscriptions de Délos,“® edited by A. Plassart, 
completes the corpus of Delian inscriptions save for (a) J. Coupry’s edition of the records of the 
Athenian Amphictyons of Delos, (5) the necessary addenda, and (c) the indispensable indexes, in the 

reparation of which J. Tréheux is engaged. ‘The present fascicule, covering the periods of the 
Fictan and Attic-Delian Amphictyonies, contains dedications, etc., in Cycladic scripts (mos. 1-35), 
votives, boundaries and /eges sacrae in Ionian letters (nos. 36-70), and Delian, Spartan and Athenian 
decrees (nos. 71-88); but the texts far outnumber elghty-cight, since nos. « I-35 comprise some 211 
inscriptions incised or painted on earthenware, On no. g, the epigram of Micciades and Archermus, 
Plassart adds (p. 43) a reference to O. Rubensohn’s article “®° proving that the base on which it is 
engraved supported the “ Nike” of Delos, which he regards as representing the Thotvia 6npav. 
L. B. Lawler discusses *! the yipavos-dance, to which there are frequent references, direct and 
indirect, in Delian inscriptions (e.g, JG XI 161 B 8, 61 f., 164 A 51, 199 8 96), and sees in it not a 
‘ crane-dance * but a ‘ snake-dance’, a nocturnal maze-dance, sisRabiy of Minoan origin. J. 
Tréheux studies “* the meaning of moyis, found only in JG XI 287 B 50, 54, and of the cognate 
terms AiBavestis, xvArxvis, mugis and ééAerrtpov, concluding that micyis is an alternative form 
of trugis, and Rubensohn uses *® Inser. Deélas, 290. 229 Hf., to illustrate the process of regilding 
statues. B. A, yan Groningen interprets “4 the puzzling ANTIMATPOS of Maiistas’s poem in 
honour of Sarapis (JG XI 1299. 45) not as a proper name, but as a noun meaning viva effigies patris,* a 
chip of the old block’; L. Robert identifies 455 many coins mentioned in the Delian inventories of 
the years after 166 B.c. (above, p. 61); J. Delorme explains *** the association of Heracles with the 
Delian guild of tAciomréS Aci (Inser. Délos, 1713 f.) as due, not to the consumption of oil in the palaes- 
frae, but to the fact that most of the EAcioTéAat belonged to South Italy and regarded Heracles as 
their patron and protector, specially concerned with olive culture, and J. and L. Robert substitute *57 
KOIVeOVeDY Sex[arns], soctorum decumae, for Korweaveov Acx[pou] in Jnscr. Délos, 1764. 5. 5S. Risom 
records ** his services in the identification and reconstruction of the ‘ Monument of Mithridates 2 
but makes only passing references to its inscriptions (Délos, XVI 92 ff.). Some recent discoveries are 
reported, * but await fuller publication. 

(4G XII.) G. Pugliese Carratelli publishes #*° twenty new inscriptions from Rhodes (nos. 
1-15), Ialysus (mo. 16) and the territory of Camirus (nos. 17-20); in one (no. 1) 4 lep& GupeAuKy 
cuvodos honours an cycovoSétny tpis tév peydAcov “Adciaov Kal tésv eri tis ‘EAAKBos ‘OaAuprr [loa], 
another (no. 3) is an honorary inscription set up by Romans and bearing a sculptor’s signature, a 
third (no. 5) is an interesting list of victories won by a runner at various festivals, for which J. and 
L. Robert’s comments should be consulted, five (mos. 4, 12f, 15, 17) are dedications to Zeus 
Atabyrios or other gods, and the rest are epitaphs. The same scholar also discusses the appear- 
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ances **! of Bruttians and Lucanians in Rhodian inscriptions, and the sei 42 played by Alexander 
the Great in the formation of the Rhodian constitution, with special reference to decrees of Camirus 
and Lindus, JG XII (1) 694 (= SIG 339, which he dates in Alexander's reign) and 761. L. Shoe 
examines ** inscribed Greek mouldings of second-century bases at Rhodes (Par Pass IV 80 f.) and 
Camirus, and A. Momigliano discusses *"4 the significance for Rhodian history of the record IG 
XII (1) 58. Ina posthumous article M. Segre edits **5 nine sacrificial regulations, most of the third 
century 8.c., from Camirus, all of them new except no, 3, a re-edition of Clara Rhodos, VI-VII 385 
no. 3 ( pagel | , Apcrypa WM. P. Nilsson oblatum, 110 no. 11), and estimates their value for Rhodian 
cult-history, G. Klaffenbach offers *** suggestions for the reading and restoration of a number of 
Lindian texts (Lindos, I] 211, 264, 984 b, 420 a); im Lindos, II 419, a decree of A.D. 22, he substitutes 
ét[tojucics for Blinkenberg’s év| et which, he claims,"** has an important bearing on_ the 
interpretation of the phrase émioUciov prov in the Lord's Prayer (5S. Matt. VI 11, 5. Luke, XI 3). 
. §. Callaway calls attention ** to the mention of Sybaris in ch. 26 of the * Lindian Chronicle 

(Lindos, II 2). | Pen 
In an wieie on the cult of Artemis in Lesbos B. G. Kallipolites publishes *** two new inscriptions 
from Mytilene, an epitaph directing that a fine for violation be paid to Artemis, and an altar-base 
dedicated “Aptéuii: evaxdw. Klaffenbach shows “7° that a Mytilenean double altar (UG XII 
Suppl. 49) honours Augustus (not Caligula) and his grandsons, C, and L. Caesar, and was probably 
erected before a.p. 2. Two recent studies of the late cadastral survey from Mytilene (JG XII (2) 
76-80) I know only through the comments **! of J. and L. Robert. am | 

M. Guarducci’s account *7* of the Cretan xoivoSixiov contains a revised text of the second- 
century decree of the xowév recognizing the dovAia of Anaphe (JG XII (3) 254 and Suppl. p. 
89 = Inser. Cret. IV 197 *), and I. Calabi, discussing the cuvéSpiov of the League of Corinth, 
examines #7 the record of the Argive arbitration between Melos and Cimolos (JG AIT (3) 1259 = 
SIG 261 = GHI 179). epee | J 

L. Shoe publishes ‘74 a fourth-century base from Cos inscribed AEADIZ and G. Klaffenbach 
proposes ‘75 new restorations of ll. 9-12 and 17-19 of the letter of Eumenes IT to Cos (cf. JAS LXAXIT 
44); he also revises 4*™ the restoration of three passages in a decree of Calymna honourin judges 
sent by Iasus, and C. B. Welles deals *7* with three manumussions of that island ( Mem F TI 
54 £.) and studies the relation between manumission and adoption in the light of Babylonian practice. 

A. Wilhelm restores 477 afresh a metrical re of Naxos (JG XII (5) 1017. 5), and N. M. 
Kontoleon reports ‘78 the discovery on that island of a dedication to Demeter, Kore, Zeus Eubouleus 
and Baubo, and publishes ‘” a fifth-century columella from Paros inscribed Atos “EAaotepo, which 
leads him to restore this epiklesis (derived from EAqiveo and dothp) in ADelt XIV Tap. 49 and JG 
XII (5) 1027, in place of [v6év5]po. He also reports °° interesting discoveries relating to Archi- 
lochus and the foundation of the "ApyiAdyeiov, made at Elitas, N. of Paros town. A. J. Gossage 
draws up “8! a stemma, based on JG Lit (5), of the Parian family in which Prosthenes is the most 
frequent name from the third century 8.c. to the first a.p., throwing light on the island's history in a 
period of political and economic instability. F. M. Heichelheim appeals ** to an inscription of 
RY 3 UG TI Suppl. 239) as proving that Hadrian's second acclamation falls between May and 
Neyestber 135, - tobably on August 11, and so helping to date the close of Bar Kokba’s War in 
Palestine. A. Wilhelm offers * a new and more satisfactory restoration of a metrical epitaph from 
Andros (JG XII (5) 764.7). On Tenos two dedications to Poseidon and Amphitrite have come to 
light. *** | | 

: N. M. Kontoleon publishes “* a group of texts from Crtos, (a) an interesting chronicle of the 

arrival of the founder, Oenopion, with his family and suite, as recounted by Pausamias, VII 4. 8, 
(6) a decree in honour of jade sent by Andros and Naxos, the text of which was independently 
published by D. W. S. Hunt in BSA XLI 45 ff, (¢) a list of victors in a contest, probably the Theo- 
phania, and (d) a funerary epigram, and re-edits a fifth-century boundary-stone (ADelt XI trap. 23) 
containing the new word Exp. He further describes “** a fourth-century stele in the Chios Museum 
representing the stern of a trireme and bearing the name “EAAGs. In an article on the counting of 
votes J. A. O. Larsen refers “87 to the early Chian constitution (GH/1). E. Buschor examines ** a 
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up of nineteen Samian decrees granting citizenship to twenty-four persons, mostly from Asia 
Renae and the adjacent islands, who aided the Samians in their guy} (365-322 B.c.) and after their 
K&Goes, and publishes one for a Cardian, passed about 310. | 

A. Wilhelm restores “ a metrical epitaph (JG XII (7) 495) from Aegiale on Amorgos, and the 
lost beginning of a decree (ibid. 228) has come to light, *?° srigrethies with other inscriptions. Twenty- 
five texts, ranging from the fifth century p.c. to the third a.p., unearthed in 1937 and 1938 in the 
Lemnian sanctuary of the Cabiri, are edited ™ by 5. Accame, who stresses their interest for 
Athenian history and the Eleusinian cult; among them are honorary decrees (some passed by the 
Sijpos or éxxAngia Tév teteAcouévev), dedications (no. 10, of the fifth century B.c., runs ois 
Trpovaov oUAc 1s a AcBryt[as] Gveinx’ "AGnvdSapos ‘Oaed[s]), and manumissions (nos. 14-16). In 
a third-century decree (no. 3) Gewopoi ol émrootaAévtes trrd ToU Styou Tod *AGnvaleov tébv eu Mupiver 
elg Thy Buciav Tols Kael polis Tov “Wpaicv are praised by the Sfjy0s, and the same festival is named 
in no. 16 as the occasion of manumissions. Wilhelm substitutes *% the name Xptotnys for the 
epithet ypnotijs in a metrical epitaph of Imbros (JG XII (8) 93. 4). K. Lehmann reports on the 
progress of excavations in Samothrace; in one account he describes *° inscriptions, mostly of only 
one or two letters, on bricks, clay or marble lamps, and pottery, including the earliest known Greek 
monogram; in the second ** he speaks (p. 11) of new fragments of the dedication of the Arsinocion 
(ibid. 227), masons’ marks (p. 13), graffiti on vases (p. 29), and other finds, now in the Palaiopolis 
Museum (pp. 29 f.). G. Downey edits “5 a mutilated building-inscription of the sixth century A.D. 
The French excavation of Thasos in 1948-50 has proved rich in epigraphical discoveries, *® ranging 
from an early fifth-century boustrophedon decree dealing with the wine-trade to the hagiographical 
records of the Christian basilica, and including 7 a large number of amphora-handles: the pre- 
liminary pn pats whet our appetites for their speedy publication. J. Pouilloux discusses ** the 
epigraphical and archaeological evidence for the temple of Demeter and Kore. 

G. Daux, discussing dates expressed by the phrase wet’ elxaSa(s), explains “** the date-formula 
ofa decree of Eretria UG XII (9) 207. 39), and i I. Russu reads °° AviAozeAuis in place of ArArzeAuis 
in the epitaph of a Sapaean buried there (tid. 795). R. Harder illustrates 5® a fourth-century 
epitaph from Chalcis and discusses its script, and his edition of the Chalcidian aretalogy of Karpo- 
krates (cf. fJHS LXWVII 116 f.) forms the startin point of Fesugiére’s important study mentioned 
above (p. 61), as does a list of mpofevar from Histiaea UG XIL (9) 1187 = S/G 492) that of L. 
Robert’s treatment ® of the trade and currency of Histiaea. 

[/@ XIII.] M. Guarducci dates ®° in 217-6 B.c. the foundation of the Cretan xowév, criticizing 
the views of Muttelsee and van Effenterre, who advocate an earlier, but less precise, chronology; 
she maintains that, whatever be the meaning of xowoSixiov elsewhere, in Crete it indicates a 
tribunal of the xowdv, created to settle disputes among the member-states, and rejects the opinion 
of Welles and van Effenterre that the wane simply denotes a ‘ mixed tribunal ’, ER a posthumous 
work, the value of which is greatly enhanced by a series of useful indexes, A. Wilhelm discusses,5°* 
interprets and emends, with a wealth of parallel examples, twelve Cretan epigrams, of which two 
(nos, V, XII) are votive and the rest sepulchral; these come 55 from an = aaa site (JBM 380), 
Polyrhenia (J Cret II xxiii 22), Cantanus (II vi 10), Hyrtacina (II xv 3), Gortyn (IV 372 = SEG 
IIT 781), Lyttus (I xviii 177), Arcades (I v 41), Olus (I xxii 13), Lato (I xvi 7, 53) and Itanus (III 
Iv 37, 39, IL x 19, nacho assigned to Cydonia) ; he also deals incidentally with epigrams from other 
parts of the Greek world, the more important of which I mention elsewhere in this survey. B. D. 
Theophaneides’ report 5°* on his researches in W. Crete includes an archaic epitaph and a late 
Roman grave-inscription found in or near Canea, and from the province of Selinus two decrees of 
Elyrus and twelve minor texts, mostly epitaphs, of which nos. 6 and 13 appear to be previously 
oH bgieecr and G. A. Stamires comments *°7 on and corrects Theophaneides recent article (ct. 
JHS LXXIT 45) on early Christian inscriptions from Kastelli Kisamou in W. Crete. N. Platon 
publishes °* two epitaphs from Panormos, near Eleutherna, one fragmentary, the other com- 
memoraung a waAdtns repipéveov tas dweubcis X(pioto)G érayyeAlas, and L. H. Jeffery edits 5% 
two contiguous fragments of a legal code, written boustrophedon, from the acropolis of Axos. By 
the issue of a fourth volume of the Cretan corpus,°®'" devoted to Gortyn, M. Guarducci brings to a 
successful conclusion her formidable task, save for one further volume which, in addition to addenda 
and corngenda, will contain testimonia relative to Crete as a whole, Cretan texts of unknown pro- 
venance, and full indexes. The present instalment contains 557 Greek and 25 Latin texts, classified 
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as vetustiores (nos. 1-159) and recenttores (nos. 160-552), together with festimonia concerning Gortynian 
topography, history, institutions, cults, etc., and indexes of personal, divine and geographical names 
and of notabilia. L. H. Jeflery publishes a fragment of ca. 550 B.c. and a Hellenistic epitaph from 
Cnosus *"! and an epitaph ** of Roman date from Lyttus, and among recent finds on this site 1s a 
boustrophedon inscription *" containing two decrees. H,. van Effenterre’s examination of the 
forts on the frontiers of Olus and Lato has brought to light *"* a series of Greco-Roman grafhti at 
Oxa and stes Pinés; from the latter site come ordbia & woAios AAMIII and Xopan Koda, from the 
former Nixcov SiewKdloos] tav vowpeyiov fine, where it seems likely that vemda[oos| has been 
miswritten or misread, S. Eitrem questions *® Wilhelm's interpretation of a votive epigram of 
Olus (J Cret I xxii 19). At Itanus the French excavators have found *!* numerous inscriptions, 
notably a late votive poem ending otdgavto, poxeipa, 6Bpdbes xara cov, Aeucofia, tépevos. | 
Fraenkel’s note *"7 on ‘ The Pedigree of the Saturman Metre * pres out that the Hymn of the Curetes 
({ Cret ILI ii 2) is pure Saturnian, both in metre and in the fact that the two metrical cola coincide 
with two syntactical cola. 


VII. Ivaty AND WesTeRN EUROPE 


A. Ferrua’s collection of inscribed gaming-boards includes * several examples in which the 
legend is in Greek. 5. L. Agnello publishes *™ a votive altar of 250-200 B.c. from SyRACcUSE, 
inscribed Aids Zeotijpos ‘lépwves, probably Hiero II, and an epitaph *** from Priolo Gargallo in 
the same district, and, with S, Calderone, the foot of a fifth-century skyphos **! dedicated at Syracuse 
to Heracles. G. P. Carratelli discusses 522 the cult of the MetSes and Anna at Acrae, re-editing the 
six relevant inscriptions (G.DJ 5256-0, ctc.), and 5. Calderone publishes *** a text from Helorus, now 
in the Syracuse Museum, which he dates in the third century B.c. and reads | oi] vea[vlioxfor] ol 
tuBdcoaver; both date and text are questioned by J. and L. Robert. M. Schwabe studies ** a 
fifth-century tombstone from Actagas inscribed Gyopaceia évPaoews (Ci fud 654). Calderone also 
publishes 8 eight epitaphs from Lipara, the earliest of which are of the third or second century 
p.c. while the latest is that of a Christian born in A.p. 409, who died in 470, and also one ®** found 
N. of the Palermo-Messina road, and an archaic text **" in retrograde script on a cornice-block from 
Megara Hyblaea. From this site comes also a sixth-century Aouros, published,*** by G, P, Carratelli, 
with a retrograde inscription, votive or sepulchral, ohare the earliest epigraphical reference to a 
doctor. P. Rrigacnn records ** graffiti on vases and Rhodian amphora-handles from Carales 
(Cagliari) in Sardinia. | 

We now pass to Irary. <A. Ferrua restores ™° [ouvaywyn 1T]v ‘lovSaicov in an inscription of 
Rhegium, and L. H. Jeffery shows *! that an inscribed loom-weight from Siris-Heraclea supports 
the literary tradition of the foundation of Siris from Colophon. D.5. Marin offers ** a new reading 
and restoration of a puzzling bilingual epigram from Lavello in Lucania (AiwFil LV 226f.), and a 
votive to Tloge16éiv Amaahank from Elea is reported,** but not yet ublished. M. Guarducci edits 
two new texts from Posidonia (Paestum), (@) an archaic cippus “4 bearing in retrograde script the 
name Xipoves, which she regards as attesting a cult of Chiron on this site in the sixth century B.c., 
and (}) an epitaph 835 of the second or first century B.c., engraved with letters in relief, a rare, but 
by no means unique, phenomenon. In an oan of Neapolis Wilhelm reads ** © paxap, 6s in 
place of & péxapos, and Guarducci examines *’ the various readings, restorations and interpretations 
proposed for a retrograde inscription on a bronze disk from Cyme (Cumae), which she takes as an 
oracular answer, Hépe otk 1 émpavteveofar. The poem, now lost, from Ardea relating to 
Veleda (cf. JHS LX XII 47) still excites interest and discussion. A. Grenier describes ™* the find, 
dated in the first or second century a.p., and suggests that Veleda may have been interned at Ardea, 
but thinks the extant letters * trop incomplets pour qu’ on songe a les restutuer’; J. Bousquet, how- 
ever, claims =" that we have here an oracle, not Delphic but due to a learned Roman Hellenist, 
couched in Hipponactean metre, restores (eilv. in place of [vU]v in L. 7, and sees in ‘Prvotréta a 
play on this word. Of especial value is uarducei's re-edition,** based on an older and better 
copy; prefaced by a bibliography and a résumé of previous interpretations ; the oracle, of unknown 
source and in Phalaecian metre, was, she holds, given to Vespasian, or possibly to Titus, and she 
restores the two puzzling verses (ll. 5 f) fv of “Pavotroton ctBoucw, [Epya]| pplogovtes ypuctns 
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Kepa[omSeins], i.e. Aphrodite. She also studies ** the influence of Pythagorean doctrine in three 
Ostian epigrams of the second century A.D., (@) that on a sarcophagus-lid (VS 1910, 15), (6) thatona 
mutilated marble slab (NS 1912, 327), and (c) that on three contiguous fragments here first pub- 
hshed. 
From Rome there is unusually little to report A Greek inscription has come to light ®* in the 
Viale Ardeatino in the suburbs, G. M. Bersanetti discusses §“* the salary of the Imperial official a 
studiis in the light of the cursus of L. Julius Vestinus, Emi tijs tondeias ‘ASpiavod (JG XIV 1085 = 
OGI 679), G. Gullini restores °*4 bral itl! on a statue-base in the alazzo Spada (JG XIV 
1139), rather than “Apiot[ei6ns], *Aoiat[tmros}], or "Apiot[cv Xios] as previously proposed, R. 
Egger comments *** on an Orphic tablet of the second century a.p. (Olivier, Lamellae aureae, p. 18), 
and G. Belvederi appeals *** to some epigraphical evidence in his work Le tombe apostoliche nell’ eta 
paleocristiana. D. Faccenna publishes *** a magical inscription of the second century A.D. on a gold 

late from Ciciliano in the Sabine territory, and E. Ferrario 5 a Greek metrical epitaph followed 
by a Latin inscription from the Basilica degli Apostoli in Milan elise Ps an 
Egyptian doctor, perhaps mentioned by St. Augustine in a letter of a.p. 428 (227 Migne); this is 
further discussed and emended by J. and L. Robert,** A, Ferrua,**® and W. Peek.°* 

H. Rolland finds ®°2 the word IX@YC twice scratched on wall-plaster at Glanum (St. Remy), 
and C. Picard reports ®** the discovery of a Rhodian amphora-handle at Ensérune (Herault). 
M. Guarducci offers 554 a new text of the fourth-century eucharistic inscription of Pectorius (/G XI 
2595) from Augustodunum (Autun), of which the first three couplets may come from a second- 
century composition, restoring in 1. 7 “Iy6U fy8u[Bo}t ope Aiton, Acotréta Zeotep, where AiAaie 
is the mother’s name. W. Volleraff maintains *** (cf. JHS LX-XII 48) the authenticity of an inscrip- 
tion found at Dijon in 1 F 8 and then lost, accepted in C/G 6798, but rejected in JG XIV 370 * and 
F. Cumont, Mystéres de Mithra, I 179; he takes Mi€pns as genitive of the goddess Mithra (Mithre), 
Chyndonax as a Sarmatian devotee of Aphrodite Urania, of nes origin, and in the last line 
writes SuceB(ias) dméyou Avowov olkov (fombe rédemptrice) 6p@(v). In a second edition of his 
Tartessos A. Schulten re-examines °5* the engraved ring, which he dates in the sixth, or even the 
seventh, century B.c, T. K. Kempf records °°? a fourth-century Christian graffito from Treéeves 
(Trier). 

VIII. Asta Mrvor 


Jeanne and Louis Robert continue their fruitful explorations and excavations in Asia Minor. 
They report *** briefly on his journeys in 1932 and 1934 and on their joint expeditions in 1946- oO, 
with lists of their publications, districts explored and museums studied, and outline their plans for 
the future; L. Robert gives a separate account 5° of his mission to Turkey, notably to Amyzon, in 
1949. Some results of their work appear in Hellenica, VIII and IX, which relate mainly, but not 
exclusively, to Asia Minor, In vol. VIII (above, P: 59) he edits 5*° fifteen new texts in the Carian 
script and language (pp. 5 ff.) and makes fifteen additions ** to his collection (cf. "er LXXII 49) of 
memorials of gladiators, inscribed or sculptured (pp. 39 ff.), including unpublished epitaphs from 
Ancyra (no. 328) and Attalia (no. 331), a new ‘icra relicf from Cibyra (no. 332), and re-editions 
of epitaphs from Pergamum and Ephesus (nos. 335 f.), together with further comments on nos. 90, 
135, 197 and 315 of the series; the volume ends with addenda to vols. II (p. 80) and VII (pp. 72 ff.) 
and a summary of Robert’s courses at the oe 5 de France from 1939 to 1948/9, indicating which 
sections have been published and where. In Hellenica IX J. and L. Robert present some fruits of the 
expeditions of 1946, 1947 and especially 1948, reaped in the museums of Manisa, Antalya, Ankara 
and Istanbul, together with plans for further volumes. The first section (pp. 7 ff.) contains 5“ 
five inscriptions from Lydia, (a) a decree of Sardis, dating from Augustus’ reign, trepi tig Sic[T]aGe- 
[eos Taw ik tas Gucilas Kal tots cydvas trpocemevEnuéveoy trpocebav, with a discussion of 
Sardis, VII (1) 55 and the cult of Pergamene Athena at Sardis; (0) the epitaph of an dpyiatpos tot 
Achar Eyotod at Thyatira; (c) an addendum to an epitaph of Julia Gordus published in 
Hellenica, V1 94; and two inscriptions from the district of Philadelpiia copied in 1886 by G. Radet, 
viz. (d) honours paid in 12-11 B.c. and A.p. 166-7 (dated by the . .ctian era, Tihs Kaicapos vixns) to 
generous benefactors of the state and of a ovpPicoons, and (¢) a dedication to Asclepius from Gélde 
in Lydia. Next (pp. 39 ff.) come ®* three votive inscriptions copied at Attalia (Antalya), (a) an 
altar of unknown provenance, signed by the sculptor and bearing a long and interesting list of 
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offerings dedicated to Men; (4) a dedication Mot[a]pé TiPepiav, and (c) an altar of the first or 
second century A.D. from Attalia inscribed Moipars Tov Baopov Mutuns ado Kadonaipou KAtotrd«§©es 
qroinge véw KaAG® Kadoxaipe, which, with two herms from Byzantium (above, p. 72), leads to a 
study of the cults of seasons, winds, etc. (pp. 57 ff.). Section IIT (pp. 67 ff.) contains °°* inscrip- 
tions and reliefs copied at Ankara in oath viz. (a) a dedication Ai ’OAvBpi kupie, chief god of 
Anazarbus in Cilicia; (4) a Hellenistic dedication to Zeus Poarinos, whose cult is attested only at 
Abonuteichos; (c) a relief of Artemis, which Robert traces to Apollonia in Illyria, where two 
similar reliefs (SGDI 3221, Patsch, Das Sandschak Berat, 186) have been found, and (d) a list of 
victories won by the runner Zeuxis, which throws light on the athletic contests of Ionia in the first 
century B.c. The last section (pp. 78 ff.) deals *** with inscriptions of the Hellespont and Propontis, 
including (a) a sixth-century boustrophedon building-record, said to come from the neighbourhood 
of ee and Lampsacus; (4) a list of the names and functions of the members of an association 
of fishers (JGR 1 817) hitherto assigned to Callipolis, but regarded by Robert as * la plus belle et la 

slus instructive des inscriptions de la colonie romaine de Parion’ (p. 91), to which he also attri- 
| bites IGR 1 81q (p. 93), and (c) a Hellenistic dedication, here re-edited (pp. 94 ff.), set up at 
Cyzicus to Posidon and Aphrodite Pontia (Michel, 1225). 

D. Magie’s monumental work Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third Century after Christ °° 
comprises two volumes, of which the first contains the narrative, starting from the bequest of Attalus, 
and the second and larger the footnotes and tables, in which epierepnice evidence plays a very 
important role. J. Sundwall gives §*7 a supplementary list of Anatolian proper names together with 
an introduction to their study and some corrigenda to his standard work on Lycian names (Alto, 
 Beiheft, XI), F. Steinherr examines *** some of the Carian texts edited by L. Robert (above, p. 78), 

and M. P. Nilsson deals ®® with Anatolian * pseudo-mysteries *, especially those associated with the 
Dionysiac and Imperial cults. 

The remaining material I present in geographical order, following that adopted in the C/G. 
A. Momigliano considers 57° the significance for Rhodian history of an inscription from Thyssanus 
in the Rhodian Peraca honouring Domitian and Domitia (5/G 819). An exploration of the 
Cnidian Peninsula by G. E. Bean and J. M. Cook has resulted *7! in the location of the city and the 
discovery of nearly forty inscriptions. M. Gelzer discusses °° 5. Accame’s interpretation (Jl dominio 
romano, 9) ) of the phrase épxiou Kal vouov in a letter of M. Antonius the triumvir to Plasara and 
Aphrodisias (OGI 453. 25). In his Greek Altars (above, p. 62) C. G, Yavis quotes a Milesian 
altar-inscription (p. 156). W. Peek proposes ‘73 new readings and restorations ot Il. 6, 9, 11 of the 
epigram from Priene extolling the wrestler Athenopolis (Jo Priene, 268). F.W Schehl argues "4 
that the puToupyol igpol “AméAAcovos mentioned in Darius’ letter to Gadatas, found near esia 
on the Maeander (SIG 22 = GHI 10), were directly engaged in the cult of the god. L. Robert's 
account 575 of the district of Tabae neva) in Caria draws on still unpublished inscriptions, and he 
reports *7® the discovery, between Tabae and Aphrodisias, of two dedications, Ati 2takwéi at 
Avdan and Ati [ovecss in a grotto of eastern Caria. J. Keil makes three valuable contributions to 
Ephesian epigraphy, (a) showing 577 that a building 5.W. of the Pass must be a sanctuary of the 
| tian de as is indicated by a series of dedications, one of which refers to an [&pyxjiotoAos Kal 
hres while a second contains the phrase tois él feo pou NelAcu Zepdmifi GWoum, (4) 
accepting ®78 C, Praschmiker's een: Gaal of the Mausoleum of Belevi in the fourth century 8.c., but 
assigning it to Mentor of Rhodes rather than to his brov..er Memnon, and (c) editing *° a puzzling 
Pythagorean poem of the Augustan age, found in St. John’s Church, dedicated to Artemis and setting 
forth the ‘ two ways’ of life. C. Picard examines **' the much debated phrase Urép tol otatpou 
toU iepov in |. 4 of a fourth-century Ephesian decree (JBM 449 = Oliver, Sacred Gerusia, no. 1), 
and defends (with Bengston, against Roussel, Robert, Klaffenbach and Launey) the traditional 
interpretation, taking the nominative as TO oTadpov TO iepov, not 6 oTafyos tod lepow.** W. 
Hahland’s Huey $8 of the frieze of the temple of Dionysus at Teos involves an examination of 
inscriptions of Teos (SEG II 580), Magnesia (JoMagn 98, 100), Pergamum (/oPerg 163) and Priene 
(IpPriene, 207 = SIG 1156), and A. Wilhelm discusses °** an epigram from Notium (SEG IV 573) 
commemorating an infant drowned in a well, and assumes the loss of a verse between vv. 10 and 11. 
J. Keil provisionally edits *** thirty-six inscriptions, five of them previously published, from the 
Agora of Smyrna, including documents relative to the dispute between Pergamum and the publican 
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(no. 1), the dedication of a building to Nemesis, all gods and goddesses, and the Biba (no. 2), an 
Altar dedicated to Nemeseis by a onpeapdpos (no. 7), other dedications (nos. 3-6) and honorary 
inscriptions for Emperors and distinguished Romans and Greeks (nos. §-16, 22-26), among them an 
doidpyny evSafws piAoTETocpevov tEfjs tyepcov mévtTe Tols Ofeow (mo. 16), agonistic records 
(nos, 17-21, of which no. 20 Is specially noteworthy), and fragments relating to trade-guilds (nos. 
34, 35), M. Hammond discusses **° the letter addressed by M. Aurelius to the Dionysiac cuvobos 
at Smyrna (S/G 851). The foot of a seventh-century cup has come to light 7 there, bearing an 
inscription of great epigraphical interest. A.D. Nock calls attention *? to the use of puottpiov to 
denote a building in an asc On of Sardis (Sardis, VII (1) 17.6). Inan article on ‘ The Problem of 
Octavia Minor and Octavia Maior’ M. W. Singer deals 589 with an honorary inscription from Per- 
gamum (OG/ 462 = IGR IV 323), and M. P. Nilsson maintains °° that the various gods to whom 
altars are dedicated in the sanctuary of Demeter are almost all closely associated with the mysteries 
of the Thesmophoria, A. Wilhelm studies *” and emends a grave-epigram of Alexandria Troas, 
now jn the Louvre (Kaibel, Epigr. 336). 

C. Bosch’s article ® on the festivals celebrated at Nicaea in BrriyNta collects and utilizes the 
evidence of inscriptions (pp. 80 f.) and of coins (pp. 81 ff.). J. M. R. Cormack edits 5 a leaden 
defixio of the third or fourth century a.D., said to come from Claudiopolis, now in the Reading 
University Museum, laying a curse on forty-two persons, whose names indicate their menial, probably 
servile, status. G. Rohde publishes ** the metrical epitaph, found near the Bithynian city of Cratea 
(Elavigpoim) of a soldier who died at the age of twenty-two after seven years’ service in the army. 

_ Keil studies 88° a dedication of the Imperial period, now in the Vienna Museum, from Mount 

indymus in Paryera, Ail Tpogou, and compares the Ati [pccov of a votive stele from Bahadinlar : 
L. Robert rejects °** Keil’s interpretation of the relief on the latter as representing the votary, not the 
cod. G. Klaffenbach makes “* two emendations in an honorary inscription from Apamea (/GR 
IV 791; cf. Robert, Gladiateurs, 276). For recent discussions of the famous edict of Antiochus II] 
from Dodurga (Eriza?) see below, pp. 83 f. Two articles in Turkish, by W. Ruben and 5. Onat 
respectively, relating to a number of inscriptions from the district of Iconium (Konya), of which one 
records the dedication of a tpatreza, otoc and pcryeipeiov to Zcus Soter by a veteran, I know only 
in the summary ® by J. and L. Robert. 

A second edition **? of J. Gagé’s useful Res gestae Divi Augustihas appeared. A. Lauton's study ®0 
of the diction of the Monumentum Ancyranum regarded as a stylistic work of art deals exclusively with 
the Latin text, while F. E. Adcock discusses °°" the historical interpretation of ch. 34. 1. E. Mam- 
boury publishes ** a fragmentary text from the site of the temple of Rome and Augustus at Ancyra 
honouring a Roman Emperor, whom J. and L. Robert identify * as Marcus Aurelius or Lucius 
Verus. A. Wilhelm deals ** with the metrical difficulties raised by the opening verse of a grave- 
epigram of Amasia in Pontus, and A. M. Schneider publishes °° a reliquary-inscription of the sixth 
or seventh century from Sebastea (Sivas), and W. Ruben transcribes 606 in Latin letters twelve 
Greek texts, of which two are votive and the rest sepulchral, from Kirshehir in Cappadocia and its 
environs. 

L. Moretti repeats ©? the text of the long and interesting decree (cf. JHS LXXII 52) from 
Araxa in Lycta, adds a commentary and discusses the date, which, agreeing with A. H. XL Jones 
and answering the eating raised by G, E. Bean, he places ca, 180 B.c., seeing in Moagetes the 
tyrant of Cibyra and Sillyum whose fortunes are recounted by Polybius and Livy. J. and L. Robert 
jevote ®* a long and valuable summary and discussion to the same document, preferring the early 
part of the second century to its later years and claiming that the chief interest of the inscription lies 
not in its date but in the detailed picture it presents of the life of S.W. Asia Minor, especially of the 
frontiers and the highlands, of the organization and activities of the Lycian League and of the local 
tyrants; Moagetes, they point out, figures as tyrant not of Cibyra, but of Bubon. R. Shafer has 
made a close study * of the Lycian numeral system. | 

PaMPHYLIA has proved unusually productive, a ieee! Attalia, Perga and Side. A. M. Man- 
sel and A. Akarca a in Turkish with a full English summary, 4 report on their work at 
Perga; among its fruits are thirty inscriptions (all save one in Greek) on sarcophagi and a small 
rrave-stele, mostly of the second or fhied Gentory a.D., the main interest of which, emphasized *"! 
eet and L. Robert, lies in the various terms used for the grave, formulae of ownership, provision 
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for xopéxwots, and penalties for violation. G. E. Bean publishes *!* an inscription from Perga, in 
which the gvAj ‘“Hpaiotou honours Hadrian, and suggests the same provenance fir a medalhon cr 
“Smyrna bearing the words pu(Afjs) “AGnvas (L. Robert, Hellenica, VII 196); he also emends °™ 
the reading of an eRe AW from Side (JAS XXVIII 190 ff), recently revised by Wilhelm 
ie Wien, CCXXIV (4) 59 ff.), consisting of a dedication, the words tepc Tlufia and two epigrams. 
4. T. Bossert examines © the script and language of Side in view of Arrian’s statement (Anab. I 
26. 4) that the city was founded from Cyme in Aeolis, but that the colonists at once adopted a 
foreign tongue; he re-edits the first known bilingual and adds a second, found in 1949, 4 dedication 
' Geois tr&o1 followed by a sculptor’s signature. The Seemhica fruits of the excavations carried 

on at Side in 1947 are published *'* provisionally by E. Bosch; of forty-three Greck texts five are 
here re-edited, the rest are new and include some interesting honorary inscriptions (nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 
g-11) and one relating to a forum ®® named after the Emperor Arcadius (no. 32). L. Robert 
confirms ©? by unpublished epigraphical evidence the location of the Pisidian town Parlais at the 
modern Barla, and R. Shafer examines ** the contribution made by Greek inscriptions to the study 
of the Anatolian languages with special reference to Pisidian. S. and R. Werner edit ©” a decree 
of ca. 140 B.C. engraved on a stele of Parian marble found at Karatash in Cilicia (Magarsus-Antio- 
chia), near the mouth of the Pyramus, in which that city honours Tarsus ("Avtioyeie tr pds roi KUBveor). 
A. E. Raubitschek edits ®° fifteen inscriptions, of which nine are epitaphs, brought to light by H. 
Goldman’s excavation at Tarsus; most of these are later than a.p. 350, and the most interesting 15 
the e os (no. 8) of the vicarius of Asia, Musonius, and his staff, killed near Tarsus in a.p. 368. 

To ‘T’. B. Mitford we owe three important articles on inscriptions of Cyprus. In one of these he 
studies ®? the ceramic inscriptions from Kafizin, S.E. of Nicosia (cf. fHS LXXII 52), largely aug- 
mented by finds made in 1949, so that we now know some 910 inscribed vessels or utensils dedicated 
on that site to the Nymphs, 23 in syllabic script, 268 in alphabetic and 19 in both. The great 
majority, perhaps all, can be dated between 225 and 217 B.c. In another ™ he publishes fifty new 
inscripuions (four of them sere the Roman period, copied by him in 1936-39 on various sites, 
especially Salamis, Carpasia, Cerynea, Lapethus, Soli, Paphos, Curium, Amathus and Citum; 
thirty-one of them are now in the Cyprus Museum. Incidentally he re-edits or corrects many 

ublished texts, among them JGR III 952 g61, 99 (pp. 22, 75, 33), SEG VI 802 (p. 13), SCE Il 
23 ff. nos. 8, 9, 13 (pp. 35, 37!) and JBM 39 Pon, 8o f.). Of the new texts, mostly honorary, 
_ votive, building or sepulchral, we may note a fragmentary will from Carpasia (no. 7), first-century 
aqueduct-inscriptions of Cerynea and Soli (nos. g, 15), of which the latter gives us a new proconsul of 
Cyprus, an ephebic record from Lapethus (no. 12), a dedication to Aphrodite and Antoninus Pius 
from Soli (no. 17), an invocation to Zeus and Aphrodite from Arsinoe (no, 26), a dedication to 
Caligula from Paphos (no. 30), four milestones (nos. 32-34, 46), two honorary inscriptions from 
| Curium (nos. 36, 37)» and a building-inscription dated a.p. 39-40 of unknown provenance (no. 45). 

In a third article,*** on which J. and L. Robert comment fully,*** Mitford deals with twenty-two 

new inscriptions, three of them Latin, of the early Christian period, copied on various sites, among 
them one recalling the Jewish community at Salamis (no. 3), a series of texts Saker ns Bes the aqueduct 
of that city (mos. 4, 5) a new fragment of Justinian’s rescript (LBW 2770) from Cythrea (no. 7), and 
building-records of the walls of Lapethus and a hostelry at Soli (nos. ro, 17); in a series of appen- 
dixes (pp. 165 ff.) Mitford discusses (a) two published inscriptions (SEG VI 841, BCH XX 349 ff.), 
(6) the early Christian inscriptions of Cyprus in general, (c) their letter-forms, and (d) the abbrevia- 
tions and sigla used in them. The discovery near Kouklia of bases bearing dedications in syllabic 
scupt is reported.®** In his ‘ Notes on the Eteocypriote Inscriptions * T. B. Jones gives ®8 revised 
readings of the five major texts so, Sige in the Cyprian syllabic signs but in a non-Hellenic 
language, and states the results won by their re-examination. 


IX. SyRIA AND THE East 


A further welcome instalment of the Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie,**? edited by L. 
Jalabert and R. Mouterde (though Jalabert died in 1943), covers the Amanus region and Antioch 
and comprises 290 inscriptions (nos. 699-988), of which nineteen are Latin and the remainder Greek ; 
one Latin and 83 Greek texts are here first published. The chief sites represented are Alexandria 
(Alexandretta), Rhosus and Antioch, and the most important single inscription is the famous dossier 
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from Rhosus, which is also briefly examined ®* by L. Wenger and | lays an important part in E. 
Schénbauer’s discussion ™* (with special reference to the views of Lewald and de Visscher) of 
double citizenship in the Roman Em ire and its influence on legal development. Some of the 
Antiochene inscriptions are used by G. Haddad in his study ®° of Aspects of Social Life in Antioch in the 
Hellenistic Roman Period. H. Seyrig continues to make valuable contributions to Syrian antiquities. 
In one article *! he studies the eras of Antioch, Apamea, Epiphania, Rhosus, Damascus, Berytus, 
Chalcis, Doliche and other cities, mainly on the basis of coms, but with occasional aid from epi- 
graphic evidence (pp. 20 f., 31, 35 ff., 49 f.); in another ©? he deals with a number of inscribed 
weights from Antioch, Seleucia Pieria, Laodicea, Heraclea ad mare and Beroea; in a third ™ he 
publishes a dedication, probably from Damascus, dated a.p. 21 3-4, and thirteen inscriptions (one 
in Latin) from Emesa (nos. 1, a}: Jabruda (no. 3), Harran el-awamid in Damascene (no. 4), Pal- 
myra (nos. 5, 6), el “Al (no. 7), Heliopolis (no. 8), Berytus (no. g) and Sidon (nos. 11-13), including 
dedications [A]ii peylota ‘HAiotroAsity (no. 1) and #6 "Azizeo (no. 2), a memorial erected in A.D. 
214 poveutevT: Uo efarreAeuBipov attou Kal éyéixnéévn: (no. 4), the dedication of a statue of 
7) xvpia Néeois (no. 6), the epitaph of a veteran of the first legion Tlapfix) Eeounpi(avy) tov 
KOouOV éxSnutioas, év Suci tuyyats AOAioaS probably the Parthian Wars of Septimius Severus and 
Caracalla (no. 7), a tomb-epigram (no. g), and a metrical dedication Aili KapTrosoTijpi, dated a.p. 
232-3 (no. 13). Elsewhere he assigns 4 to a hitherto unattested Demetrias in Phoenicia six coins, 
three of them unpublished, and a leaden weight in the Beyrout Museum (AM¢é/ Beyr XXV 74£.), 
dated 154—3, of which he gives a revised text; his revision ®°5 of other Syrian weight-inscriptions and 
notes on some signs and formulae common to numismatics and ¢ igraphy I know only through the 
summary of J. and L. Robert A. Reifenberg publishes @* a A aappaGresk amulet from Syria 
[wrr}ép gcetypias kupGs Matpavas. F. Halkin collects and studies ®7 the Greek inscriptions of 
Phoenicia, Syria, Arabia and Palestine which are of ha lographical interest, prefacing his account 
by a section on ‘faux martyrs et inscriptions pseudo-| see apingues ’, in which he rejects the 
accepted reading or interpretation of many texts, including /G XIT (2) 644, SEG VI 73 and VII 
327. KR. Mouterde’s report on his journey in the territory of Apamea includes @* a number of 
epitaphs and lintel-inscriptions, pagan and Christian, chiefly of the second or third century a.p., a 
bilingual bath-inscription (p. 23) and a fragment of an Imperial edict of the fifth or sixth century 
(pp. 28 —.). G. M. A. Hanfmann studies ® three inscribed mosaics of Apamea depicting Socrates 
and six of his disciples, which he assigns tentatively to ap, 350-375 and regards as valuable evidence 
lor Syrian culture in the fourth century, proving the continued popularity of Socrates among the 
educated pagans of that period. 

Among the inscriptions of Pamyra published by Z. Ben Hayyim is one Greek text,*4° M. Rodin- 
son edits ®*! a Latin, Greek and Palmyrene trilingual dated a.p. 52, and in an article *4* on the 
deity Genneas by H. Seyrig and J. DEY special attention is paid to a stele from a rustic shrine at 
Khirbet-Semrin in Palmyrene (4A 1935, | 27) bearing the name [K&]oTwp and to one in the Louvre 
dedicated 6 [ewig tatpew. The tenth fascicule of the Inventaire des inscriptions de Palmyre,6® 
edited by J. Starcky, contains 146 inscriptions, 103 of which were unpublished, found in the Agora of 
Palmyra; an introduction (pp. 3 ff.) deals with the thirty-eight dated inscriptions ranging from 
A-D. 30-1 to 218, and the annotated texts comprise 69 Greck, 32 Palmyrene, 37 Greck-Palmyrene 
bilinguals, and eight Latin or Latin-Palmyrene documents. J. Johnson illustrates and explains *44 
two horoscopes from Dura-Europus, one of which is dated July, A.v. 176. 7 

An article of A. Poidebard and R. Mouterde on St. Sergius contains ®*5 a collection of inscrip- 
tions from Sergiopolis (Resafa) and elsewhere relative to his cult. |. Lauffray’s account ®** of the 
fora and monuments of Berytus includes, in addition to Latin inscriptions, a new edition by Mouterde 
of the fragmentary Byzantine fiscal tariff (pp. 78 ff.; of 31f.), and H. Seyrig discusses *47 the 
masons’ marks on the stones of a portico at Beyrout. A sculptor’s signature has come to light ®48 at 
Heliopolis (Baalbek), and J. Sauvaget's article on the ancient plan of Damascus studies #” 4 date- 
formula engraved on a column of the eastern portico of the temple of Zeus. 

F. Halkin collects **° and comments on the inscriptions of PALestine which name Saints, 
including those most recently edited in SEG VIII 1, 119, 18 » 192, 199, 2281, 315. J. H. Lliffe 
publishes **! a Byzantine gold pectoral from Palestine and M. Schwabe's numerous contributions to 
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Palestinian epigraphy include a metrical epitaph,*™ perhaps from Caesarea, of a freedman, once 
slave Té&v PaoiArjov, either Emperors or Herods, which the editor dates ca. A.D. 150 or a little earlier, 
the sarcophagus-inscription *™ of a rabbi from Nave, and a Greek inscription ®** from Ubaidiye in 
Upper Galilee. J. Irmscher returns *** to the problem of the famous Siéteypa Kaioapos from 
Nazareth (SEG VIII 13), maintaining its genuimeness, dating it between a.p. 50 and 100, and 
regarding Sebaste in Samaria as its probable provenance, A.M. Schneider's account *°* of Roman 
and Byzantine buildings on Gerazim includes a stamped tile and several inscriptions, mostly frag- 
mentary, among them an epitaph of a.p. 605-6 and a stone inscribed Albos & tol aytou Kp, 
i.e. Calvary. Three inscriptions from the synagogue at Caesarea are examined and restored "5" by 
M. Schwabe, who also publishes a Jewish epitaph ** and the BoUpyos inscription *** from the same 
site. 

P. B. Bagatti’s * J] Museo della Flagellazione in Gerusalemme (Jerusalem, 1941), which includes a 
number of amulets, rings, stamps and Rhodian amphora-handles, I know only through a review **° 
by H. Seyrig. C. N. Johns publishes **' a Christian fragment from the citadel of Jerusalem, 5. 
Zeitlin comments “* on E. Bickerman’s article on the * warning-inscription * of the Temple, and the 
ossuary-inscriptions from Talpiot (cf. 7HS LXXII 54), acclaimed in some quarters as the earliest 
epigraphical records of Christianity, are discussed by Bagatt: ** and by H. L. Jansen,*** who reject 
the Christian interpretation given to three of them by Sukentk and O. Moe. M. Schwabe com- 
ments ®** on two other ossuary-inscriptions from Jerusalem, M. Avi-Yonah reports *** on excava- 
tions at Sheikh Bader, a western suburb of Jerusalem, where an invocation addressed K(upije 6 
O{ed)5 toU ayiou Teleopyilov has come to ight. Interesting discoveries of Christian graffiti have 
been made **? in a grotto at Bethany, dating from the fourth to the sixth century, one of which 
refers to the raising of Lazarus. The excavations at Khirbet en-Nitla near Jericho, described ** 
by J. L. Kelso, have revealed enigmatic mosaic-inscriptions in Christian places of worship, and A. 
Alt proposes ®** to identify Borelia, named in a late epitaph from the Choziba Monastery near 
Jericho, with the village of Burér, 8 km. E.N.E. of Gaza, named in literature as Boupipév. N. 
Glueck’s explorations in Eastern Palestine have resulted **° in the discovery of Greek inscriptions on 

various sites, but their texts are not yet published. A. Wilhelm offers **' a solution of a metrical 
_ problem raised by an epitaph (Kaibel, Eprer. 440) from Namara in Batanaca, O. Fiebiger studies ®™ 
anew the names “Epptvéptos and [Tou§éa found in an inscription of a.p. 208 in the Southern Hauran 
(PUAES U1 223), and M. Dunand publishes *** sixty-four new inscriptions from various sites in 
Djebel Druze and Hauran, mostly Christian epitaphs and building-records, including a Christian 
aaapeation of the apotropaic formula ‘O tot Atos traits KaAAivixos “HpaxAtis evicbe xorroixel - pnbév 
eloites kaxov (cf. SEG VII B12); two of them (nos. 314, 998), as well as two earlicr members 
of the series (nos. 256, 289), are corrected ** by A, Alt. F. V. Winnett cepary 875 the discovery in 
N.E, Transjordan of 700 Safaitic, 100 Kufic and seven Greek texts, which still await publication. 
J. H. Ihffe describes °*° a gnostic gem found in a Roman tomb at Philadelphia (‘Amman), J. Saller ¢77 
an eighth-century Christian inscription from Quweisme, and P. Benoit ®* an epitaph from es- 
Semakiyeh in the same district. : 
Of seven Hellenistic inscriptions found in Armavir (Armenia) I know only the account ** 
pres by J: and L. Robert. F. Altheim studies,*° mainly from the linguistic standpoint, the bi- 
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ingual epitaph of Serapitis from Mcheta in sett ten (ch. JHS LAV 98, LAVIT 126), and R. Ghirsh- 
man reports ™! the discovery of Rhodian and Thasian amphora-handles at Susa. A. G. Roos 
makes two contributions to the study of the mpootaypa of Antiochus ITT, dated 193 p.c., of whicha 
new and complete copy has come to light at Laodicea (Nehavend) in Iran (cf. HS LAXIT 54); 
the first,*** based on hirinnnes edition of the document, deals with its historical significance, while 
the second ®* takes into account Robert's edition, but maintains his view that a line was omitted 
nd that we must restore TOTrous | (AaoSixn 1 Guyane guot Kal tis G5eA@is Baciicons) | Anobixns 
rather than, with Robert, té1rous | AcoSixn{s}. A. Aymard also deals in detail, on the basis of 
Robert's text, with the historical situation revealed in the edict, especially Antiochus’ repudiation of 
his wife Laodice in 193 or 192, the death of the younger Antiochus, and the delay in the recognition 
of Seleucus and his association with the king, and stresses the length of the interval between the issue 
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of the edict and its publication at Nehavend and Dodurga. Robert gives ®4 critical summaries of 
Roos’ earlier article and that of Aymard, and elsewhere adds ™* a new fragment to the honorary 
inscription from Laodicea for Menedemus tév él téjv Gveo catpamendiv (Hellenica, VII 22 ff.), 
completing the first line and adding two letters to the second; it was Menedemus who communi- 
cated to Laodicea the royal tpootayua, and the two inscriptions must therefore be roughly con- 
temporaneous. 


™“. NORTH AFRICA 


__ The Egyptian and Nubian sections of this survey, compiled by P. M. Fraser, are published in 
FEA XXXV IT 115 ff. Fraser also publishes **7 an interesting, but unhappily mutilated inscription 
now in the Museum of Cyrene, opening with a letter of Hadrian to Cyrene, dated 134—5, which 
mentions the Gexeoy TOU TaveAAnviou and the proconsul (Salvius) Carus, followed by excerpts from 
rescripts and edicts embodying the provisions made by the Emperor for the restoration of prosperity 
to the city at the close of his reign. _J. H. Oliver comments ** on this document, especially on I]. 2-12, 
draws up a list of names to be added to that of known Panhellenes, and deals with the publication of 
their official records at Athens; several points in Oliver's interpretation are questioned ™ by C. B. 
Welles, To Fraser's article §. Applebaum adds ®° a valuable appendix on Hadrian’s work of 
resuscitation at Cyrene, attested by nine previously known inscriptions (five Greek, two bilingual and 
two Latin) and five (four Latin and one bilingual) here first published, as well as by two Greek 
fragments from Ptolemais mentioned below. A. N. Sherwin-White examines ®! the SC Cal- 
visianum (SEG IX 8. 83 ff.) in the course of an inquiry into the penalty imposed by the law de rebus 
répetundis, and the dossier of which this SC forms part (1bid. 8) affords valuable material for E. Schén- 
bauer’s article on double citizenship in the Roman Empire (above, p. 60). S. Ferri discusses ** 
a puzzling phrase in the * Decretals’ (ibid. 72. 120 £.), supporting the restoration ¢ é(o]oo against 
epeltioen and believing that a ritual death is in question. E. Weiss’ essay ‘ Zur Stadtrechts- 
geschichte von Kyrene’ ®* I know only through a review." §S. Applebaum publishes ®5 two 
fragments from Ptolemais (Tolmeta), which may relate to Hadrian’s policy with regard to the 
Cyrenean gymnasia; one gives Hadrian’s titles and refers to the "AxaSrpel[ic], the other mentions 
an “AxaSijpapyos and a gymnasium or gymnasiarch, J. and G. Roux examine ®* two decrees of 
the qoAiteupe "lovSciev at Berenice Heneani) dating from the first century B.c. or a.p., one 
(C/G 5361), now at Toulouse, honouring a Roman, the other (CIG 5362), now at Carpentras, in 
honour of a Jew who had adorned an dyqiféertpov. 

M. Guarducci publishes 7 the epitaph, found at Leptis Magna, of a Cnosian who had lived 
for twenty-five years éy Tasoogin, and J. Ward Perkins’ article on Tripolitania and the marble- 
trade records ** many masons’ marks on capitals and column-bases of Pentelic marble in the 
Severan forum at the same site, su porting the conclusion that ‘ the whole vast programme of marble 
working was in the hands of Greek-speaking craftsmen’. J. Ferron studies ® three Greek ¢ itaphs 
(one with a Hebrew addition) of Jews buried at Carthage, and C. Picard draws attention 7 afresh 
(ef. JAS LXVIT 127) to the Rhodian amphoras found in a tomb near Cirta ee acre a 
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NOTES AND INSCRIPTIONS FROM CAUNUS 
(Continued from FHS LXXIN, 10-35, here quoted as Part I’ 


20. Two joining fragments of a stele found north of the harbour just inside the city wall. Combined height 0-16 m., 
combined width o-22 m., thickness o-o5m. The letters, cut between ruled lines, are of consistent height in each line, 
but vary from line to line between 10 and 14mm, A small piece of the right edge is preserved in Il. 1-2: all other 
sides broken. Photograph Fig. 35. 


[ ——= se = se = = )AIONA[5 OF 6] = il 
|------ e}UpeOt| Gtravta Tov U- 
[1rd ? - - - AcpPJovepevoy iytiw of. ] 
|------- |twpés Toto 4vnx[ov]-— 

5 [7 ~-<<- Aq Javea TO oy5o] ov pe ]- 
[pos ? -- -~--]s dpyupiou [5 or 6] 
[- ----- Tw]oav off] e&yol pavdyo] 
[------- |xpwvér[ cooav - - -] 





Fira. 35.—Ixscrretion No. 20, 


; ee 1 fin. Apparently Tl, perhaps Ell. L.2 init. The fork of the upsilon is just visible. L. 6 
nn. | or 7. 

Too little remains to permit a reconstruction, but we have evidently a fragment of a regulation 
concerning catches of fish. (I take it that ty@Wv in 1. 3 is collective.) There can be little doubt 
that we have here evidence of a dalyan at Caunus in antiquity as to-day. (See Part I, p. 14 n. 15.) 
The fish are principally of two kinds, kefal and levrek, both excellent eating; in the summer and 
winter respectively they go up from the sea to the lake to spawn, and returning some two months 
later are caught in huge quantities. Wherever exactly the bed of the river may have lain in ancient 
times, there 1s no reason to suppose that the habits of the fish were any different then. For ancient 
fisheries in Asia Minor see Broughton, Economic Survey IV, 566, 799. 

The date of the inscription I should suppose to be first century B.c. 

21. Among the ruins close to M (see Part I, Fig. 3), now in the house of Ali Demir at Candir, upper part of a 
stele with simple moulding at the top, o-47 m. high, 0-30 m. in average width, 0-12 m. thick. Letters 14-16 mm. high, 
emicron generally small. Squeeze Fig. 36. 

Etri leptwos Etvouou 
Tou /\ecvibou 
Mrvobaapes 2oocikAtous 
“lpBptos 
aroataAeis els Tpuverov 
GVIWVEYKEY YoT|CLOV. 
cyas Tuyn o Sijpos 6 Kauvicov 
ETEepwTai tives Gedov 
lAcoKopévoy auToU Kaptro[i] 


in 
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10 KaxAOl Kal Gvqoipdpal yivoivTo. 
Geos Eyonoey 
Tina Antotis DoiBov 
Kal Zijvar trextpdirov 
Upp KAEOS Geopols A[- -] 
15 vac. cpaploxwete [- - -] 


= 2. See 





Fic. 36.—Isscarrrion No, 21. 


For the demotic “IuBowos and for the dating by a priest see Part I, No. 5: Inl. 10 the grammar 
of yivoivto is questionable, but the reading seems beyond doubt. 

This is the first recorded response! of Gryneian Apollo. For the functioning of the oracle 
(as distinct from the temple) of Apollo at Gryneum there is in fact remarkably little evidence. 
Strabo XITI, 622 speaks of a pavteiov Gpyatov, which tells us nothing of his own time * otherwise 
we have only Apollo’s command to Aeneas to go to Italy, and the remark in Philostratus that at 
Some unspecified time the Apolline oracles at Gryncum and elsewhere were eclipsed by the 
peeeny of Orpheus.2 On this evident: Buresch * doubted that the oracle continued to function 
in fater times. ‘The present inscription is therefore welcome evidence that it was in activity at least 
during the Hellenistic period. es 

‘The incompleteness of the god’s response is to be regretted; it seems not to have been free 
from a certain oracular obscurity. The Caunians ask what gods they shall propitiate to obtain 
fruitful harvests: even their notoriously fertile country was liable to bad seasons, he reply begins 
straightforwardly enough: honour Apollo and Zeus; but the reference in |. 14 to glory and fetters 
bears on the face of it no relation to the question asked, It seems certain that Geapioxete in Lt 5 
must begin a new sentence,* so that a single word after Seopois, presumably a verb, must complete 





2 Apart from that given to Aeneas; see n. 2: * aGpaplonere [yap St) or the like. For ae en eae 
a View ae IV, 345; Philostr. 4p. Tyan. IV, 14. LS* 3.7. - Splons 
* Kieres, 70 ff., quoted in RE s.v.* Gryneion", Non vidi. 
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the sense. Within these narrow limits no great variety of interpretation scems possible. Should we 
suppose that Apollo takes xaptroi figuratively, and promises that glory will take the place of 
servitude? The verb might then conceivably be sft ato]. But how are we to conceive the 
situation? ‘Servitude’ is suggestive of subjection to Rhodes, always intensely unpopular at 
Caunus; but the language of I. 1-7 seems clearly to imply that Caunus was independent at the 
time. Interpretation along these lines requires very special circumstances not easy to imagine. 
Alternatively, we might supply a verb in the past tense: ‘by honouring Apollo and Zeus you 
escaped from servitude to ary, for you are pleasing to them '—therefore continue to honour them, 
or the like, But I cannot find a verb to meet the case. I feel that a solution ought not to be 
unattainable, but must leave its discovery to the ingenuity of others. 

The expression Antots Dolev is evidently adapted to the source of the inquiry; for the cult 
of Leto at and near Caunus see Part 1, No. 13. The inscription dates, to judge by the style of the 
script, from before rather than after the period of Rhodian domination in the first century 8.c.4 


22. Near the village of Okc¢ular, about an hour and a half from Dalyan, among a number of ancient stones in 
Ismail Sahin’s maize-ficld, a block 0-95 m. high (but broken at the bottom), o-43 m. wide, o-48 m. thick. The writin 
seems originally to have covered the entire block (so far as preserved), but is completely worn away at the bottom and 
largely so on the right. ‘The block is not a stele, but apparently formed pas of a building. Various ruins, including 
aren and tombs, are reported in the vicinity; see also Nos. 53 and 54 below. Letters 8 mm. high. Squeeze 

[E]Go0€ev Edéivefealy [tit cuveSen?- ret) Ka]- 
Ags Exov éotiv m[p]ovo[ijav é[tevt ? troteicGen | 
iva al trpoyov[iKjal [ov]voGo1 Kei 8[ugion puAdo]- 
owvTal, of Te tnrapxovtTes P[coyol Tis Geouans 7] 
5 &mioxeviis Tuywor, [Kall 6 é[v? - c. gQ—1o = Ka]- 
AuBos Stecrnpijron, Ta Te [- - - - - - - Ey]- 
PaAkAouevar puTa els Tov [- ------ -] 
voy ToTrov GiaguAcoontat, TH[v pev Boopdov] 
Thy EmioKeuny Kal Thy ér[péeAciav yeveo]- 
10) Gat Gia TOU lepoxrpuKos, To[O dvaAcoporros] 
SofévTos tnro TéSv Sixaotdéiv' [Kal device] 
ETITEACOT, OTEPavaoa a[U]Tov [év TH cuvd]- 
Geol GaAAOU oTepaven evoeBeiags El veKev"] 
To 5& kaAuBou Thy émpéAgialy| Kali] o[teyvo ?]- 
15 Tole yiverSor Sic Tav Sxaotdy, Kali] ef... ws] 
SiapudatavTas aurov [otlepav[co]8[tven év tir] 
ouvotan GakAot otepcveo[t] éripedc[i las [Eve]- 
KEV’ THs SE puTeias, TOV puT[E]UoavTa é[tri]- 
KOpTa puTa pr EAciooova Téhv Tpidv kai S[ier]- 
20 guAGEavtTa ép’ Ety [t]évte otepave[t]o6[ai,] 
TrapeAGovToov Téov TrevTe E[Tddv, err” AAG En] 
[wlevte kat” éviautov év tots K[a}t[actropiois] 
[8 ]aAAoU atepaven EmpeAs| fccs Evexev. vae.] 
[t]ois Te BovAopévors giAoSo€e[Iv kai ouvaw]- 
25 €ew TH Keopny tnrdpye Tima Td pév yap é]- 
Tory yeiAqpévoet pth EAacoov y%¢ A [Unrd&p&er] 
aoTepavoes Sic Biov Kat’ éviayTov [fy toils Ka]- 
Tactopiois: Ta Se érlay]yeltAapevear pt) E]- 
Aaccov 3 v’ inrdpye ot[epavov Bic Biou GaA]- 
30 «AoW Kal Taiviaw GioPeAtciav [ypuotv? Ka]- 
T’ eviauTov Ev Tolg Kertaotr|o]pio[is evvol]- 
ag Kal prAoGo€ias [Evexev’ Td 5é EraryyeiAa]- 
pevoot pT) EAacoov x p’, T] [- - - - - -] 
[&]Eiov 4 p’, Unrdpyew ote(p]a[voocw fakAod] 
35 otepaveot Sick yevous [Kort” éviauTov Ev Te] 
Tois Kertaotropiors Kai [t]ois [- 5 or 6 - otefors] 
dpetis Evexev kal elwo[ias Kal pidoBo€iag] 





* For Siyovm intransitive, ‘succeed to", see LS*s.v., though _ * Note also the addition of iota adscript even to the peers 
nothing is quoted exactly like the present case, indicative—though the same feature occurs also in No, 26, q.v. 
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[7]é1 6€ ErayyerAapévesli pt EAaccov % o” 7 &1]- 
[S]ovn Karé SiaGtKnv [iorépyev oTepayes |- 

qo giv XpugGn oTepavent [Sik yivous Kort” évtau]- 
Tov Ev Te Tols Kataotropiois [kal tols - 3 or 4 -] 
[. .Jouelors edioeBelas Ev[eKev Kal dpetijs Keri | 
[eU]voias Kel iAoBoflas, Si[SocGe1 5 ontrrc] 
[xcx]l Stpoipiow tév [ari Tey Beopdiv deci Guay ]- 

45 [voow?]> én 88 érayye[1]Afauéveo 7 Siadepevent uty] 


[EAag]oov x @° [t]é{e]ylehv [- - - - - - ] 
: site alate sae ae aia rs ] 


L.1. The name of the village (keyyny, 1. 25) is very illegible. No demotic resembling Eveiwevs 
occurs in any Caunian inscription yet discovered. , 

L. 3. € restoration is hardly doubtful. Aristotle EN 1160 a, speaking of xoiveovien in general 
and alluding, among others, to demesmen, couples Guaio and oWvoSot: Guaias te troodvres Kai 
mepl tolrras cuvdSous. The whole section is indeed a commentary on the present passage. 
These ‘ gatherings ’ for religious and recreational purposes are, of course, to be distinguished from 
t) uvosos (Il. 12-19, 16-17), the village ‘assembly’. ) 

L. 4. B[cpoi] is restored on the strength of the allusion to sacrifices in 1. 3 and the fact that 
the official concerned with their repair is the hieroceryx. In the first part of the decree, ending 
at l. 29, three tasks are poviied for: (1) repair of existing altars, dealt with in IL. 8-13; (2) upkee 
of a certain KaAuBés, dealt with in Il. 14-17; (3) maintenance of a certain plantation, dealt wil 
in Il. 18-23. The remainder, Il. 24~47, 1s a list of rewards to future donors of money, graded 
according to the amount subscribed. 

L. 7. [&])PoAAdueva, ‘ planted’: JG XII. 7. 62. : 
| 1. 10-11. Neither hieroceryx nor dicastae appear to occur elsewhere in village organisations.? 
The former causes no surprise, but the duties assigned to the dicastae appear at first sight rather 
peculiar. They are, first (if 1. 10 is correctly restored) the care of the communal treasury, and 
second (Il. 14-15) the repair of the KoAUp os. These are strange duties for ‘ judges’; but evidently 
the dicastae here are parallel, both in function and in name, to the brabeutae known in other 
villages of Asia Minor. | 

L. 14. The restoration o[teyvo}troilay is, of course, doubtful, but I can find nothing more 

robable: the initial sigma is reasonably certain. oteyvorroic, where it occurs,” denotes the 
uilding of barracks or hutments; here it would mean ‘ roofing * or ‘ rendering watertight ’. 3 

What the xaAuBdés may be is not very clear; the ordinary sense of the word, ‘ hut, cabin’, is 
hardly satisfactory here. “A ‘sacred KaAUBn ” is known from a village inscription in Palestine 
(CIG 4591): 16 Koivev THs Keouns Kal TOU GeoU TH lepdv KaAkUBny Acreicey Bix KTA. There is 
no indication as to what this was. The present xaAuBdés may have been lepos also, but there seems 


no particular reason for su one SINE SO, 

L.17. For atwvofoc of it vil ge assembly see Magic, Roman Rule, 1027, 

L.18. tijs oureias is asain in construction to Tév piv Boodov ‘and tot &d KaAUBot above, 
but remains without grammatical government. I understand that anyone who plants at least 
three fruit-trees and maintains them in healthy condition for five years, shall thereafter for a further 
five years receive annually an olive-crown at the festival of the Katasporia. No festival of this 
name appears to occur elsewhere; but the word explains itself. | 

L. 24. The second part of the decree is not specifically related to the first part, but is a general 
appeal for subscriptions to the communal funds. | It forcibl illustrates the emptiness of honorific 
terms even at this date: 1° not only a man’s rewards, but his virtues also, increase in direct ratio 
to the magnitude of his subscription. 

L. 26, The sign for drachmae is, so far as I know, unique. | 

L. 30. S1coPeAtsiav, ‘ of the weight of two obols’, probably of gold. 

Li. 33-4. Of the eta only the left upright is visible; the xi in |. 34 18 reasonably clear. 
Apparently an alternative gift of goods or property worth too drachmae js acceptable. It is 
evidently sit aged that cask to the value of roo drachmae or more may not be seactily available ; 
so in the case of the larger sums below a testamentary bequest is a permitted alternative. 

Ll. 36, 42. The name of the second festival is apparently irrecoverable. A harvest-festival 
would be appropriate, but no likely restoration suggests itself to me, 

L. 44. The restoration is tentative. The readin: Sipoipiav is not doubtful. 


* Re. Arch. Ig HI » cf. i. . - | as | 
bagoramt . er Rey. Corr. no, 53; see Welles’ noie on hoe 158 = Welles 
res irifwendas communi pecunia curabant.’ In * Second century #.c., as I should jude, 
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23. In the ruin-field behind M, a large base badly damaged: the inscribed face is concave. The Inscription is 
complete at top and bottom. Letters 18 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 37. 


[4 Sines & Keuvicov é]rav[el kal otepavei] 
[xpos otepd|ves, Te [Be Kai elkovi KoA, Pdn]- 
[ov 2xpiB jwviev Talou viov [Koupiave Sid] 
[Tas] yeyevnpévas [evepyecias td Expr]- 
5 [Blaviou [aiou vied Ko[upicvos vac.? |] 
TOU TraTpos auTou. 





Fro. 37.—Isscuirtion No. 29. 


24. Lying beside No. 23, a similar base with concave face, broken on all sides. The inscription is complete at 
top and bottom. Letters 18-20 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 38. 

[6 Srpos 5] Kouvicoy étrenvel [kai otepavol] 
[yuo ore]paves, Td 82 Kol elkdfvr yordxh, -] 
[- -]v Faiou Meppiou Guy[atépa, yuvaixa] 
[6 Taiojy E[x]piBeviov Caiou uliod Koupiavos, Sicr] 

5 [Ta]s yeyevnuévas evep[yeoias inrd Expi]- 
[Beojviou Patou vied tot [knSectot? airiis.] 





Fic, 38.—Inscrirtion No. 24, 


Nos. 23 and 24 evidently formed a pair. The Scribonii Curiones who may come in question 
are: (1) C. Seribonius C. f. Curio, consul in 79 B.c., proconsul of Macedonia in 78-74. His wife 
was daughter of L. Memmius. (2) C. Scribonius C. f. Curio, quaestor of Asia in 55-54 B.c. His 
wife’s name was Fulvia, at least after 52 B.c. (3) G. (?) Seribonius C. f. Curio, son of (2), killed 
while still a young man after Actium by Octavian, as a partisan of Antony.” 

_ It appears highly likely that the Scribonius GC. f. whose services are mentioned in the present 
inscriptions is the quaestor of Asia, (2); the honorand of No. 23 will then be his son, (3). 
he daughter of C. Memmius honoured in No. 24 is probably the wife of (3), honoured together 
with her husband for her father-in-law’s services; alternatively, she may possibly be his mother, 








"In dealing with these and the following inscriptions | Roman prosopography of Professor R, Syme, 
am indebted to the friendly help and unrivalled knowledge of 


go G, E, BEAN 
an earlier wife of the quaestor of Asia. The C. Memmius in question may well be the consul suffectus 
of 34 B.c. or the fribunus plebis of 54 B.c. (if these are not one and the same man), 


25. On the path close to M, a badly damaged block measuring at least 0-67 m. in height, 0-42 m. in thickness, 
and at least 0-70 m. in width. ‘The inscription is apparently complete at top and bottom, worn away at both sides; 
but L. 5 is complete on the left. Letters 23-25 mm. Beh. Squeeze Fig. 99. 

[6 Sr ]uos [6 Kauvicov éteipnoev ?] 

[. . .Jov MeryouA[viov rod Seivas] 

[viJov DaBia New[- -, “Peopaiov] 

[k]ai Katnnov, dvipa [dyatiov 6vra? tv] 

5 Tals THs Wokecs ype[ ios Kal - -] 

[-.-J&pevov vacat [dpetijs Evexo Kal] 

euvoias tig [Eycov els onrrov] 
SrecreA ef] 
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Fira. 39.—Isscrurrion No. 25. 


Meryowa|viov in |. 2 is hardly doubtful. It is interesting to find this old Praenestine name 
here, A certain M. Magulnius M. f. occurs at Delos about 100 B.c. (CIE III, 7213), and may have 
had a hand in the transmission of the nomen to the mainland of Asia. The cognomen New - - is 
evidently Greek. | 


LL 5-6. ? [@Aotet|uno]apevov. 


26, Beside the path a short distance east of M, a statue-base partially buried in the ground; width o-48 m., thickness 
o-34.m., height at least o-7o m, On top, two footholes o-12 m. long. Letters 16 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 40. 


6 Gipos 6 Kauvicoy éra[iwet] 
Kai oTepavel AdAov “Agpp|dvi]- 
ov Acuxioy ulov Tov a&6e[Aqav] 
Tov Aeuxiou "Agpaviou [Acu]- 
5 kKlov vlot tot gato m[d&tpco]- 
vos ypuodh otepdve[t, Te1]- 
pon 6€ wal elxovi yout, Gif er] 
Tas YEyEvTuevas evepye- 
clos els goaréy toro Acuxio[u] 
10 vloU Tol G&eAgot aftrr]ou. 





L. Afranius L. f., for whose services his brother Aulus is here honoured, js mentioned in an 


inscription of Magnesia (/. v. Magn. no. 143); he is probably son of the ronipeian partisan L. 


Afranius A. f., consul in 61 p.c. The honours dec to the younger brother date. 1p | : 
the last quarter of the century, with which date the spellings Aetxios and Reey ee eee 
consistent. sa Sie. 


The phrasing in Il. 9-10 appears faulty. Either a second Acuxiov is omitted by haplography. 
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or more probably viod is added in error by a reminiscence of Il. 3-5. There is no room at the end 
of 1. g even for the improbable abbreviation /. 








Fic. 40.—Isscrrption No. 26, 

27. Just above the path near M is a massive statue-base o-g4 m. high, 1-78 m, wide, o-B8 m. thick, apparently tn 
sity; on uae three pairs of footholes, The inscription is indifferently well cut and a good deal worn. Letters 
co-t4 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 41. 

& Sipos Oo Kouvico 

érraivel Kal oTEpavol 

Xpuod gTepave,, T, en |e 

6é wal [kovi yoAKTL, 

5 Pdtov Toupiov Tepevov 
Tov fauToU ToTpaova 
Kal evepyeTny. 





Fic. 41.—Isscarrnox No. 27. 


Several C. Fufii Gemini are known (Pros. Imp. Rom.* nos. 509-511), the most familiar being the 
consul of a.p. 29. None of them is elsewhere mentioned in connexion with the East.” 
Since the base originally carried three statues, it was evidently re-used for Fufius’ benefit; the 
general appearance of the inscription, which 1s cut very shallow, is suggestive of an erasure. For 
the re-use of statue-bases at Caunus see below p. 109 n. 61. 
28. In the woods just above M, a statue-base 0-65 m. high, o-72 m. wide, 0-67 m. thick; two footholes on top. 
Letters 29-31 mm. high in |. 1, decreasing to 17-18 mm. in l.6. Squeeze Fig. 42. 
& Sfjos 6 Kouvicov Erraivel 
Karl OTEPAVOT YOUCEW OTEPAVON, 








1 Topics is certainly Fufius, not Pupius, The same form hand, JGR IV, 105 and 1077 have Dougic. 
occurs in a late epitaph in the Smyrna museum. On the other 


TeIpa S€ Kal elkovi yoAKi, 
Acutiav AGAou Suyatépa, 
5 yvvaike 6€ MomAiou Metpcviou 
TO TrepTToy dvGurrerov. 
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Fic. 42.—Ixscrirnos No, 2P. 


P. Petronius P. f., consul suffectus in A.D. 19, proconsul of Asia for six - ‘ears, probably from 29 to 
35." His wife Plautia is mentioned in CJL V I, 6866: Sempronia Q. 1. Chresta et Hymenaeus Plautiae 
P. Petroni, She was presumably a daughter of A. Plautius, consul suffectus in 1 B.c., and so sister of 
the A. Plautius who served as Claudius’ legatus in Britain. The close connexion of these two families 
is already well known. 

29. In a field across the path from M, a base with concave face, 0-98 m. wide, 0-58 m. thick, the lower part buried 
in the ground, the upper part broken away. Letters 30 mm. high. Squeeze Fig. 43, 


A 


[-------]v ti 

a6eAgry “lovAlou Kou- 

aSpcrov toi Sixa10G6- 

Tov Kauvicov 1 BovAn 
kal & Stjpos, 





Fic. 43.—Inscaurrion No. 29. 


C. Antius A. Julius A. ££ Quadratus, twice legatus to the proconsul of Asia, consy/ suffectus A.D. 93, 
consul ordinarius a.D. 105, proconsul of Asia ca. A.D. 106, is frequently mentioned in macripdioea 3 
His sister’s name, so far as I am aware, Is not known. teh 

The term Sikao66Tns has been examined recently by J. A. O. Larsen in Class. Phil, 38, 3 
(1943), 188-9. Apart from exceptional or obscure cases, the word appears to have two main uses * 
(1) to translate the Latin juridicus: (2) as an informal title applied to governors of provinces, Of 
the latter usage Larsen observes that epigraphic examples seem confined to Lycia, and that the fact 
that in Lycia—Pamphylia the duties of the governor were no doubt primarily judicial, coupled with 
the high regard in which the Lycians held an honest judge, i donee their practice of describing the 
governor less formally as SixaioS6tns. He notes further that the title IS used Principally on 
monuments to members of the governor’s family rather than to the governor himself. The present 














™ Waddington, Fastes, 695, no, 76, ARE sv, * Petronius’ 1a Waddington Fastes no. tia, RE sy. ‘ Antius’ 
no, 24, Pros. /mp. Rem. [1I, 26, no. 198. IGR IW. 275, 277. 473-08. 








n io, | Oo, 
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inscription conforms satisfactorily to these observations, except that the usage is now extended from 
Lycia to the neighbouring part of the province of Asia." s 

iectioles sac ets eae ee gration Sis At in sti, O06 m. high, o-66 m. in diameter; two 
© Bros O Kouvicoy éraivel 

Kal oTepavol ypvod ote- 

maven, Tapa Ge Kai elkovi 

XOAKTI, Koivtov KaoxéAAiov 

Koivtov viov Téuewov 

EVEDYETTY Kal cooTTpo 

Kol TatTpwve yeyovota 

THS TROAEGOS Tydov. 





ag | 





Fic. 44.—Inscanrtion No, 30. 


The man in question seems to be quite unknown. The script (a . 
ae tis a <n at su : ' fi. : (ap. rt fi mt | | 
"“is strikingly similar to that of No. 28, and a similar date appears likely’ rom the form of alpha) 


31. In the woods behind M, a rectangular base o-67 m. high. o- r =: ata neve ee 
Letters 25 mm, high, decreasing to 19 mm. at the bathe Bouse od i re ide, o-57 m. thick, damaged at the top. 





Fio. 45-—I[sscurrion No, 31. 


[5 Sijpos 6 Kevicov] 
[étrcavel Kal oTepavol] 
[xpuoe ore |oveo, Tet ue é] 
[kod elkov |: yorxtt, MAPTI[-] 
5 [.--.- -]IKIOY tév écrrod 


The expresson SumnoSoriearra thy brapydav at Pergamum ({GR TV, 400, 401) may also be noted, 


a G. E. BEAN 


[evjepyétny Kal cvotiipa 
Kel WeTpava yeyovéra 
Sick Teoyoveav Kal THs 
TIMETEPAS TOADS. 

I cannot recover the man’s name. Not more than five letters are missing in |. 5, and hardly 
more than one or two at the end of |. 4, unless this line was considerablylonger than the others. 
It seems impossible to restore more than two words, a name and a patronymic; for the date of the 
inscription (note yoAxfjl, écrrov) this is surprising, as the name must presumably be Roman. The 
man 1s Bae: called by his cognomen only (Maptivov or the like); the abbreviation M(apxov) 
is very unlikely, The first preserved letter in |. 3 may be tofa or upsilon. 

KGL THs TETEpGS TrOAEws. Presumably to be coupled with éatov. 

92. Ina field across the path from M, a block o-g3 m. wide, partly buried in the ground. The preserved part of 
the inscription begins close to the top edge. Squeeze. ; 
ION 6 Bijpos 6 Kouvico[y tov] 
EauToU owrtijpa Kai eu ep |- 
yemy = vacal 


$9- Burned im the path near M, a large but badly damaged block, inscribed in letters 21-26 mm. high. Squeeze. 


[o Sijpos 6 Kauvieoy otepavol | 

[tov Selva, evepyétn |v Kal 

| 1etpcova yeyovor|a Tis 

[1réAcws Tdv, x |puse otepdves, 
50 Tet & Sé Kal elk ovr yah, 

Gpetii|s] Evexelv x]ai atvoias 

#[ 5 |Eyoov GtorreAci els rov 

Gov Tyco. 

34- On the path near M, a large rectangular base, badly broken, o-82 m. high, 0-56 m. thick, at least 1-00 m. 
wide, partly buried in the ground. The inscription is complete at the bottom, uncertain at the top, broken away at 
the top left, and worn away on the right. L. 6 is probably complete on the left. Letters 15-20 mm. high, widely 
spaced in |. 5, and especially so in 1.6. Squeeze Fig. 46. 

[- - - - -] YENAHMOJ- - - - - - - - 
[- -- -]EAN &v8pa cryatoy [yevouevov ai év]- 
[SéEc5] TeeuTt}aavra: dyeo| vig]6[uevov Umép ris Ta] 
[tpi ]So5 eri tis Eevns. [oac.? ft Selva] 
5 [AphotoSqpouv dvl[totngev toy] 
autis &vél[pa] 











Fie, 46.—Isscerprion No. 34. 


We have apparently the base of a statue erected by a wife to her husband who had died in 
battle abroad and received public burial; the restoration is, of course, exempli gratia, | scarcely 
know what -eav may be in |. 2, unless it is the man’s alternative name, in which case the obvious 
[28a] wev Sqpo[cic] in I. 1 would not leave room for the three names. Probably, then, AHMO is 
the beginning of the man’s name, ¢.g. [6 Bf\yos Ea)jyev Anuo[- - To delvos tov kal - -Jéav, dvBpa 
Gyatov «tA. But one or more lines may be missing. The date can hardly be earlier than the first 
century B.c. 
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95. Ina field across the path from M. a rectangular block 0-68 m. high, 0-65 m. wide, 0-54 m. thick; the inscription 
s badly worn, and appears to have continued on another block to the right. Letters 27 mm. high (34 mm. in I. 1). 
Squeeze. 


agen hes [En ==] 
[- -]JMENTOZETTI [- - - - 
[- --]AETONTIE [- ---| 
[- - - -]pa 5t[------- 
5 |---JENTOZ [------ 1 
[- - A]wavvioy [- - - - - - 


=— att za zanna a SS ee SS | TS => 


fos asic we nees 


(- -|IN 
Ll. 2, 5. ? [KAn]uevtos. Lh 11-12. ? Thy éa[urot evepyet]iv. 

36. In the ruin-field behind M are two door-posts still standing, formed of re-used epistyle blocks. (mn one of them, 
in elegant letters 24 mm. high, spaced o-14 m. apart, reading downwards as the stone now stands, is the single word 
Taiou 

(in the other is an omicron only. 
37. Horozlar, in a field just outside the village, a plain rectangular block 1-30 m. long, o-60 m. high, 0-63 m. thick. 
Squeeze Pl. IT (a). 
| (a) On the left; letters 26-26 mm. high. 
6 Sijpos 6 Kauvicov Ereipnoev 7] 
ypve otepav joo Kal eixovi 
| xoAnt Atov|uciav “Aypeopaav- 
| [ros TOU... . .|6Tou Kawviay, (leaf) 
[ ractpds Kai] trpoydéveov ote- (leaf) 
5 [pavngdpe |v xal év6dEcov, I- 
| epacapévny |v Tv ZeBaorav 
[ cepvess Kel | piAoTeipeos AAI 
[- - 9-10 - -]uny, dperiig Eve- 
kev kal ev olas ti[5 els av | tov. 
L. 7. After pidoteipos, alpha rather than /ambda; the letters after this are very faint, but a 
triangular letter in the second place is reasonably assured. 


(6) On the right; letters 22-25 mm. high. 


[G Sines 6 Kawiew otepavel ypucd | 
oTepdves, Tepe Sé wal elkovi yoAx[ 7], 
Ziveova "Aypeop@vtos tou *“Avtitr[ &]- 
tpou Kauviov, GvGpa KaAov Kal cyafov 
&k Trpoydvev KaAdov Kal piAcSogcov, 
5 TWaTpds orepavnpopou, oTepavng|o|- 
encavTa Baoiltos Tol feot Kal yu- 
pvomiaeytncavta éx Tov [Bic Kal 
lepaodpevoy Thv ZeBootdov Kal oT pa 
THyNcavtTa él Tis morpioy ToArtei- 
10 @§ Kai TrpecPevoovTa Bopecy pos 
Aurroxpértooa, dipetijs Evexev Kal eu- 
volas tis els ody: try 6 avaota- 
aw Tou dvipiavtos érroijaato 
gE fSiou Aiovucia "Aypeopdavtos 
* yuvy (leaf) ovtoo. 
One line appears to be missing at the beginning of both (a) and (4), and no doubt stood on the 
tone above. A similar block to the left probably carried a third inscription and the left half of (a). 
The honours recorded in both texts evidently issue from the city of Caunus; the designation 
of the recipients as Caunians is therefore somewhat unusual. As the same peculiarity occurs also 
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in No. 38, it appears that in Caunus at this period the use of the city-ethnic in the city was not 
abnormal! . 

The stephanephorus of the god Basileus is mentioned again in No. 38, where his duties are of 
a purely secular character. But who was the god Basileus?’ It micht appear natural to identily 
him with Zeus, who is occasionally called Basileus alone—though only, so far as I am aware, In 
dedications BaoiAci Kai KoWpnow.'? A cult of Zeus Basileus in Caunus would be nothing sur- 
prising.'* But our deity is called, both here and in No. 38, Baotheus 6 G65, which is hardly the 
same thing; I am far from sure that this is an acceptable utle for Zeus. A different interpretation 
is suggested by an inscription from Cos which has attracted less attention than perhaps it deserves. 
We read ':; @DiAnpatos “Apioteia, Paothéws Kavvou, tol Geol mpoceTafavtTos, To lepov lSpucaro. 
The editors understand that Aristcidas, King of Caunus, was * one of the many petty kings or tyrants 
who flourished in the cities of the Aegean during the latter part of the fourth century B.c.’, and they 
favour Rayet’s suggestion that the god in question is Asclepius. It is in fact not impossible (see 
Part I, p. 18) to fit in a short-lived tyranny at Caunus between the end of Hecatomnid rule and the 





Fro. 47.—Custos-otse. Present Conprmon. 


capture of the city by Antigonus in 313 8.c. But the term used ts BaowAeds, and this isolated 
appearance of a ‘ king’ of Caunus is unquestionably surprising. I believe that this interpretation 
is mistaken. If the comma after Katwou be deleted, the meaning will be * at the behest of King 
Caunus the God ’—the same god who appears in the present Nos. 37 and 38. We have, I believe, 
in these three inscriptions evidence of a cult of the legendary eponymous founder and king, Caunus 
the son of Miletus.2° In Caunus itself his title is simply Baotkeus 6 Ge65, but on foreign territory 
at Cos his name is very naturally added. In this case, Phileratus is not a Caunian but a Coan, as 
indeed the Doric form of his patronymic suggests.*! | 

In (4) 1. 9, the occurrence of the phrase éri tijg toatpiov troAtteias 1s interesting, as it confirms 
not only the period of Caunian independence in the first century a.p., but also its subsequent loss.™* 


int Bithyrten (st, Akad. He tas, Denkschr, 74: Tr}, id, no, 5. 


4 [t was also normal in Lycia in the Imperial period (TAM : ’, 
But to this explanation the addition of Ketvoy cs : Paotkeus 


Il, passim). 

1? foo. Prime 186 = Spl" 500, Hesperia XVI (1947), 87, 
no. 13 (Chios) and the notes ad foc. 

18 See Mitsos' note in Hesperia, foc. cit. 

M Paton-Hicks, Jaser. of Cos 109, no. 53, alter Rayet, fms. 
de Gos, no. 1, quoted above Part I, p. 18, n. 91. 

1 His story is told in a fragment of Aristocritus (FGrH. 
Ill B, no. 493, 1 = FHG IV 334, 2). A further story, attri- 
buted to Nicacnctus Apollonius Rhodius (FAG IV, 313), 
gives the names of two other carly kings of Caunus, Actialus 
and Basilos, : 

“| T had previouwly considered undermtanding PomAgdy in 
the Coan inscription not as a king but as a religious official ; 
«an this use of the word sec most recently F. K. Dorner, Arise 


Kovvou can, it seems, only mean * king of Caunus *, 

= When this penod began is not certain (see Part I, p. 1g), 
but if Brutus’ correspondence with the Caunians (Emstolorr. 
Gr., ed. Hercher, 151 nos, XIX-XX, 183 nos, ee ares 
has any baw of historical fact, the iparation from Rhodes 
can hardly have been later than 43 5.c. The Caunians profess 
ecto geek ebvorly fuly wpecPauduewcs Tpoctouots) and 

ve done Brutus services in the past (XXCKI: tis &dAos 
Gwovpyios and XXXII: hv waknsy owosbie) aca et 
complains of their present slackness. No details whatever are 
prven, tnt the a ire with the case of Rhodes is striking and 
it ms to believe that when Brutus had enone Caves tamely 
slinped back into Rhodian power, nad gone Caunus tamely 
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The present inscription was evidently cut not long after the loss of liberty, and should accordingly 
date to the latter part of the century. 


ae Beside the lower path to Candir, about a hundred yards from M in the direction of the theatre, are the ruins 

of a building about § m. long and something over 6 m. wide, constructed of large blocks, many of which are inscribed ; 

these are now mostly thrown down. Of the inscribed blocks only E at present forms part of a standing wall, with the 

The cbung portion oF D partially resting on it; the inscribed face is on the outer side looking towards the harbour. 

ruins are beyond doubt those of the original building, on whose wall the inscription was cut—presumably 

the customs-house, for which the A sa close to the ancient port, 8 obviously suitable. The inscribed blocks are 

for the most very badly weathered and difficult to read; I give here photographs, from squeezes, only of the two 
most legible, B and C. Fig. 47 shows the present condition of the building. 

A. On a block now lying 40 yards up the path towards the theatre, 1-51 m. long, 0-38 m. high, o-43 m. thick; 

Ser writing appears to cover the entire block, but is now illegible at the top and on the right. Letters 23-24 mm. high. 


uceze. 
(4 lines illegible) 

53 [--- tod “Eonaiofu] Katnio[s] Kai Mevéotpa[ to |g this Mi[- - - - - - - -] 

[- ---]ous B’ Tot “Eoniaiow Kaiwios cal nota TONENTAI. . . .]ON[- - -] 

--- 40 |oadiopéva Kol Korrdt THyvBe t[)|v Sicyp[ api - -----------] 

~~ = -Jyuévwy [. . .] Spxovt0s 100 xpévo[v - - = ---------------| 

f= = Sliyuds 100 éveorrédros Erous Ris aerne cece ere re 

10 [- - - -Joryoutveov Tréavteov Kal Kata yijv Kal KaTad 6GAaooay [- - - - - - - - ] 


[- - - -]voptvey é& 14 EqyomioviKe voye elxoothy Tijs Te1stya[ €0s - c.7 --| 


B. The text was on three blocks. That on the left is lost; that in the middle is 0-93 m. long, 0-46 m. high, o-4 
thick, and is now lying in front of E outside the building. The ends of the lines are on the left end of the block which 
carries F, Letters 21-24 mm. high. Squeeze (middle portion) Pl. II(4). 


-JOMENON[. . . .JOYAHMOTIIOY[. -JAYL- Pees ROT) 
- - -"Ay ne ]opasiros v. Tot Mnvopavous 8B’ tot ‘Eotiaioly Kavviov 
-jou ‘Aypeo[@|]@vtos tod Mnvopavous B' Tou ‘E 
-|IOY [...] Se6cxévea Umip tijs td&v Ioeryopéves 
ANTEAQS SnAotret Gpyupiou «= e€oxtopipia = XKIAO[. .]|EZA 
évnv érroryopéveoy evTeuteyv GovAiKGy ocopdrrov 
Sidooiar «Kara Tov EnpoowoviKdvy véyov. vac. |h St looryeoyt 
-| sea mexticsniicn Thy GAY uv Kare ta tpothroxelule|va. vac. 

-|levor oUGE Té&Sv tpos dxoAov@iav 7) yproeos Evexev Kalté tov Sruo- 
- vac, Eorco S& Emdvavees toig te vauKAtpois jade’ fs av 

cyoumw pdépTia emi 70 méhw atta alias EEcryjcaryeiv doo 

Hnehuspor Me wh exoutvn ome. pavoy TOUTCIY PY, 80 Tee 
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pac. Too 8 otras tnd tiveov Kericds gute [éy]pcarrea ‘l- 
UN) KorromreAoupéveoy ivGe Kal pt) droypagl[opévjov Ka- 
Tey =6popTiaw «oTepemig foTw TH ‘TekcwT |[KoTd Tov] 


For the restoration see the discussion below, 


C. The text is on two blocks. The left-hand portion is on the right end of a block, otherwise uninscribed, o-g7 m. 
long, o- 545 m. m. high, 0435 m. thick, ne inscribed part of the surface sunk 0-02 m. below the rest. ‘There is a similar 
sinking on the block, so that the uninscribed part is 0-47 m. thick. The right-hand portion almost entirely 
covers a block 1 oe m. long, 0-55 m. hi h, thickness not now ascertainable, lying behind E inside the building. Letters 
22-24 mm. high. Squeeze (right-han portion) Pl. Ife). 
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Sy pogiwvik[ ov] vodplov. vacal ? 

Trevtes 5 of lodryovrTes ér[o] THs Sevn[s . JOY. . .JTAM[.] xorc OdAaccoy, thy te ypdovtan 

oral 1) TmrpaoKu- 
civ tt évOG5e, yoop[ilis wovoov TGv apiopéveov elven tnroteAdv, unSevi tnroxeicbwoayv tHe 
Aa is 7d AAwévioly HO[..], wh exévteav eouciav tay To EAAévioy peuoScopéveoy 
Tpcigoe|i|v Unrep Tév locyopévev Kxatios fr’ elBous SeorjAcaTal, [Te &- 
a yOluevenv AaBelv Th TEAOUS 7} plAavOperou dvduorn els "AgpoBeltny 
Bnd" 7 oe | roy paipryv. pacat 


: eo peek 1S serakaion, Go By Oud xiv cowaytlome 
10) «6otmr”:s oor ou Is Thy yijy tefevrov peivn avtols Girpara, évTiBéuevol TOA 


coura fg t& aAoia wal | &dryovtes auroi fv GAAoig fpépais elkom, cae. wai of Sic yiis 
VOL. LXXIV. H 
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S€ ioxopicavrds nm Eevor él 1H modAfjoal n, dca av otrois welvn compara 2@&é- 

youtes ooira oi[tiiol maAw Sik tév alta ov elotjyayou Spav tv GAAas Apé- 

poig )  TpolaKovTa, ux UiroxeigovTar 1 To Efcrywyiou Tie 7 PiAavapatroy - 

15 vos A *Agpobeltns | dvépern. vac. doroypdwovTa Bé otto! T(T)v Tywépav povov Sick tTébv 

Gpxyeiav Kal Tov Télrov 6&1" of lotyayov éri tod oTepavnpopoy Baoikieos tod Geof 

[we]r& [t]o [x]atcryoylei]iy tv &AAas fépais tpraiv, TpecypapovTes Kal Tov émyyeAudvov 

D. The text was on two blocks. That on the left is broken, and the left half is missing; the remaining portion 

is or6q m. long, o-615 m. high, o-43 m. thick, and is wholly covered with writing, of which only the right-hand part 

is legible. The ends of the lines are on a separate block, otherwise uninscr » 201 m. long, 0-615 m. high, o-43 m. 
thick, now lying half-tilted back with its left end resting on the right end of E. Letters 23-24 mm. high. Squeeze. 










[oxpemnen= een enna I] SONI. . 
[owner en ae ne ee nese. }}OQ[. .] SOLA! 
[--------- oux U|troKxeioovta|[1] 1/6 T]EAg ov- 
[5é ------ ov8E 4]roypagy Ti vacat 

5 [------------]veov tid Eve kali p)erol- 
[Kooy - ------~-]kai tara Mj[. .JAE[. . .] 
[---------~-]fjvor ti trevityup 
[--------- &i&] yas 4 Sie BlaAdoons 
[------------ U}roxeiobeloav Tepi 

10; | [eee ee eee 1] tot éEayloyiou té- 
[Ag-------- d|roypapiis divouan 
[----------5- Travtyyup[t|iv Sicryov- 
[fH Se SSeS Se Kal wea of] dd Tay- 
[r------ -|els Thy lsiev xpTiow POAI 


(3 lines illegible) 
E. The text is 2 gers on a single block 2-o1 m, long, o-62 m. high, 0-43 m, thick, still in position in the wall. 


Letters 29-24 mm. high. Squeeze 
jee ee 
fee a eons Se ears JAMONOY 700 & 1H 2a 
lI. .]IIAI[- -- - - - - -------- -----dmoypéwovtan] Kel tenst}oovtan Eri 
5 Tév popticy [p]ovey doa un) [U |trox[ efuevear] Taw povotrcsAicv KOOAVETOI Kai 
TAAHOY[ a ]iv &[1d Tév otra TeTEyNpEveov ?] ovK EAaocov Tou Tpitou pépous: 
Ta SE AoiTre gop| Tia Ev PowAcovtan eEdryew atrrol, droypapdpevor bik Tay &p- 
Xéloov Kal Te1ucpevor Trad Eri tol Téte [o]repavngdpou, oly tnroKeicov- 
Tat Ouse ou Tjol mepi tév trroAolraw popticy oust TH TOU E[Eax]yuyiou Tee 
10 OU5E giAavOpwtrou Tivds # “Agpobeitns dvépaTi ob6’ ATivIoty TStpeUpeceL Kor- 
T’ oubéva Tpdtrov. édv SE Tis E€vos BouAnfels traxAfjoun optic té tpita 
ut) SuvnGi thy Siderpaciy quTaY Tromeacio, Kai Toltto até SnAcdoei Six THs 
Sevtépas | crroypa|piis Kal tetut}oeos, olTOs tntip docv dv Eyn popticoy tre- 
pioatev éx THs 5[e]utépas atroypapiis Sccer pdvov Td Tot eEorycoyiou TEAos. 
15 OU Anupo[vTen GE] TEAOs obs trapé ToAsTév ole peTolkav 4 Eéveoy Tay 
KorrorkouvT| cov Koi] Tp jayuorrevopiveoy Ev Koniveo trrép dv Gv KecraoKeud- 
gwow tAoll cov] 7 eloaydywow 7 els GAAMAOUS cyopaceawv, yopls dav pt} 
tro Tivos [.............Ja Tmmpéonnta. vac. ov6é Uirép Tay EevixdSy 5é trév- 
Teo TAoleov Tév érroKAl€livdvtoov #7 Ge[ pe larrevopéveav th 7} tédv Traperyelpordvroy Kail 
20 TeV pebap| uozovToov T fj] Tav emiox[ eu lazoutvesv Tr Fj cvmigobiagévtcoy 1 Kal téyv Aor 
troy TIZK[.........- JIOYONTON d&xprotoy F tnrép tay Agi[ tr |Ovteov atrtois otyy 7 &v Exaorov 
s mR "5 4 7, O- Mm. high, O- mM. thick, white ries o the . ines 
R Ite beckon nts rt pare nov tene es ee party but Cqpeei a ee 
are broken away at the bottom. Squeeze. 
q[U}rév &x[n -JN[.. -JIAH[. ... JHE[... .. 2] § Kor’ t[€ ]apteia[ v] 
Gs TOs TACT, f) KaTas|«]evazoyévns GtrovSntroteoty ona. 
Pfis, oubev Trpa| F Jovow o[ U8" eis Adyov Tivds [—]iAavOpdsTou ot6’ A- 
TIVIOUY Trapeupecel Kar’ GUGEva Tpotrov. vac. Tpafovta: 6 TE 
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5 [Aes] tis wigons [xai] dnreivns IZH[-JA[-]KAI[. . .JAR[. .] rod piv xepopio[u] 
THs Widens Kal THs Artelv[ ns E}Kcorou Kepapiou elocrycyyiov To dvd 
Asyov as tév [6 JexaSulo x]epaytoo v. Kal Eoyesyiov Td dvd Ad- 
you os tev [6 Jex[ ad ]uo x[e]pciow [. .JA[.... tod] & Baddou Tis Trio- 
ons xai tis 6n[ T]elvns ell o Jaycsyiov [Badou éxdo]rou kai eerydytov 
10 TO ava Adyov os [- - - -] NTH22[- - - c. 17-18 - - -]A v. rpdfovran 
Se TEAS Kal [----JOY[.JON[. . .]NI[.] thy tigoov Kal Thy Anreiva[v] 


loxonizo[- - - - - -] éév te ot [a 6 Tlav[t]omeAns lopépn édv Te 
[-------------]A &yopdon [. . -] duoies tvypéyouow té 
[-----------------------] teroimpévoow kai of rapa 
pie te<--- -JETHNEI[. .JEK[-- = c. rx ~~ -] & gpm El 
Sf RE AE ila: Shiai os) aly Gopihae] 


G. Block lying in front of the building, 1-92 m. long, 0-545 m. high, o-4g3m. thick. The block appears to be almost 
enHrery covered with writing, but this is now almost completely effaced; I read only AOL at the ginning of the 
second line. 


It is, I think, possible to determine the original relative positions of the blocks in the wall with 


a high degree of certainty. E is still in position in the wall, and the blocks below and to the right 
of it are uninscribed; the column of writing is 1-76 m. wide (with slight variations), The block 
carrying the ends of the lines of D is now standing tilted backwards with its left end resting on the 
right end of E; it can hardly have come into this position unless it stood there originally, so that 





Fic. 48.—Onicmat AngaNGeMEent of Biockes im Cusrows-nouwse Watt. THe Dorrep Parts ane now Mussixa. 


D must have stood immediately above E. In C the column of writing is also 1-76 m. wide (o-43 + 
1-33, again with slight variations), so that C no doubt stood higher up in the same column; almost 
certainly it stood immediately above D, since the opening lines of D, fragmentary though they are, 
seem well suited to complete the unfinished sentence at the end of C. In B the width of the column 
I$ uncertain, since the left-hand portion is missing; but from the continuity of the texts there can 
be no doubt that it stood immediately above C: before Snpomiwvinov voyov in C1 we expect 
kata Tov, and these words will neatly fill the gap at the end of B. Of A, now lying some distance 
away, the left-hand portion is again sich S but since the proper names in A 5-6 occupy exactly 
the same relative positions on the stone as the same names in B 2-3, the length « line was no doubt 
identical in the two cases, and A belongs also to this same column. Further, we know that there 
was no column of writing to the left of this column, because the block carrying the left-hand portion 
of C is otherwise blank; * it follows that A is in all probability the beginning of the entire document. 
Its contents, so far as they are intelligible, seem quite appease to this position. F, we know, 
stood immediately to the right of B in a second column, of which the width is 1-2 | m.—considerably 
narrower than the other. G is of the same height as C, so presumably stood in the same horizontal 
course, that is immediately below F. This is confirmed by the only legible syllable AOT in L 2, 
which recalls the phrase év& Aéyov in F. The space to the right of D and E is known to have been 
blank, so that the document ended on block G.24 One question remains, Is F the direct con- 














™ Nor is there roan for a column of writing between E the right, of which no trace remains, seems altogether too 
and the apparent corner of the building. remote, 


*“* The possibility that it continued in a third column on 
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tinuation of E, or did the inscription continue on the intermediate block above F and to the right 
of A? It might seem more natural that the two columns should begin at the same level on the wall, 
but in fact the preserved text appears to be continuous; not only is the subject-matter similar, but 
F 1-4 supplies grammatically just what is needed to complete the sentence beginning in E 18. [ 
believe, henelors that ABCDEFG, in that order, present a continuous text, complete at beginning 
and end, and stood originally in the wall as shown in Fig. 48. 

This remarkable document calls for more exhaustive treatment than it can receive here. Its 
unique nature combines with the incompleteness and illegibility of the text to render many points 
obscure. First and foremost, I take it as certain that we have to deal with a decree of the city of 
Caunus concerning her own municipal taxes, not with any regulations issued by Rome in connexion 
with the Imperial portorium. This appears not only from the use of éyte(Oev, evOcrGe, Ev Kove, 
but also from the inclusion of goods imported by land into the city; such goods would not be 
crossing a frontier of the Empire, and would not naturally be subject to the portorium.25 Caunus 
must accordingly be added to the small number of civitates liberae which are known to have levied 
their own dues under the Empire.*® The date of the inscription will fall in the period when Caunus 
was a free city as recorded by Pliny (see above on No. 37); this is confirmed by the style of the 
lettering, which may well be of the first century A.D. The fact that in A and B the persons mentioned 
are designated by the city-ethnic Katwios need not be taken to imply that the document, or this 
part of it, emanates from outside Caunus, in view of the similar use of the ethnic in No. 37. In the 
second place, the present decree is obviously quite distinct from the city customs-law, 6 SqpoctcviKds 
vouios, to which it alludes a number of times; it is, on the contrary, almost entirely concerned (in 
its intelligible parts) not with the imposition but with the relaxation or remission of taxation. Before 
discussing further its general bearing, I take the individual sections separately. 

A+ B 1-5, This I take to be the beginning of the whole document, including probably a 
decree of the city of Caunus in honour of two citizens, descendants of one Hestiaeus,*” who had 
porenied a sum of 60,000 denaria for the remission of taxation on imported and exported goods.*4 

n A 8-9 we have an allusion to a period of time commencing (apparently) from a certain month 
of the current year; on the question whether this is the period for which the new regulations are to 
be valid, see below pp. 104-5. The reference in A 11 to the elkoot? is interesting; in the fragmentary 
state of the context it is impossible to be sure whether this was the rate of tax imposed by the Caunian 
SnuociwviKes vouos, but this appears likely; if so, it is noticeable that this is double the Roman 
aon Asiae, The new regulations are apparently described in A 7 by the term S1aypagn, 
a wholly appropriate word. [ho]g@aAtcuéva in the same line would naturally denote goods seized 
or impounded, but how this fits into the context is not clear. 

B6-C 1, The new regulations begin, if I understand rightly, by enumerating (Il. 6-10) 
certain respects in which the existing regulations are to remain unaffected, or even to become more 
strict; namely, tax on slaves and salt shall continue to be paid in accordance with the Snyooicvixds 
vouos,** and in the case of foreigners there shall be no exemption even (ov6é) for personal attendants 
(pds cxoAoUBicv) and goods intended for personal use (ypticeos Evexev). The fbllowing represents 
the general sense of the passage as I understand it : 2° 


[- - Unép pév Tév Is TH Elévqy crraryopeveov EvretiGev SouAKddy coopdrroov AnLyouTat 
Ta elfiopéve, cote Td efaywyijov GiSoo8e1 kat& Tov EqnuociwviKdv vopov. fh} bé ioayoyh 
Tov GAGwy trroteAns Eotan [> Tov | HEWIOPCOpEVON Thy cAIKTY covily Kore Te TTPOUTTOKEI evar, 
creAgiav 5 oly Efovony of E]évoi ote taav TMpos GKoAovilay 7 yetioeos Evexey Kater Toy Grpo- 
[micovixdy vépov elooryopdy jov. 
Exemption in favour of personal property was normal in ancient as in modern times,*! but it caused 
endless trouble, and for this reason no doubt is abolished here, Similarly, in C 2 no distinction is 
made between personal effects and goods for sale. Caunian salt (sal Caunites) is mentioned by 
Pliny, WH XXCXI, 99, where it is said to be especially useful for mixing with eye-salves, Broughton 
9 observes that ‘ saltpans were probably a source of state rather than municipal revenue’, as is 
indicated by the situation at Priene (I. v. Prienez, No. 111); our present passage shows that this was 





* For the portoriem and cognate matters I have consulted [em ]Gebonen era, or the like, Similar benefactions are 
RK. Cagnat, Les impéts indirects chez les Romeins (1882), T. RS. not unknown, notably at Nanthus (TAM II, 291 = JGR III, 
Broughton, Roman Asia Minor (Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 634): mark thy Bichyany dookemdyros citod els tow the &roules 
TV, 1938), and Si gace Lact, Portorisem (1949) 5 these three yor dpy ‘= tpiswupet: and something of a similar 
works [ quote by the author's name alone, I have also dis- nature alt Assus (IGR IV, 259): itrnds dvabryduaves thy thy 
cussed the inscription with Professor A. H. M. Jones, to whom  wodrrmiy mpaxrépcoy wpafw. The service of an unknown 
[am deeply grateful for his kind advice, He first suggested benefactor at Lampsacus (/GR IV, 181) seems to have been 
the probable connexion between C and E, of a different kind. | } 

16st 144, Broughton 799, and especially de Lact | * sermt +8 mpodwoxaluera in I. 8 has evidently a similar sense, 
351-61, “according to the regulations previously in force *. 

And just possibly a third person: I considered reading ** To bring the length of line to 76 m. (see above), some 
in Bi something like Miyan[os t}o0 Snucrigay [K}eg[wor)], but 23-25 letters must be supplied onthe leh. 
this is ingly dubious, | a at 105, de Lact 428, 
™ Ba-4, [braviom) ror Selva wal Meviotpaorov... [lect] od 
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not always the case. If, as seems likely, fish was exported from Caunus in antiquity (see on No, 20 
above), salt may have been of exceptional importance there. There are no saltpans at Dalyan 


to-day. 

The incomplete state of ll. 10-16 is much to be regretted, owing to the mention of goods intended 
for immediate re-export (I. 11) and not for sale in Gaunus (I. 15)—that is, goods in transit. The 
expression here used, 1apay@yipov péptiov, appears to be unexampled, but its general meaning is 
hardly doubtful. It is certain that in ancient times, contrary to modern practice, customs were 
commonly levied on goods in transit both at entrance and at exit, and no clear evidence of any 
exemption has hitherto appeared.** This was undoubtedly felt as a hardship by itinerant merchant- 
captains, and in the case of Roman Asia the matter was brought to an issue in 59 B.c. under the 
governorship of Quintus Cicero, who referred the question to the Senate. The latter’s decision is 
most unfortunately not known, but Marcus Cicero gave it as his opinion, re consulta et explorata, that 
no tax ought to be paid.* For the normal treatment of goods in transit by such free cities as levied 
municipal customs there is no evidence, and one would much wish to know what was done at 
Caunus; but so much is missing that restoration must be largely tentative. 

The present passage must naturally be considered in connexion with the provisions of C-E 
below. From C 8-9, éyovtes xai atrrol tiv Tis areAcias Gveoiv pero TO KoronrAcUoal, it appears 
that the exemption begins only after berthing, and the following clauses relate to remission of taxation 
on re-export. Import duty was therefore presumably payable, and it seems likely that it was dealt 
with in B 10-14. vt is further clear from [érrjoypag7is in |. 14 and Groypap[opévjev in |. 16 that 
the question of registration (declaration) also arises. Since fotos 5& €mavervees in |. 10 indicates a 
positive obligation rather than a concession, | take it that registration and payment of import duty 
are, at least in some cases, compulsory. The next point concerns [{o]é@youow inl 11. This must 
surely be a dative participle; but with the clause Gp’ 75 &v KTA. intervening, it 1s awkward to join 1t 
directly with tols vauxAtpots. I therefore believe that the paruepee clause denotes an oe Soh 
and that we must read [ef ph (wAnv) toils io]&youciv. The intervening phrase can hardly be 
other than dq’ fg Gv xa[tomrAéwow tytpas] or the equivalent, to be joined with avéqyepov 7 TH 
tyopévy. At the end of 1. 11, doro- is no doubt the beginning of some form of Gnoypagectar. ‘The 
mention of the elocryyiov will come in 1. 13; it is to be paid only on a certain class of goods. The 
key-word defining this class is lost, but nothing seems more likely than * goods for sale’: tnép 
Lovey TouUTuV av ay Eycolow trpardy Crpactnow)} 5 these are the same as the goods {5 thw yiv 
Tefévtev in C 10, Goods which remain on board ship are not liable to duty. If I have unde 
stood the situation more or less correctly, the passage may be restored somewhat after this fashion: 

Eotco Ge ETAVAVKES TOS TE VOUKAT/pPOIS am’ Ts av Ka- 
[rerrrAécoow fuépas, ef uh Tols lo |ayousw pdptia eri TH TaAw alta elbeas eforyaryely, doro- 
[-yeawoptvors Sic Tédv dpyeicov] alGtpepov 7 TH Exouevn, Urep udvov ToUToOV dv av Eyo- 
[ow tparaév Gotven 1 looryayio |v. 

In the following clause, Il. 13-14, wai Gav appears to answer to toils te vouKArpors in L ro. 
This coupling of the clauses suggests that similar rules applied also to the japayoxyipov gdptiov. 
My first idea was that the two clauses referred respectively to goods imported by sea (Tols vauKArpo1s) 
and by land (S1& tijs yijs), but I now believe this is not so. In the first place, the subject of Eywoiv 
would be unsatisfactorily vague: it ought surely to be the ship-captains. Secondly, in C 11, where 
the meaning is * by land’, 614 -yijs is written without the article in the natural way. 61& tijs -yijs 
Tapcycyipov péptiov means, I believe, goods imported by sea but intended for an inland destination 
beyond the limits of Caunian territory: * cargoes for conveyance through our land’. These also 
were, as I understand it, required to be registered but not to pay import duty. The genitive 
fer Jeypoeris scems most naturally explained as following yopis or wATv: the text may be something 
IKkC. 


Kol Edy Sict Tis yijs Taperywyipov Poptiov Exworv, Kal TaU- 
[ra pnSevi tnroxcictcs yoopis amr loypapiis. 

In the final clause Il. 14-16, the significant word 1s ottpeors, which is technical for * con- 
fiscation’. I take it that the right of confiscation applies to goods not duly registered as required 
above, whether these are intended for sale in Caunus or not. Confiscation of goods not duly 
declared was standard practice.** The restoration will be approximately: 

Tow 5E otrtws Uird Tivev Kabes Tpoyéypamrra el- 
[te Eri 1& treoAcioGon iooryopév joov 7] wh KoromreAoupéveoy EvOdBe, Kal pr) coroypap| opév joov Ko- 
[te t& Trpoyeypaupive, Toto] poveov Tay popticov oTEpecis Erte TH) TEAC [Korrc& Tov] 
C 1 &npoomeviKdv vopov. 





™ Cagnat 151-2, de Lact 452. 7 Quintilian declan. 341: gued guis profess non est md 
™ Cic. Att 1 16, 4, ie pone circumuectionis, Cf. Cagnat publicanes, pro comumisso tenetur, Cf. 16, - Digest AXXLX, 
152, de Lact 109-10, 4, 16 (quoted by Cagnat 129, de Laet 438), 
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If the above interpretation is anywhere near the mark, goods in transit at Caunus were divided 
into three categories. (1) Cargoes brought into Caunus and * immediately "35 taken out again 
pay no duty and are not even registered. (2) Cargoes which Stay at Caunus beyond the second 
day but do not leave the ship must be registered but pay no import duty. ( 3) Similarly, goods 
put on shore for transmission to an ulterior destination must be cep etered but do not pay import 
duty. In the last two cases, failure to register renders the goods liable to confiscation. 

The form of expression oTépeons Ete TH TeAdvy Kare Tov SnWOowviKov vopov shows that 
the proper distinction between [Hooiwvns, the Roman publicanus, and tedcvns. the municipal 
tax-larmer, is here neglected—as it is also, for example, in the Palmyra tariff.84 The phrasing 
further confirms the opinion expressed by de Laet 440, that confiscated goods went to the tax- 
farmer himself, not to the state. | 

C 2-7. Regulations concerning importation, whether by citizens or by foreign merchants, 
1, Persons importing [chattels] from abroad } Sea, whether for personal use or for sale in C aunus, shall not be 
liable to any Payment of tax to the harbour- f --], except upon such foods as have beer specifically declared 


dutiable : the tax-farmers shall have no authority to exact any money payment upon the goods imported as shown 


in the ojfictal tariff, nor to seize any part of the goods themselves either as tax or as * perquistte’ in the name af 
Aphrodite or as any kind of * declaration fee’. 

I can neither read nor guess the word or words after dard ™s evnsinl.2. Some quite general 
term is wanted, as is clear from the language of Il, 2-33 poptia is hardly reconcilable with the 
traces, nor does it seem an ap ropriate word: we appear to be dealing here with goods and chattels 
of whatever kind which may fave occasion to pass through the customs. The excepted categories, 
TH Mpiopéve elven throteAt, I take to be those mentioned in B above, namely salt and all goods 
imported for sale by foreign merchants. These pay the eloaydyiov, but apart from this nothing 
whatever shall be exacted by the tax-farmers in connexion with any imported article,37 el5os in 
l. 5 is, as I understand it, the schedule of charges attached to the Snvociwvikds vduos: this is now 
superseded by the new regulations. The normal distinction ketween goods for sale and for personal 
use is abolished: see on B q above, 

Ll. 6-7 are specially directed against the varjous extra charges and ‘ perquisites’ (pIAcy8paxtrer) 
which the tax-larmers were notoriously so ingenious in devising.** Two of these are specifically 
mentioned here. The first is the charge made ‘in the name of Aphrodite’. This goddess’s con- 
nexion with the sea, from her birth onwards, is, of course, familiar; and the cult of Aphrodite 
Euploia is especially common jn Asia-Minor.** Nor is this her only appearance in connexion 
with the customs; in the teAdsyioy at Halicarnassus there was a shrine of Aphrodite. 4° Presumably 
there was something similar at Caunus, and its upkeep was made a pretext for levying charges on 
imports and exports." The second exactio ilicita 1s made els Groypapiv. This I take to be some- 
thing in the nature of a clerk’s fee, demanded perhaps for transcribing the contents of the ship’s 
manifest at the time of declaration.“2 We have another mention of it in D ; !, and probably aks 
in D 4. 

C 8-17. Regulations for re-export of merchandise by foreign merchants. 

Foreign merchant-captains who call at Caunus and offer goods for sale Shall also enjoy the privilege af exemption 
after berthing ; and any of the wares imported and put ashore by them which remain unsold may be put back on 
board and re-exported by the merchants themselves within twenty days, without payment of export duty or an 
charge under the head of * perquisite’ or in the name of Aphrodite. Sumilarly, merchants who import goods by 
land with the object of selling them may re-export personally their unsold wares within turty days by the same route 
by which they came In, without payment of any charge, These latter (that is, importers by land) shall be 
required merely to register with the authorities, within three days after entering Caunus, the date and place of 
entry ; this shall be done in the office of the stephanephorus of the god Basileus. | 

his part of the document is almost free from difficulty. Its provisions are remarkably generous. 
Foreign merchants, once they have berthed (that is, after import duty has been paid on goods for 
sale), are entirely free from any further dealings with the customs, provided they leave within 
twenty days. Importers by fend are €ven more generously treated, Nothing at all is required of 
them for three days; @ if they stay longer, they are still not required to declare their wares, but 
only the date and place of entry, and re-export is free within thirty days, They must, however— 








** eties evidently means ‘on the same or the following 44, 11).  OGI 525, 
‘day”. A Momo who leaves within this period is entirely “In P. Cair. Zen, 59015, 40 and (7) 10, a customs charge in 
unmolested; if he intends to stay longer, he must register the port of Alexandria is recorded under the heading edthalas. 
‘before the end of the second day, | Edgar ad loc. suggests a tax for the upkeep of the Alexandrian 
“* OGI 629 = IGR III 1056, Sections T and [ITA, lighthouse; in view of our Present passage, it seems not im- 
*' T cannot recover the word after QQuuivev in |. 4. I possible that the charge was made th, * also in the name of 
had thought at one time of sv), to be explained by the Aphrodite Euploia. —_ mee | 
allusion to Aphrodite below, but I am now convinced that “ An exaction of a similar kind was apparently devised by 
this is wrong, Verres for his own benefit: scribae nomine de ¢ pecunia dinae 
™ Tac. 2 MIT, 51, with reference to Nero's reform of quinquagertmar detrahabantur (Cie. Ferr, TT 78 (181)). Compare 
the porforium = quar alia exectionidus illicitis nomina publicent the cerarium, mentioned with contempt by Cicero in the same 
invencrant. CY. Cagnat 88, de Lact 982. passage. | a9 
" £.g. in the neighbourhood of Caunus, at Cnidus and “ As compared with two days in the case of merchants 
Mylasa. Note also Aphrodite Limenia at Hermione (Paus. 2, entering by sea (B 12), 
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and this 1s significant—re-export at the same point on the Caunian frontier by which they came in. 
They must, in effect, take their unsold wares home again. The new regulation is clearly not designed 
to provide a tax-free circumvectio by land, nor to offer in Caunus a free port for the export by sea of 
the produce of the interior; the purpose seems rather to encourage the manufacturers and farmers 
of inland Caria and Lycia to bring their merchandise to Caunus. The benefit would naturally 
be felt in the city in the shape of lower prices. 

Thy Tis creAciag Gveow, ‘the relief afforded by the exemption’: the expression is a little 
unusual. kotoryeayeiv, corresponding to katatrAcioa in |. g, is strictly “ bring their wares down to 
the coast’. For the stephanephorus of the god Basileus see above on No. 37. ti, ‘ before, in the 
office of ’ a magistrate, as often.** 

CG 17-D 4. (Jmporters by land) shall register also the name of the man who has undertaken [- - - -]they 
shall not be liable to (export) tax nor to [- --] nor to any ‘ declaration-fee ’. | 

There can be little doubt of the continuity between C and D (see above p. gg), but in the 
fragmentary state of D it is uncertain whether the sentence beginning in C 15 continues down to 
D 4, although this seems probable. I can offer no suggestion for completing the phrase after 


5-12. A new clause evidently begins in D5, Too little is preserved to permit an adequate 
understanding of it; the significant point is the repeated mention of a panegyris. It is natural to 
suppose that special concessions were made to merchants for the occasion of the festival: if these 
were additional to those of C, they can hardly have been less than the total abolition of all taxation. 
Such immunity during festivals is in fact well attested."® 

D 13-E 3. I can make nothing at all of this passage. It seems unlikely that of dvd tav- in 
D 13 is the grammatical subject of teytjorovTa in E 3, since the intervening mention of goods for 

ersonal use is Sra dinle to the subject-matter of E. I take it that a new clause began in the 
ost lines from D 15 to E 2; but the remnants at the end of E 2 are particularly baffling. 

E 3-14. Further regulations for re-export by foreign merchants. | 

---= they shall declare for valuation before the slephanephorus af the god Basileus in office at the time the 
quantity and nature of such of thetr wares only as are not prohibited under the monopolies. They shall offer for 
sale nol less than one-third [of the goods so declared? | ; if they desire to re-export the remainder personally, they 
Shall re-declare and re-value it before the stephanephorus in office at the time, and they too shall not be liable upon 
tits remainder either 48 to export duty or to any charge as* perquisite’ or in the name of Aphrodite on any pretext or 
in any manner whatsoever. And if a_foreign merchant, having tried to sell the third part of his wares, is unable 
to do so (and this fact will be automatically clear from the second declaration and valuation), he shall pay only 
the export duty on such goods as he exports in excess of two-thirds, as shall appear from the second declaration. 

Chese regulations relate to the same class of persons, namely foreign merchants, as those in 
C 8 ff., but the provisions are different. The natural explanation is that they apply to those who 
overstay the limit of twenty or thirty days. There is nothing to show that they concern only sea- 
borne or only land-borne merchandise, and I take it that they apply to both. 

The regulation, though expressed at some length, says in effect no more than that after the 
expiry of the twenty or thirty days only two-thirds of a merchant's wares may be re-exported duty- 
free. Export duty only ‘ shall be paid on the excess over two-thirds according to a simple 
mathematical calculation of the difference between the second valuation (made at the time of 
leaving) and two-thirds of the first valuation (made after twenty or thirty days). I take SnAder in 
I. 12 to be intransitive, ‘ this will be clear of itself*, not an error for SnA@on. In 1. 9, ob62 atroi 
means, of course, “any more than those who leave within the time-limit ’. 

The reference to the monopolies in |. 5 is interesting, but we have unfortunately no details 
whatever concerning them. The reading of this line gave me much trouble, but I believe it to be 
right; tnroxeia@a1 normally has the dative, as elsewhere in this document, but the genitive is not 
unparalleled, and tnroxelpeva fits the traces on the squeeze. 

E 15-18. No tax shall be exacted either from citizens or from metics or from foreigners who reside and do 
business in Caunus upon any vessels which they may build or import or buy and sell among themselves, except where 
[---] are sold by anyone. 

__ TrAoicov in |, 17 is far from clearly legible, but seems unquestionably right; the same may be 
said of trimpéoxnra in |. 18. dyopdowoiv in |. 17 seems to have the general meaning * deal in’: 
I know of no case where this verb means ‘to sell’. Non-resident foreigners are quite naturally 
excluded from the benefits of this clause. The allusion to a sales-tax (Emeoviov) on the purchase 
of ships is interesting, but in no way surprising; the tax on the construction of ships, on the other 





“* Gwoypaperin mpéc is perhaps commoner in this sense;  22~3) and Amorgos (/G AIT. 5. 38, found on Naxos). 
but there can be no question here of ivi denoting a date, “1 translate as if oS! . . . ob6¢ had the sense of ova. . . 
since the official is not named; tri to tote otegangipoy asa ore. This is, I think, probable, though only as an error duc 
future date would be especially futile. Moreover, = to the two veel 2 negatives. ee rate 
Iymous official at Caun jest; sec on Part I, 7 pover, |. 14—that ms, no * Uiites * or o anges. 
fe. at 5 hie UG V. 1. 18), Cyzicus ((GR TV 144), corresponds to the difference o meaning: “lie under the ban 
Attaleia (JGR LI, 785, of. Wilhelm, Sitzh. Akad, Wien eog tn, of", as opposed to * be liable to pay’. 





= Ld 
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hand, is remarkable and, so far as I know, unique.*® It is likely that a good deal of shipbuilding 
went on in the vewpia at Caunus,®° with the pine-timber of Caria so conveniently at hand. I can 
offer no mggcsion for filling the gap before trimpdoxnran in |. 18. 

E18-F 4. Remission of charges to foreign vessels using the port of Caunus for various purposes 
other than commerce. | 

Nor shall any tax be levied or any charge made as ‘ perquistle * upon any pretext or in any manner whatsoever 
on foreign vessels in general which are driven to shelter in Caunus, or Salers repairs, or winter here, or make 
alterations (?), or refit, or [---] become disabled [---] together with the merchandise (?) that each may have 
[-- a jk ache for sailing, or upon any light craft wheresoever constructed, 4 

n the continuity of this passage see above p. 99-100; crrokAcivovtoov I take to mean ‘ turn off 
their course * under stress of weather or owing to breakdown of any kind. weGappozovresy in |. 20 
seems a probable reading, but is not, of course, assured. avricosiagovrow (re. avreiobiagzovtTav) 
I do not understand at all, but the reading seems beyond doubt. téy Attrovtoov avtois, if right, 
means presumably * the things they lack’; is the meaning perhaps that no tax shall be charged on 
materials supplied in the Caunian dockyards for refitting or repairs? The third word in F 1 might 
perhaps be ie v[trop]ig, that is, the immunity shall apply to the ships * together with any merchandise 
they may carry “—though such a clause, taken in connexion with the other rovisions of the decree, 
would appear likely to lead to abuses and difficulties in application. er’ tbo TElav cos Trpds TrACUY 
(the reading seems assured) means apparently ‘in preparation for leaving Cannin " after calling 
there for any of the above purposes. oKapT] is any if ht craft, here no doubt a ship’s boat: if the 
refitting includes such an item, no tax is to be charge , whether the boat is built at Caunus or else- 
where: that is, in this particular respect the provisions of E 15-17 are extended to non-resident 
foreigners also. : 

F 4-G. Regulations concerning import and export duty on pitch and resin. 

In the illegible state of the text a good deal remains doubtful. A distinction is probably made 
between pitch and resin imported by sea (IL 5-10) and that imported by land (ll. 10 ff.)—at least 
if ecloxopize in |. 12 is used in the same way asin C 12.5! A further distinction appears to be 
made between ga pitch and resin measured by the jar (xepdyiov) and the solid ‘substances 
measured by the lump (B&)os)."" 

The substance denoted by tricoa, Latin pix, is not mineral pitch (&o@aAtos), but was obtained 
by burning certain of the thicker kinds of resin? The division into solid and liquid pitch is well 
attested,** and accounts here for the distinction between the jar and the lump. Measurement of 
pitch by the xepayiov is normal,** but PoAos as a unit of measurement appears to be new.56 

The nature of the provision made in Il. 5-5 is not very obvious; presumably it took the form of 
a reduction of taxation. I can only suggest that there was in the Snpooiwvixds vdyos a reduced 
rate chargeable on twelve or more jars, and that this is here made applicable to smaller quantities 

The provisions made for solid pitch and resin in Il. 8-10, and for pitch and resin imported 
by land in II. 11 ff., seem to be irrecoverable, but the mention of a ‘ general merchant’ (treavtotr@Ang, 
assuming this reading to be right) is at least consistent with the suggestion that the legislators had 
small quantities in mind. | 


The unique nature of this document makes it somewhat difficult to form an estimate of its 
eneral significance. For example, are the new tax concessions intended to be permanent or only 
for a limited period? General probability would suggest they should be permanent: they were, 
after all, engraved on the wall of the customs-house, and were never erased. On this supposition, 
may we safely infer that the interest on 60,000 denaria was sufficient to reimburse the city for the 
loss of these revenues? It is not easy to calculate what the cost of these concessions would be to 
the Caunian budget in a year, but the interest on 60,000 denaria at 12% would be 7200 denaria.*” 
Might the customs yield at Caunus be as low as this? There seems no reliable basis for answering 





“ Tt i¢ natural to suppose that these taxes had previously ef ¢jus duo genera Spissum liguidumaue : NTV Pare 
been actually in force at Caunus; in any case, they are evidently  liguidam et tearat carn pe inarr, eitaen ad alesse "ts ace 
regarded as a possibility. 5» 89, 6 pitch is measured by the talent, raw pitch (ie. the 

*° Strabo XIV, 651 ; Broughton 896. | resin before burning) by the metretes, 

1 considered reading weq[a §4A]ge[oav] in |. 5 and [Sa] * E-g. Syl. 587, and in the accounts of the Delian hieropoci, 
vals) ites 1, but re-examination of the aqueeze docs mot - XI. 2. 45) 1 34- In the later accounts (i. 158 (282 p.c.), 
C One a. i : . 161, 209 etc.) t apparently synonym et i I ee i 

“ The shiek Pato in |, 8 is virtually certain. The only “ Strabo XVI, : Rete 
alternative would be 





» 743, quot Er vs «that 
Pékov, which seems meaningless. Habylonian déogodto: ba ol twit k Rearing enpe aoe 
* Pim. VA XXII, 46, picem meminisse debermus non alind este speaks of PiAct werydhon mpd Tate olscBopicee érerthBercn but 
quam combustar resinog fuxum. Methods of burni » micccutely, Pdados here is evidently not an actual measure. oa 

are described in detail peau hrastus, HP OX, 3; they are *? Twelve per cent is commonly considered by scholars as 
remarkably similar to t c ods stl used for charcoal- the normal rate of interest, but in fact this estimate is probably 
burning, Ser also ¥ mote on P, Cair, Zen, poet. 8: generous. It appears from Pliny (ad Traj. 54) that muni- 
raed de ofa black substance used to coat the inside wine-jars  cipalities were not always able at that time to lend their money 
jevidently the wigoa mentioned in the text) showed it to be even ay? age cent (duedenis assidus, not 12 per cent, see Larsen, 
| @ true resin... neither pitch [iz. mincral pitch] nor Class, Phil. XLVIT (1952), 236), when this rate could be 
DLR ee ee | . obtained from private lenders, and Trajan in fact authorised 

“* Dae. 1, 72, fnpa and Gyp4; Plin. NH XXIV, 37, pix... a lower rate. : 
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this question,** and it depends on too many unknown factors; but the figure does seem surprisingly 
small. It is to be noted also that we have in A 8—g mention of what appears to be a limited period, 
which may possibly be that for which the concessions were (at least in the first place) to run. I 
therefore leave this interesting question open for the attention of economists. 

It is hardly necessary to look for any special motive for the present benefaction, which could 
not fail to have a most stimulating effect en Caunian trade and result in lower prices in the city; 
it is not easy to see how a benefactor could bestow a more useful gift. Moreover, ancient economic 
policy * was normally directed to securing adequate imports. Nevertheless, it is not unlikely 
that Caunian trade was in fact at this time in need of a stimulus. The silung-up process, as at so 
many places on this coast, was constantly in progress; the harbour was perhaps becoming difficult 
of access, and merchant captains may have begun to show signs of avoiding it; and the shipbuilding 
industry would suffer too. But these speculations are incapable of proof. 

99. Marble block o-22 m. high, o-g6 m. wide, 0-18 m. thick, said to have been found among the ruins of Caunus; 
later transported to the arate! at Dalyan. Letters 1g mm. high. Photograph. 


Anprytoia AroKAeous 
YonomM yaipe 
4o. Block o-63 m. high, o-41 m. square, with plain moulding at the bottom, the top broken away, now lying some 
20 yards to the south-west of the building shown in Part I, Fig.9. Letters 19-20 mm. high. Squeeze. 
[’A]lptenicia NeotrroAguou 
[xenJorh xaipe 
As this is no place for a tomb, the block has evidently been re-used, like the column-drums and 
other blocks in the platform under the building. The lettering is very similar to that of No. 15. 
41. At the south-east foot of the hill on which the long wall ends beside the lake is a built tomb of late date, now 
completely ruined. The inscription is on two blocks which, from the cuttings on them, evidently formed respectively 
the lintel and part of the right-hand upright of the door. (a), broken on the left, is o-g1 m. high, now o-81 m. long, 
o-48 m. thick; (4) is o-46 m. high, o-36 m. wide, o-46 m. thick. Letters 90 mm. high, except in (@) 2-4, where they 
vary from 36 to 40 mm. Photograph Fig. 49. 
(a) [M. Atp]n(Aiou) "Emryovou tapos 
ToUTo TO pvT)- 
(leaf) pefov KAcv6ieu (leaf) 
Asiou 
[pera 62] Thy TeAcUTH pou pnSéva eov elvan 
[ reGFvar |i ef ut) THY oUvBidv pow “ApTeperciay 
[xi "Ettiyo|vov tov veldv pour olay 5€ Tis peta Tous 
[yeypoun|évous Bidont co  vacat 


(b) | Getven, Sedan 
Ti) WOAE 
¥ oO 





+ ts = . a 
Fic. 49(a).—Inscnivtion Ne. 41(a). Fic. 49(¢).—Isscareriox No. 41( 4), 


The epitaph of Epigonus, though in much the better script, seems to have been written round 
that of Claudius Deius, and must presumably be the later. 








_™ For example, de Lact 114, 448 refuses to attempt any portormm in Asia Minor, = 
csimate, even approximate, for the total yield of the Imperial * As Professor Jones pointed out to me. 
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42. At Yank, in the yard of a house near the foot of the hill on the side towards Kéycegiz, is the broken block 
shown in Fig. 50; its original provenance is not known. Letters ca. go mm. high in|. 1, decreasing to 20 mm. below. 
TOUTO TO uvnpeio[v KorecKey]- 
agev Mevexparrns ‘lartpo[ KAgous tou] 
Mevexparous, 6 xtrjtap t[0U ycapiou, é]- 
QuTe) Kai TH yuvori ott[od nomen 
5 kal tois ulois oréiv “lot| poxAct Kai 2] 

Mevexperrer vac. Wav[- -c. 9 - -| 
‘Aypeopaivmi povoi[s. édv 5€ Tis] 
ETepov Bown xwpls t[ Gv mpoyeypay |- 
Heveov vac. Evoyos [Zora 6 Odnwars | 

10) T6 TIS TULPwpuyilas vdpeo vac.? | 
Kai Siaré(y)poow [ols vac? | 
Mevexpatns vac. ["lorrpoxAéous ?] 

SteTaEor| 0] 





Fic. 50.—Inscrirriox No, 42, 


The restoration in Il. 10-12 is awkward, as more space 1s available than the text appears to 
require. | 

L. 1r. The stone has AIATACMACIN. Menecrates is content to refer to the penalties pre- 
scribed in his testament and registered in the city archives, instead of inscribing them in the usual 
way on the tomb. On Stotéocesfen see Judeich, Alt. von Hlierapolis, no. 1 1Q. 

49- Caunus, over the door of a re-used rock-tomb at the west end of the series, close to ground level: the inscription 
is blackened by soot and partially illegible. Copy. pei id nr 

Onpwves Sis tod ANAOEOYIOY 
OY 

The copy is obviously defective on the right. 

44. Among the ruins of a built tomb on the path 50 yards south-west of No. 41, on a block o-18 m. high, 0-49 m. 
wide, o-g2 m. thick, broken on the night. Late script of poor quality, letters varying in height from iF ARG face 
Photograph. : 

ToUTO TO tpolov [tot Seives Tot Seivos | 
Kal yuvonkds aod [. . . .JET[- - - -] 

kal Texveov curéiy- ds dv Sé [Etepdv Tiva| 
Gi, Scoo TH yepoucia % mev[taKdoucr] 


L. 4. 500 denaria, no doubt, as in No. 41, rather than 5000. 
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45. Fragment built into a well not far from the shore of Alagol, half under water when I saw it, and very awkward 
to read. Copy. 
[toto 1d uvnueiov * Y[- -] 
[-JOIOYEICOO[- - - --] 
EMOIKA[- - - - - -- ] 


Apparently els 4 §[- - - of] guol KA[mpovopor]- 


46, In the woods behind M, lying under a good-sized tree on the slope below the ridge on which are the church 
and |B a block of yellow stone o-go m. high, 0-58 m. wide, 0-175 m. thick, broken on all sides except the top. 
Photograph Fig. 41. 


The text may perhaps be understood somewhat after the following fashion: 
[- an -|«ns THS Ke | —-~-, yuvan |- 
[Kos “ArroAA ]oviavow E[- - - -, Ou]- 
[-yarrpos 5 |é KamiAifou - - - - -| 





Fic. 51.—Isscmerion No. 46, Fria. 52.—Insceivtiox ho. 47. 


Traces of a fourth line are visible. 


__ 47. Lying with No. 46, a block of grey-black limestone 6-295 m. high, o-4a6 m. wide, o-17 m, thick, broken on all 
sides except the top, carelessly and irregularly inscribed. Photograph Fig. 52. 


[- -]JHCKAIN[- - -] 
[- -|ATOAAQN- -] 
[-- - -JEKI- - -] 
This text, whether by coincidence or otherwise, partially repeats that of No. 46. 


48. Found near the ancient reservoir mentioned in Part I, p. 14, a fragment o-18 m. high, o-11 m. wide; letters 
12-14 mm. high, fine and neatly written, with apices; complete at top and bottom. Squeeze. 


[- - -JAHMH[- - -] 
[- - -]KAIMH[- - -] 
[- - -JETONK[- - -] 
[- - -|MTOYA4|- - -] 
“i In the same field as No. 32 is. a row of assorted blocks, half-buried, not in itv; on one pl shieaey Peeing: pease 


I rea 
[- - -]Oz 
[- - -]HBOY/AH 
Apparently one of the comparatively few references to the Joule at Caunus. 


50. Near the north-east shore of Sulakla Géli, among the ruins of a monument buried in a thicket, on a fragment 
of an epistyle block in letters o-o4 m. high. Copy. 


[ Aurroxpérrop Jat Népou[ av - -] 
Nerva or Trajan. 


51. At Candir, built into a barn close above No. 6, the lower part of a base broken on all sides except the bottom. 
Above the moulding, in well-cut letters 0-022 m. high: 


[-- T|O Epyov = vac. 
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_ 92 At Candir, in a wall of the house of Mustafa Sahin, a fragment o-22 m. high, o-12 m. wide: left edge preserved. 
Letters 18-20 mm. high. Copy. 
éc|v 5é] 


tis [TOA ]- 
una|n, &]- 
Trot ei ]- 

5 «6&1 TH I[e]- 
parT&| Too | 
Topel ica] 

ie 
L.8. The figure must apparently be 1’ (not o, which has its lunate form). < would be 
surprisingly high. 


§3- Okcular, at the house of Durduoglu Mehmet, a broken block of limestone o-go m. high, o-29 m. wide, 0-24 m, 
thick, complete on the right and at the bottom. Letters 24-28 mm. high (12 mm. inl. 3). Photograph, 


[6 Seiva - -]avGpou 
Ele 
(in a crown) Neépec 
_ __ Inl. 2, possibly vixtjeas followed by a type of contest ending -1xtjv. No formula ending with 
[vi]knv occurs to me. 


54. Kemaliye, near Okcular, at the house of Ali Yilmaz, a limestone fragment broken on all sides, o-23 m. hich, 
o-31 m. wide, o-28 m, thick; no edge is preserved. Letters 45-50 mm. high. Photograph Fig. 53. 





Fic. 53.—Inscrirrion No. 54. 


We have evidently part of a cursus honorum. In |. 2, apparently [twpeoPeuThy avriotpatn] yor 
KuAt[xias], and in |. 3, [éritp)otrev Te[v ZePaoray]. In|. 4 the last letter seems to be sigma. 


55-57- Amphora stamps, found among the ruins of Cau nus, now at the house of Ali Demir 
at @andir. ‘The stamps are on the wall of the jar, not on the handle. 


55- Fragment o-o4 m. wide, og m. high; stamp on the convex face. 


Pe 


iv } 
i i 
fi 1 fe) fi \ 
oo . et - | Jt ‘ 
\ 
Tl 
Fre. 54.—Amrnora Stawp No. 55 


56. Fragment o-12 m. high, 0-21 m. wide: stamp on the convex face in a cartouche oof m. lone. 


[TY M MIA 


Fic. 55.—AmrHora Stamp No. 56. 
MS it 





Tupvier recalls Tymnus in the Rhodian Peraeca, 
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57. Fragment 0-39 m. high, 0-34 m. wide; rectangular stamp 0-05 m. high, 0-09 m. wide, on the concave face. 


TOD | 





Fro, 56.—AMPHORA STAMP No, 57. 


Probably Két[e]v[s], a mame found on Rhodian amphorae at Pergamum (J. v. Perg. 470, 
nos, IT1O-11TT). 
. Okeular, in a private house, not seen by me; squeeze and measurements kindly sent me by Muharrem Tirkoz. 
Round altar ca, o-B5 m. high, ca. 0-30 m. in diameter, brought from the island of Rhodes, Letters late and indifferently 
well cut, 22-25 mm. high; worn away at the top left. 


[- - 5-6 - -|505 Kao- 
[as kal "A]ppotei- 
ato[u K]aou Kai 
TOY TrouGelcov 

ania 


It is important to note that the inscription does not belong to Caunus, where foreigners from 
large cities are hitherto unknown. | 

L. 2. I have supposed that we have a husband and wife, but the placing of the wife’s name 
first is unusual, and it is not impossible that Ke[ou] should be read; -S0¢ may be the end of some 
name like “Ayatémo5os or “Aptitro6es, but it is more suggestive of a feminine name. 


V. CoNcLusion, 


It remains to consider the pearng of the new information now available, and to see what kind 
of a picture we are able to form of the city of Caunus in antiquity. Lt Bes without saying that 
fresh discoveries may at any time cause opinions to be revised; we have still 
in all. 

In the middle of the fourth century B.c. Caunus was still reckoned a non-Greck city. But from 
this time onwards, beginning probably with the cultural policy of the Hecatomnids, Hellenism 
clearly took a very firm hold, and in the following centuries the city is to all epee thoroughly 
Hellenised. Politically Caunus has the normal features of a Greek city, and the personal names are 
exclusively Greek: not a single Caunian is yet known to have had an Anatolian name. ees 
decrees Nos. 7 and 8 at least vouch for the city’s respectability in the second century. Nevertheless, 
my own feeling is that all was not well with Caunus’ reputation; the impression is received of a 
city of doubtful status striving hard to be accepted as an equal of the Greek cities of the coast. 
Caunus, we know, was unhealthy, and this may account for a good deal; all the same, the total 
absence of honorific decrees for Greeks of other cities, and indeed of foreigners from any large or 
distant city in any capacity at all, is very striking. And conversely, honorific decrees for Caunians 
in other cities, or indeed any mentions whatever of Gaunians, are scarce almost to vanishing point.®° 
Dio Chrysostom in the first century A.D. asked (MXXI, 125): tis mp Trapa Kawviois yyoee 
yevvalos dvijp; # tis Trasrote exelvous Gyatov ti tretroinxev; and for the Hellenistic era at least 
the facts do not contradict him.*' The Romans, on the other hand, apparently accepted Caunus 
at her own valuation; statues of patrons and benefactors with their families (Nos. 23-33) now 
become as common as previously they were scarce. The Caunians were evidently eager to make 
the most of such social successes as came their way. : | 

There can be no doubt that the Caunians shared with the Lycians a passionate love of freedom. 
The periods of subjection to Rhodes were fiercely resented, and traces of Rhodian influence in the 
inscriptions are very few. In particular, we have no example of a dedication to a Rhodian governor 
or magistrate (atpatayds, cyeuav or émiotatas), of the type found on other subject Rhodian 
territory," nor indeed to any Rhodian at all. It was no doubt this eagerness for liberty that led 


barely sixty inscriptions 








© CG 2674 b is a proxeny decree of Tasus for the Caunian Spyiiets; ib, 25: Gi’ OmreppoAt cvolay eal poyinplos BirAfy 
Hestiacus aay of Bocus (date early Hellenistic?). A few— oirrols Thy GovAsiaw waracxesioarres; ANAIT, ga: Gd Farina 
very few—mentions occur in Rhodian inscriptions; there a povov (ou mapellngpe (Sc. TuprTds), minelvoow fori Th dunBos, Sm 
ingle epitaph at Athens (JG II? goog); otherwise (apart from = wares air) wasxouotv. In XXXI, 125 he implies that the 
Zeno) one has to look far for a Cauman. Caunians were in the habit of re-using statues with a fresh 
® Dio's other references to the Caunians are equally un- inscription; of this practice I have noticed only one clear 
imentary. XXXI, 50: Tos wmeBodAous Torro Kouvios; example, No. 27. 


complim . ; 
ib, 124: af 11y Gus Kouviorg ) MuvSlors dyoloys cleo: Myo, agoSpa rascr-Bean, Rhodian Peraca, 82, 84, 86. 
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to the savage massacre of Romans at Caunus in the Mithridatic War. In the event, this action 

roduced the result it was desired to avoid; but this lesson seems to have been sufficient, and hence- 
orth the Caunians realised that freedom, if it was to be won at all, must be won by favour of the 
Romans. 

On the economic side, we learn something (especially from the customs inscription No, 38) of 
the chief branches of commercial activity at Caunus. There 1s nothing surprising in the new 
information. Caunian salt was already known from Pliny, and slaves are a familiar item of exporta- 
tion from Caria. The importance of ghip:-butiding, and of pitch and resin, is readily explained by 
the Carian pine-forests which are still a prominent feature of the country. The existence ofa fishery 
at Caunus in antiquity (see No. 20) 1s an interesting piece of fresh knowledge; combined with the 
presence of saltpans it has the makings of a profitable industry.“ The importance of salted fish 





as an article of commerce in antiquity needs no emphasising. 
G. E. Bean 
Faculty of Letters, 
University of Istanbul. 


"| It is tempting to suggest that the development of this tribute from half a talent to ten talents in 425 9.c. (see Part I, 
industry may help to explain the startling increase of Caunian pp. 18). 


GROUPS OF APULIAN RED-FIGURED VASES DECORATED WITH HEADS OF 
WOMEN OR OF NIKE! 


Tue material here discussed is far from being exhaustive, since it seems to me that a careful 
study would yield further groups of vases of this class. I use the word * groups * for safety; I am 
not sure that some of the pieces which I put together were not produced by a single painter. 

Some of the vases are attributed according to the style of only a part of their decoration, Thus 
London F285 is attributed to the Stoke-on-Trent group because of the reverse, which has no stylistic 
connexion with the obverse and the head of Nike on the neck. 

When I mention proveniences I rely on second-hand information, but I notice that vases which 
I put under the same heading because of their common style are often cited as having been found 
in the same area. In my classification of the vases according to shapes, when possible I follow 
Beazley in ARV. | 

I do not find it easy to decide on the date of these groups in the absence of external evidence 
or any information on the conditions in which they were found. Stylistically none of them could 
be earlier than 350 B.c., and as the extensive use of white-gold colour and the clumsiness of the 
drawing could hardly have appeared earlier than the Darius painter,? I should be inclined to place 
them late in the fourth century. 

For a few general remarks on the representation of human heads by 


themselves in the last 
phase of Attic, Campanian, Apulian, and Etruscan red-figured vases sec 


eazley, EVP, p. 10. 


Tue Stoxe-on-Trent Group? 
My list includes twenty-two vases: 4 
Colwnn-Araters 
1. Copenhagen inv. Chr. VIII 60. From Bari. CV VI, pl. 252, 3. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
2. Vatican V 457. Trendall, Vasi Jfal. 11, pl. xxxvi,a and b. A, bead of woman; B, the like. 


, . Rhyton (the plastic part represents a boar’s head) * 
Carlsruhe; Badiaches Landesnmseum B88; C¥ 43, pl. 79, 6; Head of Nike. 


Volute-krater 
London F285. Figs. 1-2 and Pl. I, a. A, youth in aedicula (on the neck, head of Nike); B, head of woman. 
Hydriai * 
1. London F365. From Bari. PL Ob. Head of woman. 
2 Abekhen: hacer Pi. 1, c. Head of woman. 


2. A hal College, The opeag rapa Museum 697. 
3. Vatican ¥15. Trendall, Vast Ital. 11, pl. xlii,c. Head of woman. 
Stemiess Cups * 
1. London F454 D'Hancarville, IV, pl. 98, whence Inghirami, Mon. Er., V, pl. 22. Figs. 3-q. I, flying Eros; 
A, head of woman; B, the like. 
2. London F456. D"Hancarville, IV, pl. 69, whence Inghirami, Mon. Eir., V, pl. 23, 1. I, seated Eros; A, head 
of woman; B, the like. 
! This article is part of a wider work on Greck South Italian 
vases which I carried out as a research student of University 


College, London. Some of the vases here discussed belong to 


Professor Sir John Beazley generously put his notes at my 
disposal, read my manuscript and saved me from many errors. 
I came to know the vases in Dublin and Melbourne from 


Muscums outside London, and I should not have been able 
to study them without the assistance of the Central Research 
Fund of the University of London. 

My thanks are due to the Trustees of the British Museum, 
to Messrs. G. J. V. Bemrose, D. B. Harden, KR. M. Cook, 
R.. U. Sayce, C. D. Bicknell, J. B. Lowe, and to the Governors 
of Harrow School for permission to publish vases in:—the 
British Museum; the Hanicy Museum and Art Gallery, Stoke- 
on-Trent; the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; the Museum of 
 eeecsiige Biadincgrcn td Cambridge ; os airgrotce se nie 

rps Christi College, Cambridge; Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the Harrow Scheol Muscum. 
_ My thanks are also due to Mrs. A. D. Ure, Dr. W. D. Van 
Wijngaarden, Miss Margaret Pilkington, Profesor R. D. 
Lockhart, Mr. W. Déonna, Mr. G. Kavli, and Mr. George 
Penrose for permission to publish vases in:—the Reading 
University Museum; the Rijksmuseum Van Oudheden, 
Leiden; the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester; Marischal 
College, Aberdeen; the Musée d'Art ct d'Histoire, Geneva; 
the | Industrimuseet, Oslo; and the Cormwall County 
Museum, Truro, 

Tolesor A. D. Trendall kindly sent me photographs of 
vases, Which he is publishing in the forthcoming second volume 
of his Vast ftalioti ed Etruschi a Figure Rosse in the series Wasi 
‘Antichi Dipinti del Vaticano, and allowed me to mention those 
that are relevant here. 

[ am very grateful to Professor T. B. L. Webster and Pro- 
fessor C. M. Robertson, who helped my work by reading my 
manuscript and discussing various problems with me. 


pho hs in his collection. 

? On the Darius painter see Handbook to the Nicholson Musewn, 
and Edition, pp. 325-6 (Trendall). 

a So Since fio the plate in that town. 

* Since [ wrote this article | added three other vases to the 
Stoke-on-Trent group: the Kantharoi shape Az London 
F445 amd London Old Cat. 1661, and the cinochoe shape 1 
London 1928. 1-17. 69. About a vase in Pars, the plate 
Louvre 178 (Ne8o1), | know only from Mrs. A. D. Ure, who 
kindly writes to me that it is very much like the Stoke-on-Trent 

Late. 
a Dr. Garscha kindly informs me that the tusks, which are 
not clear in the Corpus Vatorem reproduction, are painted in 
white colour. 

* The three hydriai are of the standard Apulian shape, 
which originates from the Attic red-figured hydria; an unusual 
variant with a very short, upright foot in two degrees is the 
small vase Lecce 976, CV II, pl. at, 10. 

? The fragmentary handles of London F454 are modern; 
the handles of London F456 are missing. 

This, 30 far as [ know, is the only existing type of stemless 
cup in Apulian red-figure, must be derived from such 
Attic stemless cups of the early fourth century .c. as those in 
Bonn and London by the Yena painter (ARV, Gia, 45-46), 
that in Salonica (inv. 8, 152, Robinson, Olyntius V, 261, pl. 
119), and those in Archena, which exist only in fragments 
Coates) Quedernos de Hustoria Primitive, 1948, no. 1, pp. 45-8, 
é-k). 
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Fic. 1.—Lonpox Fos. 
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GROUPS OF APULIAN RED-FIGURED VASES 





Fic. 3.—Lonpox F454. 





Fr. 4.—Lonpon F454. 
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A. CAMBITOGLOU 


Dishes, Shape 1 * 


nhagen inv. Chr. VIII From Bari. 


: Toronto 461. Robinson an 


. CF VI, pl. 268, 2. I, head of woman. 
ye ebb pl. LXXXIII. I, head of woman. 


Plates, Standard Type ® 
. Stoke-on-Trent, Hanley Museum and Art Gall 24rP35- Ret I, d. I, head of woman. 
‘ Pittsburgh, Carnegie Museum. Scribner, pl. XLI, 3. head of woman.!® 


Deep Askoi, iS Aan 
2. Cambridge, Museum of Classical Archaeology 16. Head of woman. 
Lekane Lids ™ 
. Reading, University Museum 49. VIII. 2. CVI, pl. 30, 3. Two heads of women. 


Is Oxford 5. PLIV,a. Head of Nike. 


- London 1951. 2-4.2. FL IV, b. 


‘Two heads of women. 


Pyxts Led © 


London 1949. 9-10. 1. PLIV,c. Head of Nike, 


Shyphor, Corinthian Type 
London 59. 2-16. 83. PLIV,d. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
Oinochont, Shape 1 
. Once Carlsruhe, Vogell Collection, Sammlung Vogeil, pl. V, 14. Head of woman. 


. Once Carlsruhe, Vogell Collection, Sanmiung Vogell, pl. V, 


1b. Head of woman. 


Aanthares, Shape Ao 1 
Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum Bio8. CV II, pl. 72, 5. A, head of woman; B, the like. 


The vases London F28- 


tions of different style an ‘technique. 


reserved, partly painted in white colour directly applied on the clay surface; the yout 
are also painted in white colour apo in the same way. Some details of the head of 
f line, and so are some details of the figure-work on 


drapery 

Nike on the neck of the vase are treated in re 

the inside surface of London F454 and F456. 
The heads wear kekryph 

stripes, and, occasionally. 
Characteristic are th 


eyelids and the brow are esie treated in wavy 


in some cases, to be assimilated into one."* 
thick line, which sometimes looks like a blob. 
filling ornament. 


® have: benn Able-t0: Aisdagulah nwo @itereut shapes “of 





Apulian red-figured dishes: 

hae 1 inclodes vases lke Bruscl R po i pai 
. 66), af Le De Tae en inv. Chr. ’ Il 3 i 

it ce | cy Nee ee London F464 and 


Patroclus volute-krater in Naples 7 

krater in Munich (see also the laver from Locri NS. 1915, 

lg fig. . with the difference that the latter have 
a Ris pa lagers iece foot of the former, 

The aint ity would make us think that the clay and metal 

dishes were, at least in certain cases, 

Shape 2 includes vases like Worzburg 869, I Langlote, 

and is certainly derived from metal dishes like Sigg moter 

ob. eit. . 15, he: 17. Seria serail thence i thn cbc 

krater 


* There are many other of Apulian red-figured plates, 
which I find difficult to with certitude. Here are 
some cxamples: 

ona ake IV dr, pl. 7, 1 and Taranto, CF 
1, Nt Bir 8g: ps LEXY cf. Catania, Li 








| bertini, 
é XVI and Lecee 1709, CV II, 
“the plates Lecce 808-11, 2 OF Th Ty ae 


ig Very common, 


at all, igiare h-plate Bologna, mini PU cr 
III, IV Er, pl. 6, ra, iach neactibice teane & 
(é Lecee 653, CV II, I'V Dr, pl. 7, 3 

nolgna, Pel yin iv ib, 
and Bol “tai legrini PU * 696-704", CF Il, IV Dr 


pl. 34 


, F454, and F456 bear, in addition to the usual heads, other representa- 
The aedicula on the obverse of London iin eae partly 


and the 


ol decorated with openwork embroidery, white or gold horizontal 
, one or several rows of dots. 

e faces. The mouth and the eye are indicated in thinned glaze. The 
lines, and the two lines of the upper eyelid tend, 
On the corner of the mouth there is often a vertical 
Dots in groups of three are occasionally used as 


¢) Lclgrnctad dg Langlotz, pl. 245 (see the plate 


if Robiasoa sad Harcum, pl. LXXXI 
(see the Attic plate “Salonica inv, 48. 448, Robinson, 
Olynthus XTUT, 72, pl. gt). 


1® Scribner saw that this vase and the dish in Toronto are 
alike in le of drawing. 
t On shape see Beazley, EVP, p. 272 also Robin". 
oes . V, pp. 30-1, pl. 28, and XIII, p. 255, pil. 170-!- 
| far as I know, is the only existing shape of Apulian 
recd- with the exception of the interesting variant 


askin, 
Lecce 825, cV It, zy Dr, pi. red 
shape of Apulian red ured lekane seems to be 
esientially always = same; ekanai hase eee 


on either side of their handles cihaseatiogr Mita 
Michigan 2611, CV, pl. XXIX, 9 with Wilno, CV ra i 
CY, Sek £25),3)- 9). The elaborate knob of the Ickane Amste 
IV Db, pl. 6 (Pays-Bas 92), 4 is unusual and 
requires urther examination, 
fi 





The standard sh of the Apulian red- xis is 
that of London 1951. 2-4. t (PLIV,b). Iris of rical, with a 
characteristic foot and a on the lid, ? oat however, 
that the handle of the pyxis lid Villa Giulia 1 ,cV1 _ IV 
Dr, pl. 2, 1, boiota Paieiieis par lid Oxford 
1930. 258 must a vase whieh on to the 
Attic pra, type D aley, ARV, p. TX); eee oo 

in Taranto, one ting a athe ’ 
Gis ctheer tae bead edn eran, . from the 
la clan 
or soc p. 16, 
1 For the shape eeu 16, nae 
48 See for example the heads on London Faas, the Stoke-on- 


Trent plate or the cup London Fy. 
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Tue Group or Lonpon F339 "" 
Panathenate Amphorae ™ 
1. Lecce 860. From Ruvo. CV II, IV Dr, pl. 45, 5. A, head of woman (on the neck, the like) ; 


2. Lecce 865. From Ruvo. CV Il, IV Dr, pl. 46, 2. A. head of woman (on the neck, the like) ; 
3. London Fa39. PLV,= A, head of woman (on the neck, the like); B, the like. 


Barrel-amphora ™ 
London F340. From Apulia. PI.V,b. A, Fig. 5, seated Eros; B, head of woman. 
Mug (Oinochoe, Shape VIII B) ™* 
Lecce 664, From Ruvo. CV IT, [V Dr, pl. 54, 10. Head of Nike. 
Kantharoid Skyphos ™ 
Langlotz, pl. 245. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
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B, the like. 
B. the like. 


Wirzburg 363. 


The amphorae are perforated, and the subsidiary decoration of those of panathenaic type is 
strikingly alike. All have a moulded ring round the neck, which divides it into two areas. The 
lower area on the obverse has a white-gold tongue-pattern and a small head of woman growing 
out of rich plants and resembling the big heads on the obverse of the body.** Round the mouth 
the three panathenaics have a laurel wreath. The floral ornaments are alike, and consist of 
palmettes flanked by tendrils and by small incomplete palmettes. The heads are exceptionally 
clumsy, The line indicating the brow is usually curved, and the eye teers ee the aie of 
a right-angled triangle ™4 with the hypotenuse—the lower line of the upper oes htly curved 
and often extending outside the triangle. The upper line of the upper eyelid mr indicated only 
twice,*® and the dot indicating the pupil occasionally touches the apex of the right angle.28 The 
mouth is no more than a wavy line, and the nostril is omitted on most of the vases.*7 


THe Kantuaros Group 
Aantharet, Shape Ao ™ 

1. London F447. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
London F445. From Anzi. PL. V, d. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
. Cambridge, Museum of Classical Archaeo 7i. PL Via. ‘A, head of woman: B, the like. 
. Cambridge . 252). From Canosa. Cll, IV DE, pl. XLVI, 6. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
spent From Egnazia. CW IT, IV Dr, pl. 54, 1- A, head of woman; B, the like. 

ere oe. From | ia. CV ILIV Dr, Pl 5 5. A, head of woman; B, the like. 

Aa72z. CPV IV Db, pl. 7 (Belg. 88). 3 head of woman; B, the like. 

Ponce Treben, Leesen. Aat. Leesen, pl. 4, 50. ‘A, head of woman; B, the like. 
Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B73. CF II, pl. 72,6. A, head of woman: B, the like. 
. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B72. CY Il, pl. 72, 7: A, head of woman; B, the like. 


Afugs (Oinochoat, Shape VET B} 


PP ie cee i 


Copenhagen inv, 8760. CV VI, pl. 26 Head of woman. 
: Monchoscr eee IV Cz. P 6. Head of Nike. 
Manchester Museum [V Co. reac of Nike. 

. Leiden, ha gin Van Oudheden, G.N.V. 109. ~ 7 Head of Nike (one wing only). 
. Geneva, d'Art et d’Histoire 12126, Head of Ni 

. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B79. CF II, pl. 72, 12. Head of Nike. 


Oimochoai, Shape 1 3° 
oe From Egnazia. A ae ny oes Be ADs: Fe Head of woman. 


2. Lecce 870. From Egnazia. CV IL, IV Dr, pl. 48,2. Head of woman. 
3 Toronto 498. Robinson and Harcum, pl. XI. Head of woman. 


eer eS S 









it T thay only tee types of Aguilas col agired cubits 

1“ 7 know only two types ul -fign amphora : 
the panathenaic and the barrel-amphora, 

Since [ wrote this article I ed to very of London 
F339 the barrel-amphora Geneva 15023 [ ce), which 
I know from a photograp h kindly sent to me by Miss Gustel 
Bruckner (A, woman's re head: HB, the like). 


20 On the shapes of Apulian red-figurecdl mugs see BSR 


XIX, p. 40, note 4 

=“ Langlotz cal this - a kantharos, but it seems to 
me that it is rather au — the he Attic shape that eae 
calls a kantharoid [AR rae : oznan, Wiclkop 
Museum inv. 1903. 793 ao in, pl. 14 Pal 130 eer 1 or 
University inv. 905, Cl ee pe it svres inv. 
196, CY, “575 a 29 is ial 
on GV, pl 48. 57 London Fq40, this ts double. 


= The plants are eed on Lecee 5. On the obverse 
of London Fq4o this area is decorated with a white-gold 
palmette and a tongue-pattern 

™ See, for example, London F340 and Warzburg 863 or 
even Lecce 860. 

See Lecce 860 and Lecce 865. 


8 See Lecce 865, London F. FiO, 140, and Wars Wanbueeia. 

'? ‘The nostril is not mental on VW Urzburg ung 963 sod on the 
reverse of London F339; on hs te latter it is merely a dot. 

™ I call the group so because many of the vases attributed 
ta it are eegrpaheg 

or shape see Caskey and Beazley, Boston, ="55 
fig. 13; Caskey, Geometry, 164; ARY, IX L Most of the 
kantharoi in my list have plastic leaves at a bottom of the 
hard lies. 

"* Apart from the mugs I know six other different shapes 
of Apulian red-figured ainochoe, which seem to be derived 
from Attic prototypes. I call them after Beazley’s numbers 
af corresponding Attic shapes: 


__(a) Oinochoe, shape +: Bologna, Pellegrini PL’ 616, CV 
m Dr, pl. 32, 12; CF Lec 
ay P ce I, Ay ~ pil. gy and 48 and 48. 


Carlsruh 

ie B785, evi I, =r 81, 3. 
€ Taranto C¥' I, I'V Dr, » Vi 
Aton Pel Pellegrini mint BU bee CF It, IV Dr, os = as 


Brunswick AT 
- #0, fT 
(d) Oinechor, shape 58 5a: Bologna, Pellegrini PU 609, 
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. Harrow School. FP. VI,b. Head of woman. 

. Paris, Musée Rodin inv. TC 953. CV, pl. 35, 4. Head of woman. 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Museum. Scribner, pl. XL, 10. Head of woman. 
Formerly Treben, Leesen. Kat. Leesen, pl. 4, 87. Head of woman. 

Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum Biz. CV II, pl. 7o, 2. Head of woman. 
Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B65. CV II, pl. 70, 3. Head of woman.” 
Vatican Y6. Trendall, Vasi Jta!. I, pl. xliii,c. Head of woman. 


Pyxides, Standard Type ™ 


Brussels R252 bis. CV IV Db, pl. 8 (Belg. 8), 5. Head of woman. 

. London 59. 2-16. 82. Pi. VI,c. Head of woman. 

London 1951. 2-4. 1. Two heads of women. Racuges 

Villa Giulia 17615. CVI, IV Dr, pl. 2,1. Two heads of women. (The body of the vase is missing.) 
Melbourne, National Gallery of Victoria 1795 (?). On the body, head of woman. (The lid does not belong.) 
. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B251. CV II, pl. 74, 1. Head of woman. 

. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum Bggt. CV II, pl. 74,2. Head of woman.” 


4 


OW oo chun 


4 


TOPS PS 





Frio. 8.—GENEVA 15021. 


Thymiateria, Shape A ** 
1. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College. Pi. VI,d. Head of woman; Eros. 5 
2. Cambridge (G. 250). From Bari. Gardner, pl. XXXVI, CVI, IV DE, pl. XLVI, 7. Head of woman; Eros. 
Lekane Lids 
. Michigan 2707. ‘ Presumably from Pozzuoli or Cumac.” CV IV D, pl. XXIX, 4. Two heads of women. 
. Oslo, Kunstindustrimuseet O.K. 6226. Pl. VI, b. Two heads of women.” 
Plates, Standard Type 


Formerly Treben, Leesen. Kat, Leesen, pl. 6, 106. Head of woman. 
Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B23o. CV II, pl. 73,9. I, head of woman. 
q. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B2g1. CV MH, pl. 73, 19. 1, head of woman,.** 


i = 


i = 


CV Ill, IV Dr, pl. 32, 15; Sévres 67, CV, IV Db, pl. 95,2; Manchester Museum M.W. 1, 6952 (on loan from the Whit- 

Copenhagen inv, 325, cr VI, IV D, pl. 270, 2. worth Art Gallery), which I call ¢hymiaterion, shape B (see p. 118, 
fe) Oinachoe shape 6: Geneva 15021 (Fig. 8). Pl. VI, ¢). ‘The former was rightly connected by Miss Lamb 
(7) Oinochoe shape roa: Bologna, Pellegrini PU 617, (Cambridge CV 1, IV DE, pl. XLVI, 7, text) with the Canosan 

CV 111, IV Dr, pl. 32, 11; Toronto 386, Robinson and = thymiateria Mayer, pe fash p. 306, pil. 39, 1-2 and 40, 4-5. 

Harcum, pl. LXXI fa variant of this is Lecce 672, CV 11, The latter must be derived from such Attic thymiateria as 

IV Dr, pl. 51, 1). Rs ie Athena NLM. imv. 2241 (Kourounictis in Clas. St. Capps, 
(g) Oinochoe shape z0b: Bologna, Pellegrini PU 618, p. 212, fig. 19, a). | 

CV IIL, IV Dr, pl. 32, 14; Lecce 794, CV II, TV Dr, — On thymiateria in general see Mayer, Apulien, p. 306, pil. 39, 


1. 51, 7. i—2 and 40, 9-5; Wigand, B7b. 122, pp. 1-97; Kourouniots 
pts 7 in Class, Sudies presented to Edward Capes pp. 204-16; Wander- 
11 Hafner associated the two Carlsruhe oinochoai. pool, Hap. 15, pp. 926-7; J. M. Cook, ACH 1946, p. 100, 
22 Linless otherwise stated the heads are drawn on the lid. note 5, Age 

23 Hafner associated the two Carlsruhe pyxides. 2 | came to know this lid through Professor T. B. L. Webster, 


14 Thymiaterion, shape A seems to be most frequent in Apulian 24 Hafner saw the connexion between the two Carlsruhe 
red-figure, and should be distinguished from the type of plates, 
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The subsidiary decoration of the kantharoi differs little from vase to vase: the heads are often 
flanked on either side by a cross-like object, which may represent a torch, while fillets and incomplete 
palmettes are used in the field as filling ornaments.37 The mugs have often a laurel wreath round 
the neck and occasionally a wave-pattern below the figure-work. The oinochoai are usually 
decorated with a double horizontal line round the neck, a tongue-pattern below it, and a wave- 
pattern on the shoulder. The pyxides have often a laurel wreath or a wave-pattern round the 
upper part of the body. | | 

_ In the treatment of heads the eyes are noteworthy. The lower eyelid and the pupil are usually 
represented by a single curved line,** which joins the single or double line of the upper eyelid near 
the inner end. The scalloped reserved edge of the forelock is characteristic. The mouth is 
usually indicated by a dot, and two curls fall down the neck and cover the ear. 

With the vases of the Kantharos group compare the following: 


Kantharot, Shape Ag 


. Lecce 940. From Egnazia. CV II, [V Dr, pl. 54. 7-- A, head of woman; B, the like. 
2. Formerly Berlin, Baurat Schiller Collection. Zahn 416, pl. ¢q. A, head of woman: B, the like, 


Afugs (Oinochoat, Shape VITT B) 
- Lecee 661, From Ruvo. CV IT, IV Dr, pl. 54, 8. Head of Nike. 
. Toronto 470. Robinson and Harcum, pl. LKXXIV. Head of Nike. 
Cracow, Czartoryski Museum inv, 1454. CIT, pl. 16 (Pol. 70), 2. Head of Nike. (The lid does not belong.) 
. Paris, Musée Rodin inv. TC 547. CV, pl. 45, 7 and 9. Head of woman. 


Pyxis, Standard Type 
Warzburg 868. Langlotz, pl. 245. A, Head of Nike: B, head of woman. (The lid is missing.) 


—= 


eho i 


Dish, Shape 1 
Lecce 863. From Ruvo. CV II, IV Dr, pl. 56,9. I, head of Nike. 
Deep Askos, Type A 
Lecce 970. From Ruvo. CV'II, IV Dr, pl. 42,8. Head of Nike. 


Connected with the Kantharos group are the group of Bologna 1366, the Brunswick group, 
and the group of Reading 51.7.13: 


Tue Group or Botocna 1366 


I include the Manchester thymiaterion because of the head of Nike. The two heads of women 
are of different style. 


Otnochoe, Shape 1 
Bologna, Pellegrini PL’ 616. CV II, IV Dr, pl. g2, 12. Head of woman. 
fhymiaterion, Shape A 


Brunswick AT 287. CV, pl. 40, 13. Head of Nike. 


Thymiaterion, Shape B 
sarin r Museum M.W. 1. 6952 (on loan from the Whitworth Art Gallery). PI. Vie. Two heads of women: 
ead of Nike. 


Tue Brunswick Group 


Oinochaai, Shape 1 
1. Brunswick AT307. CF, pl. 40, 7 and 11. Head of woman. 
2. Brunswick AT S08. CY, pl. 40, 8 and 12. Head of woman. 


Greifenhagen associated the two vases, but wron y connected them with Bologna 1366, Lecce 
870 and 869, two oinochoai formerly in the Vogell Co ection (Sammlung Vogell, pl. V, 14 and 16), 
and Lecce 826.4! Of these I attribute Bolog: 1366 to the group of Bologna 1 é: Lecce 870 and 

69 to the Kantharos group; and the two Vogel oinochoai to the Stoke-on-Trent group. Lecce 
826 seems to me entirely different from the other groups and from the Brunswick oinochoai with 
which Greifenhagen also connected it. | 








F See Lecce 942 and the vase in Brussels. Lecee 970, 861, and 863, but wa | ee “x te 
Pa oh nchaermenagr tie’ with Lecce 864. which T attribute to the group of Londo 


ster mugs. 
"On Lecee 94: the line of the lower eyelid joins the line F399. : 
of the upper eyelid at both ends, | ® See Brunswick AT907 and AT 308, C¥, pl. 40, 7 and 11, 
* Langlotz saw the stylistic connexion of this vase with pl. 40, B and 12, and text. . 
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Tue Group or READING 51.7.13 
Penathenaic Amphorae 


1, Reading, University Museum 1.7.13. PL VILa. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
2. Truro, the Cornwall County Museum. Fig. 9. Head of woman. 





Fic. 9.—Truro, Comnwatt Country Museum. Fic, to.—Duscm, Terry Couvece. 


With these compare the following: 


Mug (Oinechor Shape Vill N 
Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuscum B8o. CV II, pl. 72, 10. Head of woman. 


Tue Toronto Group 
Stemless Cup 
Brunswick AT314. CV, pl. 41, 3-4. 1, Eros; A, head of woman; B, the like. 
Lekane Lid 
Toronto 449. Robinson and Harcum, pl. LAXXIT. Two heads of women. 
Panathmaic Amphora 
Toronto 395. Robinson and Harcum, pl. LXXII. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
The line indicating the eyebrow is almost straight, the upper eyelid is parallel to 1t, and the 
pupil is indicated by a line concave to the eye. The treatment of chin and mouth 1s peculiar and 
the nose is very pointed. 


Tue Grour or TARANTO 2996 


This and the next group go together. 
Panathenaic Amphorae 
1. Taranto 2996. CFI,IV Dr, pl. 11,6. From Ceglie del Campo. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
2, Lecce 840. CV I, IV Dr, pl. 44, 1 and 4. From Rugge. A, woman in naiskos; B, head of woman. 
g. Bologna, Pellegrini PU‘ 522-4. CV IIT, IV Dr, pl. 4, 6. Head of woman; B, the like. 
4. Drikow, Count Zdzislaw Tarnowski. Poland CV II, pl. 128, 6. A, head of woman; B, the hke. 
Plate, Standard Type 
Taranto 3008. CVI,IV Dr, pl.11,5. From Ceglie del Campo. I, head of woman. 
Oinochoe Shape 3 
Brunswick AT310. CY, pl. 40,2 and 10. Head of woman, 
Column-Kraters 
t. Reading, University Museum 87.35.32. CVI, pl. go, 1. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
9. Vatican Z26. Trendall, asi Ital. I, pl. xxxvi,gandh. <A, head of woman; B, the like. 
The upper line of the upper cyelid 1s short and touches neither the lower line nor the eyebrow. 


Nostril and mouth are usually indicated. The earrings are mostly circular 
With the group of Taranto 2996 compare the following vases. Greifenhagen attributed the 


first to the painter of the Brunswick oinochoe: 

















@ For the shape sec BSR XTX, p. 40, note 4. 
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Oinochoe, Shape 3 
Bologna, Pellegrini PL’ 611. CW ILI, Dr, pl. 32, 7. Head of woman. 


Column-krater 
Compitgne. CV, pl. 25,4 and6. A, woman and youth: B, head of woman. 


THe AMPHORAE Group @ 


Greifenhagen connected the Brunswick panathenaic with the panathenaics reproduced in the 
Lecce Corpus Vasorum II, pll. 44 and 45, of which I attribute only one to the Amphorae group. He 
further connected the Brunswick panathenaic with a few others, none of which seems to belong 
here. Greifenhagen rightly connected the Brunswick oinochoe with Lecce 979, which I include 
in my list, and with Bologna Pellegrini PU 613, which I place near it. 


Panathenate Amphorag 
t Lecce 842. CV II, IV Dr, pl. 44, 2-9 and 5. From Ruvo. A. woman in naiskos; B, head of woman. 
2. Brunswick AT2go. CV, pl. 39, 4-6. A, head of woman: B, the like. 


Column-traters 
- Bologna, Pellegrini PU’ 582. CV III, IV Dr, pl. 16, + A, satyr and maenad; B, head of woman. 
2. Once Treben, Leesen. Kat. Leesen, pl. 1,42. A, head of woman; B, the like, 


Oinochoai, Shape 3 
1. Brunswick AT3O0. C iD os 49,1 and 9. Head of woman. 
2. Lecce 979. CV II, IV Dr, pl. 41, 1. From Ruvo. Head of woman. 
3. Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B66. CV II, pl. 70,7. Head of woman. 


Stemless Cup 

Dublin, Trinity College. Fig. 10, seated woman: A, head of woman; B, the like. 

The heads resemble those on the vases of the ¢ oup of Taranto 2996; the eyes, however, are 
treated differently. The upper and lower lines of the upper eyelid join and form an angle with 
the apex near the continuous line, which shows forehead and nose slight! convex to the face. The 
eyebrow is arched, and in one case touches the upper eyelid. The nostrils are mostly omitted and 
the mouth usually forms an obtuse angle, 

With the vases of the Amphorae group compare the following : 


Oinochor, Shape 3 
Bologna, Pellegrini PLU'613. CV III, IV Dr, pl. 92,8. Head of woman. 


Column-brater 
Vatican V59. Trendall, Vasi Stal. 11, pl. xxxvi, c and d. A, head of woman; B, the like. 


Tue Copennacen Group 


Five of the vases in my list are in the National Museum in Copenhagen. Four of them are 
said to come from Bari. 


Panathenaic Amphorae 
1. Copenhagen inv. Chr. VIII 107. CV VI, pl. 259, 4. From Bari. A, head of woman: B, the like, 
2, Copen inv. Chr. VIII 16. CV VI, pl. 259, 3. From Bari. A, head of woman; B, the like. 


3. Vaticay NS: Trendall, Vast Ital. II, pl. xxxvii, h. A, head of woman; B, woman in aedicula. (Handles 
4. Vatican V 48. Trendall, Vasi Jtal. 11, pl. xxxvii, g. A, head of woman; B, woman in aedicula. 


Hydria 
Copenhagen inv. Chr. VIIT 111, CV VI, pl. 259, 1. From Bari. Head of woman. 
Stemless Chay 
pas yen inv. Chr. VIIL 19. CV VI, pl. 267, 6 a-b. From Basilicata. I, woman: A, head of woman; 
the like, | 
Dish, Shape 1 
Copenhagen inv. Chr. VIII 26. CF VI, pl. 268, 3. From Bari. I, head of woman. 
Polute-Krater 
Vatican V56. Trendall, Wasi Stal. II, pl. xxxvii,f. A, youth in aedicula (on the neck, head of Nike); B, head of 





“ So named from the shape of the first two vases of my list, 
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In shape, and in the decoration of neck and mouth, the two parathenaic amphorae are alike. 
Compare the patterns on the neck of the hydria with those on the lower part of the neck of the 
amphora no. 1 in my list. | 

The style of the heads of women drawn on these vases is easily distinguishable. The eye 1s 
drawn oblique, and the two lines of the upper eyelid join at the inner ends, The lower eyelid is 
short and does not meet the upper eyelid. The pupil is a thick vertical stroke pointed below, or 
just a dot touching the upper eyelid only, The treatment of the forehead, nose, and nostril is 
typical. For the mouth see especially the dish and the amphora no. 2 in my hist. 

The palmettes in the field and the floral ornament are usually decorated with rows of white- 
gold dots and lines. 


THe Group or Lecce 866 
This contains two vases associated by Romanelli: 


Panathenaic Ampherar ** 


1. Lecce $66. From Ruvo. CV II, IV Dr, pl. 45,4. A, head of woman; B, the like. 
9. Lecce 867. From Ruvo. CF II, IV Dr, pl. 45,6. A, head of woman; B, the like. 


The two vases are perforated and have similar subsidiary decoration, Notice especially the 
treatment of eyes. The two lines of the upper eyelid form an angle, while the pupil and the lower 
eyelid are indicated by a single curved line. 


This study has sought to establish a basis for the classification of Apulian red-figured vases 
decorated with heads of women or of Nike. The style, if poor, is nevertheless interesting, since it 
represents the last phase of development in a school, which, though colonial, started with such 
competent artists as the Sisyphos painter and the painter of the Birth of Dionysos,*® yet rapidly 
deteriorated to the point of producing vases like those here attributed to the Stoke-on-Trent group or 
the group of London F339. | a 

oreover, the vases of the above groups are interesting for their shapes, which often originate 
from Attic red-figured prototypes, and it is satisfactory to find that some of them, for example the 
skyphos of Corinthian type and the mug, retain part of their fifth century precision. The kantharoi 
often have plastic leaves at the bottom of the handles and the pyxides are spherical; the thymiaterion, 
shape A, seems to be derived from native prototypes, and the dishes, no doubt, can be connected 
with metal vases.“* I do not know of any Attic parallel to the Apulian barrel-amphora, which, 
like the late Apulian red-figured volute-krater, is unpleasantly overcharged. 

One would be tempted to interpret the heads of women as representations of the birth of 
Aphrodite,*? but this theory, attractive as it is, seems to me highly improbable and I am inclined to 
believe that they are merely abbreviations of female figures. Noteworthy is the fact that heads of 
men are rarely represented on vases of this class; * this | find difficult to interpret. 

It is evident from the title of this article and the description of the vases in the text that I interpret 
the heads between two wings as abbreviations of a Nike, but the feminine features of these heads 
cannot be decisive in the matter, and the possibility that they may be abbreviated representations of 
Erotes of the hermaphrodite type, so frequent in this period, cannot be excluded altogether, 

| A. CamprrocLou 
University of Mississippt. 


SS ———————_—_—_—_———_—_— a= 


“4 The lids seem to belong. * Three Attic Vases in the Museum of Valletta’ in JAS 1955. 

48 See Trendall, Frubitalictinhe Vasen. See for cxample the oinochoe Carlsruhe, Badisches 

*@ See p. 114, note 8, Landesmuscum Broo, CV II, pl. zo, 6. 

*T On the subject of the rising of Goddesses see Buschor, "Cf Carlsruhe, Badisches Landeamuseum B779, CV II, 
Feldmause im Silcunesheri der Bayerischen Akademie 1997; pl. 79, 1; with Carlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B79, CV 


: and my forthcoming article iT, pl. 7a, 12. 





THE STRUCTURE OF THE JLIAD, ILLUSTRATED BY THE SPEECHES 


In a recent paper (JHS LXXII 1 ff.) is set out the distribution of speeches in the Odyssey, and 
the principles of their arrangement within its principal episodes. It is an obvious and necessary 
counterpart, to apply the same method of study to the Jliad. Though much has been done by Sir 
John Sheppard in The Pattern of the Iliad (1932), he has not made express use of the grouping of 
the speeches; and the present paper is designed to supplement his analysis of their contents by the 
special examination of their positions in the general design. I am still acutely aware of my debt 
to The Pattern of the Iliad; and it seems to me only possible to set out my own suggestions in full, 
at the cost of some ay cates from a work so closely linked in its general theme. 

Speeches in the Jiiad (over 670) are more numerous than in the Odyssey (629 + 8 in Demo- 
docus’ second lay), but their distribution is similar: 7 


Books with 15 speeches or less. : . fthad 1 Odyssey 2 
” 20 * ; . ; . » 4 » 4 
ar 25 7. . . si " » 4 73 5 
.3 30 #3 - . . * a5 7 | 35 5 
a 35 79 . : . * 7 3 a 5 
y 4o 1 - : : : n 3 » 
_ 41 or more 1» = n” I 


The largest number, fifty, is in Odyssey XVII; forty-five are in Iliad XXIV. 

As in the Odyssey, more than twenty episodes in the Iliad are devoid of speeches; mostly bouts 
of fighting, with mere lists of names, sometimes introduced by an invocation (XIV. 508, XVI. 112). 
The peuieance of these must be examined later, as they frequently interrupt the schemes of 
speeches, 

Like the Similes, of which such valuable use was made in The Pattern of the Iliad, every speech 
is necessarily a distinct act of composition, interrupting the action, Sometimes it is interpolated 
into it, replacing a speech-word such as sometimes remains in our text, and ranks as a ae in 
the structure of the episode. Such speech-words are more frequent in the Odyssey (FHS LXXII 10/1). 
The most remarkable sequence of them is in the Laestrygonian ease (Od. X. 105-28), five 
speech-words. Examples in the Jliad are: 7 


IV. 515. Athena poe (of 541-2) between Apollo’s speech (soc 13) and a bout of 
fighting (519-44) which resumes the fighting which precedes Apollo's 
intervention. What seems to be intended is a pair of exhortations to the 
ee ak like XV, 717-41 (Hector and Aias); XX. 954~72 (Achilles and 

ector). 
V. 89. Zeus dveyewv. 
AX. 199. Nestor p§eyEdpevos. 
A. 522. Hippocéon évéynvev traipov. 
XIV. 275-80, Hera dpvue. 
AV. 977. Thunder. 
XVIII. 35. Achilles dpofev. 


But in XXII. 294 where Hector éxéAci to Deiphobus, this is not reckoned as a speech in the 
structure. Nor are the occasional invocations so reckoned; to the Muses (XI. 218; XIV. 508; 
AVI. 112); to Menelaus (IV. 127): to Hector (AT. 299), and to Patroclus (AVI. Gg2): they are 
usually followed by mere lists of names, the unfulfilled programmes of bouts of fighting, like VIII. 
273-4; and sometimes interrupt such fighting. 

These and similar speech-words give the impression that, in some instances, speeches have been 
engrafted on narratives originally ‘ speechless’, not always symmetrically: é.g. XI. 248-63 (where 
Céon wounds Agamemnon without speaking) is the counterpart of 1 38-42 in the composition. 

Sometimes a gesture or other act may take the place of aspeech. In T, 503-28 the structure 1s 


Thetis—<¢ Zeus is silent>—Thetis—Zeus—< Zeus nods and thunders’ 
and as this passage is followed by another quatrain (540-67) 
Hera—Zeus—Hera—Zeus 
the thunder of Zeus is the centre-piece of a sequence of nine. Compare VII. 446-79: 
Poseidon—Zeus—< Zeus thunders > 
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There are very few single speeches: Nestor (XV. 661-66) and Patroclus (XVI. 556-61) 
followed by bouts of fighting: Zeus (XVI. 667-75) ordering the burial of Sarpedon, preceded by 
long narrative, and the setting of the scales (658) which may be its counterpart in this long, irregular 
section (422-083): An anonymous speech (11s, [V. 82-4), on Athena’s descent from Olympus, 
may be the initial item in the composition which follows; if so, the centre-point is Menelaus’ first 
a (184-7) reassuring Agamemnon. Other examples in IV are Iris and Idaecus, and Hector in 

- 497-541 

The Ha of the speeches varies greatly, even when there is not a formal digression, as in those 
of Nestor, But this does not seem to affect their significance. An example is the episode IV. 127-219 
above quoted, where Menelaus replies in four lines to Agamemnon’s twenty-eight. It may be 
sabes that the sequence of ipeeches was planned first, and its framework filled afterwards, and 
perha degrees. ) 

age tke later speeches in a composition are shorter than their eae counterparts. 
This has the effect of hastening the action, and compensating digressions (e.g. IX. 656-713). But 
in XI. 671-821 Nestor’s story is in the latter half of the centre-piece, and his welcome to Patroclus 
(645-6) had been silent, following the description of his cup. | 

Speeches in Groups. But nearly all the speeches, as in the Odyssey, occur in groups. The 
simplest kind of composition is the couplet—question and answer, challenge and reply, pairs of 
exhortations (XIV. 470-85: XV. 718-41), and so forth (XX. 354-72). But this is rare, except as 
an element in a larger composition, where it may be balanced by another couplet. 

Far more frequent is the triplet, ABA, ABB, or ABC. It is the central speec that is significant, 
while the third deals with a consequence. This arrangement, which I have described elsewhere as 
* pedimental ’, may be compared with the ‘ heraldic” designs of gems, vase paintings, and temple- 
sculptures. | 

Based on the triplet are the still more claborate compositions with five, seven, nine, or even 
eleven items, similarly grouped about a centre-piece, and elaborating its preliminaries and sequel. 

These are examples of the double couplet or ‘ quatrain * ABAB, or ABBA, and here it is the 
counter-couplet BA that is significant, or the couplet BB with some antithesis—in effect a twin 
centre-piece. IV. 155-97 (ABAA), V. 787-834 (ABCB). Both groupings are frequent in vase- 


In the very frequent group of five—or ‘ pentad '"—the initial and final couplets may be counter- 
parts, In the Quarrel-debate, I. 59-244, such a centre-picce of five is enclosed between triplets which 
oe counterparts, and enframed between contrasted single speeches from Achilles as vassal and as 
rebel. 

In I. 540-94 a ‘ sextet’ has the pattern AB. AB. CA, 

In Il. 8-440 the scheme is 


AB: CDC: EFG: G: HGI: GDC: GD, 


where the lateral triplets enframe the long speeches of Nestor (D) and the second speech of Odysseus 
(G) is the turning point in the whole episode, between the goddesses (EF) who inspire Odysseus, 
and pase H) his oy eine sereeine by on [an (I). f 
ccasionally a group of speeches is interpolated into a larger composition: in VI. 123-291 a 
ee ee the first half of the long episode of the Suppliant 
Vomen, where the centre-piece is Theano’s prayer (305-11). A major insert may interrupt a 
balanced composition: in III. 250-323 the actual duel (324-34) follows the centre-piece (tis— 
Priam—m1s : 298-323); whereas in XXII the fatal blow (325) precedes Achilles’ speech 931-6. In 
VII. 242-72 the fighting interrupts the second half of the construction as the first half is broken by 
Nestor’s story (124-60). In XVII. 789-817 Apollo's disarmament of Patroclus follows the central 
speech of Patroclus, and is partially compensated by the silent fight with Cebriones (725-30). In 
combat, word and blow were in fact simultaneous, and such dislocation was inevitable; but it 
reveals a certain incoherence, which we may find to be of some importance later, | 
Almost all these groups of speeches lic within one of the traditional books: an exception is the 
sequence XXI, 431-89-XXII, 8-20, where the speeches are: drm hia Sera we UP 
Apollo (8-14)-Achilles. The ais compositions are also usually contained within a book; but 
the Deception of Zeus runs on from V. 190 to XV. 217, and XIV. 1—146 is in structure a prelude 
tothis. And the Fight by the Riverin XX is structurally included in the Battle of the Gods (AX. 1-514), 
of which XXI. 394-513 is the epilogue. On the other hand, a traditional * book * usually istodes 
two or more schemes of specches, and sometimes a prologue which lies outside them all. 
Date of the Speeches. At what stage in the growth of the Epic were speeches—and especially the 
groups of speeches—introduced? Limiting factors are as follows: 
tr) The frequent bouts of silent fighting, which sometimes occur within a composition, and 
sometimes interrupt it, are clearly drawn from a store of mere narrative, which must be assumed 


i 


Examples are:—XII. 329-42; 370-407; XIIL. 952 ff; 457 ff; XIV. 489 fh; XV. go1-49; 583-660; 673-725; XVI. 
2757419; 509-5 


; MM. 999-418; 455-593. 
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to be prior, if not primitive, though continuously supplemented from local and personal 
sources, 

(2) On the other hand, the most elaborate constructions are in the essential episodes of the 
poems—¢.z. Books I. TIX. XVIII. XXII. XXIV. Note, however, the sequence of ten in the Fight by 
the River (XX. 214-380). 

(3) But much of the structure of the Jliad is on a rather small scale, in comparison with the 
Odyssey, where the larger composition of the whole poem is itself pedimental. The Deception of Zeus 
in XIV and its sequel in XV, contain nothing larger than pentads, and the Battle of the Gods in XX 
consists of loosely linked triplets and couplets, whereas the fereti interlude 354-504 contains seven 
speeches, ipa an irregular pentad (376-454). 
| ‘4 That the larger structure of the Jlad is of the same general type, has been already indicated 
in JHS LIT. 280 (fig. 7); that some of its more tangled episodes have symmetry, in p. 278 (fig. 6); 
and that Book I, commonly supposed to be ‘early’, and Book XXIV, reputed to be ‘ late’, are 
most intimately balanced, in p. 256 (fig. 8): both exhibit elaborate structure among their very 
numerous speeches—I has 96, XXiV has 45. . 

(5) The Lay of Dolon *X), sometimes considered (like XXIV) to be ‘ late’, is fully provided 
with speeches, both in the night-adventure itself and in its elaborate prelude; yet at the end, 
Dolon’s arms are dedicated to Athena silently (X. 570-4): 

. (6) The Destruction of the Wall (XII. 1-33) 1s outside the construction, and adjacent to much 
silent fighting (XII. 80-161, 173-210, 255-64, 278-90). The Building of the Wall only appears in 
an epilogue (VII. 446-63). Yet the long Battle al the Wall includes many structural episodes, as 
well as bouts of silent fighting. 

(7) Only in XXIV. 334-467 is there the artifice of ‘ change-of-lead ’ between question and 
answer, which is characteristic of the pedimental stickhomythia of Aeschylus, This may mark a 
terminal phase of development within the Epic. * 

(8) But at present the only conclusion to be drawn from the study of the speeches, is that Iliad 
and Odyssey stand rather close together in the handling of this class of material; and that in some 
parts of the Jliad, especially between XI and XIX, there is greater use of unschematised narrative, 
and less mastery of pedimental composition than in others, and than in the Odyssey. In the Odyssey, 
nevertheless, there are whole episodes devoid of speeches; and the Laestrygonian story is built on 
a structure of five speech-words. 

This homogeneity of literary form, and this powerful instrument for articulation and 
memiorisation, offer a fresh argument in favour of single authorshis for the poems essentially as we 
have them. Though it is Pas that early recitals of great deeds were without rhetorical and 
dramatic element, especially when they formed part of religious ceremonies—like the precursors of 
Attic aoa may be that this artifice as a systematic structure may be one of those ‘ novelties’, 
to which Miss Lorimer has lately drawn attention as characteristic of the latest phase of epic 
composition, which is another way of referring to a ‘ personal Homer’. And the more ambitious 
construction of the Odyssey as a whole, in any event, appears as a further and presumably subsequent 
development in that ‘ personal Homer's” art. 7 

That in both poems there should be passages to which this rhetorical and schematic artifice has 
not been applied—or only partially applied—is, moreover, only what should be expected in so 
gigantic an enterprise. } 





Detarcep Structure anp ANALYsIs oF JLI4p I-XXIV 


___In what follows, the speeches in the Iliad are set out in their structural relations, by the names 
of the speakers. Usually these triads or pentads do not occupy more than one line of print: where 
they do, the centre-piece (always in italic type) is printed lower than the ends. A few of the more 
re ares i esmeetan however, are set out more fully, as in the previous paper on the Odyssey 

S$ LAXXIT). 

In Book I there are two main episodes, the Quarrel ( 4-224), preceded by a prologue (1-42) and 
followed by an epilogue (252-303); and the Counsel of Aeus (321-594), a santa composition, with 
brief prologue and epilogue (32 1-44, 573-94); but interrupted by the brief Visit to Chryse with a 
single couplet (442-56). 


BOOK I (a). THE QUARREL 


17-21 Chryses to Agamemnon [Chryses to Apollo 37-42 
26-32 Agamemnon to Chryses 


* Homer and the Monuments, Oxford, 1950. 
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59-67 Achilles (as vassal) to Agamemnon 





4-Bo Calchas to Achilles (asks for protection) 
45-1 _ Achilles to Calchas (protection granted) 
93-100 Calchas to Agamemnon (restore Chryseis) 








106-20 Agamemnon to Calchas (he will restore Chryseis) 





129-29 Achilles to Agamemnon (reparation later) 
1g!I-47 Agamemnon to Achilles (reparation now) 
149-71 Achilles to A emnon (he will go home) 
173-47 Agamemnon to Achilles (he will take Briseis) 
202-5 Achilles to Athena (threatens violence) | 

207-14 Athena to Achilles (dissuades) 

216-9 Achilles to Athena (consents) 





225-44 Achilles (renounces allegiance) to Agamemnon 


Epilogue 


254-84 Nestor [digression 259-74] to Agamemnon 275 and Achilles 277 
abe_o3 Agamemnon to Nestor _ 
299-303 Achilles to Nestor (warning) 


The Quarrel is one of the most elaborate constructions in the Jliad, The Prologue (17-42) is 
exactly balanced oy. the pHbgue (254-303), in which Agamemnon again makes appeasement 
impossible, and Achilles, like Chryses, can only appeal elsewhere. The centre-piece (106-87) 
states the issue; Agamemnon must have reparation now, and at the expense of Achilles, whose 
proposal is rejected. This stands between the appeal of Calchas for protection from violence, 

ted by Achilles (85-91) and the threat of violence by Achilles himself; averted by Athena 
tore va) : all enframed by the contrast of Achilles as vassal (59-67) and as rebel (225-44). 


BOOK I (6). THE COUNSEL OF ZEUS 





g22-5 Agamemnon to Talthybius 
494-44 Achilles to Heralds (surrenders Briscis) 
qe Achilles to Thetis 
6 3 ane 2 rae os ( by } 
qbs—412 chilles to Thetis (long speech) 
414-27 Thetis to Achilles J 


442-5 [[ Odysseus to Chryses: 451-6 Chryses to Apollo J] 





| 
509-10 Thetis to cus 
(#eus is silent) 
514-5 —>- Thetis to <eus (central) 
518-27 Zeus to Thetis 
(Zeus nods and thunders) 
540-3 Hera to Zeus (asks for information) 
545-50 Zeus to Hera (refuses) | 
ei-g Hera to Zeus (Thetis has been here) 
ai Zeus to Hera (warning) 





473-83 Hephaestus to Hera (be patient) ae " 
2) a Hephaestus to Hera (waren } balances g21—44 


The Counsel of Zeus (322-594) is a single large composition, between a prologue (321-44) and 
an epilogue (573-94) comparing the position on earth and in Olympus. The centre-piece, the 
converse of Thetis with Zeus (505-27), stands between her visit to Achilles (352-437) and the 
altercation of Hera with Zeus (540-67) which stresses the significance of Thetis in the whole story. 
This broad scheme, however, is interrupted by the Mission to Chryse, with two speeches (442-56) a 
far echo of the Prelude (17-42) binding the two halves of Book I together. ti preche position 
announces to Achaean and Olympus alike that the Plague is over and the Quarrel has begun: it also 
fills the interval till the return of the gods from Ocean (425, 493-6). | 








BOOK IT. 
Prologue 
8-15. Zeus to the Dream | 
29-34 Dreamto Agamemnon | 
a2 Agamemnon to Chiefs 
79-33 Nestor (the army assembles) 
110-41 Agamemnon to the army 
157-05 Hera to Athena 
179-81 Athena to Odysseus 
1go-7 Odysseus (praise) | 
200-5 —>» Odyssens (blame) 
225-42 Thersites 
246-f Odysseus to ‘Thersites 
272-7 tig about Thersites —s 
284-392 _Odysseus to Agamemnon (speech of Calchas 929-9) 
497-6) ‘Nestor 7 . 
370-93 Agamemnon to Chiefs 
Epilogue 
412-18 = Agamemnon to Zeus (reply to Dream's message) ” 
434-40 Nestor to Agamemnon } 
441f, The Army assembles :—no speeches 


_ This ts a single composition, and regular, Around the crucial 
the army, stand the power of good, Hera and Ath 
fickle multitude. Nestor’s speeches (79—8s, 
Agamemnon and Nestor respond to those of Zeus and 


( po 5; 371-93); and the final speeches of 
the Dream (3-34). 
BOOK HI. THE OATHS: THE REVIEW FROM THE WALL: THE DUEL OF PARIS 
| AND MENELAUS 
Prologue 
39-57 Hector to Paris 
59-75 Paris to Hector propopes s duel) 
-4 Agamemnon (stays the battle) 
if Hector [ ses truce) 
g7-110 Menelaus (agrees to fight Paris) 
130-8 Iris to Helen 
! 56-60 The Old Men on the Wall 
te bitte Priam 
182-90 riam (on Agamemnon) 
1q2—8 Priam (on Odysseus) 
200-2 Helen (on 7s 
204-24 Antenor (on Odysseus and Menelaus) 
226-7 Priam (on Aias) 
229-40 Helen (on Aias) 


int 
$04-9 
320-35 


a | 
365-8 Menclaus to Zeus (his broken sword 


Epilogue 
a90-4 
599-412 
4ia-l] 
5—¢6 


Idaeus to Priam (summons) 


nen to Zeus (sacrifice) 
Tig (confirming oaths 
Priam (farewell) 
Tig (prayer to Zeus) 
the duel i 40> 
apie 


Menelaus to Zeus (states his com 


——————— 


Aphrodite to Helen 374 Aphrodite saves Paris> 
- Helen to Aphrodite — | 
_ Aphrodite to Helen 
Helen to Paris 


Sie | 
438-46 Paris to Helen 





450-61 


_ The structure is symmetrical. Between the prelude, in which the 
crete, where Paris and Helen are reunited 
Wall (seven speeches, of which the three cen 
Aias), and the oaths tec -aet before and after 
anonymous comments (298-301, 320-3). 
Paris by Aphrodite, is the counterpart 


Agamemnon (resumes the battle), of 82-3 


THE DREAM OF AGAMEMNON 


: speech of Odysseus, blaming 
ena, and the power for evil, Thersites and the 
337-68) are counterparts, like those of Agamemnon 


truce is arranged, and the 
stand Helen’s visit to the 
amemnon and 
anked by two 
lowed by the rescue of 
though this summons also 


each of five speeches 

are about Ollyss | i 
the farewell of Priam 
The second speech of Menelaus, 
of the summons of Idaeus, 


ysseus—between 
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balances the summons of Iris to Helen. These three speeches may perhaps be regarded as statical 
punctuations, of which there are other examples. | 

The speech of Agamemnon at the end (456-61) belongs properly to Book III, and is the statical 
counterpart of 82-3 in the prelude. Menelaus has already reappeared, seeking for Paris (449-54). 
BOOK IV (2). PANDARUS BREAKS THE TRUCE 

7-19 «6Z@eus to Hera and Athena 


25-9 Hera to Zeus 
31-49 <eus to Hera and Athena | 
51-67 Hera to Zeus 
Sip Zeus to Athena 
=4 Tg (trouble is brewing) outside the composfion 
93-103 Athena to Pandarus <Menclaus is wounded 127-47> 
155-02 non to Menelaus 
io4—7 Menelaus to Agamemnon 
pBg—g1 Aga nto Menelaus 
a7 


193- nc apemae reminon to Talthybius 
204-7 Talthybius to Machaon <Menelaus is tended 218-19) 


This double composition (7-72, 93-207) 1s bonded by the anonymous foreboding, when 
Athena descends like a star; a statical punctuation (82-4). 


BOOK. IV (4). AGAMEMNON'S REVIEW 











234-9 Agamemnon (praise) 
242-9 Agamemnon {Pree} } 
257-64 (a) to Idomencus | 
abby; idomeneus replies 
285-91 to Aias. Telamonius and Oileus 
303-9 (6) Nestor to his men 
319-1 Agamemnon to Nestor 
g1b-25 Nestor to Agamemnon | 
938-48 (c€) to Menestheus 
5 Odysseus replies 
33b-63 to Odysseus 
370-400 (@) to Diomedes (long stary) 
o4—10 Sthenelus 
412-18 Diomedes 
422-508 (fighting: no speeches 
909-13 Apollo to Trojans 
514-16 <Athena to Achaeans: reported : 
517-44 <hghting: no speeches 


Between Prologue (234-49) and Epilogue (509-544) are four episodes of three speeches each, some 
composite. In the Epilogue one of the two speeches is only reported (514-16) ; and there are long 
bouts of silent fighting (422-508, 527-44). There is a general impression of lax and inferior con- 
struction, eked out with stock combat-episodes. 


BOOK Via). THE PROWESS OF DIOMEDES 





31-34 Athena to Ares fight ae 
695-09 hting without speec hes 
(95-100) «6wounds Diomedes 
102-5 Pandarus to Trojans 
109-10 Diomedes to Stheneclus 
115-20 Diomedes to Athena 
124-32 Athena to Diomedes 
ta 
171-8 ' Aeneas to Pandarus 
1fo—216 Pandarus to Acneas 
218-28 Aeneas to Pandarus 
230-6 Pandarus to Acneas 
ie 
243-50 Sthenelus to Diomedes 
252-73  Diomedes to Sthenelus 
277-9 Pandarus to Diomedes 
=~§  Pandarus to Diomedes 
287-9 Diomedes to Pandarus <Pandarus killed 290-6 


(287 Aeneas rescued by Aphrodite who is wounded 330 
319-927 Sthenelus captures Acneas’ horses. 
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BOOK V (6) 
948-51 Diomedes to Aphrodite 
35 Aphrodite to Ares (453, of. 720) 
373-4 Dione to Aphrodite 
37 ) wodite to Dione 
g82—415 Dione to Aphrodite (long story) | 
421-5 Athena to Zeus 
428-30 Zeus to Aphrodite 
BOOK V (c) 


440-2 Apollo to Diomedes (warning) 
455-9 Apollo to Ares (to avenge Aphrodite) 

(g61 Ares (= Akamas) enters battle 
464-9 Ares to Trojans | 





472-92  Sarpedon to Hector 
529-32 Agamemnon to Achaeans 
I 
I 


(541-60 Aeneas is fighting 
“bor-6 Diomedes = ee 
bod (608-32 Hector is fighting | 
6339-46 Tlepolemus to Sarpedon | 
04854 Sarpedon to Tlepolemus 
4 Sarpedon to Hector 


(7it Hector and Ares arrive 


BOOK V (d) 
7t4-18 Hera to Athena 
¢arming and chariot 
75) 3 Hera to Zeus (asks leave to enter battle) 
nd eus to Hera (gives leave: against Ares) 
j87-91 Hera (as Stentor) to Achacans 
-13 Athena to Diomedes 
Fa, Diomedes to Athena [ * 
Bab Fe Athena to Diomedes (835 displaces Sthenelus 
872-89 Ares to Zeus (in Olympus) 
Sonat foo maces dered (duds 
7 go4 [no speech: Paeon is ordered (dvexyew, 899) to tend Ares) 
jo7-9 ‘Hera and Athena return to Gimipae | 


Aeneas again with Ares, and Ares alone, as antagonists. The structure of the first is regular: two 
outer groups of four speeehes scparated from the centre-piece of four by two couplets (115-32, 
243-73) introducing the two supporters of Diomedes, Athena and Sthenelus. The centre-piece 
introduces Aeneas, who takes the place of Pandarus in the second episode. But Aeneas is displaced, 
without further speeches (297-327) by Aphrodite, whose return, wounded, to Olympus, furnishes a 
seven-speech composition of which the centre-piece is the triplet of Aphrodite and Dione (373-415) 
with a digression on patience under 2 Selo which has no counterpart. 

In the third episode, a triplet prologue puts Ares into the foreground (440-69), but nothing 
comes of this (till 592-5 and 691) and the six-speech composition begins and ends with Sarpedon 
(472-92, 648-88). In the centre-piece Hector is fighting without speaking (608-32), Aeneas 
reappears (541-60), and Agamemnon and Tlepolemus speak. Much of the narrative is speechless, 
and there are lists of killed and wounded (677-8, 705-7): it looks like a gathering of 
stock-anecdotes. In the fourth episode Hera and Athena support Diomedes, who wounds Ares 
(856-63) and drives him back to Olympus. Central is the couplet of Athena and Diomedes: before 
it, Hera encourages the Achaeans; after it Athena displaces Sthenelus and helps Diomedes to 
wound Ares (835-63). 

In Olympus, the triplet (714-66) in which Hera and Athena obtain leave to intervene is 
answered only by a couplet between Ares and Zeus (872-98); but Zeus orders Paion to heal Ares, 
so a speech is missing here; and the goddesses return in silence (907-9). 

he whole book, and especially the latter part of it, is untidy work; but the pedimental design 
is evident, and the silent sections seem to be supplementary, like the long speech of Dione. 
Between Acneas and Ares, there seem to be changes of plan. 


The Prowess of Diomedes consists of four episodes, with Pandarus, Aeneas with Aphrodite, 
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BOOK VI. ENTITLED ‘HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE ' 
1-36 <fighting: lists 20-36: mo speeches 
Prologue 
46-50 Adrastus to pieces taus (Kill 
5-5 Agamemnon to Menclaus (kill Adrastus 
hoe Nestor to Achaeans (do not take spoils) 
The Suppliant Women 
77-101 Helenus to Aeneas and Hector (proposes embassy) | 


111-15 Hector (concurs in embassy) ; 
123-43 j Diomedes to Glaucus (Lycurgan story) 
145-211 Glaucus to Diomedes (Bellerophon story) 
215-91 . Diomedes to Glaucus 

254-6 Hecuba to Hector 

2ba 85 Hector to Hecuba | 

305-10 Theano's (prayer) (centre) <— 
326-31 Hector to Paris | 

335-41 Paris to Hector 


344-58 Helen to Hector |} 
3 Hector to Helen 
Hector and Andromache 
376-80 Hector to Andromache's women | 


362-9 Stewardess to Hector * 
407-39 Andromache to Hector (advice) | é 
441-05 Hector to Andromache 
aE os Hector to Antigone 
4 H6- Hector to Andromache 
518-9 Paris to Hector 
521-9 Hector to Paris 


VIL 1-16 <fighting: no speeches 


The name-episode Hector and Andromache is not even central, and the structure of the whole 
book has been deranged. In its present form it is contained between two passages of inarticulate 
fighting, without speeches VI. 1-36 and VII. 1-16: the latter really belongs to VI. To the former 
suce two small episodes, the Fate of Adrastus with two speeches (46-50, 55-60) and the single 
speech of Nestor. Both illustrate the growing tension which follows the divine encouragements in 

ook V: the code is to be strictly observed, as to prisoners and as to loot. Similarly, at the end, 
Paris is at last roused to come out and fight (two speeches: 518-9, 521-9). This, however, is 
not a mere epilogue, but the sequel of the visit of Hector to the home of Paris (four speeches: 326-68) 
wherein the centre-piece is the couplet between Helen and Hector which touches the heart of the 
Trojan tragedy. | 

But the Rousing of Paris took time, and the interval has been filled with the meeting of Hector and 
Andromache (three couplets), wherein the centre-piece brings these two face to face, like Helen and 
Hector already. Apart from the time lag above-noted, these two episodes are very close counter- 
parts. Both illustrate on the Trojan side the growing tension and sense of imminent crisis. 

This device for telling two stories at the same time 1s the clue to the earlier half of Book VI, 
and so to the structure of the whole. For the farewells of Hector to Helen and Andromache, were 
not the purpose of his return to the city; nor even his rousing of Paris, the last unexpended reserve 
of Troy. The centre-piece of the whole Book ts the Prayer of Theano, and Athena’s unspoken 
refusal; and the earlier episode of which this is the outcome is a one-sided composition, in which 
the preliminaries to that refusal are to be balanced by Hector’s sole success, the rousing of Paris. 
Those preliminaries, too, needed time; and time 1s gained by the meeting of Diomedes an Glaucus, 
a regular triplet (123-23 ’ enhanced by the pendant stories of Lycurgus and Bellerophon. This 
interlude is the structural counterpart of Hector’s meeting with Andromache. Tragically, the 
personal reconciliation—at whatever material cost—between Diomedes and Glaucus, is the human 
counterpart of what might have been—the reconciliation of Athena; for Helenus, if anyone, knew 
what was in the minds of the Gods, 


BouAty, 7 pa Seoiow tonvbave pypriowm. (VII. 45) 


BOOK VII (a). DUEL OF HECTOR AND AJAX. (6). GATHERING THE DEAD 
1-16 <fighting: no speeches (conclusion of VI) 


Prologue 
24-32 Apollo to Athena | 
34-6 Athena to Apollo 
g#-42 Apollo to Athena (proposes a duel) 
VOL. LXXIV. ‘ 
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(@) Duex or Hecror anp Ajax 
47-53 Helenus to Hector (truce) 
+-g!1 Hector to Trojans and Achacans (challenge) 


qb-102 Menelaus (offers to hight) 
10g-19 n (forbids Menelaus to fight) 


124-60 (Nestor (long story 132-60), outside composition) 
171-4 Nestor (proposes lots) 
179-80 to Zeus 
1gI-9 a bade pelea ey his lot) ~<—— centre 
202-5 an) 
226-32 Ajax to to Elector (b (boasting 
294-43 Hector to Ajax cay ” (duel 244-72) 
279-H2 Idaeus (stops the duel) 


ata—6 Ajax to Idaeus (Hector must begin) . 
288-302 Hector (proposes gifts) <903 gifts exchanged 313 feast 


(6) GaTHERING THE Drap 
327-43 Nestor proposes to gather the dead 


-53 Antenor (give up Helen) 
$57 —b. Paris (will give up spoil but not Helen) 
g60—7 Priam (offer these terms tomorrow) cmight) 
385-07 Idaeus (to Agamemnon) 


Diomedes to Achaeans (refuse surrender of Helen) 
406-11 Agamemnon to Idaeus (grants ee er) 
¢417 burial begun 496 =) 


Poseidon to Zeus (complaint about the Wall 
tat Zeus to ele (vai the enc) 
| at night: 467-75 market 
479«=—s (Zeus dhuetegs all night> 

The main composition, the Duel, is symmetrical, from the proposal by Helenus (47-53) to 
Nestor’s pr | to gather the dead (327-44) which completes the symmetry beyond the two 
speeches ET Hlecto r (67-91, 298-302) in challenge and in appeasement. The centre-piece, between 
two anonymous meen (179-86, 202-5) is where Ajax claims his lot (191-9). 

Before this stands the Prologue, divine initiation of the duel (24-42, three speeches). After it, 
between Nestor’s proposal (327-44) and the actual burial (without speeches) is a short but regular 
composition, The Debate in Troy, : offer of Paris to surrender the spoils but not Helen (348-78), 
the refusal of these terms by Agamemnon, and his grant of a burial-truce. This is co quent on 
the virtual defeat of Hector (270-2) and his offer of gifts (299) after the first encounter, and at first 
sight looks like an epilogue to the 

But here there ts a well-known anomaly, for together with the burial mound, the Achaeans 
built the famous Wall and Ditch. This roused Poseidon’s wrath, and there follows a second ay te 
with two speeches (44663) and night-long thunder from Zeus (479). Into this episode has 
been intruded the Market on the Beach (467-75 without s es). 

Note throughout this book how the scheme of speeches ‘overrides the sequence of the narrative. 
It is not the duel, but the choice of Ajax as champion that is central. Nestor’s proposal is included 


in the main episode, and the offer of terms is spread over two days. 








BOOK VIII. THE INTERRUPT BATTLE (cf. JHS LI, 275-8, fig. 6) 
Prologue in Olympus 
5-27 Zeus to the Gods (refrain from battle) | 
31-937 Athena to Zeus (claims right to advise) 
39-40 Zeusto Athena <41-77 Zeus goes to Mount Ida 


CAariol Scene: Achagan retreat 


€95 thunder 
80-85  <Nestor’s horse) 
93-6 Diomedes to Odysseus (to help Nestor) 
102-11 Odysseus to Nestor 
4193 thunder 
139-44 Nestor to Diomedes 
14b—50 Diomedes to Nestor 
152-6 Nestor to Diomedes 
161-6 Hector to Diomedes . 
4170 thunder 


173-82 Hector to Trojans 
& —97 Hector to his horses 
Centre-piece in Olympus : Agamemnon’s Prayer 
201-7 Hera to Poseidon (to fight) 
as 11 Poseidon to Hera (caution) 
= hf ee Rae (Zeus sends eagle 
: | 


oe Teucer to pcan ¢Teucer wounded 326 
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352-6 Hera to Athena (to go to battle) 

358-80 Athena to Hera ‘. 

399-408 eet 
419-24 = Iris to Hera and Athena (to return) 
427-31 Hera to Athena (let Zeus decide) 
Epilogue in Olympus 
Fie 36 #eus to Hera and Athena 


Hera to Zeus (claims right to advise) 
470-83 Zeus to Hera (foretells his Counsel) ; 


, (486 night 
497-541 Hector to Trojans 
scamp by shore 555-65 


From an earlier analysis (7HS LII, 274) the sequence of episodes is here su satin st 
that of the speeches, showing ny the ieadeats are Giactuated by signs from ete These are, 
however, not quite balanced: the first thunder (75) and the weighing of destinies (69) having no 
counterpart except the mission of Iris (gg9—408). 

_ _Gentral in structure and turning-point in the action is the prayer of Agamemnon (225-44) 
instigated by Hera and Poseidon (201-7) and followed by the momentary success of Teucer 
(281-99). His wounding by an arrow (328) recalls the fate of Nestor’s horse (80-6), but does not 


458 Zeus returns from Mount Ida 


exactly balance it. The two chariot-scenes, however (80-111, 352-431), are counterparts, like 
the claims of Athena (31-7) and Hera (462-8) to aid by advice. The whole composition begins 
and ends with Zeus dominant in Olympus; and the night-encampment, with one speech from 
Hector as an interlude. | 


17-28 amemnon to chiefs (advises retreat) 

32-4 homedes to 4 mnon (he will stay). Gf 697-70 
53-7 Nestor to Diomedes gee 
Boos (guards set; feast 
gb—113 Nestor to Agamemnon (advises embassy) 


115-61 Agamemnon to Nestor 


163-72 Nestor to Agamemnon (send Briscis} 
The Embassy 


197-0 Achilles to Embassy 
mee Achilles to Paivocha} 


(Embassy starts 183 





205-2 (feat 
225-30 seus to Achilles 
308-429 Achilles to Odysseus 
434-005 Phoenix to Achilles [Meleager story 529-99 
eae Pisa ea ike wees 62-6) 
49 Ajax to Odysseus (Achilles is in the wrong 632 
) ye Achilles to Ajax (conditional refusal) seaties 
656-6 ZAchilles and Patroclus sleep: no speeches: cf. 205-23 


ears Agamemnon to Od hat will Achilles do? 
679-5 , n to Odysseus (what will Achilles do?) 
) : — Odysseus to Agamemnon (Achilles will go home) 
697-709 Diomedes to Agamemnon (ignore Achilles and fight again): of. 32-49 


The structure is regular and balanced, except that the Prologue is more elaborate than the 
Epilogue, and there 1s no farewell speech from Achilles in the Embassy after 655, as counterpart to 
his welcome (197-224). He had intended that the Embassy should stay as his guests till morning 
(620-2), so the departure is the more abrupt. This is the frequent device of shortening the 
narrative to quicken the closing movement of a long composition. In the centre-piece, the speech 
of Phoenix has been over engtheneal by the story of Meleager (529-99). 


BOOK 3%. THE LAY OF DOLON 
Prologue. (1) 97-71; (2) 80-196 
97 Menclaus 43 Agamemnon 61-39 Menelaus 65, Agamemnon 
Nestor 87 Agamemnon 103 Nestor = =120 Agamemnon 129 Nestor 
The Night Council : five episodes 
19q 0 «(Nestor @Geyfduevos 41-2 Odysseus 144-7 Nestor 
16-65 Nestor 64-7 Diomedes 169-76 Nestor 
Nestor 192-3 toguards 204-17 to chiefs <— centre-puece 
220-6 Diomedes 234-9 Agamemnon 242-7 Diomedes 
249-55 Odysseus or8 B2 Odysseus to Athena = 264-94 Diomedes to Athena 
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Centre-piece. The Misston of Dolon 

309-12 Hectorto Dolon 9319-27 Dolon 4329-91 Hector’s oath 
The Adventure of Dolon 


341-8 Odysseus to Diomedes g70o-1 Diomedesto Dolon 9378-81 Dolon to Diomedes 
3-9 Odysseus to Dolon p9'-99 Dolon to Odysseus 


401-11 Odysseus to Dolon (where are the Trojans?) 
413-22 Dolon to Odysseus 424-5 Odysseus (where are the allies?) 
427-45 Dolon (Rhesus) 447-53 Diomedes 462-4 Odysseus to Athena 


Epilogue. (1) The Horses of Rhesus 
477-81 Odysseus to Diomedes = 509-11 Athena to Diomedes 
522 <¢Hippocoon évéyrvev Etaipov> 
Epilogue (2) 


5339-39 Nestorto chiefs 544-53 Nestor to Odysseus 555-63 Odysseus 
570-79 6<Dolon’s arms dedicated to Athena: no speech: but ri apes 


This Book consists of two parts, the ight-Couneil of Achaean Chiefs, at which the adventure of 
Diomedes and Odysseus is arranged, and the Adventure of Dolon with the Slaying of Rhesus as a result 
of Dolon’s treachery. There is a double prologue (1-130), and the second part has an epilogue 
(532-79). But as the first prologue is twofold (1-71, 72-136) the Slaying of Rhesus (469-531) should 
be regarded as an inner epilogue (and counterpart of 72-136); amd is so noted in the diagram. 
Thus the absence of epilogue after 296 is explained, and the scene between Hector and olon 
becomes the centre-piece to the whole composition. | 

The Night-Council, dominated by Nestor, consists of a centre-piece (192-217) in which 
Nestor proposes action, between pairs of triplets, introducing Odysseus and Diomedes, and 
developing the project of Diomedes, with Odysseus as his comrade. The Adventure of Dolon 1s a 
single spacious dialogue, with Dolon’s treachery at its centre (401-11). | | 

In the Slaying of Rhesus there are only two speeches (477-81, 509-11), but Hippocoon warned 
by Apollo, pidov 1” évépnvev éraipov, and this unrecorded speech completes the triplet. 

What is notable in Book X, which has been regarded as loosely connected with the rest of 
the Jiiad, is that its structure is strictly and elaborately sedimented: This must be taken into 
account in considering the place of this literary device in the composition of the poem. 


BOOK XI. THE PROWESS OF AGAMEMNON 
[This Book might be better entitled the Wonnading of the Chiefs] 
Prologue : no speeches 
Se The arming of Agamemnon 56-66 Hector and other Trojans 
67-3 Comparison of forces 64-130 silent fighting 
The Wounding of Agamemnon 
131-5 Peisanderto Agamemnon 1938-42 Agamemnon to Peisander 
163 ¢Trojans retreat to the city 
185-9. Zeus to Iris (to warn Hector) 200-9 Jris to Hector 
at éInvocation to Muses: silent slaughter 
248-63 (Koon wounds Agamemnon: no speech: killed: balances 191-5 
276-9 Agamemnon to chiefs (to carry on): Agamemnon retires 283 
The Wounding of Diomedes 
286-90 Hector ¢299 invocation to Hector: list of fallen 
g19-5 Odysseus to Diomedes 


q17-19 Diomedes to : 
3 (fighting: Aeus intervenes:* Hector arrives 
| 347-8 Diomedes to Odysseus <— centre 
q62-67 Diomedes to Hector (fails to wound him) 
Paris wounds Diomedes 


Bo-3 Paris to Diomedes 

Baie Diomedes to Paris ¢Diomedes retires: Odysseus alone 401 

The Wounding of Odysseus 
-10 Odyss alone)  <fighting> 430-3 Socos to Odysseus 

= oe pete! S WOUF Ohenh 

441-5 Odysseus to Socos (kills him) 450-5 to Socos (dead) 
The Wounding of Machaon 

465-7! Menclaus to Aias (to help Odysseus) 


SOS ¢<Paris wounds Machaon: no speech _ 
RII-15 Idomeneus to Nestor (carry off Machaon) 
525-90 Cebriones to Hector 

hay (Zeus frightens Ajax: long fighting 








ate intervention may indicate an ‘undeveloped * interpolation. 





1 Camalty list following Zeus’ i 
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The Wounding of Eurypylus 
587-91 Eurypylus (wounded by Paris, calls to Aias) 
606 Popes to Achilles [604 introduces Patroclus 
608-15 Achilles to Patroclus (sends him to Nestor) 
. : Patroclus to Nestor  <¢Nestor’s cup 695-7> } 
6 4 Nester to Patroclus (long story) | 
16-21 Patroclus to se (asks for news) 
823-396  Eurypylus to Patroclus 
—41 Patroclus to Eurypylus 


XI. The Prowess of Agamemnon. 

The title-episode, interrupted by the wounding of Agamemnon, only occupies ll. 1-283. The 
arming-scene, without speeches (1-130), is followed by one couplet (Peisander-Agamemnon 131-42) 
and a speechless rout of the Trojans; then by a couplet (Zeus—Iris 186-209) warning Hector to 
bide his time; then Agamemnon, wounded by Goin without speech—the counterpart of 
Peisander’s end—orders the Achaeans to carry on, and himself retires. 

The remainder of the book consists of episodes, in which Agamemnon, Diomedes, Odysseus, 
Machaon, and Eurypylus are wounded—three of them by Paris—and finally Patroclus is introduced 
(604-41) in a more formal composition ; and sent by Achilles to Nestor for news, This 1s the 
beginning of the tragedy of Patroclus, which only ends with the rescue of his body in Book XVII. 

The second episode (286-401) contains six speeches; the centre-piece is the arrival of Hector 
and the intervention of Zeus (336); but the wounding of Diomedes by Paris follows the fourth 
speech, and effects his withdrawal, already planned by Zeus. In the third episode aes 
which is central, Odysseus is left alone, and is wounded. The fourth (465-562) brings Menelaus 
and Idomeneus to help Odysseus and Nestor; but the speech of Cebriones to Hector is another 
episode, and is followed by long fighting, mainly around Ajax. ca a well-constructed episode 
with eight speeches brings news to Achilles, through Patroclus, who thus begins his tragic career. 


BOOK XII. THE FIGHT AT THE WALL 
Prologue 
1~93 The Fate of the Wall: no speeches 


The Advice of Polydamas 
61-79 Polydamas to Hector (proposed foot-fighting): ¢f- XIII. 116-7 
élong fighting: no speeches 
164-72 Aias to Zeus (in vain: Zeus favours Hector) 
(long fighting 200 f. omen of eagle and snake 
211-29 Polydamas to Hector (retire) | 
231-40 Hector to Polydamas (253 omen of wind 
<Polydamas ox corifnge 
969-76 Aias (encourages Achacans) 
The Prowess of Sarpedon 
gi0-21 Sarpedon to Glaucus 


(fighting 
343-50 Menestheus to Thoétes (calls for help) 
354-63 i Aostes to Aias | 
ap Pa Aias to A. Oileus (to help Menestheus) 
¢fighting: Glaucus wounded 387 
409-12 Sarpedon to Lycians 





(278 omen of shower of stones 


Epilogue 
Hector to Trojans: ¢f. XIII. 150- 
ie Mis cfighting at the Wall 


This Book contains two distinct pedimental episodes te goth 310-412), both interrupted by 
bouts of fighting (80-162, 320-42, 378, 381, 442-71). e Fate of the Wall is a loose prologue; 
Hector’s speech an epilogue, both with more silent fighting. 


BOOK XIII. THE FIGHT AT THE SHIPS 
(Zeus looks north: Poseidon, disguised, enters the battle 


Poseidear dis . i 
47-58 Poseidon 68-75 Ajax Oileus 95-124 Aijas T. 
150-4 Hector (attacking on the left) 

219-20 Poseidon 222-30 Jdomeneus 292-48 Poseidon 


59 Idomeneus 255-8 Meriones 260-5 Idomencus 
1-73 Meriones to Idomeneus _ 
275-94 Idomeneus 307-10 Meriones 312-27 Idomencus 
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47 f. Zeus intervenes 
374-82 Idomeneus to Othryonecus 
a (387-92 fighting 
414-16 aca (kills Brose) Pine 
423~44 | ee ay PS 


one ir ia ty Ae 
463 , _Deipho fences 


4f1-6 | to Meriones and Antilochus 
527-619 (fighting: no speeches 
Aias and Hector 


620-39 Menelaus Gone hadien eae tay re 
| < in 75 fresh start on le 

726-47 Polydamas 7gi-3 Hector : 

9-73 ——> Heitor to Pari 775-07 Paris to Hector — 

2-20 Ajax to Hector 824-32 Hector to Aias 


Four pea episodes with regular schemes of speeches are interrupted by bouts of silent 
fighting. The isolated speech of Menelaus may mark the place for another such episode. 


BOOK XIV. THE DECEPTION OF ZEUS 


The full setting of this episode and the Awakening of Zeus in Book XV, begins far back with 
Poseidon’s intervention (XIII. 47-58 229-30, 292-8, 347) and does not end till Apollo restores 
Hector to the battle (XV. abe} for the attack on the ships (343-6). Both the Deception and the 
Awakening are interpolated in the continuous narrative of Poseidon’s rally of the Achaeans. The 
sre episode rallies the Achaean leaders wounded and withdrawn in Book XT. and Poseidon restores 

em to action. 


A. Prelude. The Wounded Leaders. 

3-3 Nestor to scans (he on return to pee 4 

AI Aga memnon to Nestor (disconsolate): cf XID, 811-90 
a 3 estor to Agamemnon sage fsan of the battle) : 

[but AIT. 812-20 Agamemnon was speaking to Hector] 
65-81 Agamemnon to Nestor (prepare to embark) 
—e. a--— 
ae Odysseus to J : A ee ane him) 
I Agamemnon to Odysseus (what alternative: 
tietas Diomedes to Agamemnon (return to battle) 
199-46 Poseidon (disguised) to Agamemnon (leads to attack) 
(Poseidon shouts: Hera sees him (contd. 964 





_B. The Deception of Zeus begins with three regular episodes of five speeches, wherein the 
oath of Hera counts as spoken (278-99), but note that the counterpart episode (XV. 104-41) has 
only four speeches. 

G. Poseidon in Battle, with six speeches: central is the couplet for Polydamas and Ajax (433-74) 
preceded by the advance led by Poseidon (387-429) and the wounding of Hector. At the close 
(508) an invocation to the Muses introduces a ong list of encounters. — 


* A. The Wounded Leaders return (see above) 
| Nestor 42-52 Agamemnon 52-63 Nestor 
104-8 Agamemnon rio—32 Diomedes (rebukes him) 
139-45 Poseidon 


212-3 Aphrodite 19-22 Aphrodite 
293-41 Hera 249-62 Hypnos y eecenten y 271-6 Hypnos 278-9 Hera swears) 


a Zeus or—11 Hera : q90- Hera ‘aieg. Fo 
89 : be 319-28 seus to Hera ‘e a Mes 2 


C. The Wounding of Hector: Poseidon in the Battle? 
57-60 Hypnos to Poseidon 364-77 Poseidon to Achacans 
ries | (Alas wounds Hector: no speech: of. XV, 221-35) 
454-7  Polydamasto Achaeans 470-4 Ajax to Polydamas <— cenire 
479-85 AcamastoAchaeans 501-5 Peneleos to Trojans 
¢Achaean rout 
<Invocation to Muses: ¢f. XVI. 112 
509 {Long list of heroes: Aias still central 





* In this section six speeches are in three pairs. 
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BOOK XV. THE REPULSE FROM THE SHIPS 
B’, The Awakening of Zeus: counterpart to XIV. 190-956 
14-93 Zeus 36-46 Hera, 


104-12 Hera to Gods. 
i Bs Ares 128-41 Athena 146-8 
I 


: i go-1 Themis 93-9 Hera 
<eus 49-77 (foretells fate of Troy and Achilles)” - 
pHera to Iris and Apollo 
a3 i? 1 y2or-4 Tris = 206-17 Poseidon 


C’. The Healing of Hector: counterpart of XIV. 3-146, 957-509 

221-95 Zeus to Apollo (restore Hector) 244-5 Apollo to Hector 

247-32 Hector to Apollo , 

254-51 Apollo to Hector (restores him) § 286-99 Thoas to Achaeans 

goo-96 (long fight without speeches 927-42 list of names 

These two episodes form a continuous composition with Book XIV: A, B, C, B’, C’. The 
side-panels A and C’ being linked by their themes of returning leaders, and C, while related to C’, 
being the central though transitory achievement of the intervention of Poseidon which links A 
with C. 
BOOK XV (cntd.). THE REPULSE FROM THE SHIPS 


Hector orders the atiack on the Ships 
347-51 Hector to Trojans q72-6 Nestor to Zeus 
377 {ous toads 
999-404 Patroclus to Eurypylus 425-9 Hector to Trojans 
The Prowess of Atas and Teucer (centre-piece) 
437-41 Aias 467-70 Teucer 472-7 <Aias 


The Attack on the Ships 
486-99 Hector to Troj 
502-13 Alas to Athans 5938 Hector to Melanippus 561-4 Alas 
569-71 Menelaus to Antilochus (killed 576) 
583-41 (Hector counterattacks 
492 Clong fight: no speeches 
599 €The prayer of Thetis is fulfilled 


Epilogue. Fire on the Ships 
661-6 Nestor to Achaeans 


677 ¢(Aias and the ship-spear 686 Trojans retire 
élong fight 694 Zeus helps Hector 
717-25 Hector to Trojans: calls for fire (centre-piece) 


733-41 Atas to Danaans. 


The latter half of Book XV, from which it takes its title, is comy of three panels of speeches; 
followed by much silent fighting, and an Epilogue, also broken by long fighting, so that the last 
two speeches (717-41) form a pair of exhortations. The statement that the Prayer of Thetis is 
now fulfilled (599) is embedded in long narrative, as it were a note for further elaboration. 

This is one of the clearest examples of the partial superposition of speech-structure on bouts of 
silent fighting (592-660, 667-716). The first episode has only two speeches (372-404), but the 
thunder of Zeus is central, and seems to count as speech. 

In the larger structure, Book XV is the counterpart of XIII the aight at the Ships, which has 
similar loose construction, and joins with it to fill the interval between the departure of Patroclus 
(XI. 606-841) and his return to Achilles XVI. 2; while it is itself bisected by the Deception and 
Awakening; and these are separated by Poseidon in Battle. 


BOOK XVI. PATROCLUS 
The Arming of Patroclur 
7-19 Achilles to Patroclus 
21-45, Patroclus to Achilles (may he fight ?) 
49-100 Achilles to Patroclus ’ 
112 invocation to Muses : fire on ships I 
126-9 Achilles to Patroclus (he sees fire on ships): <—— Patroclus shall arm (¢/. 131-9) 
a RA “enasherenaas 
“8 ; ¢Patroclus goes oul 
233 Achilles to Zeus 
ol Patroclus to Myrmidons 
275-419 <long fight: no speeches 
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422-5 Sarpedon to Lycians 
4994 #eus to Hera 
440-57 Hera to Zeus 
Bt ¢Patroclus wounds Sarpedon> 
492-501 on <dies 505? to Glaucus * 
54-26 Glaucus to Apollo ) 
336-47 Glaucus to Hector 
% ‘Pitreclas to Az ( fee arn ) 
—* Falrocius to Ajax (seize ! on's arm 
fightin without speeches > 


Aeneas to Meriones 


5 Meriones to Aeneas 

Eb 7-4 Passos to Meriones z 

32-56 (fighting without speeches> 

658 (Zeus sets scales sae ees 

663-5 <Patroclus carries off Sarpedon’s arms 
667-75 Zeus to Apollo (send Sleep and Death) 
676-83 (Apollo sends Sarpedon’s body to Lycia 

The Death of Patrocius. 

707-9 Apollo to Patroclus (warns him to retire) 

721-5 Apollo to Hector (to fight Patroclus) 

743 ¢Patroclus kills Cebriones> 
745-50 Patroclus (about Cebriones) : 

78g-817 (Apollo disarms Patroclus: Euphorbus wounds him 807 

830-42 Hector to Patroclus 
B44— Patroclus to Hector (Patroclus dies 8555 
859-61 Hector to Patroclus . 


The composition of Book XVI is simple: 
fae But though Sar 
ine episode is concerned with the capture of his arms, by the help of Ajax ( 
Patroclus 
Meriones 


440-57), 


pee deliberation of Zeus, 
request of H 


But this composition is interrupted by a 


three regular episodes, of seven, eleven, and six 
in 481 he does not die till 505, and the remainder of 
56-61). The appeal of 
is balanced by that about 


on 1s wound 


(958-81) is central; the triplet about Glaucus (492-5. 7 
(611-31) before the arms are carried off; and the conpiet for Zeus and Hera (432-5, 
and his single speech to Apollo (667-75), fulfilling (6 the 
era (453-6). 

long bout of silent fighting (569-607) and by another in 


which Zeus makes up his mind (644-56), and there is no final counterpart to the opening speech of 


Sarpedon (422-5) except the silent 


intervention of Apollo (676-82). 


BOOK XVII. THE PROWESS OF MENELAUS 
t-60 Death of Euphorbus, who had first wounded Patroclus 
Euphorbus 12-17 =Menelaus 14-32 Euphorbus 94-42 
The Arming of Hector 
75-81 Apollo (as Mentes) to Hector (pairing the horses): of. 927-22 
gI-105 pad (soliloquy) 120-122 to Ajax: of. 1. Eady 
130-2 (Hector carries off the arms of Patroclus 
134-7 oad oe the body 
142 aucus to Hector (reproaches) ) -. A 
170-62 Hector to Glaucus — } [insertion] 
184-7 Hector to Trojans (to wait till he rearms) 
188-97 (Hector goes to rearm 
201-7 ——> ews to Hector (he will not be allowed to return home) 
210-14 ¢Hector rearms 
220-32 Hector to Trojans (offers reward for death of Aias) 
oat Ajax to Menclaus; Menelaus to Ajax (cf. g1-105) ~ 
250-91 long fighting [be Ps 142-182 
927-32 Apollo (as Peryphas) to Aeneas (to encourage) 
335-41 Aeneas to Hector 
<long fighting 401-2 Achilles still ignorant> 
415-19 Tis “Ayondy = gti-2 tig Tpcocov 
The Rescue of the Horses 
426 ¢the horses of Achilles» 
goer Aldea A ho wishes and fight) 
q imedon to Autom WhO 1 cs to stay a rut 
45 Automedon to Alchonee " 


ee 


501-6 
538-0 


Hector to Aeneas (seeing horses retreat) — 
Automedon to Alcimedon 
tomedon to Ajax and Menelaus 


Automedon to Aretus (spoils) «542 Automedon and horses retire> 
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The Rescue of Patroclus’ Body. 
545 (Zeus sends Athena to help Achaeans) 
sgb-9 Athena {as Phoenix) to Menelaus 
jo1-b Menelaus to Phoenix (Athena): rescue Patroclus’ body 
586-90 Apollo (as Phaenops) to Hector _ 
295 (Zeus thunders, favouring Trojans 
397 p20 fighting 
21-2 Meriones to Idomeneus  <Idomeneus retires) _ 
629-47 Ajax to Zeus (prays for light) ¢Zeus favours Trojans 





652-5 Aas to Menelaus 
669-72 Menelaus to Atas and Meriones 
685-93 Menelans to Antilochus (sent to Achilles) 
14 Menelaus to Ais 
716-21 «6Atas to Menelaus 





J22 ¢they carry off Patroclus 
748-61 din their absence, the Achaeans are defeated) 


XVII. This book only partly celebrates Menelaus, who recurs with Aias between other 
episodes and miscellaneous fighting. The death of Euphorbus (1—6o) is the sequel of XVI. The 
long withdrawal and rearming of Hector centres on the warning of Zeus (201-7) between two 
interventions of Apollo (75-81, 327-32) and dialogues of Menelaus and Aias: the dialogue of 
Glaucus and Hector (142-82) is uncompensated; and the speech of Aeneas (335-41) marks the 
return of Hector, and a long struggle ends with a pair of anonymous speeches (415-22), recalling 
attention to the strugple for the body of Patroclus. ss 

The Rescue of the Horses (423-542) is a regular composition, centred on the speech of Hector to 
Aeneas, a remote counterpart of Aeneas’ words (335-41). | 

The Rescue ee Body consists of two balanced compositions of five speeches (556-647, 652-721), 
the first broken by a sign from Zeus (595) and a spell of fighting (597-b20); the second centred on 
Antilochus’ message to Achilles (685-93) which prepares for the actual rescue (722) and the rout 
of the Achaeans (748-61). 

Thus the larger structure shows the struggle for the body of Patroclus, interrupted centrally 
by the rescue of the horses; and some confused fighting (342-422). But the message to Hector 
(327-41) might have led to something more significant. 


BOOK XVIII. THE MAKING OF THE ARMOUR 
Prologue 
6-14 Achilles (alone) 4, oe 
21 Antilochus (news) 
52 Thetis to Nereids 739-7 Thetis to Achilles 79-93 Achilles to Thetis 


) Thetis to Achilles ecy) 
98-126 Achilles to Thetis oar Thetis to Achilles 140-4 Thetis to Nereids <Thetis to Olympus 


35 (Achilles potev (Thetis hears) > 


138, 145-7? 
158-64 (struggle for body of Patroclus> 
‘chilles Show 
17o-Go Iristo Achilles 182 Achilles to Iris — 
184-6 Iris to Achilles = 188-95 Achilles to Iris (no arms) 
197-201 Jris to Achilles (° shout ") | 
203-4: Achilles shouts: Patroclus rescued 231-37 
ae ) H ees Poladastas a Achilles to Myrmid 
205-309 ector to Poly ; q24—-42 cs to Miyrmdons 
‘Patroclus’ body tended 949-55 
357-9 Zeus to Hera. 361-7 Hera to Zeus 
369 éThetis enters Olympus) 
985-7 Charisto Thetis 992 Charis to Hephaestus 
ab ei Hephaestus to Charis to Thetis 
g-61 Thetis to Hephaestus (her request) 469-7 Hephaestus 
468-617 éthe maak king of the armour) 


XVIII. This book—apart from the description of the armour—is one of the most regular in 
construction. The prefatory speeches of Achilles and Antilochus are supplemented to a triad when 
Achilles ®yeofev fox} and Thetis hears. The counterpart-epilogue is XTX. 1-36. Her reception of 
the news centres on her prophecy of Achilles’ death (95-6). The centre-piece in which Achilles 
emerges, and shouts though unarmed, centres on his reappearance and the rescue of Patroclus 
(209-42). The counterpart to his colloquy with Iris (170-201) is the reaction among the Trojans 
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(254-307) the Myrmidons (329-42) and the Gods (959-67). _ The visit to wi i es balances the 
visit to Hephaestus; and the description of the armour has its own symmetry, for which see my 
Who Were the Greeks ?, 1930, pp. 377-70. 

BOOK XIX. THE END OF THE FEUD 
Epilogue to XVII 


7-11 Thetis to Achilles (gives him the arms) 
Thetis balances XVIII. 1-95 


Re Jiati 
56-74 Achilles to Agamemnon 
a Agamemnon to chiefs (story of Heracles) 
hilles to Agamemnon 





146— Achilles : 

H 583 Odysseus to Achilles 

iia igamemnon to Odysseus (Agamemnon will swear) 
199-214 Achilles to ae wae ae 

216-37 Odysseus to Achilles 


, (238-51 presents and Briseis> 
258-65 Agamemnon (oath) 
270-5 Achilles (oath) 
287-300 ~— Briscis to Patroclus 
305-8 Achilles to chiefs (refuses to eat) 


315-9; Achilles’ (lament) Ls 
8 eus to Athena (gives food to Achilles) 
400-4 Achilles to horses «Achilles rearms g64 


: Xanthus (horse) to Achilles 
aos Adit eee 

The epilogue to the Arms 1-36 balances XVIII. 1-35. The centre-point of the Reconciliation 1s 
ee earpiece promise (185-97) not the actual oaths (258-75). The double scene which follows 
(2 xd 23) is epilogue to the whole story of Patroclus and the Feud, and reconciles Achilles to the 
Gods (341-8). 

BOOK XX. THE BATTLE OF THE GODS. (A) 
1-12 (Zeus bids Themis summon the Gods> 


16-18 Prologue. Poseidon to Zeus 90-30 Zeus to Poseidon (a) 
91-74 list of gods on either side> ; 
83-5 Apollo (asLycaon) to Acneas 87-102 Aeneas 1o4-g Apollo ” 
115-31 Hera to Poscidon and Athena —_143-43 Poseition to Hera = (c) 
178-98 Achilles to Acneas 200-58 Acneas to Achilles (pedigree) (6") 
dlong fighting: ¢f. 344-52 
293-308 Poseidon to Gods 310-7 Hera 432-9 Poscidon 4, 
344-52 Achilles to Aeneas (saved by Poseidon) (b") 
354-63 Epilogue. Achilles to Achaeans 966-72 Hector to Trojans (a’) 
Achilles and Hector 
376-8 Apollo (warns Hector) 389-92 Achilles (to [phition) 
399-418 long fighting 
425-9 Achilles to Hector $31-7 Hector to Achilles (d) 


435 “Athena diverts Hector's spear: Apollo saves Hector> 
449-54 Achilles to Hector | 
<more fighting 


The Battle of the Gods must be studied with its sequel the Battle by the River; for the centre-piece 
is the futile encounter of Achilles and Hector (XX. 354-455) and all that precedes is a complex 
alternation of divine interventions with the encounter of Achilles and Aeneas, preliminary to the 
formal challenges of Achilles and Hector (425-37), who are not yet allowed to fight in earnest. 


BOOK XXI. THE BATTLE BY THE RIVER 
I-33 «more killing by the river> 
Lycaon and Asteropaeus 
4-63 Achilles (seeing Lycao 
Be Lycaon to Achilles 


Qo-11g Achilles to Lycaon 
199-95 Achilles to Lycaon ( 





r 55-60 Asteropaeus to Achilles 
t =O Ac : oT Oe Les | 


205-10 
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2 Scamander to Apollo ériver-fight> 
47 Poseidon to a an is 


491-41 Fiera to Hephaestus -69 Scamander to Hephacst 
sho 76 Scamander to Han 379-30 a ens to Hephaestus : - 


The Battle of the Gods. (B) 

$94-99060Ares to Athena 

410-4 Alhena to Ares a Hera to Athena } (f) 

es Athena to Ares and / Aphrodite.” 
4 9 Poseidon to Apollo 2 eg to Poseidon = (g) 

72-7 Artemis to coor Be nah Hee ra to Artemis 
gt—501 Hermes to La (f) 
509-10 Zeus to Artemis =F 2-3 Artemis to Zeus 





(é’) 


a) 


This book, of which the Scamander fight is only the centre-piece, begins and ends with exploits 
of Achilles, which run on into Book XXII. It is also a sequel to the Battle of the Gods, with a formal 
papa ite coniposition (383-525), a counterpart to the affair of Lycaon anc Asteropacus (1-210) if 
that be regarded as the provocation to the Scamander. On the larger plan, the whole of Book XXI 
is the pendant to the earlier Battle of the Gods (XX. 1-352) before the futile encounter of Achilles and 
Hector (353-504) which—as its opening (354-72) shows—marks a principal advance in the plot. 
There are, however, passages of mere killing (XX. 156, 393-418, 455-504; XXI. 205-10). The 
last lines (after 526) really belong to XXII. 


BOOK XXIL THE DEATH OF HECTOR 
Prologue 
AXI. 591-6 Priam to Trojans in flight 


553-70 Agenor to himself (incited by Apollo) 
ao Agenor to Achilles 


XXII. “8-1 pollo (as Agenor) to Achill 
aes. Achilles to bet sais = 
Hector alone 
38-76 Priam to Hector 
Hecuba to Hector (a) 
99-130 Hector (alone) 
{the race round the walls> 
168-76 Zeus to Athena 
176-81 Athena to Zeus 
183-6 Zeus to Athena 
(Athena descends 186-7). 
{race> ‘Seales 209-2193) (b) 
216-243 Athena to Achilles ) 
229-31 Athena (as Deiphobus) to Hector 
293-7 Hector to Deiphobus (Athena) : 
299-46 Athena (Deiphobus) to Hector | 


The Death of Hector 
250-9 Hector to Achilles 
261-72 Achilles to Hector 
| ‘Achilles throws 273) 
2790-88 Hector to Achilles : 
(Hector throws 289) (295 dca Deiphobus> | 








297-305 Hector to himself <sword) 
331-5 —> Achilles to Hector 
chits 925> 
938-49 Hector (dying) 
345-5 Achilles to Hector 
356-6 (cies ) 
365-6 Achilles 
Epiloen 
373-4 Achaean Tig 
370- Achilles to Achaeans 
416-28 ae a 


(a°) 
431-6 Hecuba | 


450-9 pes 
pee} Andromache (twice) 
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XXII. The structure is regular, and clear. The cco lines 1-24 continue the episode of 
Agenor (XXI. 526-611). The lead-in between Priam, Hecuba, and Hector (38-130) is 
answered by the Epilogue—Priam, Hecuba, and Andromache (416-514). Between these, divine 
ordinance (68-24 ) balances human fulfilment (250-366) with Achaean commentary (373-94) 
leading to Achilles’ outrage on the corpse (395-403), which is supplementary; and the outrage 
itself (395-403) is beyond words. But this ma be Achaean counterpart to Trojan lamentation. 
There is no more for Gods to do till Book XXIV 


BOOK XXII (a). THE BURNING OF PATROCLUS (1-261)! 


6-11 Achilles (summons to mourning) 
19-23 Achilles to Patroclus’ ghost (Achilles promises offerings) * 


3-59 Achilles (persists in mourning 
aacns Patroclus’ ghost to Achilles 
q4-107 Achilles to Sogienrstd 
a pyre begins> 
144-51 Achilles to Spercheius 
146 Achilles to Agamemnon (to stay the mourning) + 


(161-77 pyre finished> 
179-83 Achilles to Patroclus’ ghost (preparations completed) * 
205-11 Iris to Winds 
230-48 Achilles to year inh ae (gather the ashes) 
249-61 ¢the tomb and the prizes} 
BOOK XXIII (6). THE FUNERAL GAMES (262-897) 
The Chartot-race 
272-86 Achilles (invitation) 306-48 Nestor 409-16 Antilochus 
426-8, 499-441 Menclaus to Antilochus i 
449-5 Menelaus to his horses‘ 


474-81 Aias Oileus 483-7 Idomeneus 492-8 Achilles to Idomeneus and Aias 


457-72 %Idomeneus 


The Prizes 
536-6 Achilles 5493-54 Antilochus 5568-62 Achilles 
p70-85 Menelaus = =587-95 Antifochus 602-11 Menelaus 
18-23 Achilles to Nestor 26-50 Nestor (thanks) 


Boxing and Wrestlin ry 


658-63 Achilles 667-75 Epcius 729-4 Aias T. 735-7 Achilles 
7. yoy Achilles (wrestling) a 


Foot-race 

. 753 “Achilles 774 Odysseus 7H2-4 Alias 7@7-g2  Antilochus 7q5-6 =©Achilles 
798-825 Duel* of Ajax and Diomede, Interrupted by spectators 822. Speech of Achilles 802-10. 
Discus, Archery, Presents 


831-35 Achilles 855-8 Achilles 890-94 Achilles 


XXIII. The Burning is a regular composition, in which the centre-piece is when the building 
of the pyre begins (108). The Ghost of Patroclus is addressed twice, without reappearing. The 
narrative of the tomb building and the prizes stands outside the composition. | 

; The Funeral Games consist of two compositions. (a) The Chariot-race, supplemented by the 
dispute about the winner (which is cpanaty aaa the challenger of Antilochus and Menelaus, and 
the award to Nestor. (5) The foot-races preceded by boxing and wrestling and followed by Discus, 
archery, and supplementary gifts. The speeches of Achilles enframe the more explicit incidents, 
like those of Alcinous in the Phaeacian story (Od. VII-VIII). 


BOOK XXIV. THE RANSOM OF HECTOR 


Prologue 
33-54 Apollo to the Geds 56-63 Hera 65-76 Zeus 
Iris to Thetis ~ go-g2 Thetis | (@) 
1og-19 Zeus = 128-97 8=Thetisto Achilles 138-40 Achilles to Thetis 7 


144-58 Zeus to Iris ey Iris to Priam 
t9 Priam to Hecuba 201-16 Hecuba to Priam | 
218-2 Priam to Hecuba (he intends to go) (6) 
239- : Priam to Trojans 253-64 Priam to sons 
7-98 Hecuba (farewell) 900-13 Priam to Hecuba 


* Observe the unusually formal correspondence within this section, 
® This duel completes a traditional list. 
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44-8 Zeus to Hermes 354-7 Herald to Priam : 
=—71 





Hermes to Priam (why is he here?) 979-7 Priam (divine mission) 
379-45 Hermes (is he leaving Troy?) | 
3 Pram (who is Hermes?) 390-404 Hermes (as Myrmidon) (e) 
b= : eth (where is Hector?) s 41 1-23 Hermes (safe) 
25—31 Priam (offers gif 2 mes (re | 
sir a Hermes (reveals ees) ASE 9: Shera Soe? 
496-506 Priam to Achilles 4518-51 Achilles to Priam 
553-8 Priam to Achilles (asks for boy) 5360-70 Achilles to Priam (hands over body) 
! Achilles (to Patrochus’ ghost) 5) o Achilles to Priam (feast _ (d) 


592-5 
695-42 Priam (goodnight) 650-8 Achilles (puts Priam outside) 
Bot Priam (asks for truce) 669-7o Achilles (grants truce) 
The Return of Priam 
683-8 Hermes to Priam (to return) 
yo4-6 Cassandra to Trojans 716-17 Priam to Trojans 
724-4 Andromache — _ ~ fe) 
740—F Hecuba 762-75 Helen 
770-81 Priam (orders funeral) (Boq4 funeral) 


This book consists of five compositions, the Council of the Gods, the Mission of Priam, the Escort of 
Hermes, the Ransom, and the Return of Priam. All are regular and balanced; but the centre-piece 
of (a) (I. iP a is of two short speeches only; in (¢) the three laments (725-75) precede Priam’s 
5 (778-81), which is crucial; and in (c) a new and rare device anticipates the technique of 

\eschylus in his stichomythiat. For though most of the speeches are in couplets, of question and 
answer, the * lead * is twice changed (at 387, and 461), so that a couplet bestrides the centre (387- 
404), leaning. Hermes’ question (379-85) unanswered, It is characteristic that the centre-piece is 
neither the divine counsel, nor the transfer of the body, but the safe conduct by Hermes: once this 
is accomplished, the divine will finds its fulfilment. 

J. L. Mynes 


(The Editors wish to express their acknowledgements to Mr. J. G. Griffith for his kind 
assistance in seeing the above article through the press.) 
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THe pace set in the last three years has been maintained. Golden Mycenae and Nelean Pylos 
again outshine the rest, but Eleusis has come to the front with the acclaimed Tombs of the Seven. 
Olympia has yielded the helmet of Miltiades and Argos amazing discoveries of eighth-century 
armour in a two-drachma burial. Important finds have been made in the islands, and among 
notable discoveries in Athens is a first-class fragment of an archaic boxer’s stele and the 
epitaph of a Carian prince whose son fought with the Persian fleet at Salamis. The terrible earth- 
quakes in the western islands wrecked the museums—not least those in Ithaca, which were filled 
with the rich finds from British excavations of recent years; much has been retrieved, but the tasks 
of reconstitution will be slow and costly. Work is progressing at the Acropolis Museum, and new 
galleries are due to open in the National Museum. There is again ae progress to report from the 
provincial museums, Seppe é in Crete. The indefatigable Prof. Orlandos and his associates con- 
tinue their work of repair and restoration around the Acropolis, at the Aphaia temple, and among 
the Early Christian and Byzantine monuments; among the objects of their attention this year may 
be recorded the monasteries of Osios Loukas, the Meteora, and the Holy Mountain. 


ATHENS AND ATTICA 


On the Acropolis Orlandos and E, Stikas have continued the work of restoration on the SW wing 
of the Propylaea. After the completion of the stylobate and its supporting poros and marble mem- 
bers work was begun on the double anta, and now only the last o the eight courses and the capital 
remain to be setin place. The central pillar between the south wall andl the row of columns oppo- 
site, which is now proved to have been a monolith, is being restored. On the Parthenon the beams 
and coffers over the rear porch are being replaced to protect the fneze below. The late bell tower 
or minaret in the SW corner, in which two columns are incorporated, is to be removed. In the 
Odeum of Herodes Atticus the restoration and completion of the marble in the lower part of the cavea 
has been accomplished, and the proedriai have been restored at the expense of the Archaeological 
Society. In the front part of the Acropolis Museum, which is now neariy ready, exhibits are being 
mounted in their final positions for display. Iron clamps in the fragments of the Parthenon frieze 
have oxidised during the war and produced cracks: they have now been replaced by bronze. 

From the Direction of the ational Museum Dr, and Mrs. Karouzou report as follows. Recon- 
struction has propeered. and two new galleries displaying the youth from Antikythera and the 
Marathon Boy will be opened in the spring; one gallery is arranged as the interior of a shrine with 
the Themis from Rhamnous in the place of honour together with fourth-century votive reliefs 
from the Athens Asklepicion and elsewhere, the reliefs from the Mantinea basis, the third-century 
Asklepios from Mounichia, and the great relief of the same date found a few years ago figuring the 
horse with a iy Oe groom. In the gallery of Protogeometric and Geometric exhibits, which is now 
ready, care has been taken to preserve in the display the original tomb-groups from the Areiopagos, 
Pnyx, Kerameikos, and the Isis grave of Eleusis. New acquisitions include a small Roman funerary 
column, probably of the second century a.p. It was found in the office of the Athens Cemetery and 
bears on one side the inscription tr’ & pes Abad acre MeAnoia[s, and on the other the relief of a 

irl with a dove recalling the lovely stele in New York. On each side appears a bird of prey. From 
Fakonia comes the fine relief of a bearded man seated to the right in a chair with a back. He holds 
a staff in one hand and in the other a kantharos before which a snake rears. Style and subject as 
well as provenance declare it Lakonian work of the fifth century reflecting strongly the figures of the 
seated gods in the Parthenon frieze. A fine bronze statuette, probably from Dodona, has been 
acquired with the help of the Psykhas Foundation. It represents a soldier, probably an officer, with 
breastplate and helmet and head inclined towards an es St held in his dont hand. This seems to 
be entrails, so the moment depicted may be that of sacrifice before or after battle. The type is still 
classical, probably of the later fourth century. From a forgotten box in a magazine have come to 
light some early Attic bronze mirrors. One has an Ionic capital at the top of its handle; another, a 
heavy mirror with a short handle of the type with disc and handle in one piece, is decorated with two 
spirals and anthemion and must be one of the earliest known Attic mirrors. The remainder of the 
Empedokles Collection has been added to the museum, including mainly sixth- and fifth-century 
vases from Attic tombs. Noteworthy is a white-ground lekythos with black figure decoration of two 
dancing satyrs who each carry shield and spear and wear a wreath: between them an ithyphallic 
companion plays the double flute. Itis the work of the Athena Painter of about 480, and may illustrate 
a lost Bee play. With it is a red-figure lekythos (NM 18573) by the Ikaros Painter of about 470 
figuring the familiar aikonitis scene but also a woman holding a pomegranate, identifying th 
dead women ‘at home’ in the Halls of Persephone. Among the figurines is one of a woman on a bull, 
apparently Attic of the early fifth century. Finally, a fine rhyton terminating in a goose’s head is 
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ae and a large plain pyxis supported by three sphinxes and with a delicate relief on the lid 
fa Soret surrounded by a net pattern. | 

I. Meliades reports a large number of finds in Athens, most of them the result of road repair and 
house building. In the course of the construction of the new building of the Avetiaeclogics Sockets 
a drain of terracotta slabs was uncovered 1 m. high and 0-50 m. across at its bottom: it is rec tangular 
in section below and triangular above, as one in the Middle Stoa of the Agora. Near it a tiled grave 
contained two small red figure vases. In Odos Amerikes three tombs built of marble slabs yielded 
clay and glass vases and a small grave column with the inscription EvGuSikn MacwAo ... Suyérnp. 
In Queen Sophia Boulevard opposite Merlin St. a poros foundation was uncovered, but had to be 
buried agen At the junction of Apollo and Nike Streets an apsidal building with side walls con- 
taining three niches was discovered: before the apse a fine mosaic agured animal and plant life, 
The building may be a house of Roman imperial date or possibly a basilica. From the same excava- 
tion a triglyph of the Temple of Ares in the Agora was recovered, Building traces at least as early 
as the Hellenistic period have been discovered at Makriyanni. In the laying of a pavement by the 
west wall of the Library of Hadrian medieval walls were revealed and an epistyle block with a frag- 
mentary inscription 6 Sfjyos 417d T&v Tov..... . An extension of Odos Aphaias parallel to the 
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Fic. t1.—ATHENS: Prarcs Gate, 


railway lines and near the bridge has uncovered part of a fourth-century tower and wall not marked 
Seat sara running north towards the Dipylon, From the fill behind came part of the sandalled foot 
ind of the phath of a more than lifesize archaic statue. The same wall line has been traced in 
Odos Erysikhthonos, and the circuit is to be explored further in this area; it was upwards of 3m. 
thick here, with faces of large stones and cross walls dividing the interior into compartments with 
rubble filling. This seems to be the Themistoclean line, though it clearly underwent repairs subse- 
quently. The exact position of the Piraeus Gate has also been ascertained; it seems to have been 
a double gateway (Fig. 1). | | 

I, ri eats has made further tests to determine the position of ancient city gates on the east 
slope of Philopappos and to the south of the Acropolis. At the first point an §-50-m. stretch of the 
circuit, standing to a height of 2-60 m., has been uncovered: it is 3°60 m. thick, with faces of lime- 
stone blocks, and is dated to the middle of the fourth century B.c. At the second point the attempt 
to find the Diomeian Gate has not yet met with success, Roman houses being discovered instead, 
The most important finds came from the bastion of the Piraeus Gate. One is an incomplete late 
archaic statue base of marble, signed by Aristokles, the sculptor of the Aristion stele. The e itaph, 
beautifully inscribed, is of a Carian, perhaps Tymnes, the father of Histiaios of Termera; his father’s 
name, of which the first letters survive, may be Skylax. The Greek version was followed by one line, 
no less beautifully cut, in Carian script. Sculptures found here include part of a kouros and a 
superb head from a narrow mid sixth-century stele of a boxer with bruised nose and ear and with 
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thongs wound round his raised fist Ee VIII. 4).* From this sector also came painted architectural 
Spars. an 2 statue base of island marble with the inscription in fifth-century Ionic Aisypo 73 
eoAo | Acylo. 

To the north of the city at the corner of Patissia Boulevard and Odos Kapodistriou three classical 
tombs came to light: one was a marble ossuary with lid containing burnt bones, by which was found 
a lidded bronze kalpis no doubt also once contained in it; another to its north was a marble sarco- 
phagus with a skeleton of a woman, and held a bronze mirror, an alabastron, tweezers, traces of 
rouge, and fragmentary bronze pins. A little further north various tombs were found beneath the 
pave one of the late fifth century was a marble sarcophagus containing a bronze mirror, a 
lekythos, and a rouge pyxis; a Hellenistic tomb of limestone slabs held two bodies and a child in a 

it without offerings; a Roman brick grave held three bodies, a small bronze disk, three glass per- 
ime vases, a bone pin and fine gold leaves from a wreath, and a Hellenistic conical stone ossuary 
held four small clay perfume vases and the urn containing the ashes. Above the tombs are traces 
of an ancient gravel-surfaced road running to the north. At the corner of Acharnai St. and H. 
Meletiou was found a Late Hellenistic Ionic marble column bearing at either end two bands of 
acanthus leaves like the famous acanthus column at Delphi. At the junction of Odos M. Vouda and 
Kolophonos three classical tiled graves yielded both white and red figure Iekythoi and black glaze 
vases. A Late Roman house and tombs are reported on the east baile the ancient city. By rit 
stantinople St. part of the Sacred Way of Roman period has been exposed with a thickness of 0-40 m. 
of trodden earth and small stones. It ran a little to the west of the modern Hiera Odos. Beside it 
and at a greater depth was found a terracotta drain of classical date, triangular in section, 1 m. high 
and o-75 m. broad at the bottom. 

In the spring and summer of 1953 the American School of Classical Studies carried out its 
eighteenth campaign of exploration in the Athenian Agora, on which Prof. H. Thompson communi- 
cates as follows. This season saw the completion of large-scale excavation in the area of the market 
square proper. Concurrently with the field work, a beginning was made on the actual recon- 
struction of the Stoa of Attalos for use as a permanent museum, conservation was carried out on several 
buildings previously explored, and plans were made for landscaping the area. | 

As in 1952, field work was concentrated in the southern part of the Agora. The south side of 
the square was cleared throughout its length and was found to have been bordered by five public 
buildings (nos. 7-8 and continuing on a line slightly south of east, Fig. 2). Although all five had 
been more or less exposed in earlier seasons, their date, function, and mutual relationship were 
greatly clarified by the work of the past campaign. Two of the five buildings, viz. the second and 
fourth from the west, are to be dated well back in the sixth century B.c. The third from the west was 
fitted in between its two earlier neighbours in the latter part of the fifth century, and the two at the 
extreme ends of the row appear to be of about the same period. The westernmost building in the 
series, discovered in 1934, has clear traces of hydraulic installations along its northern front, showing 
that it served at least in hoch as a fountain house; it has been provisionally labelled the South-west 
Fountain House. The fourth from the west, cleared in 1952, was likewise an hydraulic establish- 
ment, and is now known as the South-east Fountain House. 

The easternmost building comprised six rooms of various sizes, in which were found traces of 
two small furnaces and of several plastered water basins, all set in the floor. A clue to the nature of 
the industrial activity that went on in the building was provided by the discovery in 1953 at its NE 
corner of a small deposit of bronze, which proved on cleaning to consist of eight flans for the making 
of bronze coins and the tail end of a rod from which the flans had been painstakingly cut with a 

isel. Since there can be little doubt that this material originated in the six-roomed building, it 
becomes highly probable that this building was the mint of Athens. The identification is strength- 
ened by the discovery some years ago to the NE of the building of a marble inscription bearing a law 
of the late fifth century yet J currency, bankers, etc. (Hesp XIV, 119-122). 

The building second from the west appears originally to have been a walled enclosure, open to 
the sky and entered from the north: in its final form it comprised a peristyle courtyard bordered by 
a row of four rooms on the west side. Various lines of fidivect evidence suggest that the structure 
accommodated the Heliaia, the oldest and largest of the law courts of Athens, and the one in which 
the most important cases affecting the state were tried. | 

The third building from the west, South Stoa I, is an early example of a ground plan comprising 
a row of rooms fronted by a two-aisled colonnade. The building contained a minimum of fourteen 
rooms and a probable total of sixteen. The dimensions of the rooms, and the fact that their doors 
are regularly off centre, would suggest that they were designed for dining-couches, although they 
were subsequently perhaps used as shops. The x Rao colonnade may have been sntened pri- 
marily to shelter the jurymen in case of rain, since the court of the Heliaia is known to have sat under 
the open sky and to have broken off its sessions on the start of rain. South Stoa I was demolished in 
the middle of the second century 5.c. to make way for South Stoa II (Fig. 2, no, q), the latest of 
the three colonnades which at that time were erected to enclose what now appears to have been a 


[* By courtesy of Dr, I. Threpsiades, who communicated the above remarks pending his publication of the fragment.] 
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eae Agora and to screen the fringe of miscellaneous old buildings from the great northern 
panes 
_,in the course of the past season much of the construction filling was removed from within the 
Middle Stoa, particularly toward its west end, where a broad expanse of the pre-Stoa floor of the 
Agora has come to light, A small private establishment that had flourished from the sixth into the 
fourth century B.c. was laid bare outside the NW corner of the Middle Stoa. Masses of iron hobnails 
found at the level of the late fifth and early fourth centuries indicate that the building was then occu- 
pied by a cobbler. He was perhaps called Simon, a name which was found scratched in the base of 
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a kylix picked up at the same level as the hobnails; a shoemaker of this name is described by Dio- 
genes Laertius as an intimate friend of Socrates and the first to compose Socratic dialogues. — J 
The work of rebuilding the Stoa was begun in the summer of 1953 under the general supervision 
of the Department of Restorations in the Ministry of Education but at the cost of the American School. 
By the end of the year the ancient foundations had been drained and strengthened at many points 
reinforced-concrete piers had been erected within the basement storerooms, a large part of the lime- 
stone and a smaller proportion of the necessary marble had been quarried and delivered to the site. 
The opening of deep drains in the area of the Stoa brought to light a number of graves of the late 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages, clearly the eastward continuation of the extensive cemetery of those 
periods now known to have underlain virtually the whole of the Agora of classical times. Ten of 
= Saige chamber and pit graves, are of the Mycenaean period (L.H. II] A-C), three of the 
OL, LXXIV, : 
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Protogeometric. From them were recovered some interesting groups of vases and a number of 
pieces of jewellery; two vases from a L.H. III A tomb are shown in Fig. 3a. Beneath the north end 
of the Stoa terrace, in a room of an earlier building, was found a deposit of six dicastic ballots of the 
familiar wheel shape (Fig. 36); two others had come to light in the area in previous seasons. This 
discovery may be taken to prove that the earlier building was a law court, perhaps the Parabyston, 
which is known to have stood by the Agora. The early structure, comprising a complex of rooms 
along the north side of an enclosed and gravelled courtyard, was in use from the late fifth into the 
latter part of the fourth century B.c., at which time it made way for the great square peristyle long 
known to underlie the north end of the Stoa of Attalos (Fig. 4), The square peristyle also may have 
been intended to accommodate a law court, but it was left unfinished. 

The great stone drain that ran diagonally through the square from the SE to the NW corner has 
been reconditioned and restored to use. Work of conservation has been carried out on the Bouleu- 
terion and Metroon. The east inner frieze of the Temple of Hephaistos (the so-called “ Theseum ’), 
representing a battle between Greeks and barbarians in the presence of divinities, has been freed of 
the thick black deposit formed by water dripping down through a faulty ceiling. The cleaning has 
brought out the high technical quality of the carving and has also revealed a few surviving particles 
of lous : blue for the background, green for the boulders, and red on the garments, 

Outstanding among the season's sculpture was a terracotta head of a bearded, helmeted warrior 
slightly over half life size, presumably from an akroterion (Fig. 5). It was found in a context of the 
esatt century B.c. immediately to the north of the ‘ Heliaia’. The date is somewhat before the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. Although badly broken, the head is an outstanding addition to the 
limited numbers of terracotta sculptures known from Athens. Among the inscriptions may be men- 
tioned a distich on a statue base: 


‘Ties 7) ped” “Ounpov éya kal trpdofev “Optip[ou 
Maporetis [Spupen Té pe texdvTs vecolt 


It was found in the curbing of a Byzantine well some 45m. NW of the Library of Pantainos. Between 
the well and the library, in the year 1669, the statues of the Ihad and the Odys ey Wore found by the 
Greek erences! Society; they are now in the National Museum (AM I v 160-169). The 
group undoubtedly adorned the Library of Pantainos, which dates from about A.D. 100. 

A survey and a comprehensive plan for the landscaping of the Agora has been prepared by a 
landscape architect. The programme was initiated by King Paul and Queen Frederika, who on 
January 4, 1954, planted an oak-tree and a laurel respective y alongside the great altar to the cast 
of the Metroon. | | 

M. Mitsos has supervised the tidying of the archaeological area of the Amphiareion and continued 
the study of the inscriptions, As well as those pensions the sons of Kephisodoros, another record- 
ing the name of his grandson (Kephisodoros IT), son of Meidias, is reported—a rich Athenian family 
of the fourth century whose dedications seem to have enjoyed a conspicuous place in the sanctuary. 
Other fragments of unpublished dedicatory inscriptions are referred to the period after the Battle of 
Chaeronea when Oropos belonged to Athens. At Rafina D. Theokhares continued excavation of the 
Early Helladic settlement and cleared a house set against the town wall. Its main room measured 
4 * 3°50 m. and showed signs of two building periods and five floor levels, while traces ofan earlier 
building also became apparent. Outside a narrow paved road 1:20 m. wide ran east. Other houses 
were also investigated. An oval cutting, the floor of a hut similar to that of the workshop found by 
the shore In the previous season, yielded numerous sherds, and to its west a small apsidal building was 
excavated. 30m. of the fortification wall have been uncovered, as well as two ¢ eep pits full of ash 
and carbonised wood. The pottery from the season was mainly monochrome but also some partially 
glazed ware of the later Early Helladic period and plentiful Mycenaean sherds including two figur- 
ines, Some stone, metal and bone implements and bronze slag were found, and an Early Helladic 
conical stone seal bearing circles and dots. At Perati near Porto-Raphti S. lakovides further explored 
the extensive prehistoric cemetery in which Stais had cleared two graves in 1895. Five untouched 
graves and as many plundered were excavated, all save two belonging to a single complex. They 
are close-set small chamber tombs with dromoi, all of the L.H. III period and coming down to the 
end of it. Finds included about a hundred vases, little bronze, sealstones, and jewellery in gold and 
semi-precious stones illustrating the lively trade enjoyed by the nearby Mycenaean séttlemint which 
has yet to be found. In one tomb two burials, lens still Mycenaean in date, and one burial of an 
infant proved to be cremations: with the burnt bones of one were found gold and other ornaments 
recalling the finds from Tiryns (Karo, AM LV), a cylinder seal apparently from Asia Minor and a 
cartouche of Rameses II which provides an important chronological clue. In other tombs were 
Mycenaean clay eee of an unusual type representing draped women with hands raised and 
clasped over their heads, as if mourners. In two tombs the displaced earlier burials were accom- 
panied by food offerings. 

In completing the excavation of the Early Christian basilica of Brauron E. Stikas has discovered a 
gold solidus of Justinian of a.p. 538, approximately the period of the building of the church. By 
the mediaeval tower of Vraona an obsidian workshop associated with the nearby Early Helladic 
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settlement has been disclosed in tests. I. Papademetriou and D. Theokhares report the excavation 
of two Mycenaean chamber tombs at Vérkiza. In one which had been plundered a displaced burial 
in a recess yielded many vases, including a rhyton figuring naturalistically drawn fishes. Child 
burials were also cleared. At Alyki near Voila three L.H. IT chamber tombs were uncovered in the 
course of digging house foundations. Two are well preserved, and all have dromoi about 15 m. long 
with recesses in their sides. Each held five or six bodies, and the offerings include pottery, mostly 
L.H. I114, steatite spindle-whorls, and figurines. One vase bears the representation of a woman 
between two trees. Miscellaneous finds in Attica include Protogeometric and Geometric pottery 
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from H. Ioannis Rénti, a late sixth-century black figure lebes gamikos with marriage scenes from 
H. Andréas, fine marble funereal lekythoi from Voila and Aigaleos, a fragment of a fifth-century 
relief from Helioupolis, and scattered unimportant tombs. 

At Alewsts excavations under the direction of I. Travlos were conducted to determine the boun- 
dary of the Temenos to the north and west of the great Propylaia. The hieron was separated from the 
town by a secondary wall, but was itself also split into two parts, one comprising the Telesterion, the 
other a subsidiary quarter of priests’ houses and offices. The boundary in this area was a wall, 
named the diateichisma in inscriptions, which was interrupted for an entrance at a point now covered 
by the Lesser Propylaia, While the extent of the hieron proper is clear from its peribolos, the limit 
of the subsidiary quarter particularly towards the town on the west had not hitherto been established. 
‘An inscription of 29/8 B.c. records the removal of the insecure parts of the towers and Pylon of the 
dtateichisma and the stretch from by the House of the Heralds to the gate opposite the SdAryos. 
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These Travlos identifies with the parts A-T (the Pylon) on Fig. 6 and AEZ, the course of which he 
had determined by excavation. On the west of this wall and along its length ran a road from the 
gateway in the outer peribolos mentioned in the inscription. This road, which leads to the acro- 
polis, seems to have been in use since Mycenaean times and affords a limit to the hieron. It also 
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defines the edge of the House of the Heralds, while the identification of the gate can suggest the site 
of the B6A1yos. The same inscription mentions houses of various temple officials and other buildings 
which fu er €xcavation may now be able to identify within the newly defined limits of the hieron. 
Valuable stratigraphical evidence illustrating the history of the site has been obtained from the 
excavation, as well as proof that the prehistoric city extended to this point on the north of the 
acropolis, By tests outside the Great Propylaia Travlos has established that the paved Roman 
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court ae bordered on three sides by colonnades, not by a simple peribolos as has previously been 

The excavation of the cemetery at Eleusis was continued by G., E. Mylonas under the auspices 
of the Archaeological Society and of Washington University. <A total of fourteen burials of the 
classical period and twenty-three prehistoric graves were investigated, as well as an isolated Late 
Geometric burial, badly preserved, indicating that the area was still used occasionally in the closing 
years of the Geometric period. Apparently a large krater stood over the grave, while beside the 
body were placed two smaller vases. Only fragments of the krater were found standing over the 
grave, but they are sufficient to identify it as of the Dipylon class with funereal scenes on the main 
zone. Of the classical burials the most interesting proved to be a stone sarcophagus containing a well- 
preserved bronze urn with the ashes. Five lekythoi of mid-fifth centu date and a piece of cloth, 
perhaps a shawl, almost two metres in length were found in the sarcophagus. <A terracotta larnax 
of a child contained the skeleton preserved in excellent condition, two small vases, a bronze strigil, 
and some twenty knuckle-bones. More knuckle-bones and eggshells were found on the cover, The 
larnax burial has been taken whole to the museum of Eleusis with the finds in situ. The prehistoric 
burials include cist graves of the late Middle Helladic period and Late Helladic shaft graves. Among 
the latter is a long and narrow built grave of L.H. II-III with a side approach and a well-con- 
structed doorway. As usual it was a family grave, and yielded the remains of eleven skeletons, 
abe # “five vases, two clay figurines of the © type, and a mould for the casting of ae rings. On 
one of the faces of the mould are two engravings no doubt used for the decoration o bezels; on one 
is the representation of a mother bird and its young one in an animated pose, and on the other two 
Mycenaean women in rich costumes worshipping before a columnar shrine, Perhaps the most 
important find of the season is a goup of eight graves found at the western end of the cemetery. 
They are i a from the rest of the area by well-built walls, and apparently form a historic 
landmark. No later burials were placed within the confines of this area. Six of these prehistoric 
graves were opened partially, examined, and then filled again in the middle of the fifth century, 
when the peribolos wall was also constructed. The other two, being deeper, escaped the attention 
of the classical excavators. Very few offerings were found in the graves, but what there are 
proved to be of the Middle Helladic and L.H. II periods. One of the graves of Middle Helladic 
date was enlarged and used oo in the L.H, III period. The evidence obtained leads Mylonas to 
believe that the six ea which were investigated in antiquity and whose area was set apart by 
walls, are the ones that were mentioned by Pausanias (I 39) as of the heroes who fought against 
Thebes, the graves which, according to Plutarch, were pointed out to visitors at Eleusis as those of 
the leaders of that expedition. 

On the western acropolis (Alkathée) at Megara part of a fine mosaic pavement was uncovered 
figuring dolphins and doves. A gold-leaf crown was the only find of importance from ancient cis- 
terns in the town and Hellenistic tombs near the modern cemetery. Considerable work of restora- 
tion has been undertaken at the Temple of Aphaia on Aegina. The standing columns of the pteron 
with their capitals have been repaired with poros from the ancient quarry and the unsightly iron 
bands removed. In the NE corner a section of frieze and geison has been replaced. In the cella 
three columns have been re-erected with the architrave and on them part of a column from the 
upper series. These restorations not only enhance the appearance of the monument but help to 
make the original internal arrangement clear to the visitor. 


THE PELOPONNESE 


At Corinth C. H. Morgan investigated a building which had been destroyed during the con- 
struction of the South Stoa in the fourth century s.c. A boulder wall, probably of Geometric date, 
and a second smaller wall, certainly of the cighth century, bound the area to the north; the latter 
was apparcutly the retaining wall for a cemetery to its south, as some simple shaft graves were found 
with plentiful Geometric fragments in their fill. The graves themselves had been plundered in 
antiquity. On the south side of these walls ran an open drain, in which a great covered drain of 
ashlar blocks had been built after the middle of the sixth century and acvered with a cement pave- 
ment 0-25 m, thick in places. Traces of other building activity in this period are apparent, and two 
wells whose digging had been interrupted by the bui ding operations were found. The fill of one 
contained sixth-century figurines and pottery, including a Corinthian kotyle bearing the incised 
injunction [75B (ale). In the later sixth century this area appears to have comprised a large ae 
precinct facing the new agora to the north. At some time in the fifth century a courtyard was laid 
with a pebble cement pavement. In it were offering tables or bases, and it was surrounded by small 
rooms incorporating a fountain or tank. Later in the fifth or early fourth centuries small cubicle 
rooms were constructed on the SW side of the courtyard; beneath the floor of one a deposit of figur- 
ines had been buried about the middle of the fourth century. By the end of the third quarter of 
the fourth century the building was abandoned and dismantled in the face of the construction of the 
South Stoa, its new threshold defaced by the wheels of haulage carts and the area eventually cobble- 
paved. Details of the building do not reflect contemporary house architecture or suggest a public 
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building. The number of drinking-cups found suggests rather a tavern, and the offering-table, 
tank, a niche for a statue, and the cache of figurines some ritual parpese: From the contents of the 
latter deposit and their character is inferred the presence of a cult of Aphrodite, and the building 1s 
thought to be a tavern dedicated to that goddess. | | =e 
NW of Old Corinth D. Pallas excavated for the Archaeological Society a large Early Christian 
basilica dated by its carved stone members to the first quarter of the sixth century. In Sikyon Or- 
landos has cleared the court of the upper terrace of the Gym of Kleinias and the great roofed 
hall of the Bouleuterion whose plans are now clear. The excavation of the former revealed in its 
north back wall a doorway leading through a narrow corridor to the adjacent shrine, no doubt of 
the Nymphs, as figurines and the niches cut in the rock suggest. | 
Restoration work at Mycenae includes the cleaning of the tholos tombs and reconstruction of the 
ring of the old Grave Circle. The bastion beside the Lion Gate is being repaired and previously 
excavated walls since covered by spoil have been cleaned. Wace's account of his excavations appears 
separately at the end of the present report. chore | 
The Archacological Society’s excavation at the new Grave Circle has been continued by Papa- 
demetriou in conjunction with Mylonas and Theokhares. This is the circle that Papademetriou 
recognises as the burial place, according to the tradition known to Pausanias, of Aegisthus and 
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Clytemnestra. Eight more tombs were excavated this year, and distinguished by the letters |-TT. 
The monty of them are rectangular shafts measuring 2-50 < 3°00 m. to 3-30 = 4-20 m. The 
were regularly roofed with wooden beams which rested on ledges cut in the rock or built of couch 
stonework on the long sides of the grave. Stone slabs were laid on top of the beams, and above this 
a layer of clay to keep out the amp. The majority of the tombs contained rich furnishings. In 
grave | eight clay vases of the M.H. IIT period were found, a bronze sword with an ivory pommel, 
a dagger with a rock crystal handle, two gold bracelets, a gold belt ornament, bronze tweezers, and 
a silver cup with grooved decoration 4S gilding on the rim. The position of grave N was marked 
by a piece of the grave stele with its socketed base. The excavation here has made it clear that the 
circle was not covered by a single mound, but that each individual grave had a small mound of its 
own revetted by stones round the edge. This grave contained two burials. In order to make room 
for the second, the first was moved to one side, together with its furnishings, and enclosed by a clay 
kerb. The later deposition was in the centre of the grave, the arms and legs outspread. The dead 
wore a gold throat band, and had at his right hand a bronze sword and dagger and a bronze vase; 
another bronze sword was found wrapped in cloth, with a bronze dagger and vase, alongside the dis- 
placed skeleton of the earlier burial. A gold cup containing gold ornaments and an alabaster vase 
was found near by. Four matt-painted vases with fine decoration were also found here, of which 
two are shown on Fig. 7. Here, as also in some of the other graves, bones from the funeral banquet 
were found over the roof of the tomb. 

Four graves were uncovered on the south side of the circle. K contained four vases, one a fine 
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jug with polychrome band decoration. Grave M contained a oy 5 skeleton of a young maiden, 
on whose chest lay a necklace of semi-precious stones—one with a design of a flower pot and | aia 
Twenty-one vases of L.H, I date were found here. In A two skeletons were discovered, one of them 
again being displaced, and near the latter a bronze dagger and some gold bands. The skeleton in 
the centre lay extended without furnishings, the rants hang been robbed in antiquity; but the 
west part of the shaft, where no skeleton lay, yielded offerings which may belong to this deposition: 
a bronze sword whose leather sheath was sented with horns and strips, a lance, a dagger, and 
twenty-eight obsidian and porphyry arrowheads. To the west of this a kiln and hearth of crude 
brick, dating to the earlier Middle Helladic period, and a small burial with two fine Middle Helladic 
vases have been uncovered. | 

Grave Z belonged to a young girl, and also contained a displaced burial. The body of the girl 
was adorned with gold diadems, necklaces of semi-precious stones and a faience amulet, a gold ring, 
ear-drops, and gold brooches. Grave O was the richest of all found this year; it can be called the 
Crystal Grave, Because of the large number of objects of rock crystal found init. Though traversed 
by the modern aqueduct it had fortunately remained undisturbed. One burial was found in the 
middle, and an earlier one had been mowed to the west side; the displaced one had no furnishings, 
The later burial yielded two large gold diadems (Pl. TX. 1), three dress pins with big crystal heads, a 
silver pin with a star-like head of long gold rays, and much other ornament of gold, amber, and semi- 
precious stones. A unique discovery here was a bowl, 0-1 § m. long, of rock crystal in the form of a 
duck, whose head and neck formed the handle, and its tail the spout of the vase (Pl. IX. 3). The 
grave also yielded many clay vases with fine decoration in matt-painting; the vases were found both 
on we floor of the shaft and on its roof; the most notable are a squat jug of L.H. I date and a tall 
amphora. 

There still remain some graves to be explored inside the new Grave Circle. The chamber 
tomb discovered last year to the south of the circle has now been cleared. It had been looted, but 
many fragments of Geometric yases from later re-use were found, and also scraps of the rich gold 
ornaments from the original burial, Further to the south a classical cistern and a small grave of 
Protogeometric date have come to light. . 

he French School continued excavations at Argos under G, Roux, P. Courbin, and R. Ginouvés, 
with notable results. An ancient road to the west of the agora linked it with the Theatre and Odeon 
quarter. The houses of the classical period which flanked it were destroyed in Roman times by 
terrace works, but of the best-preserved one three of four orthostates of the north fagade remain in 
situ to an original total length of 7-90 m. and height of o-787 m. The level of the road eventually 
rose 0°50 m., covering a network of pipes carrying water from the Kephalari spring. On the east 
the late stoa found by Vollgraff was seestiaated [t had two steps, the second its stylobate, and un- 
fluted columns probably Corinthian; under it an exedra had later been converted into atank. In 
the agora itself to the north of the Greek stoa the foundations of a marble tholos have been found 
within a rectangular pp yrs with poros foundations and four white marble steps. The partly 
preserved fneze bore the dedication téjy TY Gv kai To vupoatov pera Tév Boye! lov, Its marble roof 
tiles are in the shape of scales, and the roof was surmounted by an acanthus floral. The peristyle 
was pares with marble, and in the centre of the building are preserved the four lower steps of a 
7 oe stair leading down to a cylindrical well. The date appears to be of the second centu B.C. 
he Roman Odeon, sounded in 1928, has now been completely uncovered. The seats, coated with 
painted plaster, were partly cut from the rock at the centre of the cavea, which was divided by a 
central stair and two diazomata with mosaics bearing leaf garland decoration. The wings of the 
cavea are supported by curved and radial walls. The orchestra with a diameter of 8 m. was bounded 
on the east by a brick proscenium with niches and stairways. The mosaic framed by polychrome 
peiiae figured the bearded head of a god in a wreath, offering tables bearing fruit and branches, a 
rge vase, and finally a large kantharos in the proscenium niches; the centre piece is missing. Two 
steps lead down to the vaulted parodoi paved with mosaics of geomctrical patterns. The uilding 
seems to have been roofed, and i. dated in the third or fourth century a.p. Details of an earlier 
structure in this position suggest an imitation of the quadrangular Odeon at Athens. 

Of the Mosaic Building north of the agora and partly dug by Volleraff the dining-room has been 
cleared. The design of its mosaic floor reflects the arrangement of the furniture; in the centre fish 
appear against a circular blue ground. In the NE a large panel figured Dionysos leaning on a 
column surrounded by dancing bacchantes and satyrs; a leopard and a wriged Eros flank the god. 
The great Roman Building, whose brick walls rise 10 m. above the ground level, extended at least 
55 m., with a maximum width of 36 m.; its main extrance must be to the east. It comprises an 
apsidal hall in the west paved with marble and on two levels, the upper raised perhaps for a statue 

: rectangular vaulted crypt containing three sarcophagi. Before it a long transverse 
hall had doors at each of its western corners and was paved with a geometrical mosaic. Beyond 
it to the west lay subsidiary rectangular and semi-circular rooms with wall niches for stat es, and 
finally a large open rectangular court bordered b _porticoes with Tonic fluteless columns and by 
vaulted corndors pany underground, This type of building with apsidal crypt, transverse hall, and 
court recalls the familiar eastern pattern of such structures as the - eroon of Kalydon. 
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The extent of the ancient gravefield south of the town is indicated by the discovery of tombs by 
the modern cemetery, at the west of the agora, and in the intervening area of the Refugees’ Quarter. 
Fifty-cight tombs were cleared from the Middle Helladic to Roman period, those of the Protogeo- 
metric and Geometric periods being particularly important. The finds were both varied and 
numerous, nearly 300 vases, most of them complete, being recorded, Of three Protogeometric 
tombs one was a cist burial of a child and yielded fine local pottery. A second tomb of an adult 
contained three vases, and was surmounted by a pyre which contained a burnt oinochoe and other 
finds. Early Geometric pottery from near an aerdal house includes a large black krater, a stand, a 
bowl with conical foot deriving from the Protogeometric type, and a very early Geometric skyphos: 
fragments of two large Middle Geometric kraters represent a period little known before in the 
Argolid, but the richest finds are again of the Late Geometric period. Once burial comprises a great 
ovoid krater with loop feet standing 1-10 m. a and lidded by another krater: the quality of the 
painting is unusually fine, and as well as typical eve decoration includes two pairs of wrestlers on 
a large scale under the handles. The decoration of the lid-krater includes dancing women, a horse- 
man, and, unusually, kneeling goats. An uncommonly large cist grave 3-15 m. long contained a 
bronze helmet and breastplate in exceptionally fine condition (PI. VILL. 5-6). The helmet isin three 
parts, crown, front without nasal flange, and back, all being riveted together; the cheek pieces are 
not hinged but fixed to the sides. On a high stem a crescent-shaped mounting decorated with 
conical rosettes is grooved to hold the plume, giving the whole helmet a height of nearly o-50 m. 
The breastplate is in two parts, front and back. Hitherto they have been found only in two separated 
pee: the state of preservation of this example will enable their method of joining to be determined. 
[here seem to have been neither hinges at the shoulder nor buckles at the side. The shoulder 
blades and breasts are summarily modelled, but the arch of the thorax is boldly marked. The belt 
is worked in repoussé technique, and of the three decorative bands at the base one bears a row of 
small dotted circles. With the armour were found two iron axe heads, twelve spits, three gold 
rings, and fragments of gold leaves, and the associated pottery gives a date at the end of the eighth 
century. A third burial of the same date contains a plain pithos and a fine krater notable for its 
technical innovations: on one side details on the figures are rendered in white paint, on the other 
the features are painted in outline (Pl. VIII. 3). From late eighth- and early seventh-century wells 
came a strainer-amphora with side orifice and a fine mid-seventh century sherd figuring a large 
head in an even finer style than that of the Polyphemos fragment found in the preceding year’s 
excavation. A provisional exhibition of the finds has been prepared in the Argos Town Hall. 

At Prénoia by Vauplion S. Kharitonides excavated for the prctaronea Society a number 
of close-set adult pithos burials dated by the accompanying pottery to the Ripe Geometric period. 
The cemetery seems to have been in use on a limited scale in classical times. One great amphora 
on a tapos base has been restored 0-65 m. high. A poorly cut shaft grave in the previously exca- 
eee Mycenaean cemetery yielded a stone lamp with spiral decoration and a bronze mirror, but 
no Dones. 

American School excavations at Lerna have been continued under the direction of J. L. Caskey. 
Neolithic houses have not yet come to light, but a large number of sherds recovered from mixed fill 
on the south side of the mound provide clear evidence that the site was occupied at a very early 
date. Pottery includes fine examples of variegated or rainbow ware, red, black, and grey burnished 
wares, and pieces wholly coated with, or bearing, linear patterns in orange-brown A eh (Urfirnis). 
At least three levels of Early Helladic remains have been observed in several areas. The most con- 
siderable is a rectangular building of which the SW part was cleared in 1953- Its walls, o-g5 m. 
thick, are of crude brick resting on stone socles. Having been hardened by urning in a great fire, 
they stand about o-80 m. above the level of the floors, and traces of their yellow clay stucco are pre- 
served. Within, a long corridor, two large rooms, doorways, and four steps of a staircase that led 
to an upper storey have been exposed. The building was roofed with plain flat terracotta tiles and 
large slabs of bluish or gresmush grey schist. As little pottery was found in the rooms cleared this 
year, the domestic quarters may have been elsewhere. Several vessels, including a very fine askoid 
ar with patterns in dull red-brown paint on a light buff ground (Fig. 8@), were found in another 

nt building nearby, presumably contemporary with the first. The level above was notable for 
a great number of bothroi containing ashes, carbonised matter, bones, and sherds. Over this was a 
third Early Helladic level, which in 1952 yielded a pretoeeeel tsi of Trojan type with plastic de- 
coration and free-standing wing-like attachments. Another o yect with foreign analogies (Troy, 
Sicily, Malta) is a flat strip of bone o-106 m. long with seven hemispherical knobs on one side. This 
was found on a floor with grey Minyan ware immediately above the topmost Early Helladic deposits, 

Four to five successive levels of Middle Helladic habitation were distinguished in the central, 
¢astern, and south-eastern parts of the mound. A well-preserved apsidal house with three rooms, 
repeatedly rebuilt after fires, and a long building with four rooms flanking a gravel-paved street, are 
assignable to the later phases of the period. Grey Minyan, plain brown, and coarse wares occurred 
throughout. In some households black (Argive) Minyan ware appears to have been more popular 
than in others. Good examples of matt-painted ware appeared in the middle and late phases 
(Fig. 86). With them were sherds of a class bearing linear patterns in dark lustrous paint on a light 
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ground, and a few vessels with designs in dull white and red or purple on a dark ground, showing 
the influence of Middle Minoan styles. Cist graves and plain interments, of adults as well as children, 
were found among and below the Middle Helladic houses. The earliest Mycenaean periods were 
represented by a few sherds. Fairly extensive remains of houses and streets of L.H. III date came to 
light on the eastern side of the hill, where a Geometric pithos burial and pottery of the sixth, fifth, 
and fourth centuries were also found. 

The joint Hellenic and American expedition continued its excavations at and near Pyles. Under 
the direction of C, W. Blegen the Megaron of the Palace, comprising Throne Room, Vestibule, 
Portico, and a narrow court, was re-exposed and fully cleared. The painted decoration of the hearth 
and floor of the Throne Room has been studied and recorded in water-colour drawings by Piet de 
Jong. All remains of frescoes, both those found still attached to the walls and those that had fallen 
to the floors, have been removed and conserved by Z. Kanakis. An extensive area to the SW of the 
Megaron was uncovered. Directly alongside the Throne Room seven small chambers were revealed. 
Four of them were obviously ‘ pantries’ in which the ordinary household crockery of Pylos was 
stored. They yielded remains of nearly 6000 vases of many different shapes, among which kylikes, 
" teacups’ and saucers are predominant. Most of the pots were broken, but more than 100 were 
recovered intact. In these rooms innumerable fragments of fresco, in large part fallen from an upper 
storey, were salvaged. Beyond the pantries, to the SW, is a stucco-paved court about 7°35 m. wide. 





a. b. 
Fic. 8.—Lersa: (a@) Earty Hettanic Askom Veen; (6) MAttT-Painren Juo. 


The lowest course of an ashlar wall is preserved along the SW side; on the other side a similar wall 
has been removed, presumably by marauders in search of building material. 

To the SW of the court are two rooms of state, each more than 7 m. wide and 10 m. long, with 
a good stucco floor. The first was entered from the SE through a distyle facade, and in the longi- 
tudinal axis stood a single interior column. The columns, which were no doubt made of wood, 
have perished, but their stone bases still lie in situ, and impressions in the stucco floor indicate that 
the shafts had forty-four shallow flutings. The walls of this room bore plaster painted with brightly 
coloured designs, and vast numbers of fallen fragments of frescoes lay heaped upon the floor. To 
the right of a doorway that opens into the second room of state, towards the SW. is a low stucco 
platform, either a place for a seat or a stand for a sentry or a servant. A doorway to the NW gave 
access to a passage from which a stairway ascended to an upper floor, while two further doors led 
to other apartments not yet excavated. Lattle 1s preserved of the similar large room at the extreme 
south-western edge of the hill, but it had a well-made floor, interior columns (one base still in situ), 
and fresco-decorated walls. A small excavation on the descending slope to the SE of the Megaron 
disclosed a maze of walls, badly damaged by the fire that destroyed the Palace. Here, too, there 
were evidently corridors and a stairway leading to the upper storey. Many fragments of frescoes 
were found in this area, More than a dozen soundings were made along the steey periphery of the 
site. House walls appear almost everywhere, but no evidence has yet come to light to indicate that 
the citadel was enclosed within a cyclopean fortification wall. 

On a small hillock barely 80 m. to the NE of the Palace site remains of a great lintel block, 
observed long ago, betrayed the presence of a tholos tomb. The chamber proved to have a diameter 
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of about 9:30 m. Its wall, preserved to a height of 4-65 m., was carefully built of remarkably small 
imworbed stones, laid in fairly regular courses. The doorway, constructed of much larger blocks 
of limestone, was 2-25 m. wide, about 4-50 m. deep from front to back, and 4-60 m. high. It was 
probably once covered by three lintel blocks, only the innermost of which, broken into four pieces, 
survived in situ. The dromos, about 4 m. wide and ro m. long, had been cut in bedrock, and was 
not bordered by walls. The doorway was blocked by a massive well-built wall, about 2 m. thick, 
which was found still standing almost to its original height. ‘The chamber was filled with hard- 
pa clayey earth. Much of it, evidently brought from an adjacent inhabited site, had probably 
formed part of a tumulus that was heaped up over the dome. Robbers had panes an entrance, 
presumably while the vault still stood intact, and the tomb had been thoroughly ransacked. Even 
a stone-lined cist at the right and a deep curving grave pit at the left had not been spared. No 
skeleton was found in position, but small bits and splinters of human bones, no doubt from several 
burials, lay scattered helter-skelter through the de osit, The disturbers were careless in their 
operations, and the numerous objects they overlooked give a tantalising idea of the wealth of funer- 
ary offerings that had been placed in the sepulchre. Apart from a vast quantity of gold leaf and 
scores of beads of amber, amethyst, faicnce, gold, paste, etc., and many fragments of ivory, the most 
notable items recovered are two amethyst sealstones (one of amygdaloid shape with an intaglio 
design of a man in combat with a lion); a gold signet ring bearing on its bezel a cult scene; four 
owls neatly delineated in repoussé technique in thin gold; a gold shicld-shaped ornament in the 
form of a frure 8; and a large flattened cylindrical gold seal with a delicately worked representa- 
tion of a crested griffin, a aya em. In the region to the north, west, and south of Epano Engliands, 
several previously uncharted Mycenaean sites were discovered. ‘Trial trenches were also dug in the 
‘ Cave of Nestor * on the precipitous northern slope of the ancient Koryphasion, and yielded pottery 
ranging from neolithic, through Early, Middle, and Late Helladic into historical times. | 

Sp. Marinatos conducted excavations at Pylos on behalf of the Archacological Society, and un- 
covered two series of tombs, numbering nine in all. The first comprised three circular graves, in 
which the bodies were either laid on the floor or in pits, and the bones of earlier burials put in 
bothroi or niches opening in the walls of the chambers. There were few offerings recovered, as the 
tombs had been plundered. One tomb had a small subsidiary tomb in its dromos. Its chamber 
is described as a true Mycenaean ‘ columbarium’ with fourteen niches at varying heights in the 
walls. One small niche held a craftsman’s tools; of stone were hammers, a cubical grinder, a whet- 
stone, a plaque, and his square, of bronze, choppers with bone handles, a eee knife, a chisel, 
and anawl. Thesecond group was of six tombs, near which a Hellenistic or Roman potter's kiln was 
also excavated. The tombs are important for the light they throw on ancestor-worship in classical 
times; thus in one it appeared that cult was practised in ‘Tellenistic times not only in the dromos 
but in the chamber. The northern half of the floor of the chamber was occupied by a pyre, in 
which was found the skeleton of a pig on its back, and in the southern were traces of another pyre, 
which contained fragments of one Mycenaean and one Hellenistic vase. In the w per fill were 
found Hellenistic sherds and an Argive and a Messenian coin. The tombs geteratly have short, 
sloping dromoi with vertical walls and circular chambers with walls rising toa dome. At their tor 
were cavities which had been considered mechanical expedients for the regular cutting of the tomb, 
but accurate measurements now prove that they do not lie in the dead centre. Small semicircular 

uits around the walls held the bones from earlier burials. Before the door of the sixth tomb was 
ound a skeleton of a man without offerings. The upper fill of the tomb yielded Roman and other 
pottery and the remains of large wild animals. The Mycenaean fill below contained a fine clay 
deer’s head from a Mycenaean rhyton decorated with heads of a deer and a bull, which lay on a 
heap of fifty Mycenaean vases, the offerings. On the floor the two bodies were accompanied by 
Mycenaean and Hellenistic offerings, showing that the tomb had been opened in later times. The 
animal bones suggest that the men who threw them into the tomb from above thought that it was 
the resting-place of hunting heroes. Generally the tombs yielded L.H. I pottery from the pits, L.H. 
IIT from the burials on the floors of the chambers, and before the doors broken libation kylikes. 
The lack of rich finds might be explained by the later intrusions: of the two sealstones found, one 
of sardonyx figures a ship’s sails, and the other of jasper a lioness with a bird above and a boukranion 
below. The settlement accompanying the tombs is 500 m. away at Volimidia, Trial trenches 
brought to light traces of walls, and in one place L.H. III sherds and one metre lower L.H. I vases 
including cups of the Vaphio type and pithos fragments with rope decoration, but no walls: so this 
point was no doubt within a rubbish ground. On Rouitsi ridge half an hour away tomb mounds 
were found to contain pithos and larnax burials, which Marinatos supposes to be of post-Mycenaean 
ate. 

In Olympia E. Kunze has completed the excavation of the south and west embankments of the 
Stadium and cleared the corner between the cast wall of the Altis and the northerly extension of the 
House of Nero. The area has again yielded rich finds, which include a bronze youth over 0-37 m. 
high, once the support for the ring-handle of an immense tripod, a tripod leg 1-20 m. long with figure 
reliefs dating to the second quarter of the seventh century, two hammered griffin protomes, a large 
* Assurattasche * of oriental type, a small cast griffin protome, a sheet bronze casing of a lion’s paw 
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terminal, greaves, and helmets, including one of Illyrian type and a top piece in the form of a bull's 
horn cut together with the ear from a bronze sheet. The southern half of the Leonidaion has been 
cleared of the heavy overlying mediaeval levels, and the excavation extended east to the NW corner 
of the South Stoa. Further exploration of the area of the Roman building south of the Kladeos 
baths and west of the Byzantine church was made and its history from classical times made clear. 
The building itself, one of whose rooms later bore a mosaic floor, 1s of the second century A.D. Finds 
included much pottery, a life-size Herm head which seems a good copy in marble of a hitherto un- 
known Early Classical type, and fragments of a Hellenistic bronze statue of a woman. Fragments 
of the poros entablature of a Doric treasury have been recovered from a Roman wall, including a 
well-preserved corner geison with traces of paint, and froma late wall part of the dedication of Apol- 
lonia in Epeiros bearing the beginning of the epigram recorded by Pausanias (V 22, 3) and joining 
a piece of the same inscription found in 1941. The systematic cleaning of earlier excavated bronzes 
has brought some emmasegtle discoveries. A Corinthian helmet of early type is decorated at the 
edges with silver studs and with inlays of silver and ivory. A late archaic Corinthian helmet 
bears on one side the inscription MiATIG&ng cve[@]exev[?t]Gi Ai. The shape of the helmet and the 
lettering leave no doubt that this is a dedication of the younger Miltiades, and the lack of the ethnic 
suggests that it dates to the period of his rule in the Chersonese, probably the decade before Mara- 
thon. Finally, the bronze panes from the statue of Ergoteles, whose first Olympic victory was sung 
by Pindar (Of, XII). 





Fic. o,.— SHRINE NEAR OLYMPIA. 


In Olympia museum more of the archaic terracottas and bronzes are exhibited in the newly 
opened gallery, which holds also the colossal head of Hera; another gallery is devoted to arms and 
armour, and the kouros from Phigaleia, which has been mended, is on view with another recently 
found at Katakolon. 

Apart from the Altis excavation, the NW Peloponnese has been the source of rich and varied 
finds. N. Yalouris has excavated Geometric tombs behind the Olympia railway station on the right 
bank of the Kladeos. 4 km. SW of Olympia near Makrjsia two Mycenacan chamber tombs with 
dromoi were cleared; they contained numerous burials, and yielded much pottery, both of local 
manufacture and imported Mycenaean vases. These include five large three-handled amphorae 
of fine local workmanship and two fragments figuring birds between spirals: with them were paste 
spacer beads with relief decoration of rosettes. Nearby two hills overlooking the Alpheus plain bear 
traces of Mycenaean settlement and give the first real evidence of Mycenaean habitation so close to 
the Alpheus. Between Olympia and Makrysia beyond the Alpheus at Kambduli a bothros was 
discovered, 9:50 m. square and 0-75 m. deep. It contained hundreds of miniature glazed vases of 
various shapes; among them are some with linear relief decoration of the type on vases from Elis. 
Their date is of the late fifth and fourth centuries. As well as these local products, Attic black and 
red figure vases were found, most of them lekythoi, also a great number of terracotta figurines and 
protomes of female type of the mid-sixth to the end of the fifth century. In the same bothros a late 
sixth-century clay relief plaque came to light figuring a man holding a phiale and reclining on a 
couch with a lyre in the background. Some bronze ornaments and a broken blue glass vase were 
also found. The commonest type of figurine is of a woman wearing a polos, which suggests a cult 
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of a goddess. The shrine whose deposit this is cannot be readily identified, although there are ex- 
tensive traces of walls along the left bank of the Alpheus from Mouria to Ankéna opposite Makrysia. 
Most of the tombs in the area have been plundered. On the heights called Bambes opposite Olympia 
building traces include some certainly of shrines, and on Arnokatarakho one in the form of a small 
Doric treasury was excavated (8-40 m. < 4°55 m.) (Fig. 9). Finds include archaic pottery and 
fragments of an archaic silvered shield bearing spiral and cable decoration. A fragmentary in- 
scription, TODIDS, suggests that the shrine was dedicated to Zeus, and it is dated to the end of 
the sixth century. The length of occupation of this naturally strong site is shown by late neolithic 
fragments found near by: around the hill also are extensive traces of walls and architectural mem- 
bers, including two archaic Doric capitals. On H. Elias opposite Olympia the excavation of an- 
other temple has been begun. It is 20-05 m. long and has ady yielded be pie of a painted 
terracotta sima. The richness and varicty in date of the finds, which include Geometric bird and 
animal figurines, as well as Roman and Byzantine objects, suggest heavy occupation in this area 
over a long period. | 

Yalouris further reports walls of buildings, some circular, standing over 2 m. high south of 
Krestaina and Brina. Tombs have come to light, one assirppiat a late fifth-century decorated 
bronze hydria. Towards Samikon other cut tombs are noted, and on the lower slopes of Lapitha 
a strong ashlar wall 10 m. long and 1-60 m. high. Beyond Frankoklesia are walls and tombs, one 
of which contained a late sixth-century black figure lekythos figuring three maenads. Finds, in- 
cluding inscriptions and a late Daedalic clay statuette of a goddess, have been brought into Olympia 
from ho vicinity. From Old Phigateta dedicatory and funerary inscriptions have been recovered, 
as well as new fragments of the fneze of the temple of Apollo which have come to light at Bassae., 
Antiquities, including coins and inscriptions from H. Ioannis, ancient Heraia, in Arcadia, are being 
assembled in a collection in the school. From the Trané Lakka gorge of Bertsd in Gortynia a headless 
statue of Asklepios more than life size has been taken to the Olympia museum, with another life-size 
torso of Roman date, and tombs have been noted in the neighbourhood. Near ancient Messene an 
inscribed relief, apparently of Athena, and a marble head, perhaps of Zeus, have come to light. 

Patras museum has received a funerary relief of about 420 5.c. figuring a standing woman 
holding a pyxis, from ancient Pleuron, and a Late Hellenistic copy of the Doedalsas crouching Aphro- 
dite, the head of which is very well preserved. L.H. III chamber tombs were excavated by Yalouris 
at Kangadi and Kallithéa on the way to Ahalandritsa; the latter contained a wet erect vee bronze 
sword o-81 m. long with its handle, a socketed spearhead, and a bronze greave. The greave is the 
first of this period to be excavated _on the Greek mainland: wire and hooks held it in position, as 
on the comparable specimen from Enkomi in Cyprus, and its surface bears the low relief representa- 
tion of cross straps. Mycenaean tombs have been found at other points in Achaea, In Afgion a 
Roman building incorporating material from a fifth-century Doric structure was investigated, as 
well as a nearby classical building. A Roman tomb with painted decoration was reported in the 
area. Inscriptions, including two fourth-century statue bases, were recovered from Kastritsi near 
Aaldoryta and a Geometric pithos burial at Kompegadi (Patras) cleared. 


CENTRAL AND NorRTHERN GREECE 


The Thebes Museum continues closed, but plans for a new building are being studied. Some 
poor tombs of Hellenistic times have been excavated east of the Ampheion, On the west edge of 
the ancient site of Thespiai a Hermaic stele mutilated on the face and a frarment of a Hellenistic 
tombstone with relief rosettes have come to light. Kh. Khristou also reports that in clearing around 
the church of the Taxiarkhai near Aoroneia he has rediscovered five large inscribed slabs (BCH 1920, 
388) which he hopes to publish shortly. They are imperial rescripts; the most important one is 

adrianic and relates to drainage works in the Kopais and the regulation of the beds of the Kephisos 
and other rivers there. A Hellenistic proxeny decree has been found near Delion: and fourth-century 
black glaze vases by the ancient Larymna,— | 

Geometric and classical cist graves with burials in a crouching position have been brought to 
light in the clearing of a sports-field at Amphikleta (Dadi). E. Mastrokostas reports that one grave 
contained amongst other offerings a plastic kantharos of about 480 B.c. in the form of a head of a 
youth and a black figure lekythos depicting Achilles and Ajax playing at dice in the presence of 
Athena. Other classical tombs yielded a strainer with a handle terminating in the head of a water- 
bird, a Corinthian helmet, and various bronze vessels; the name of one of the dead, apparently 
Olynpichos, was given in incision on the feet of two late-fifth century cups—the earliest known 
examples of writing from Amphikleia, Of special interest is the grave of a todvryaAKos HyEnovis, 
who wore on her head a bronze covering and a bronze diadem with Geometric patterns in jewelling 
and wavy lines. Her neck was erichlel by a double necklace over a metre long, composed of some 
350 bronze pellets of ee: section Sat an amber bead with three pendant bronze water-birds, 
and by a chain of about the same length, from which were suspended two pairs of beaten bronze 
combs—perhaps the Homeric x&Auxes; five four-spoke wheels with aipaiied Geometric ornament 
also seem to have hung from the chain. On her arms were a number of bracelets terminating in 
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snakes’ heads, and on her fingers spiral and semi-conical rings. About her person were three magni- 
ficent fibulae of Boeotian type with designs of horses, birds, fishes, and a centaur, two iron fibylae 
of the same type, and two large bronze figure-of-cight brooches. Other burials yielded fibulae and 
vases, of which two bear Geometric decoration, 

At Delpit Mastrokostas reports the discovery of a fragment of the e gram from the hetaira 
Rhodopis’ dedication of iron ox-spits as a tithe of her savings, which stood behind the Altar of the 
Chians. ‘The script is archaic, and the arrangement of the surviving letters - - évéGn]xe ‘Pob[ amis - - 
suggests a metrical inscription (Fig. 10). 

N. Verdeles has resumed his excavation for the Archaeological Society at Pleleos. A second 
Mycenaean tholos tomb has been brought to light close to that found in 1951. It is over 5m. wide, 
but the dromos is very short and narrow. The tomb had collapsed and been filled in before Roman 
times, when a simple grave was cut across the collapsed dome. Some L.H. III vases were found in 
the tholos. On the north edge of the tholos were two shallow pits containing numerous bones, and 
on its south side, close under the floor, three grave-shafts (one with an intact skeleton in the usual 
crouching position); the latter seem to be associated with Minyan sherds found at the entrance of 
the tholos. Yet another similar tholos, unfortunately badly eroded, came to Ratit only-407m. to the 
east; it is also shown by vases to be of L.H. II] date; a walled-off compartment on the west con- 
tained human bones, together with a horse’s jawbone and a dog’s skull, and Mycenaean sherds. 





Fic. 10.—Devemt: FRAGMENT From Ryopornm Denpication. 


From this cluster of tombs Verdeles concludes that the Homeric city of Pteleos must have lain on the 
height of Gritsa to the east, where also stood the city of historical times. He has also tested the 
remains of a Hellenistic building complex, which had mud-brick walls on stone foundations, near 
the tholos tomb at H. Theddoroi; the outlines of two buildings have come out almost complete, 
together with fainter traces of two others. They seem to belong to a military establishment or 
agricultural colony. | : 

At Pharsala Verdeles has continued investigations at the archaic tholos tomb previously cleared. 
On the edge of the mound a bronze hydria of the second half of the fourth century with a figure of 
Nike engaged under the handle has been discovered in a stone container, with Hellenistic graves 
alongside; Mycenaean sherds were also found here. Under the mound of the tholos a Mycenaean 
vaulted chamber tomb came to light; the dromos had a pavement which ran on into the chamber 
on the same width. The chamber contained an adult burial, and a large pile of bones mixed with 
Mycenaean sherds and jewellery. This tomb seems to have been looted at the time when the tholos 
was built. Werdeles considers that this additional evidence of a Mycenaean cemetery confirms his 
conclusion that Peleus’ Phthia lay here, and he believes that the city was on a nearby knoll above 
the sources of the Apidanos. Steps have been taken to preserve these tombs, 

V. Milojéié has made a trial excavation for the German Institute at Odzak Magoula near 
Larissa as a preliminary to a fuller exploration of the prehistoric cultures of Thessaly and their 
relations to the North Balkans. The stratification here has thrown new light on the relative chrono- 
logy of the pottery sequences of the region. A culture, older than the Seskoulo period and marked 
only by smoothed and finely polished pottery of A I type, is recognised in one deep stratum. The 
sounding could not be carried down to virgin soil. Among the finds from the upper levels are a 
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ractically complete bow! like Wace-Thompson fig, 45, and a fragment of a female figurine with a 
fread and hair-style related to Tsountas pl. 32. 1. sles: «ae 

Yalouris reports the discovery of late tombs at Khouni in the interior of Aeto/ia and at Amphi- 
lokhia and the ancient Thyrrheion in Acarnania; inscriptions and other finds have been brought in 
to the museums of Agrinion and Navpaktos. Continuing the excavations of the rectangular building 
at Aassope in the ganthern Epeiros 5. Dabaree has cleared the central court and the ranges surrounding 
it, with the twenty-six ea te Doric columns and three further rooms. In a corner room the side 
of a stone staircase, which led to the upper storey, and the pavement of the original floor have been 
uncovered; all the other rooms have bases of tables in the centre. Water-pipes, various architectural 
members, and other finds have come to light. Dakares is satisfied that this building was not a pr - 
tanecion but a public xenon and that the occupation came to an end in the first century B.c. The 
upper courses are shown to have consisted of large baked bricks alternating with ule-faced timbers ; 
the large stoa to the south of this building has also been tested, and seems to have been of similar 
construction. Accessions to the collection of antiquities at Vikopelis include an unfinished life-size 
male head in marble and four inscribed funerary stelai, of which one reads M&pxos Mapxov | EgnBo- 
gUAGE itav €3'|yatpe. Dakares has discovered traces of prehistoric curved buildings and a 
perforated stone axe at Thesprotikon. ; 

D. Evangelides has continued the Archacological Society’s excavations at Dodona, completing 
the clearing of the square building and of the slope by the theatre. The former underwent many 
reconstructions. In its fourth-century form it had a peristyle, probably an internal court. After 
the destruction around the end of the third century it acquired a propylon on its south side. Ata 
later date, after yet another destruction, a new oblong temple-like building was erected, and mean- 
time other changes were made in the court. Evangelides is inclined to attribute the various des- 
tructions to the times of the Aetolian Dorimachos, Aemilius Paullus, and the Mithridatic wars. 
Within the NW corner of this building a prehistoric stratum has been uncovered with a hearth and 
numerous Early Helladic sherds. The finds from the excavations here include oracular lead plaques 
and an important inscription recording the admission to citizénship of two women in the reign of 
King Neoptolemos in the fourth CONEY 5 this inscription gives us hitherto unknown names of 
peoples of the Epeiros. Of the rectangular building near the theatre the four outer walls are pre- 
served with internal and cxternal buttresses on some of the sides; the entrance ts probably on the 
south. In its north part were two internal rows of three bases at regular intervals, the second one 
being at a lower level and having Ionic columns. The purpose of both these buildings still remains 
obscure. Other finds include more oracular plaques and various bronze objects. I'he most not- 
able is a small bronze figure from the rim of a krater, in the form of a man reclining on his left 
elbow and holding a drinking-horn in his hand; it belongs to the beginning of the sixth century, 
and is probably of Lakonian workmanship like so many of the bronze figurines found at Dodona. 

-Evangelides has also made a small excavation at Glyky near Paramythia at the ruins of a basilica 
of the time of the Despotate. —Two Roman graves are reported by Dakares on the west edge of 
fodnnina, and four cist graves were discovered by soldiers 32 km. away by the Kalpaki road. The 
latter contained bronze weapons and ornament and rock crystal and amber beads; some sherds of 
the second prehistoric phase were found in the vicinity, Dakares considers these burials to be of 
Mycenaean date—a discovery of considerable interest for the archaeology of the Epeiros. 

The excavation of the cemetery at Vergina in Western Macedonia has been continued by M. 
Andronikos, five more mounds being excavated and yielding pithos burials and many handmade 
vases, with bronze and iron objects similar to those discovered in the preceding year. It 1s thus 
confirmed that the entire cemetery is of the early Iron Age; the oldest mounds are in the north part. 
Protogeometric sherds have also been found. In two of the mounds intrusive Hellenistic 
burials were found, one consisting of a chamber 3 m. long with a low bench and a shallow 
painted frieze; it thus appears that the mounds were re-used in Hellenistic times. Amon: 
the most interesting finds is an amphora with dichrome decoration of bands and _ stylis« 
branches, similar to one from Olynthos, and thus suggesting a date in the second half of the 
sixth century for the mound from which it came. Andronikos supposes that the position of the early 
settlement is that of the Hellenistic one north of the known palace of Palatitsa. Tombs of Mace- 
donian type, some with Doric facades and painted decoration, have been disclosed in quarrying at 
Ano Kopands in the cemetery of the ancient Kition, Ph. Petsas reports that with the lowering of the 
water level in Lake Ostrovo a grave circle of orthostates, with a diameter of 11-50 m., was revealed at 

rissa; it includes some ten cist graves, while other graves can be distinguished outside the circle. 
These seem to belong to the prehistoric cemetery previously noted thereabouts. 

At Salonica the museum in the Yeni Dzami was opened to visitors in April. The vestibule 
contains sculptures and architectural pieces, mainly of archaic and classical date. The main hall 
(Fig. i. occupied by copies of classical statues and Hellenistic and Roman works down to the 
time of Theodosius the Great, including the most notable new discoveries. A selection of vases and 
terracottas is displayed in two show-cases. Sarcophagi and other objects are exhibited in the yard. 
Work is continuing on the upper floor. Other acquisitions include ‘he lower part of a fifth-century 
B.c. Tonic column found at the Syndrivani Square, and gravestones of Roman date—among the 
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latter one of Philomousos and Thymele found near the Arch of Galerius, a grave relief of a woman 
named Hoplis with a frontal bust of the dead, and a marble altar of C. Furius Hermias with a relief 
of a young man in the guise of Hermes, equipped with sandals, caduceus, and club. Kh. Makar- 
onas reports that the Arch of Galerus has been cleaned, repaired, and cleared of later accretions, and 
that the * Via Egnatia *, now lowered to the Roman val in this sector, has been diverted south of 
the Arch of Galerius. Walls of the time of the tetrarchy, attributable to the Palace of Galerius, 
have been revealed in the area SW of the arch, together with architectural remains in the VICINIty 
ofthe octagon. Another late Roman vaulted tomb with four cists has come to light by the Leoforos 
Stratou; it had an enclosed cult area above, with a hole in the vault for the passage of libations. 
More Roman graves and a carved marble sarcophagus with an Eros and garlands have been dis- 
covered near the White Tower. From classical tombs at Néa Mekhaniéna on the south a bronze 
hydria and a black figure oenochoe with bulls have been recovered. 

Petsas reports that at Touimba in the nome of Ailkis a large vaulted tomb of Macedonian type 
has been discovered, with carved monolith jambs and a funerary couch; five undisturbed burials, 
dated by coins of Theodosius I and Honorius, seem to belong to a subsequent period of re-use. Two 
funerary reliefs with female busts and a gravestone of the early second century after Christ have been 
recovered at Pyrgadikia at the head of the Singitic Gulf; two further inscribed stelai, one of A.p. 220 
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and the other of a citizen of Acanthus, have been recovered at Plana in the same neighbourhood. 
At Amphipolts D. Lazarides has excavated at various points in the ancient cemetery and uncovered 
twenty-five graves of different types, the majority being of the Roman period. The most interesting 
was a cist grave with paintings of birds and floral ornaments on the inside: it contained a gold wreath, 
iron weapons, and various offerings of terracotta, and probably belongs to the second or first century 
B.C. Among the other finds here are inscribed grave stelai and statuettes, among which are no less 
than twenty-six of Aphrodite with a dolphin, Lazarides has also recovered from the vicinity of 
Amphipolis a gold diadem with two lyres in relict, a pair of gold medallions (one with a relief head 
in three-quarter view), some fourth-century red figure vases, and an early Hellenistic silver tetrobol 
of Histiaca. . 

In the vicinity of Serres Lazarides reports chance discoveries, which include a tomb with a 
pedimental relief stele of a Thracian family bearing a date in the month Gorpiaios A.p. 132, and at 
Mecsi Rodopis a fourth-century s.c. reliefofa seated woman. At Stavrodpolis in the region of Wanthi 
Makaronas has cleared the vaulted tomb discovered a couple of years ago; inside the chamber 
were found the two leaves of the marble door, similar to those of Langada, Vergina, and the Heroon 
of Kalydon. The chamber contained two handsome marble funerary couches with double pillows 
at either end; the feet of the couches were painted in encaustic like the throne in Rhomaios’ tomb 
at Vergina, The chamber is over 3 m. square, and is peculiar in having a vaulted ‘ dromos’ nearly 
5 m.long. The whole construction is in local marbles; and the interior had no coat of plaster, the 
painting being done directly on the marble surface—a treatment hitherto unknown in Macedonian 
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tombs. The tomb had been robbed, and only some fragmentary figurines were found; Makaronas 
dates them to the first half of the second century 8.c. 


Tue IsLanps 

In Thasos the French School has completed the excavation of the agora and rebuilt four of the 
Doric stoa columns. Further excavation of the Demetriades property reveals occupation from 
archaic to Byzantine times. Of the handsome archaic polygonal walls in local marble, some stand- 
ing 2-50 m, high, the oldest are dated by associated pottery to the ear y sixth century. Between 
the ancient commercial harbour and the Dionysion a shop area in use from the sixth century B.c. 
to Byzantine times was sounded. The triple arch of Caracalla has been restudied. Of local marble, 
it stands on a socle 16:27 x 2-07 m. and four piers of different size and orientation. Details and 
dimensions of its entablature were determined. On its east side the dedication on the architrave 
naming Caracalla, Julia Domna, and Septimius Severus dates the arch between a.p. 213 and 217. 
On the south the arch is met by a marble wall running from the direction of the coupe of Herakles. 
Excavation of the Hellenistic-Roman cemetery revealed an Goring Sera building, and at its 
side fragments of relief sculpture and a female statue of the carly Hellenistic period. Near by a 
small vase was found to contain 134 silver and bronze coins of Thasos, Khalkedon, and Byzantium. 

In Samothrace the excavations under the direction of KR. Lehmann were concentrated on the area 
adjacent to the east side of the New Temple, the early Hellenistic Doric marble building that domin- 
ates the south part of the sanctuary. ‘This now presents itself in its entirety so far as it is preserved. 
The bedding of a road descending from the direction of the Ptolemaion to the south end of the 
sanctuary along a polygonal terrace wall, which formed its boundary to the south and SE of the New 
Temple, was uncovered. East of the north part of the cella of the New Temple, outside its founda- 
tions and near to them, was found an unusual group of stones. In the centre there is a square lime- 
stone block with a deep central hole made for the insertion of a tall vertical object, assumed to have 
been a monumental torch. To the north and south this stone is flanked by other stones at a distance 
of about half a metre. At the south a roughly cut marble block was found, with heavy traces of 
wear on its surface, which is on a level cousiderably deeper than that of the Hellenistic temple; and 
at the same level its northern counterpart is in situ beneath later coverings. Here the state of pre- 
servation shows that the early marble blocks were covered by earth at a later period and that a 
second stepping-stone, with a surface o- ee above that of the earlier period but still o-40 m. beneath 
the UpEcr edge of the foundation of the Hellenistic temple, was embedded in this earth. In a third 
period this upper stone was in turn covered by a floor evidently intended to re ie a second suc- 
cessor of the original stone and having a surface at the level of the building. At the same time both 
stone settings were enclosed by frames made of large roof tiles stuck sideways into the ground. There 
are then two sacred stepping-stones twice renewed on higher levels which flank a torch and are 
evidently of ritual significance. It is assumed that the three periods of these stones correspond to 
the three major building periods of the temple, the first probably belonging to its original archaic 
state. Analogous stones as stands for the accuser and accused in the Court of the Areiopagos and 
the witness stones in other Attic courts, with the fact that votes of allegiance and pledges to secrecy 
were common in mystery initiation, suggest that the stones in Samothrace were used for a kind of 
sacred trial connected with initiation into the higher se iy the epopteia, which took place, as had 
been concluded from evidence previously obtained, in this building. | | | 

To the east of the New Temple, in a fill of the Roman period near the SE corner of the building, 
one large piece and numerous smaller fragments of the central floral akroterion of the rear fagade 
were found. The akroterion in Vienna found in this spot eighty years ago by the Austrian excavators 
was a Roman substitute for this Hellenistic original. In the course of excavation in the north part 
of the sanctuary in front of the archaic initiation hall (the Anaktoron) and to the NW of the rotunda 
of Queen Arsinoe a massive archaic terrace wall has been uncovered; it was a retaining wall 
against the river in connection with the original building of the Anaktoron about 500 B.c., and runs 
from SW to NE oblique to the orientation of the building and evidently following the original course 
of the river. At the north it abuts on the facade foundation of the Anaktoron at a point just north 
of the northernmost of its three doors. Sporadic finds include terracottas and a gem with the 
image of the Anatolian ‘ Kybebe ' type. The goddess extends her arms, from which fillets hang 
down or are fastened to the ground, and wears a patterned garment recalling the Ephesian Artemis; 
she has parted hair and a thin high polos. Surface finds near the New Temple included a curious 
group of flat omphalos-shaped marble objects of small size and possibly ritual purpose. A heavy 
iron finger ring recalls Lucretius’ allusion to Samothracian iron pieces which he saw used for experi- 
ments with magnetic stone and of Pliny’s reference to gilded Samothracian iron rings worn even by 
slaves, presumably symbols of initiation which could be worn by free men and slaves alike. A 
fourth-century B.c. honorary decree seems to be the earliest preserved Greek stone inscription of 
certain Samothracian origin. It contains such forms as t&|s TOA1og TG¢ Dapo8pdxcov, and fovticd 
mp|. .., and is evidently in the Acolic dialect. Lehmann suggests it may be evidence of an Acolic 
origin for the Samothracian Greek settlers,in contradiction to thestoriesof a Greek colony from Samos. 
A fragment of a Thasian marble block from a large base or altar preserves part of a dedication to a 
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king in monumental early Hellenistic letters, perhaps from the altar to King Lysimachus known 
from inscriptions. Other fragmentary Greek and Latin catalogues of mystae and epoptae are reported. 
Work of conservation includes the clearing of the eastern part of the temenos and the restoration of 
its missing contours by tracing the outline with reset ancient foundation blocks and the filling of the 
interior terrace to a regular level. ‘The museum building has been extended by an added exhibition 
and storage wing. In Lemnos B. Brea has collected the material for the publication of the prehistoric 
settlement of Poliochm. 

In Chtos town by H, Anargyroi N. Kondoleon has uncovered part of an Early Christian basilica. 
In its apse were found two tombs built of ancient blocks, one of which bore part of a late-third- 
century 8.c. honorary decree for a man who was responsible for the dedication in the gymnasium of 
a history of the first beginnings of Rome, including pt6o1 pds dav Poopcicov. 

A. P. Stephanou reports a new inscription from Chios town preserving an epitome of part of 
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the Homeric Catalogue of Ships (J/. 11 603-670). The first line is badly effaced, but in the following 
he confidently restores 


TloAuEewves *HAcTos 
vas €€tnKovrer. 
Meyns Aovaryiets 

5 vous TeroapaKovra. 
"‘OBueceds “lBaxos vats Sexabvo 
Boas Aitakds vais 
TEFoApaKovTa. 

. ‘Bopevels Mrpiévns Kptites 

IO} 6volls Evevt}KovTa, 
TAnTréAguos *Péb10s 
yous évvéa. 


Stephanou dates the inscription to the third century B.c., suggesting that it is part of a version for 
use In schools. Variations in details from the accepted text of the Catalogue and the place of origin 
make the stone particularly interesting and important. Building operations in the town south of 
Vounaki uncovered a votive deposit from a Demeter sanctuary. The dedications include miniature 
vases, figurines, a loom-weight inscribed with a dedication to Demeter, and Chian kernoi dating 
from Hellenistic times and earlier. Archaic tombs containing vases and figurines are reported from 
Lithi and Phyta. 

_ The excavations begun in 1952 by the British School on behalf of the Chios Society of Great 
Britain at Emporié in South Chios were continued during June and July of this year under the direc- 
tion of M. 8. F. Hood and with the assistance of J. Boardman. New trenches were opened in the 
Early Bronze Age settlement on the slopes below the acropolis which projects into the sea on the 
south side of the harbour. These have been carried down in places to a depth of 5 m. through 
successive levels of occupation without reaching the bottom. The houses have rectangular rooms 
with walls built of rough rubble, as at Thermi in Lesbos. A level of destruction b burning yielded 
many complete or nearly complete vases on or above floors of houses. Several of the vases have rich 
incised decoration, the incisions often being filled with white paste (one Fig. 12a). A section of 
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town wall 5 m. thick belonging to an early phase in the history of the settlement has been uncovered. 
At its widest extent the Early Bronze Age settlement occupied a large area, including the acropolis 
itself, as well as the slopes below and the south shore of the harbour. No undisturbed levels of the 
Middle or Late Bronze Age have been found, but sherds of matt-painted Middle Bronze Age and of 
* Mycenaean’ Late Bronze Age pottery (the first recorded from Chios) indicate continuity of occupa- 
tion into those times. 

Walls visible on the acropolis before excavation proved to belong to a late Roman fortress with 
a double line of ramparts on the landward side. The thin outer rampart was evidently in the nature 
of a terrace wall supporting a platlorm paved with large beach pebbles, above which rose the main 
wall 2m. wide. From the main inner wall ps bei three rectangular towers of varying size; the 
two larger, at any rate, of these towers were hollow, with rooms inside them. The main gate of the 
fortress faced the harbour on the north, but a subsidiary gate gave access to the beach on the south 
side of the acropolis. An area inside the fortress was cleared and revealed a gravel-paved street 
running parallel to the main wall, with rooms or buildings on each side. From the evidence of 
coins found on the floors it appears that the fortress was abandoned during the third quarter of the 
seventh century, the period of the great Arab sea invasion culminating in the first siege of Constanti- 
nople (a.p. 664-8). The largest of the three towers of the fortress had been destroyed by fire, and 
from the room inside it were recovered a number of pithoi and amphorae. Some of these amphorae 
were cylindrical, others more or less globular with wavy combed decoration round the shoulder. 
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These and other vases from the buildings inside the fortress provide interesting new evidence and 
dating for the pottery of the period. , 
| A curved piece of walling in a field below the acropolis and just beyond the limits of the Early 
Bronze Age settlement proved to belong to a circular Easstiitess with a cruciform font sunk below 
the level of the floor. The font was lined with marble, and the walls of the baptistery had been 
decorated with painted plaster imitating variegated red-and-green marble slabs. The baptistery 
was attached to the SW corner of a large basilica church with apse and side aisles. Mosaic paving 
with simple geometric designs in five or six colours was identifed in the narthex and north aisle. 
Baptistery and basilica were presumably destroyed together with the fortress during the seventh 
century. Fragments of life-sized marble statues from the area of the basilica suggest the presence 
of some large public building or villa here before the church was built. A very late inscription 
found built into the floor of the modern church describes the construction of a vadés doubtless referring 
to the early Christian basilica, ‘on the ruins of the ancient city of Emporeios’. If Emporid was 
already called by that name in antiquity it seems probable that it was the emporium or export centre 
for the mastic gum peculiar to this south part of Chios, where it is still largely grown. That mastic 
jas already a staple product of the island by Roman times is clear from ancient writers, and Pliny 
speaking of mastic in general says: ‘ laudatissima autem Chia candida’, : 
’ Observation of terrace walling on the slopes of Mount Prophetes Elias above Emporio led to the 
discovery of a hitherto unknown ancient city. The main road of the city is clearly visible leading 
up to the Temple area in a conspicuous position on a saddle of the mountain (Fig. 13). The plan 
of the Temple with its altars was apparent on the surface before excavation. The history of the 
sanctuary goes back into the seventh century B.c. when there seems to have been nothing but a 
basis *, probably a stand for offerings, in the open air. The Temple itself, a simple two-roomed 
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building, measuring about ro = 6 m. outside with the entrance on the east, dates from the sixth 
century. It is built with large squared blocks of the white stone of the mountain, and the walls 
with their foundations are standing a full three courses to a height of nearly a metre above the 
floor, ‘he inner room or cella enclosed the earlier * basis” or stand for offerings, by the side of 
which was placed a low base evidently intended to support a cult statue. Outside the Temple a 
few metres to the north was a hollow * bothros ’-type altar, built of squared blocks and apparently 
contemporary with the Temple. A second altar was added in front of the entrance of the Temple 
on the east in or after the fourth century B.c. About this time alterations were also made within 
the Temple, and the orginal * basis ' was incorporated in a larger platform for offerings which filled 
the whole NW corner of the cella. 

From the Temple were recovered a large number of votives, mostly vases and clay figurines. 
Nearly all the pottery found in the Temple is of Chian manufacture, and includes many shapes 
hitherto unknown. Or the few imported pieces most appear to be East Greek, and there is little 
recognisably from the mainland of Greece. The earliest pottery, dating from about 600 s.c., is of 
‘ Naucratite © fabric, and the shapes include chalices—some fragments figuring sphinxes—and a 
votive plate showing part of a standing female figure armed with spear and shield and intended 
no doubt to represent the goddess Athena, to whom perhaps the Temple was dedicated. A late- 
sixth century kantharos, unique in shape and style of decoration, is painted in black figure with a 
cock (Fig. 124), An interesting series of thymiateria with pierced lids may date from the fifth cen- 
tury. The pottery from the last period of the Temple, after the construction of the second altar, 
consists mainly of simple goblets reminiscent of the archaic ‘ Naucratite ’ or Chian chalice. At all 
periods wine amphorae seem to have formed part of the dedications. 

Fragments of two female statuettes, one of limestone the other of white island marble, belong 
to the sixth century. The latter in particular is of fine Ionian, probably Chian, workmanship. 
Other finds from the Temple include the upper part of a lyre player in faience, and a group of nine 
little lead gritin protomes, about o-10 m. high, of fine workmanship and dating from the sixth cen- 
tury (PI. TX.2). The griffins have spike attachments, evidently for fastening them to a solid struc- 
ture or mass. It has been suggested that they might have encircled the head of a wooden cult statue 
of the goddess which stood on the base in the cella, 

Continued excavation at Emporio is planned this year, and it is hoped to undertake soundings 
at a site on the NE coast of the island identified from air photographs and confirmed by ground 
survey, probably that of Delphinion captured and fortified by the Athenians after the revolt of Chios 
during the Peloponnesian War. 

At the Heraion on Samos E. Buschor resumed exploration of the temple and the area to the north. 
Scanty Late Neolithic pottery was recovered, but no building traces. NW of the temple the pre- 
historic course of the Imbrasos was determined; it apparently ran SE under the temple. A gravel 
bed and embankment were found by the NW corner of the Rhoikos temple, near it a megaron in 
which three building pexoe were observed, a cistern, and an open place. Two phases of buildings 
and some child burials in the area all seem to be of the period of Troy IV and V, the early second 
millennium. About 40 m. to the SE under the prostasis of the great temple a building of the same 
date previously discovered has been further excavated. The massive walls with rectangular corners 
are interrupted by narrow slits through their thicknesses. Over the Bronze Age levels between the 
temple and the North Stoa isolated traces of the fill of the Rhoikos period yielded pottery and other 
finds of the seventh century. 

On Delos cleaning below the floor of Sarapicion C yielded a group of amphora handles of a type 
hitherto unknown on the island; they are of the mid-second century B.c. and give a terminal date 
for the pavement. Final work on the Oikos of the Naxians with a view to publication brought to 
ent new fragments of gorgoneion antefixes and Naxian marble tiles, one bearing as builders’ 
placing mark the letter koppa. Cousteau’s under-water survey of the coast revealed no ancient 
wrecks, but part of an anchor over 1 m. long was recovered. Miss VY. Grace has completed the 
arrangement of the stamped amphora handles in Delos museum. 

_ _ Kondoleon continued excavation for the Archaeological Society on Tenas by Xdébourgo. The 
building tentatively identified last year as a Thesmophorion has been cleared (Pl. VIII. 1). The 
identity seems now certain, although no inscriptions have come to light. In the western part of the 
sanctuary a Gallery of Pithoi was uncovered after last year’s discovery of two pithoi in situ. One 
has been restored nearly complete; it figures in relief on the neck winged figures with another 
larger winged woman seated in the midst. Successive zones on the body figured horses, lions attack- 
ing horses and a hero fighting a lion, and a procession of chariots and hoplites (Pl. VIII. 2). In another 
part of the sanctuary a larger relief pithos fragment was found figuring several zones of men and 
women dancing to the music of a double flute and on the neck a man facing, perhaps greeting, a 
woman. Fragments of another pithos preserve continuous meander bands. The sanctuary under- 
went various architectural changes in the fifth century. A strong wall visible above the sanctuary 
is confirmed as part of the city wall; behind it was found the lower part of a relief pithos with 
chariots in its lowest zone and hoplites and tripods preserved in fragments from the upper part. 
Other important pithos fragments figure a procession of women wearing poloi, winged horses, etc. 
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On Kimolos Kondoleon in a small private excavation investigated the known gravefield at Limm 
(Hellenika) on the west coast of the island (Fig. 14). The excavated tombs were of the Geometric 
period, and of the fifth century and later. The latter had for the most part been plundered in 
antiquity, but the Geometric tombs were untouched and rich in offerings. They were cut in the 
rock beside the sea, and each contained a number of cremation burials. From the twenty-two 
Geometric tombs were recovered over 200 vases, which make one of the richest collections of vases 
from tombs in the Cyclades. In a modern wall nearby was found a grave stele, the upper pan of 
which bears in low relief the breasts and hands of a woman. The representation of the head is not 
clear, and the lower part was not decorated, though it may have been painted. It cannot be dated 
later than the seventh century s.c. In the wall of a private house in the Khora of Aeos has been 
recovered a fragment of a white marble relief frieze figuring a seated and helmeted Athena; Kon- 
doleon dates it to the last quarter of the sixth century. 

Kh. Khristou reports that various architectural pieces of Roman date, inscriptions, and vases 
found in the course work on the new power station at Alivéri in Euboea have been transferred to a 
temporary collection in the gymnasium there. | | | 

In Kerkyra B. Kallipolites has prepared a wing of the Old Palace buildings as an archaeological 
museum, in one gallery of which architectural exhibits from the island and fictile revetments from 
the Artemis temple are on view. The Gorgon Pediment remains for the time in a storeroom, but 
other antiquities are accessible to students, and among objects newly mended for exhibition is a 
black glaze Lakonian krater of the carly fifth century. A group of Hellenistic graves 4 km. from the 
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town at Kanalia was excavated. Triple laurel leaves in gold foil were found by the heads of some 
bodies, and by another burial an inscribed stele was found in situ. | 

After the tragic succession of earthquakes in the Ionian Islands last summer Kallipolites rescued 
part of the antiquities in the ruined museum of Aephallenta and housed them ina hut. They include 
the vases of the Late Mycenaean collection and the small finds from Goekoop’s excavations, but other 
losses are heavy. Miss 5. Benton proceeded to Ithaca at the earliest opportunity, and in conjunction 
with Kallipolites removed the surviving finds from the ruined Vathy museum to a building on the 
other side of the harbour: only one show-case was a total loss, The contents of the Stavros museum, 
which has sustained no serious damage, have been transferred to the village library. M. Khatzidakis 
recovered about 150 icons from the destroyed museum in Zakynthos, but reports that fifty of the finest 
have perished. Of the numerous churches of the Venetian period three can be restored. Some 
hundreds of icons have been recovered from the churches; carved altar screens have been salvaged, 
and some forty square metres of late Byzantine frescoes—some not hitherto known. 

On behalf of the Archaeological Society and the General Direction of the Dodecanese I. Kondes 
has brought to light part of the ancient fortification of the great harbour of Rhodes with a circular 
tower on the NE edge of the mediaeval city, and continued his excavation of the stoa on the north 
of the acropolis. Remains of Hellenistic houses have been investigated in the city. Near Malona 
various finds and two inscriptions recording sacred laws suggest the proximity of a sanctuary of 
Dionysos. Near the shrine of Apollo Erethimios has been found a mid-third century bronze 
statuette of Zeus. In the town of Kalymnos a tomb of the same date containing gold ornaments came 
to light. In the museum of Ags the collection of sculpture of the archaic to Roman periods 1s now 
exhibited. The museum in the mediaeval Kastro of the city is being prepared for the display of 
classical and Byzantine architectural finds, inscriptions, and the relicts from the Hellenistic altar of 
Dionysos. Work of restoration of the Early Christian and mediaeval antiquities of Rhodes, Kos, 
and Astypalaia and other islands is also reported. 
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The year 1953 has been no less successful than the preceding one. In the Herakleion Museum 
capacious underground magazines have been constructed, and the new wing with eight well-lit 
palettes is being completed. The museum will thus have twenty galleries, of which twelve will be 
used for public exhibition and eight for the collections for study; the mew show-cases are now largely 
in use, and the old ones have been remodelled and are being used for the study collections. "The 
Prinias sculptures have been reconstituted, and the Apollinaris mosaic has been brought in from 
Knossos and relaid. The Historical Museum, which contains the Byzantine and mediaeval col- 
lection of the Herakleion Museum as well as a first-class history and folklore exhibition, is completed 
and open to the public. Dr. N. Platon is to be heartily congratulated on the progress made in 
Herakleion, as also on widespread repairs and improvements in the smaller museums of Crete and 
on the archaeological sites; in the course of restorations at Tylissos chronological points and the 
veculiar lavatory system have been elucidated and new plans made for the final publication. The 
enetian harbour fort at Herakleion has been restored, and Platon has been indefatigable in his 
endeavours to save the later mediaeval monuments of the town from extinction. : 

St, Alexiou has continued the excavation begun in 1951 at Katsambd with funds from the Archaco- 
logical Society. In the Late Minoan cemetery on the west bank of the Kairatos four more rock-cut 
chamber tombs have been dug. The first, with a horseshoe-shaped chamber, had already been 
looted in antiquity; besides some cups it contained a piece of blue-painted wood, no doubt from a 
larnax, and a shark’s tooth. The second tomb had a low bench in the interior, on which lay a 
skeleton; the chamber also contained a second skeleton and vases, which include a Palace Style 
amphora, and there were seats and a niche in the dromos. A third tomb had a square chamber, on 
either side of which was a bench with a skeleton oriented cast; vases, including three Palace Style 
amphorae, and bronze implements were found in it; here also the dromos had seats. The last tomb 
proved to be larger and more handsome, with a finely worked facade. It contained three dead in a 
contracted position inside wooden larnakes, one of which shows white colour. The pottery includes 
an exceptionally fine group of Palace Style vases. In the SE corner of the chanbex was a large 
three-handled amphora with unusual painted decoration consisting of boar’s-tooth helmets with a 
crest and cheek-pieces. In the middle of the chamber was a marvellous jug decorated with birds 
and fishes, two burners, two unusually large alabastra, and a black tripod vase. At the back was 
a large jug with ivy and papyrus patterns and a three-handled Palace tyle amphora with octopus 
decoration, The larnakes also contained some vases. 

Alexiou has also discovered extensive traces of neolithic settlement on the height above, and 
excavated a house and a rock shelter with neolithic burials, The former is a large rectangular 
building with rough stone walls divided into a number of smaller rooms. Besides stone equipment 
and implements much handsome incised pottery came to light, together with some barbotine ware. 
At Vitsilid a neolithic rock shelter has been discovered and is to be investi ated. | 

_ At Knossos two more large rock-cut tombs were excavated by M. S. F. Hood in the Middle 
Minoan cemetery at Ailia on the slopes east of the Kairatos, close by the maarway and the large 
tomb cleared in 1951. The earlier of these tombs was circular, with a diameter of 6-7 m., closed 
by a massive stone wall on the west (entrance) side, with another wall dividing it into two compart- 
ments down the middle. It contained upwards of fifty burials in position, mostly inside pithoi (one 
shown Fig. 156). Seals and pot tery place this tomb within the limits of M.M. II. The second tomb, 
with three compartments divided by stone walls, contained burials in larnakes (Fig. 1 5a). From 
it, and especially from the larnakes, came a large number of small finds and six sealstones, including 
a scarab in rock crystal, and a steatite cylinder with spiral decoration, which is the earliest cylinder 
seal of undoubtedly Minoan manufacture recorded from Crete. A lentoid of pale chalcedony has 
a fine engraved scene of a wounded bull with a spear sticking in its back. Other finds from this 
tomb were a silver pendant in the shape of a squatting man, a plain gold finger-ring, and a gold 
ring with a lily design on the bezel. There were also many bronze rings, ear-rings, pins and brace- 
lets, and beads of amethyst, rock crystal, lapis lazuli, and cornelian. | bjects and pottery date the 
tomb to M.M. III. <A rock cutting in a field east of the Kairatos opposite the Temple Tomb was 
investigated; it may be a plundered Minoan shaft grave. A limestone ‘ Double Axe Stand’ was 
found high in the Gill. 

On the Sanatorium site on the south side of Knossos a group of late Roman tombs was excavated 
by J. M. Cook in June, and in September Hood uncovered mosaics, which seem to indicate the 

resence of an Early Christian basilica in the same vicinity. Scattered antiquities and inscriptions 
ave also been brought in from the Sanatorium area. A small cremation tomb of the Geometric 
penod was brought to light in field works near the main road by the Sanatorium: about 20 vases 
rom it have been reconstructed complete, and other finds include a gold pin and a bead of gold and 
amber. Several poor Roman graves have also been exposed at the same point, torether with blocks 
from a large Roman built tombe A fragment of a Late Minoan bath or larnax found on the sur- 
face immediately west of Hogarth’s houses has a thin straight column in low relief, with what appears 
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to be spiral fluting indicated in paint (Fig. 15c). A map of the Knossos area on a scale of 1: 2,500 
has been completed by Mr. D. Smollett. | 

Road widening at H. Ioannis between Knossos and Herakleion cut into a L.M. II * Warrior's 
Grave ', with traces of a blue-painted wooden coffin, and a large array of bronze weapons, including 
a cruciform-hilted sword with ivory pommel and a spearhead over halfa metre long. The tomb was 
cleared by Hood. With the weapons were two fine sealstones, a lentoid of pale banded agate en- 
graved with a lion devouring a bull, and an amygdaloid of black-speckled agate with a hon couchant. 
The only clay vase from the tomb was a lamp, but by the side of the warrior stood a gold cup, the 
first to be recorded from Crete (PI. IX.4). This is made from a single pce of gold, and has a nm 
diameter of o-11 m. In shape it resembles the gold cup from the tholos tomb at Marathon, and 
bronze and silver cups from Knossos and Mycenae; but it is richly decorated in repoussé with run- 
ning spirals set above arcades, exactly like the design on a silver jug from Shaft Grave V at Mycenae, 
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Fic. 15.—Kyossos: (a), (6) Lamwaxes asp Provos rrom Miopie Minoan Cemetery; (c) Larnax Fracment. 


By the main road at H. Ioannis J. Boardman cleared a small Protogeometric tomb and the side 
chamber to the dromos of another which had been dug away during the war, Finds included 
pottery, an iron dagger, and bronze fibulae. The graves form part of a Protogeometric cemetery 
which was investigated before the war. | . 

Prof. Sp. Marinatos has extended his excavation in the vicinity of the L.M. I mansion at Vathf- 
petro, and located the potter's kiln. The complex, with a paved yard, measures 15 x 30m. Many 
small fired parallel channels with a coating of mud plaster have been discovered, and also a broad 
wall believed to be that of the kiln itself. The French School has completed the exploration of the 
houses in Quarter E at Mdlia. On the south of House ZB and under the house itself a wall of irre- 
gular masonry 1-60 m. thick has been cleared; it dates from the first period of the Palace, and prob- 
ably continued on the other side of the east-west street in this sector. The street itself continued 
eastwards, Hanked by pavement, for a hundred metres to a little hill where some walls and a three- 
room house have been noted; the town thus stretched as far as the present chapel of H. Nikolaos. 
Another street with a pavement of sets or cobbles and a raised footway, flanked by walls a metre 
high, has been cleared on the cast. On its south side was a house of the second period, which was 
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violently destroyed; it had a paved court with walls in fine masonry, which was entered over an 
ironstone threshold from the street, while a second threshold gave access to another room at the 
back. Farther east has been found a more modest house with a stuccoed room containing a column 
base and a block or altar—an arrangement found in other houses at Malia. A fragment of a vase 
decorated with nautilus, murex, and shell pattern in relief came to light in a deposit of M.M. IIIb, 
thus showing that the marine style so familiar at Phaistos occurs at Malia also. 

At Arisa on the edge of the Lasithi Platon has dug two vaulted Protogeometric tombs, apparently 
part of a larger cemetery, and discovered bronze ornaments, iron instruments, and vases: the 
dromos of one tomb contained a jug and numerous smal! cups for libations to the dead. An investi- 
5a tion by Platon and Dr. Levi of the site of the ancient city of Lyttes revealed the presence of important 

uildings and a Christian basilica. On the site of the ancient agora inscribed bases came to light 
in addition to those with honorific inscriptions to Roman emperors previously discovered by Levi; 
two funerary inscriptions have also been collected. A second-century 8.c. grave at H. Nikélaos pro- 
duced a series of interesting female figurines with fine drapery and hair styles, together with un- 
guentaries and other vases. | 

Traces of Minoan buildings have come to light in Sifeia; an intact Middle Minoan figurine 
contemporary with those from Piskokéfalo came to light here. A cave-like tomb of M.M. IIIa date 
and L.M. III graves have also been found. Platon has continued the excavation of the Minoan 
villa on the road to Piskokéfalo, and uncovered the whole fagade, which is built of courses of huge 
blocks to withstand the floods of the stream which flows past it. The long stairway at the north end 
leading up to the megaron is flanked by a room that projects like a bastion from the facade. Beyond 
the magazine uncovered last year another large room ie been discovered, thus bringing the total 
number of rooms on the lower floor up to five. A second long stairway of thirty steps, which appar- 
ently formed the southern limit of the villa, has been uncovered; it had two flights, of which the 
upper one is rock-cut, and like the staircase on the north side it seems to have led directly to the 
stream. [Exactly corresponding to the other stairway, it had a porter’s box formed of two inter- 
connecting rooms on different levels. Some apartments have also been excavated farther up the 
slope, including two semi-basement rooms connected by a low door whose lintel is still in position. 
The main rooms seem to have been on the upper floor and approached by a small narrow staircase. 
The pottery 1s L.M. I. A second cave-like tomb has been found near Piskokéfalo; it contained ten 
burials accompanied by vases, of which about eighty have been recovered intact; one of the door 
jambs was found to be a stone stool taken from a Minoan building. At Praisos two tombs have been 
excavated; though looted in antiquity, they produced much interesting pottery, including Orien- 
talising, and iron spearheads. At Adrémyloi near Siteia various remains have been noted, including 
a cemetery with Protogeometric and Hellenic graves; and at Ravdid Digeni an ancient quarry has 
been discovered ; it is apparently of archaic date, and contains huge unfluted column shafts, capitals, 
pillars, and other blocks. 

The Italian School under Dr. D. Levi has continued work at Phaistos, gradually engaging a 
new and ie tes Pe of the Palace on the SE of the Theatral Area, and bringing further light on 
the little known Middle Minoan or Kamares phases of the Palace. On the east of Room XLIX, 
which was explored in past seasons, another room (L) has been disclosed; this room confirms pre- 
vious observations of the successive building and destruction phases, as also the existence in these 
phases of a primitive Palace rather than isolated buildings. Here also beneath the buildings of the 
third and last stage—the only one hitherto known—of the primitive Palace an immense mass of 
stone-hard cement was encountered, impinging on a damaged floor level marked by a handsome 
pavement of alabaster sb tac im; this payement originally extended as far as a bench or platform 
with stuccoed sides and laid slabs on top, which was backed against the north wall. The north wall 
had a dado of fine alabaster slabs and blue painted stucco above. In the north part of this area, 
where the alabaster pavement had practicsliy disappeared the floor rested on an earlier mass of 
fallen cement filling the long entrance corridor of the earliest phase of the Palace; this corridor has 
a beautiful pavement of white alabaster in perfect preservation. A small cupboard at this lowest 
level, found with its stucco complete, contained ten fine painted clay and stone vases. NW of Area 
L a sloping corridor has been uncovered, and another notable group of clay vases found. 

An old sounding in Area XXVII has been enlarged, and it appears that in the second phase the 
later Areas XX VIT and XXVIII formed a single room with a partition wall; among the finds here was 
an intact great pithos with lively polychrome decoration—perhaps the finest of this era yet discovered 
in Crete. The whole area was excavated down to the level of the first phase, and more than a hun- 
dred significant objects were found in situ on the floor. In the second level in Area LI a cupboard 
let into the wall and a stucco bench were uncovered, and more than a dozen magnificent large 
decorated vases were found intact here, together with capacious jars, a pedestal wi polychrome 
and relief designs, a burner, an alabaster cup, and other objects; on the o posite side of the room 
was found a large cylindrical tankard containing dice or gaming pieces and a dozen little alabaster 
goblets. In the lowest level here a low stone bench or hearth was uncovered: on it were some 
vases containing ash or charcoal, including a boat-shaped grater; near the north wall were two stucco 
tables, whose original supports were of wood, standing about head high, More new pavement slabs 
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have been cut in the ancient gypsum quarries of H. Tridda for restorations in the Palace, and the 
floors of two rooms in the vicinity of the already restored lustral basin have been relaid; a cavity in 
the rock came to light under the pavement of Area LA XXIII, and was found to contain a rntual 
deposit of vases, eae a fine glazed and decorated cup which offers a closer dating for the con- 
struction of this wing of the second Palace. | 

In Amari, in the vicinity of the ancient Sybrita, a series of poros slabs, with carved tnglyphs 
above, has come to light in roadmaking; six of them bear proxeny decrees. In Ahamd a L.M, II 
chamber tomb has been opened; in the floor were three small pits containing the bones of eight or 
ten people; some interesting vases were also found there. A group of Protogeometric tombs, with 
a series of vases and iron weapons, instruments and ornament, has been excavated by Platon at Médi 
in the vicinity of Khania; the vases show a wide range of forms, and the tombs are of especial interest 
in view of the lack of Protogeometric in this region. Among other casual discoveries reported by 
Platon are a cache of bronze chisels and other implements, probably of L.M. I-II date, found at 
Varvaro, a duck vase from Nirou Khani, and a deposit of stone vases by the Early Minoan tholos A 
at Platanos in the Mesara. 

J. M. Coo 


Joun BoarRpMAN 


The British School at Athens, 


MYCENAE, 1953 


Tue British excavations at Mycenae in 1953 had the following main objectives: the further 
exploration of the Prehistoric Cemetery outside the Cyclopean walls to the west of the Lion Gate, 
the area south of the Perseia Krene where a fine wall of ashlar poros was discovered in 1952, the 
houses to the north and south of the House of the Oil Merchant, and further investigation of the 
Cyclopean Terrace Building. At the same time work was begun on the excavation of the area 
within the Acropolis between the South House and Tsountas’ House. The excavations were 
supported by a research grant from the American Philosophical Society, with contributions from the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, the British Aca emy, the Bollingen Foundation, and the 
British School at Athens, under whose aegis the work was conducted. 

In the Prehistoric Cemetery several tombs of the Middle Helladic period were discovered. On 
the northern edge of the cemetery an interesting group of graves was found, one of the latest 
Mycenaean period, L.H. IJIC, and two of the developed Geometric period. With the larger of 
the latter, a cist grave, nineteen vases were found which included undecorated vases of excellent 
fabric and a shallow bowl of ‘ Pie Ware’ which demonstrate the contemporaneity of these styles. 
These vases, together with two others from a Proto-Geometric grave dug into the ruins of the House 
of Shields, form a series illustrating the gradual evolution of culture at Mycenae from the end of the 
Bronze Age into the Iron Age. They show that there was no sudden break in its development, but 
only a slow evolution as in Attica, The * Dorian Invasion * was not a cultural revolution. 

The ashlar wall of poros south of the Perseia Krene was found to be the supporting wall which 
held up the base of the mound of earth piled over the dome of the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra’. The 
rock drops on this, the east, side and so a revetment wall was here necessary. On the west, where 
the rock rises, no such wall was needed. It was found that a mound had also been piled over the 
dome of the * Tomb of Aegisthus’, which had been covered with a thick layer of yellowish clay. 
These mounds have a radius of twenty to twenty-five metres, and this agrees with the results obtained 
in 1939 about the corresponding mound over the Treasury of Atreus, which was also supported by a 
wall at its base and had a radius of about twenty-five metres.!| Retaining walls of this type were 
noted by Stamatakes as having existed round the bases of the mounds which had originally covered 
the domes of the Lion Tomb 2 and the tholos tomb at the Argive Heraeum,* Gell, in his Itinerary 
eager his researches between 1801 and 1806, in his plan * of Mycenae places a tumulus on 
the site of the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra ' and remarks that it was ‘ either a tumulus or the covering 
of another chamber like the treasury *. At that date the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra’ was not known. 
Neither Gell nor Leake saw it. According to Schliemann, the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra * was first 
excavated by Veli Pasha in 1820,5 but that is too late a date, because Veli Pasha was ruler of the 
Morea only from 1807 to 1812," His excavations at Mycenae must therefore have fallen between 
those dates. Schliemann quotes a Greek source giving the date as 1808," which may be correct. 
At all events, from 1802 onwards excavators like Lord. Elgin’s agents, Veli Pasha, and Lord Sligo 
were active at Mycenae removing what they could find either in the Treasury of Atreus or elsewhere. 
So it seems reasonable to assume that between 1807 and 1812 Veli Pasha attacked the tumulus over 
the * Tomb of Clytemnestra ’ in the hope of finding a tomb, and so destroyed its dome. Its dromos 
was then unexcavated and still Aran by the ruins of the Hellenistic theatre, Pausanias does not 
mention a theatre at Mycenae, but he was shown a site called the * Tomb of Atreus’. It is probable 
that this was the mound over the * Tomb of Clytemnestra’. An open bee-hive tomb would have 
been a treasury to Pausanias like the Treasury of Atreus and the casey of Minyas. A mound 
with a wall at its foot would have been to him a tomb, for he describes (VIII. 16. 3) the “Tomb of 
Aepytus’ in Arcadia, which Homer (Iliad II, 604) knew, as YTS xXQpo ov péya Alsou Konrribt 
Ev KUKAG pe yep and he quite likely saw the poros wall at the eastern foot of the tumulus seen 
by Gell over the ‘ Tomb of Chyesnnistea ". The identity of Gell’s tumulus with the ‘ Tomb of 
Clytemnestra * seems certain, because the French Expédition de Morée in its plan of Mycenae,? which 
much resembles Gell’s, places on the site of his tumulus the excavated tholos of a beehive tomb.’ 
If this suggestion can be accepted, then we shall be justified in identifying Gell’s tumulus as the 
mound covering the dome of the ‘ Tomb of Clytemnestra * and in believing this mound to have been 

ointed out to Pausanias as the ‘ Tomb of Atreus’. Such a mound would have resembled Pausanias’ 

Tomb of Aepytus ’, and if in his time it was called the ‘ Tomb of Atreus ’ this identification would 
place all the monuments recorded by Pausanias (except the subterranean treasuries) in the area close 
to the Lion Gate. Then we shall have identified all the monuments of Mycenae mentioned by the 
traveller, 

In the house north of the Oil Merchant's house a great number of carved ivories was found. 
Among these are several plaques with fine lions, including one showing a lion attacking a calf. 
These lion plaques may have decorated a small casket. ‘There is the head of a Mycenaean warrior 
wearing a boat stoak hidiinet like those previously known at Spata and Mycenac !° and some flat 
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laques with similar warriors’ heads. Among the small decorative ivory inlays probably intended 
ie urniture there is almost every known Mycenaean decorative pattern, but most noticeable is the 
great number of model figure-of-eight shields in ivory of all sizes, from which it is proposed to call 
this house The House of Shields. With these ivories were five splendid stone vases, three unbroken 

Pl. Xe), and two partially recomposed. There are also fragments of at least five others. 

Ine fragment of white stone bears shallow drilled sinkings in its surface for the insertion of inlays. 

Several pieces of such inlay, both in crystal and in variegated stones, were found. There is also part 
of an Egyptian alabaster vase of 18th Dynasty date and some fragments of polychrome faience vases 
which are probably of Syrian or Phoenician origin. 

In the house to the south of the Oil Merchant’s house, which was a basement house, there was 
in one room in the basement a store of vases. The kitchen ware and painted vases were against one 
wall, and the unpainted drinking-cups and bowls against another wall. In several rooms were 
many carved ivories. These, like those in the House of Shields, had probably once decorated 
furniture and wooden chests and caskets in the living and bedrooms on the upper story, which had 
collapsed and fallen into the basement when the house was destroyed by fire. The finest ivory is a 
poate (Pl. Xa) with a pair of sphinxes in a heraldic attitude similar to that of the lions on the 

ion Gate with their fore paws resting on the capatat of a fluted column. There are three other 
plaques with sphinxes, and it is proposed therefore to call this house The House of Sphinxes. 
Other ivories include a plaque with argonaut friezes, and two with the spiral and lotus pattern so 
well known from the Orchomenos ceiling and Mycenaean frescoes. The decorative inlays include 
most of the well-known Mycenaean decorative patterns, but there is only one example of a figure- 
of-eight shield. 

In both houses many ivory models, over sixty, of Mycenaean columns were found. Some were 
used for applying to a peoodea back around. but others are in the round and have removable capitals. 
The latter, with several rectangular blocks of ivory furnished with tenons and sockets, almost seem 
as if intended for constructing model buildings. “There are columns of the Lion Gate type, fluted 
columns with * Pergamene ’ capitals, spiral columns, and a column in wood with the pattern of the 
columns of the Treasury of Atreus. _ 

The carved ivories from both houses form a most important mass of material, and certainly no 
comparable collection of ivories has been found for at least sixty years. There are far more carved 
vores from these houses than there are from Spata," Menidi," or the Mycenae tombs excavated by 
rsountas.™ 

These houses date, from the pottery found in the House of the Oil Merchant and in the House of 
Sphinxes, from the period known as L.H. IIIB, which 1s to be dated from about 1340 to 1210 B.c,'* 
This date is important, for it also dates the stone bowls, notably the paeren with inlaid ornament, 
the faience, eae the ivories. Another consideration is the following. The size and richness of these 
three houses built in an undefended area well outside the protection of the Cyclopean walls indicates 
that at that time Mycenae must have been not only wealthy with an active foreign trade but also a 
powerful state and enjoying profound peace. No one would have ventured to build houses like this 
in an open area had there been any risk of attack from land or sea, ‘ Peoples of the Sea "or * Dorians’. 
We must modify the theory, often advanced, which draws a distinction between the undefended 
Cretan palaces and the Cyclopean citadels of the Mainland and suggests that the first were safe from 
attack, guarded by strong fleets and the ‘ inviolate sea’, whereas the others were always liable to 
attack by marauding ‘ Dorians’. We now see that the houses of the citizens of Mycenae were just 
as luxurious and undefended as the palace of Knossos. 

In the House of Shields was found an inscribed clay tablet in the Linear B script similar to those 
found in the Oil Merchant’s house in 1952. In the House of Sphinxes in the doorway of the store- 
room which contained vases were found seven seal impressions, all from the same signet (Pl, XO). 
Perhaps they had been used to fasten the door of the room, On the back of each impression there 
is an inscription in the Linear B script. Thus in a row of three Mycenaean houses clear evidence of 
writing has been found in each house. This sin es that writing and reading were more widely 
practised in Mycenaean Greece than has hitherto been believed. This is an important fact for the 
whole question of early Greek literacy, but its implications cannot be discussed here.” 


A. J. B. Wace 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN CYPRUS, 1953! 
NEOLITHIC 
THERE was no excavation in Neolithic or Chalcolithic sites, but a notable event was the publica- 
tion of the report by P. Dikaios on his excavations in the mainly pre-pottery settlement at Ahirokitia,® 
in which he reviews the relationship and chronology of the puleares preceding the Early Cypriot. 
A new site of the Erimi stage was located at Palaiémylos near Ayios Thomas by surface finds, including 
a headless andesite idol of fiddle shape, now in the Limassol Museum. 


Bronze AGE 
Further material from the Aafkdla cemetery between Dhenia and Akaki reached the Cyprus 
Museum through confiscation of pottery looted in the south area, where the tombs are relatively 
small and seoily furnished. It includes some good red polished IT and III and also black polished 
ottery. With the sponsorship of the Department of Antiquities and the assistance of Mr. G. R. H. 
Wright of the British Institute of Archaeology in Ankara, Mr. Justice Griffith-Williams undertook 
the excavation of two of the large looted tombs in the north part of the cemetery. These proved 
to be Middle Cypriot, and yielded large quantities of fragmentary but restorable white painted 
pottery. A small intact Early Cypriot li tomb group was excavated in the south area as part of the 
same operation. At Onisia near Dikomo a Middle Cypriot cemetery was brought to light by culti- 
vation and one tomb with typical furniture, including some bronze weapons, was excavated by the 
Department. | | : | 
At Enkomt both components of the joint expedition resumed their excavations. In the summer, 
Dikaios, for the Department of Antiquities, extended the area he previously excavated immediately 
within the northern sector of the town wall, which has now been traced by excavation for a length 
of 170 m. and is visible above ground level for a further 175 m. Here, to the east of the area pre- 
viously excavated, was uncovered the earliest substantial building so far found on the site. It has 
massive walls of fortress character, the construction of which associated pottery dates to Late Cypriot 
I. A westward extension was added at an early stage of Late Cypriot ITI, but soon after, within the 
fourteenth century, the whole complex was destroyed in some catastrophe evidenced by a thick des- 
truction layer. Rebuilding followed with modifications of plan and, after an interval, the town wall 
began to take shape along the periphery of the existing buildings. Later in the thirteenth century 
a further Peaiitelitive accompanied a strengthening of the wall at some points. After a second 
destruction in the closing years of the century, although the town wall was again strengthened at 
ints considered weak, there was no more rebuilding inside it in this sector. From the Late Cypriot 
iT levels and upwards, slags and other evidence of the copper industry were found. Among the 
finds were some cylinder seals and an ample harvest of pottery, albeit fragmentary, including speci- 
mens of the Tell-el-Ajjul bichrome ware and Mycenaean examples from IIIA onwards. But the 
outstanding find of the campaign was a fragmentary tablet of baked clay, which came to light during 
study of the pret: area previously excavated by Dikaios. Together with late thirteenth-century 
sherds, some of the Mycenaean IIIc style, it had been used to pave a hearth. Like the fragmentary 
tablet found by Dikaios in 1952,? it is inscribed in the Cypro-Minoan script, and unlike the first 
tablet the surviving part of the text, possibly a poem, is) ectly reserved.£ 
In an autumn campaign the French mission under Dr. C. F. A. Schaeffer laid bare large sections 
of the town wall on the west side, where alone its position had not previously been fixed wali cer 
tainty. Within the walls the street layout was traced in trial trenches over a wide area. In the 
northern half it follows a regular grid pattern with seven 3-m. east-west streets at regular intervals 
of 32 m., crossed by a single north-south street. The latter has been traced from the north wall for 
a length of 200 m. to the centre of the site. The south part of the town, which has yet to be examined, 
does not seem to repeat the grid pattern; the latter Schaeffer assigns to a reconstruction of the north 
area following some disaster. A start was made with the linking up, by new excavations, of the areas 
already uncovered by the two excavators and their extension along the central north-south street. 
A building on this street, first built in the fourteenth century, and last re-constructed after a fire about 
1200 B.c., produced some interesting bronzes, from the floor of one of the late rubble-built rooms. 
These included two votive ingots, each with a short Cypro-Minoan dedication, and a small 
figurine of a Syrian deity wearing the conical pschent. Dr. Schaeffer also found a fragmentary clay 
tablet (the third from Enkomi) inscribed with a long Cypro-Minoan text, but unfortunately ich 
worn. It comes from the surface soil in the north-cast area. 3 
At Kowiklta (Palaipaphos), the expedition led by T. B. Mitford and J. H. Iliffe searched unsuc- 
cessfully for further tombs in the Evrefi cemetery eee eri valuable Late Cypriot II] ivories and 
Jewellery in 1952." However, one well in the area produced important ceramic evidence of the first 
hase of Mycenaean influence, and another with its wealth of ivory wasters proved the presence in 
branes Age Paphos of an ivory workshop with craftsmen of the first rank. Near by at Asproyi, and 
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likewise within the perimeter of the Bronze Age city, ten tombs were excavated in a cemetery which 
scems to have succeeded Evreti. All these tombs, which strictly speaking are graves following the 
traditional shape of rock-cut tombs, belong to the Late Cypriot it A and B periods. In a third 
cemetery at Aaminia, in the same neighbourhood, a complex of hasty bumals of only slightly later 
date were excavated. The occupants, all young and mainly female, bear witness, Mitford SUBECSS, 
to a pestilence or the privations of some long siege. A recess in the city side of the fosse beneath the 
siege-mound (see below) was found to have been used for some thirty burials in the thirteenth to 
twelfth centuries B.c. The associated pottery included a jug with strainer spout and a frieze of 
“Mycenaean” bulls and ducks. Further examination of the sanctuary area excavated in 1886 re- 
vealed no undug strata in contact with the massive masonry walls, the early date of which it had been 
hoped to confirm; the first excavators had everywhere gone down to the rock. The expedition 
had previously drawn blank as regards Bronze Age structures in an area to the west; an extension 
to the north has now been carried out by Mr. P. L. Shinnie. Here the removal of a late mosaic 
pavement brought to light an carlier Roman level but no earlier remains. 

_ Further surface finds at the Aokkindkremmos settlement near Pyla included fragments, collected 
by H. W. Catling, of another large painted amphora, like that illustrated in JHS LXAXITI, 134, fig. 2, 
but with sighed octopus ornament. 


Earty Iron Ace To ARCHAIC 

Professor J. Bérard, assisted by J: Deshayes, excavated a number of tombs in the /skénder cemetery 
on the outskirts of Ktima, from which a good range of geometric pottery had been secured in the 
course of digging air-raid trenches during the war. The tombs, which range from the eleventh to 
the eighth centuries, are notable for their large stepped dromoi and disportionately small chambers; 
one had lateral chambers opening off the dromos. One of the chambers was used for as many as 
eleven successive burials. The pottery and metal finds, which are the earliest known material from 
the region of Nea Paphos, provide useful documentation for a period which in this western part of 
the island is still litthe known. 

Four intercommunicating chambers in the Turabi Tekke cemetery at Larnaca ® were cleared 
by the Department, following their discovery during cultivation. The earliest contained cremations 
in white painted II-III amphorae, and in another a sixth-century burial overlay the disturbed 
furniture of its first use in Cypro-geometric III, including a sword, knives, and a pair of gold leaf- 
rp frontlets of thin sheet with pounced ornament of dotted lines. Some distance north-west 
of the Tekke the excavation of foundations for a new Turkish elementary school located no less than 
forty-one tightly-packed tombs. Ten were excavated, and some material was recovered from eight 
others. With one exception the excavated tombs range from the seventh to the fifth centuries, plain 
bottle-jugs and flat-nec ed jars of Syro-Palestinian form being their standard furniture. Some of the 
latter have pee bands,* and one a small bichrome bird between the handles in addition to the 
bands. A fixed point in the sixth century is provided by a Fikelloura lekythos of a type grouped 
by R. W. Cook among the amphoniskoi, with meander on the neck, rosettes on the shoulder and, on 
the body, dot-reticulation with crosses above a band of crescents." The same tomb contained a 
plain pot with a short Phoenician inscription, and a black glaze Attic kylix. In the single earlier 
tomb two cremations akin to the earlier Turabi tombs had been followed by burials of the later 
period. 

Excavation by the Department of Antiquities of tombs discovered in similar emergencies pro- 
duced Iron Age material of varying quality from a variety of sites, some of them now recorded for 
the first ime. The following are the most noteworthy: A large Cypro-geometric I-II tomb-group 
from the Vathyrkdkas cemetery between Karavas and Lapithos joined others in the Cyprus Museum, 
secured when this cemetery was first located during road works in 1940. Following an outbreak 
of tomb-robbing at Adras tou Vasilikod near Philia two small tombs with white painted I pottery were 
excavated. A nice group of Cypro-geometric II-III pottery was secured from an intact tomb dis- 
covered during quarrying at Aléma near Ephtakomi, In following up illicit excavations at Grotiri near 
Peristerona (Mesaoria), a bichrome IV amphora in perfect condition (Pl. Xe) was found in the 
dromos of a looted tomb. Possibly from the same cemetery is a model chariot with well-preserved 
yainted decoration (bichrome IV), which the Cyprus Museum acquired by confiscation (Fig. 2). 

he contents of two tombs found during building works at the Dhekélia cantonment and secured for 
the Larnaca Museum include a free-field jug with an interesting subject in the bichrome IV style, 
unfortunately much defaced: a bowman followed by a horse with a diminutive rider brandishing a 
whip, Building operations at Ayios Dhométios near Nicosia produced two small archaic tomb- 
cae including a handsome black-on-red amphora. — | 
: V. Karageorghis for the Department investigated the site at Pomds, from which in 1952 the 
Paphos Museum obtained a quantity of archaic and classical votive terracottas of all sizes. It 
proved not to be a sanctuary but a dump of surplus votives, more of which were found and placed 
in the Paphos Museum. Karageorghis also rounded off the excavation of the small sanctuary near 
Ménike possibly of Baal-hamman, which he started in 1952. 
In Limassol a small group of votives, apparently im stfu, was brought to light in the excavation 
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of foundation trenches for the new store of the Public Works Department, the first relic of the ancient 
Neapolis, apart from tombs, to come to light. Among terracottas was the lower part of a life-size 
limestone statue of good archaic style. Another group of terracottas acquired by the Cyprus 
Museum was traced to the site Zithkidnas near Kalokhorio in the territory of of i amassus, Where a 
dump of discarded votives had been dug into by villagers. An interesting item In this group, which 
is of seventh-sixth-century date, is a model ship with a cabin in the stern, a helmsman, and another 
member of the crew in what appears to be the crow’s nest (Fig. 1). denies 

Some stone heads of good quality and late archaic date were acquired for the Cyprus Museum 
from a find of broken statuary in cultivated land at Pérgamos. One of the heads ( l. XId) is a 
little over life-size, and there are reports that an even larger head was found and concealed. The 
sanctuary in which this sculpture was dedicated has not been located, but it would appear to have 
been of some importance. 


CLASSICAL TO GRAECO-RKROMAN 


The Kouklia expedition continued the investigation of the siege-mound raised by the Persians 
against the north sector of the city wall when they invested Paphos in 498 B.c.*_ A third tunnel was 
found to have been cut by the defenders below the wall into the part of the fosse over which the 
mound was raised, Like the first tunnel examined, its function was evidently to occasion a sudden 
subsidence in the mound by firing the supporting timbers introduced during the digging of the sap, 
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a third bronze cauldron used to convey inflammable material for this purpose was found. From the 
mound itself more archaic sculpture and syllabic inscriptions were recovered, and nearby, the second 
of a pair of towers flanking a gateway in the wall was located. 

More was laid bare of the good ashlar building of the fifth century discovered in 1952, abutting 
the inner face of another section of the town wall. At one point an underlying structure of different 
orientation was found. How long after its abandonment in the fourth century the building continued 
to be plundered for stone was iadieated by the discovery on the site of a lead plaque inscribed with 
a defixio in Greek of the filth or sixth century A.D. e 

The archaeology of Cyprus suffered a grievous loss by the death, in a sailing accident in April, of 
G. H. McFadden, Assistant Field Director of the Curium expedition, to which he had devoted so 
much of his life and fortune, At the time of his death further excavation of the water distribution 
system by J. S. Last was in progress, but although new staff arrived in September to resume the 
investigation of Curium on behalf of the Pennsylvania University Museum, excavation was not 
resumed on a considerable scale. Miss D. H. Cox excavated in November on the acropolis a three- 
room metal-working establishment, possibly a mint, of the fifth century a.p. 

Two of the tombs excavated by Bérard in the 5kénder cemetery at Ktima (sce above) proved 

to be of fourth-century date. They yielded numerous plain wine-jars and a small quantity of 
jewellery. 
; Work in the Cyprus Museum on the fragmentary third-century pottery recovered in recent 
years from the Aafizin hill near Nicosia, and by T. B. Mitford on the syllabic and alphabetic dedica- 
tions to its nameless oread, will be much facilitated by the publication of the material from this site 
which has been in Copenhagen since 1924." ? a 

A hoard of 394 Cypriot city coins all of small silver denominations and ranging from the end of 
the fifth to the middle of the fourth centuries, was accidentally discovered during the construction of 
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irrigation works near Ménike and purchased from the finders for the Cyprus Museum. 9353 of the 
coins are of the type of uncertain origin with the legend Ba-s: A-ri, Herakles and lion and, on the 
reverse, Athena seated on the prow of a warship." WV. Karageorghis, who 1s studying the hoard, has 
identified new varieties of this type but nothing as yet to make the attribution of these coins certain. 
The bulk of the remaining coins are of a type normally assigned to Euagoras of Salamis, but Lape- 
thus, Marium and Amathus are also represented by two coins each. 

The suggestion that the original building on the site of the so-called marble forum at Salamis 
was the gymnasium of the classical city found some support in new finds made during further clear- 
ance and anastylosis by the Department of Antiquities, with A, I, Dikigoropoulos and V. Kara- 
georghis in charge. A Ptolemaic statue-base re-used in the reconstruction of the wall of the east 
stoa is the third inscription found on this site naming a gymnasiarch. The first, found in 1899, 
honours a asiarch Hyllos of the time of Augustus." A ring-stone bearing his name and en- 
graved with a lion, of which any Augustan gem-cutter might be proud (Pl. XI), was found in the 
north stoa during the 1953 campaign. The earliest structure so far uncovered 1s the wall underlying 
that of the east stoa found in a trial pit dug in 1890 and now re-excavated. The first excavators 
recorded the opinion that it might be as old as the fourth century B.c. This opinion has not yet 
been verified, but the later history of the building has become clearer. The tall marble colonnade 
on the east, of good Corinthian style of the second century a.p., and the lower colonnades on the 
other sides, also of marble but formed of miscellaneous columns and capitals of later date (twenty- 
four have now been re-elected), now seem all to have been introduced in a late reconstruction, 
perhaps as late as the sixth century a.p. In the north stoa numerous voussoirs and one almost 
complete arch were found. These, if restored above the columns, which they fit, would provide an 
arcade corresponding in height to the east stoa, assuming that there architraves, not arches, were 
employed. In the late reconstruction the central part of the cast wall was rebuilt and at least par 
tial adorned with glass mosaics, but of the other three walls the lower courses were re-used. ie 
condition of the latter suggest that at the time of the late reconstruction they had long remained 
derelict. Previously both the higher east colonnade and the others had predecessors of stone, but 
belonging to two district architectural schemes. The columns on the east were larger and plain, 
while those on the other three sides did not connect with them and had stucco fluting. The latter 
are not necessarily earlier and certainly not as early as the fourth century B.c., as the first excavators 
suggested.14 The east colonnade in its previous state extended across the north and south 
stoae to their back walls, where it was stopped by engaged half-columns at both ends, from which it 
was linked to the east wall by similar stone colonnades ending in similar half-columns. In the 
broad portico so formed, over 10 m. wide and 50 m. long, the original mosaic floor was replaced by 

a mettle pavement on the introduction of the marble columns. The relationship between this portico 
and the rest of the peristyle in the period of the stone columns remains obscure, but it is hoped to clarify 
this In 1954 and to determine the various building dates. Further evidence was secured of the last 
modifications of the building, dated by coins to the reign of Heraclius or later, and of the squatter 
structures which took shape within its walls after the decay of the city following the Arab raids of the 
seventh century, but before its final abandonment. Preliminary clearance was started in selected 
sections of the paces surrounding the peristyle, in the course of which a limestone fore torso of 
ripe archaic style was found, used as building material in a bench construction of late date. 

Building Sag in Limassol brought to light several tombs of the Roman period. Their 
contents, including in some cases lamps, coins, and inscribed cippi, as well as pottery and glass, are 
now in the local museum. Another tomb-group with Roman glass, from the area of Solt, was 
acquired for the Cyprus Museum. The museum also acquired by purchase a red ware barbotine 
jug of that stylish Augustan class of which there are good examples in Berlin and Baltimore, with 
three water-birds feeding from plants (Pl. X14). 





Earty CHRISTIAN AND LATER 


Excavation of the basilican churches at Cape Drepanum near Péyia was resumed by the Depart- 
ment (A. H. S. Megaw and A. I. Diki psoonice): ie mosaic pavement in the atrium of the large 
Basilica I was uncovered, revealing four rather damaged animal panels: lion (Pl. XIec), bull, 
bear, and boar. South-west of the atrium a much smaller basilica (LA) annexed to the main build- 
ing was located and partly excavated. It was noteworthy in being of the transept type despite its 
small size. Glass tessarae from the mosaics which adorned its three apses were found and also a 
quantity of small pieces of coloured marbles, which had evidently fallen from a panel of encrusted 
work in the north transept. Unlike the approximately contemporary examples of this work in 
Istanbul (St. Sophia), Ravenna, and Parenzo, which are geometric or floral, the Peyia panel in- 
cluded more than one figure. Basilica II] proved to be of small size and simple plan, and to have 
capitals of the impost type, which came into vogue in the sixth century. | 

In the castle at Ayrenia investigation of the remains of the earliest of the three successive south 
walls revealed a tower of very elongated plan, with semicircular front, containing a cistern, and of 


q 


better and evidently earlier construction than any of the Byzantine structures so far brought to light. 
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At Famagusta T, Mogabgab resumed, for the Department, the excavation of the Turkish fillings in 
the outworks of the Land Gate. The rock-cut ditch which formerly separated the gate from its 
ravelin was almost entirely cleared, throwing new light on the form of these defences at the time of 
the Turkish siege of 1571 and on the changes made thereafter: | 

The Cyprus Museum acquired a hoard of 3 gold and 1211 silver and bronze coins, mainly 
Venetian, found during building operations in Nicosia. The Venetian coins are exclusively of 
sixteenth-century Doges, and as none are later than 1570 the hoard may be regarded as a relic of 
the siege and capture of the city in that year. | 

The earthquake of roth September caused serious but not irreparable damage to ancient monu- 
ments throughout the Paphos district. The rented premises of the Paphos Museum were declared 
unsafe and evacuated. Its contents have been stored pending provision of alternative accom- 


modation. 
A. H. 8S. Mecaw 


Nicosia. 
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* T am indebted to all those named in this report for kindly * Cf, BSA XXXIV, 49, Nos. ¥.16 and 17. 


communicating information concerning their excavations and * On the 1952 campaign see JEN, 16th April, 1959, 619 ff. 
® Khirokitia, final report on the excavation of a Neolithic settlement Kafizin Higels, Kypros, Copenhagen, 1953. 
in Cyprus, Oxford, 1953. | 1 Discussed by Hill in BMC, Cyprus, xin. 
4 Antiquity XX VIL, 103 ff. and pl. [V. De a FAS XI, 196, No. 53. 
4 JEN, 5th September, 1953, 342; Antiquity XXVII, 239 ff. i flid., 117-116. 
® JEN, and May 1953, 710 £. 4 Jbid, 108, | 
* Ch FHS XVII, 152 FF, 18 Cf, Journal of the Walters Art Gallery I. 69 Ff. 


7 Cf those in Myres’ tomb 46, sid. 158. 


NOTES 


Two Archaic Terracottas. 


The British Museum recently bought by auction a number 
of terracottas in a lot together, of which two (1953, 4-10, | 
and 2) are of more than usual interest (Fiz. 1). These are 
virtually identical and must have been made in the same 
mould, They are hollow, moulded front and back, and open 
undermeath: there i no vent in the back. The modelling of 
the front is summary but carcful: that of the back is sketchy 
in the extreme; this i due not to careless moulding, but to the 
cursory treatment of the back of the model from which the 
mould was made. ‘The clay is rather coarse but homogencous, 
pale orange im colour, and contains a fair amount of mica. 

— They represent a woman, archaic in style, who stands stiffly 
on a square base, the Ieft leg slightly advanced, wearing a 
stephane, a chiton, and a himation draped diagonally over the 





right shoulder, with one end falling down the right side. Her 
left arm is by ber side, the hand pulling to that sade the central 
panel of the himation, in accordance with a common archaic 
custom; in her right hand she holds a fruit to her body. Her 
lank hair is parted centrally and falls in a mass down her back, 
cuit aoe has a long face, with protruding cves and a slight 
Simic, 

_When were these pieces made? ‘The treatment of the hima- 
bon, in particular the absence of folds where it crosses the 
stomach, is characteristic of East Greek sculptures of ¢. 570 
o.c.,' and of Rhodian terracottas of ¢. 440 n.c.* But the style 
of the head and the treatment of the hair bring the dating night 
down to the very end of the Archaic period, to c. 480-470 g.c. 
This discrepancy between the style of the bead sits that of the 
body if not uncommon in the popular art of the coroplast. 

The question where they were made is less casily answered, 
That one of them was found at Benghazi (the ancient Euhes- 
pendes) can be regarded as certain from the presence on it of 
a label on which was written, in faded ink: ‘I. B. Bengasi, 
63°. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt that two 
pene 80 similar and so associated were found togcther. We 

ave mo evidence that they were excavated in Benghazi by 
“1. B.", but the possibility of their having been taken there in 
recent times can safely be disregarded. We are then Icft with 
the conclusion that these terracottas were discovered at 

Now any terracotta is more likely than not to have been 
made somewhere near where it is found, for most communities 
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appear to have posiessed a factory to satesfy local needs. And 
when two identical pieces of a type otherwoe unknown (as 
these apparently are) are found together, that probability is 
conuderably increased. Yet there are certain grave objections 
to regarding them as of Cyrenaic manufacture. In the first 
place, the available evidence suggests that terracottas were 
not made in Cyrenaica until ¢, 460 8.c., for no pieces in Cyrenaic 
clay have been found there carlier in style than the Early 
Classical period. In the second place, the workmanship is far 
too skilled for pieces of that fabric belonging to the fifth century. 
And in the third place the clay of which these are made differs 
markedly from that of Cyrenaic terracottas, 

Where, then, were they made? There are, unfortunately, 
to my knowledge no similar pieces whose provenience might 
be a guide, But there is one locality which is eminently 
satisfactory on grounds both of fabric and of style; that iy 
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Secily. The treatment of the face is similar to that found on a 
number of Sicilian types,? and the continued use of this earl 
form of drapery into and beyond the period of these pieces is 
well attested there.’ The clay could well be Sicilian, and the 
summary but careful workmanship is eminently suitable, Nor 
need this evidence of contact between Sicily and Cyrenasica 
abonut (0 B.C, cause surprise, For later on in the fifth century, 
from about 430 B.c. onwards, there is evidence of the closest 
possible association between the two communities in the fact 
that many terracottas of a marked Sicilian character were then 
bemg reproduced by Cyrenaic factories. Perhaps this contact 
started with the presence of Sicilians in the heterogeneous 
collection of immigrants collected by Arcesilas IV when he 
refounded Euhesperides in 462 n.c.;* possibly, indeed, we have 
here the persons Pe SSO of some such Immigrant, browght 
with him from his native land, ' = 

a R. A. Hioorss, 

Britué Afusenrn. 











+ Eg. the * Hera of Cheramyes * in the Louvre and the pieces 
associated with it, especially Payne and Young, Archaic Marble 
Sah pl. zo. = 
* Eg. BMG ferracotlar (1905) B2o7 = Winter, Die Tries 
der figirlichen Tervakotten Vil, Pt. 1, 42. 4. we 
| £.g. Winter, of. cil, 114 and 125, 
‘Eg. Afd XXXII, pl. MAXMVITL 9 (about 500 p,c,); 
Winter, op, cf, rig. 1 (about 470 8.c.), : 
* See SMC Coms, Cyrenaica, chocxviii. 
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A Greek Vase from the Thames. 
The Attic red-figure kylix (Figs. 1-2) which is the subject o 
7 : | 1 a | 4 iP 
this note was acquired by the Reading Muscum prior to 1695 


It is mentioned in Stevens, Descriptive Catalogue of Reading 
Museum, 1896, p. 41, a8 having been dredged from the Thames. 


NOTES 


Typical cl kylikes with decorauon of this type " the large 
drinking-horn splashed across the lower part of the figure. 
Close parallels to the painting occurred at Al Mina | Beazicy, 
THS LIX, 1939, pp. 2-3, mos. 6-14) and are ascribed to the 
late sixth century B.C. oa 

It 6 not impossible that the vase arrived in the Thames 
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Closer provenance is mot recorded, but the veaie! was ticst 
probably found near Reading. | . 
The kylix, which measures 5-95 in. across the mm, bears a 
fairly heavy deposit of lime, a feature characteristic of many 
river finds, ‘The lime has been removed in order to expose the 
painting, which is a figure in the coarsest style of the ° Pithos 
painter (Beazley, ARV, pp. t16-17, 952), represcnung & 
reclining, naked youth wearing a Gara, seen from behind. 


during prehistoric or even in Roman times, but naturally all 
find of this nature cannot well be distinguished from a discarded 
relic of the grand tour or from a collection. 
[ should like to record my thanks to Mrs..A. D. Ure for help 
in preparing this note, and to Sir John Beazley for helpful 
Criticism. 
Georce C. Boon. 
Archaroiogical Assistant, Reading |Muscunt. 


NOTES 


A Lakonian Krater ait Corfu (Fig. 1). 


This has been put together recently from many fragments in 
the Corfu Museum (Inv. no. 295, found before tgt4 in Corfu 
‘tselij), It ts of Chaleidian shape, very near to that of the 
example in the Willa Giulia (Mingazzini, / cas Castellani, no. 
423, pl. 43, 5), but with the upper handle more arched and a 
hight moulding under the foot. Height 413 mm., diameter of 
lip 305 mm., brownish-red clay, paint of poor quality, surface 
damaged, Several fragments oh body are missing. For the 
type of. Lane, BSA AAATV (1999-4), 149. 

It i interesting to record this find made on the route of 
exports towards Sicily, Calabria, Campania, and Southern 
Etruria. 

D. Carmupo.rrs. 


The JMuseum, Corfu, 
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L. 1. Professor Louis Robert, who saw a copy of the 
imcription at Ankara, suggested the restoration of the first 
word as [Nuup)cov, as a short oblique stroke before the a may well 
have belonged to an angular », the form found clsewhere in 
the inscription. Otherwise, [Modc]av might equally well have 
been read, The Xap, attendants of Aphrodite, to whom 
they give a bath in Od., VIL, 364, are particularly suitable 
patronesses. 


L. 3. Whether by igpecden the goddess of Mirth or the 


simple, abstract noun is intended is not clear. After the bath’s 


active, autobiographical adjectives and Shap dving in |. 2, I 
should prefer to give wouwhnadvov its rarer, active sense, and 
translate the phrase [olf|v Mgpocien weneArtivov as * always 


concerned for merriment *, 


L. 4. Wows, the daughter of Asklepios, would naturally 
find a hore in a health-giving bath, 





Fico, 1.—Laxowian KRATER AT CorRFv. 


A Bath Inscription from Osrhoene. 


In May and June 1952, a5 a member of the Anglo-Turkish 
expedition working at Sultantepe, between Harran and Urfa, 
I excavated a bath building m the Roman settlement at the foot 
of the mound, The main hall of the bath was paved with a 
fine mosaic, decorated with geometric patterns, some of which 
had affinities with motifs current at Antioch on the Orontes 
tae the first half of the fifth eentury a.w. At the northern 
end of the pavement, incorporated in the mosaic, was a five-line 
hexameter inscription in a tabula anseta (Fig. 1). The inscrip- 
tion was almost undamaged, except for a diagonal break at 
the left-hand end (which resulted in the loss of about four letters 
in Il, 1/2, and of about three or two in Il. 3/5), and a small 
— which obliterates three letters not far from the beginning 
of I. 1, 


L. 5. The meaning of this line can only be that the bath 
was restored by the good offices of one Isaios. During the 
excavations, the wall of a room on the west ade of the main 
hall was found to run at an angle to the main axis of the 
building. ‘This room may well have belonged to an carlier 
version of the bath, 

The lettering of this inscription would perhaps, by itself, 
point to a fourth-century date. It certainly appears carlicr 
than an example (also in mosaic) at Pisidian Antioch which is 
dated, with a margin of ten years either way, toa.p. 974. (See 
D. M. Robinson, ‘Greek and Latin Inscriptions from Asia 
Minor’, TAPA LVII, 1926, p. 294, fig. 68.) The abbreviation 
sign $ is by no means unknown in the fourth century, though 
it is, indeed, most commonly found in the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, (See Avi-Yonah, * Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions ’, 
Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, Supplement 





Fic. 1.—Ixscription From OskHoEne (feo photographer joined). 


The text, as it seems to me, should run as follows: 


Mine joow ext Maing A[api}rcay 6° dua AoOtpow bin bry 
Awol | trovov xaydrtuv, comooSuver, Ghee ding, 

Gli}y dOgpcrten ueekyueor Bebe wl oir 

Of ]mov ya Townes nov chore utjrrore Agigeatw. 

“V)qaiew & Gperi, woluvtyprrow §Afow fe Apr. 


to Vol. IV, t9q0, p. 97.) There appear to be no dated ex- 
amples of the use of A$ as an abbrevation of 84, as found twice 
In this inscription, 

As has already been remarked, some patterns weed in the 
moaic (notably that of an outline diamond with a central 
four-petalled rosette and a single petal at each angle) have 
parallels at Antioch which are dated to the first half of the fifth 
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(See Doro Levi, Antionk Afosaic Pavements, Princeton, 
Ic to47, Ps. LXX b, LXXT 6, LXXIIL) f oe 
thal of the cation is uncompromisingly pagan, 

uggests (taken with the evidence of the lettering) 

an Lsaipr fees rather than a later date for the bath; the fourth 

rather than the fifth century. Julian the Apostate was very 

active near Harran in A.D. 3 Tries pf seas oe a thio this 
inscription with I of | is reign (361-963). 

The dimensions of the inscription are as follows: 


Height of 


NOTES 


tabula ansata: 0-68 m.; width (by comuptation): 3-40 m.; 
average height of letters; o-075 m. 

Note —My thanks are due to Professor W. M. Calder to 
whom I am indebted for many helpful iy 5 Wea estions, and to 
shite is Lioyd, for permitting me to art his photographs 

reaps sinks Micnar. RB. E. Goucs. 

University af Edinburgh, 


jJ. L. MYRES 


Sir Jonn Linton Myres, President of the Hellenic Society 1935-36, died on 6 March 1954, 1n 
his cighty-filth year. 

A Scholar of Winchester and New College, he contributed articles on local antiquities and 
studied geology to occupy his spare time while obtaining first classes in Honour Moderations and 
Greats, and in 1892 he was elected both Craven Travelling Fellow and Burdett-Coutts Geology 
Scholar. Throughout his life he regarded science and arts as complementary studies; a review 
written after his retirement ends with the words: ‘ The chemical formulae in the Appendix need a 
clear head.’ His research took him to the eastern Mediterranean, to Crete, where he shared the 
first excitement of Sir Arthur Evans’s discoveries and the recognition of Minoan writing, to Anatolia, 
and to Cyprus, which became his particular sphere, though never to the exclusion of other interests. 
In 1894 he carried out excavations there ne reorganised the Museum at Nicosia, and in 1899 he 
collaborated with Ohnefalsch-Richter to provide the Museum with a Catalogue. He was Fellow 





of Magdalen 1892-95, winning the Arnold Essay Prize in 1899, Student of Christ Church 1905-7, 
founder of Man and its first editor 1901-3, Lecturer in Classical Archaeology at Oxford 1903-7, 
and Gladstone Professor of Greek and Lecturer in Ancient Geography at Liverpool University 
1907-10. He then returned to Oxford as first Wykeham Professor of Ancient History. By 1915 
he had published A History of Rome (1902), The Dawn of History (1911; it went into its 12th edition 
in 1946 and was translated into Spanish in 1950), and A Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities 
from Cyprus in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y. (1914), in addition to more than a hundred articles 
which not only added to knowledge but also in many instances introduced new methods. They are 
listed in his Geographical History in Greek Lands (1953), but a few examples will show the range: Gothic 
foliage carvings (The Builders’ Journ. 4, 1896); The origin and purpose of the megalithic structures af Tripoli 
and Barbary (Proc. Soc. Ant., Ser. 11, 17, 1899); Om the plan of the Homeric house (FHS MXM, 1900); Ihe 
early pot-fabrics of Asia Minor (Journ. of R. Anthr. Inst. 33, 1903); The Alpine races in Europe (Geogr. 
Journ. 28, 1906); The Sigynnae of Herodotus (Anthr. Essays Presented to £. B, Tylor, 1907); The geo- 
eraphical study of Greek and Roman culture (Scottish Geogr. Mag. 1910); Sarcophagi from Gyprus (Antike 
Denkmdler 3, 1912); Herodotus the Tragedian (Miscellany Presented to 7. M. Mackay, 1914). 

From 1916 to 1919 he was Lieut.-Commander (Acting Commander) R.N.V.R., first in the 
Naval Intelligence Dept. and later in the Military Control Office, Athens. He was mentioned in 
re and was made Commander of the Royal Order of George I of Greece in 1918 and 
O.B.E. in 1919. His intimate knowledge of the coast of Asia Minor, non hos quaesiium mUNUs IM WSUS 
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(the Turkish authorities had not welcomed curious travellers, and he had trained himself to map 
country with the minimum of equipment), sent him out on foraging raids to bring in news and 
cattle for the Navy, much as patriotic Ionians must have harried the Persian coast. Oxford after 
the war was full of stories of ‘ Black-beard Myres’ and his adventures with spies and Higher 
Authority; they were probably less incredible than the truth, and certainly in 1939 he described 
nostalgically how to run a boat into harbour under the enemy’s guns. It is difficult to realise that 
in 1919 he was already fifty years old. 

The next twenty years were full of activities. He was General Secretary of the British Associa- 
tion 1919-32, President of the Royal Anthropological Sonety 1928-31, of the Folk-Lore Society 
1924-26, of the Hellenic Society 1935-38, and of the British School at Athens 1934-47. The last 
responsibility continued after his retirement in 1939, during the difficult years of the war, and was 
combined with a still more ticklish job, the General Secretaryship of the International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, in which his pugnacity in the interests of international 
goodwill was a chief cause of sanity in the years of post-war hysteria. His help and advice were 
reely given, to New College and especially to its Library, and, as the writer remembers with special 
gratitude, to St. Hugh’s College, to the Honour School of Geography, of which he was pater et rerum 
inventor, to the Archaeological Survey of South Africa, and to ee whatever their academic 
status, provided that they shared his enthusiasm for finding things out. The steady flow of articles 
and reviews continued; his interest in the concrete was undiminished (‘ The Structure and Origin 
of the Minoan Body-shield* in Man, 1939, is a good example), but he was increasingly led to explore 
the influences which determined artistic form and the relation between poetry and art. The Political 
Ideas of the Greeks was published in 1927, and in 1930 he gathered together in the 600 packed pages 
of Who Were the Greeks ? (Sather Lectures, 1927) the results of forty years of study and creative 
thinking about the countless influences which produced the unique phenomenon of Hellenism. 
They are very like his lectures, at once a Grand National and a labyrinth, from which the ant 
stored up illegible fodder for future sustentation and the rasshopper drew pure enjoyment—to 
regret thirty years later the evanescent vividness of those striking details about Vampires. Of the 
two categories of good lecturers, those who knew a lot and enjoyed their omniscience and those 
who knew a lot and enjoyed what they knew, the Wykeham Professor was facile princeps of the second 
group. 
) He became Sather Professor of the University of California in 1927, Hon. D.Litt. Witwatersrand 
in 1929, Officer of the Order of St. Sava in 1930, Hon. D.Sc. Wales and Huxley Memorial Medallist 
in 1933 (he Cretan Labyrinth, Journ. of the R. Anthr. Inst. 63), and Hon. Ph.D. Athens in 1937, and 
he received the Order of Dannebrog in 1939 and the Gold Medal of the Society of Antiquaries in 
1942. His Knighthood was conferred on him in 1943. In the same year he gave the Frazer 
Lecture at Cambridge (Mediterranean Culture, 1944), and in 1953 he received the Victoria Medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society: BSA 37 was presented to him to mark his seventieth, and in 
July 1949 there was a Special Issue of Man in boscer of his eightieth birthday. Since then his 
publications have included: 1950: Dryos Cephalae (CR 64); Minoan dress (Man 50); Homeric art 
(BSA 45); The film in the service of art criticism (Eidos 1); Easter in a Greek village (Folklore 61); 1951: 
The structure of stichomythia in Attic tragedy (Proc. Brit. Acad. 34); The tomb of Porsena at Clusium (BSA 46) ; 
The Man and his past (Essays presented to O. G. S. Crawford); 1952: Scripta Minoa II, in which Sir 
Arthur Evans's material on Linear B Script is published, itself a gigantic work; The pattern of the 
Odyssey (FHS LXXIT); 1953: Geographical history in Greek lands: Herodotus, the father of history; 
Ancient Groceries (Greece and Rome 22). 

The last title is a fitting reminder of his richest gift. He was both piAopadns and piAdcopas. 
No detail was too technical, remote, or trivial to excite his interest, and ait were made to contribute 
to a sum of wisdom which included experience of the present as well as knowledge of the past. 
His vast learning was the reverse of encyclopaedic; when he set out to write a Catalogue of Cypriote 
antiquities, it became a survey of Cypriote civilisation. The power to see small things as parts of a 
large design and amorphous masses as orderly stages in a development, to illuminate the unknown 
by a happy analogy with the familiar, and to bring together things which had never been thought 
of simultaneously, gives his books their peculiar quality. The interpretation is so creative that it 
perpetually ols pipes the sphere of imagination, and sometimes crosses into it, but if a conclusion 
was challenged, he would immediately produce fifty precise pieces of evidence in its support. The 
result is that his books are at least as fruitful for the sceptical as for the credulous reader, and most 
profitable of all for the reader who is prepared to set off in pursuit of the game which he has put 
up. Even in the last year of his life, he refused to write his reminiscences because there were 50 
many more interesting subjects. No one who has heard him talk would find this easy to believe; 
the stories, rich in themselves, were made irresistible by the wit and drama of the telling, and on 
one legendary occasion he ended, * Yes, yes; like Odysseus, I have seen much and remembered 
more,’ But it is certain that there would always have n new ideas to express, for he resembled 
Odysseus also in his inexhaustible resourcefulness. v6" aUt’ GAA’ événge. . . . 

D. H. G. 


JOHN PENOYRE 


Wuen John Penoyre retired after thirty-four years’ service as Secretary and Librarian of our 
Society, the following appreciation of his services appeared in the Annual Report for the Session 
1935-30: 


‘To Mr. Penoyre’s loyal devotion to its interests, and his indefatigable energy and 
enthusiasm, the Society has been mainly indebted for its expansion during these years, for its 
present efficiency, after a period of unavoidable anxiety, and for the variety of its services both 
to members and to Hellenic Studies generally. His re-organisation of the library, his develop- 
ment of the photographic collections, and the transfer of these first to Bloomsbury Square 
and later to the present headquarters in Bedford Square very greatly increased the facilities 
offered both to students and to teachers; and his concurrent administration of the two Schools 
of Archaeology assured intimate and efficient co-operation between these institutions and the 
Hellenic Society. 

‘By the development of the new status of Student-Associates, the younger generation of 
scholars has been brought into earlier enjoyment of many of the privileges of membership, and 
has benefited by the keen personal interest and intimate knowledge which Mr. Penoyre has 





always delighted to place at the disposal of those who work in the library or draw on the Society's 
collection of photographs and lantern slides. With characteristic foresight and energy, Mr. 
Penoyre announced his impending retirement a full year in advance, to minimise dislocation 
of routine, and to enable him to devote the current session to the revision and completion of 
those departments of the Society's library which owe most to his personal interest and special 
knowledge. . 

‘The Council takes this opportunity to record the gratitude of the Society to Mr. Penoyre 
for his long and invaluable services and to wish him health and long enjoyment of the leisure to 
which he now looks forward.’ 


This tribute, alike in its content and its wording, so admirably summarises John Penoyre's 
services to the Hellenic Society and to its library that any addition to it can be justified only by 
striking a more personal note. If we try to recall an impression of him in action, it is unquestionably 
his energy and enthusiasm that we first remember. The energy was never obtruded: he always 
seemed busy doing something to improve the library, or the photographs or the slide-collections, 
and for many years he spent much of his week-end leisure in this task. It was then that he could 
be free from the interruptions of readers and visitors, to whom in working hours he always seemed 
to find time to offer help or a patient ear. It was a controlled and methodical energy, based on 
most careful planning, the fruits of which, in addition to the organisation of the two moves of the 
library mentioned above, are to be seen and appreciated in his Subject Index and in the systematic 
expansion of the Author Catalogue. 

His enthusiasm was by no means limited to the administration and improvement of the library, 
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for in the field of Greek art he had a wide knowledge and genuine aesthetic appreciation. The 
same enthusiasm found wider outlets when he travelled in Greek lands, first as a student of the 
British School in 1900-1 and again in 1907 when he spent a long summer alone in Thasos, under- 
taking a topographical survey of the island and making valuable discoveries of architectural remains, 
sculpture and inscriptions, all described, with his own plans, drawings, and photographs, in FHS 
AAVITT (1908). Staying at the School at Athens before and after this journey he was able to 
keep in close touch with its activities and to see something of the excavations at Sparta in which he 
always took the keenest interest. Being also Secretary of the School at the time this was a valuable 
addition to his experience and to his many qualifications for this post. Having these responsibilities 
towards two committees, he had no difficulty in showing that he was equally at home in librarian- 
ship and 1n committee-work, although the necessary gifts for these activities do not always coincide. 
But he seemed to have them in full, and his genial and conciliatory manner was not a screen for 
weakness or indecision, He made up his mind clearly when faced with, or consulted on, problems 
concerning the Society or the British School, and his judgement was seldom at fault. Sometimes, 
one felt, he took these matters almost too much to heart, and this sensitive conscientiousness contri- 
buted without doubt to the serious breakdown in health that followed on his exertions in carrying 
through the move to Bloomsbury Square in 1909- 10. His idea of a rest-cure, which dismayed his 
friends at the time, was to cross the Andes and make his way down the Amazon, with native guides 
only; but in the result he came back cured and eager to resume his duties, though he seldom chose 
to speak of his experiences. 

It would be a great mistake to infer from this adventure that he liked solitude, for he was fond 
of company and good talk, and always interested in the young; to his encouragement of Student 
Associates reference has been made above. He was a lover of the countryside and of music; and 
that he parted with his pianola (never to be replaced) when he turned his rooms in the Temple into 
a ak for the collection and despatch of sweaters for the troops in the First World War is typical of 
his devotion to the task in hand. Many will recall the wit and persuasiveness of his letters to The 
Times in this connexion, and those who knew him recognised them as typical of the man. They 
revealed that blend of pee ey and pride in doing his job efficiently which characterised 
all his work. It was only natural that the respect so ins cted should develop into friendship, though 
this was not offered cheaply, and he was deeply pained by any lack of considerateness, whether in 
the library or elsewhere. 

In conclusion, a reminiscence which his friends will appreciate. In the General Strike of 1926 
he applied, characteristically, for some task in the emergency. Queuing with many younger 
applicants (for he had already passed his fifty-fifth birthday), he was asked by the interviewing 
official whether-he could drive a car; on replying that he could not, he was asked brusquely, ‘ Well, 
what can you do?’, and the reply came promptly, ‘I can sweep out a railway-carriage or run a 
Government Office.” Neither offer was accepted, but he wort certainly have lived up to his 
promise, for his creed was that any task, large or small, is worth doing with all one’s powers. And 
it was his steady adherence to this creed that made Penoyre render such memorable services to the 
Hellenic Society, which now laments his passing. 

. A. M. W. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Pauly's Realencyclopidie der classischen Altertums- 
a whaft, Vol. XXI, 2: Polemon-Pontanone. 
Stuttgart: Alfred Druckenmiller, 1952. Pp. 636. DM. 


52. 

The latest volume of the Reslenepctopacte goes down to Pan- 
fame (an epithet of Cybele). Since the zorite Rethe began at 
R, this t enterprise, which has now been in progress for 
exactly sixty years, is plodding on to within sight of its goal. 
Unfortunately, by the time the last Halbband appears, the re- 
writing of the early volumes will be long overdue. Among the 
larger articles dealing with Greek matters in the present volume 
are those on Polemon, the archon Polyeuktos (a succinct account 
by G. Klaffenbach of the various stages in the work done to 
narrow down his date), Polptrates of Samos, Polygnotos, Poly- 
karpor, Polyperchan, Pompe (almost a monograph, cols, 1878-1993), 
ind Polyrrkenia, “There are some striking omissions, for instance 
Polis in the broad sense; and many articles are already out of 
date: Politegraphein should have mentioned the material from 
Thebes Achaea, as well as Thessaly, discussed by the late 
M. Feyel, Polphe of (histoire de Béotie, Paris, 1942. But the difhi- 
culties in assembling and salvaging material in the conditions 
of recent years must have been formidable, and the editor is to 
be ulated on his successful continuation of this work, of 


which he can fairly say pars magna fut. 

In fact, Ziegler has inself written ne article which is the 
main concern of this notice, that on Polybias, Its 139 columns 
make it one of the largest in the volume (indeed, it might ad- 
vantagcously have been shorter). It follows the traditional 
pattern of an RE article, factual and sectional; and a list. of 
contents enables the reader to find his way easily to the discus- 
sion of whatever point interests him, An encyclopacdia article 
is by definition something rather different from a separate 


study, Ziegler knows his genre, and criticisms will therefore be 
Seiakeaa gamacrdetl: 






First, since it comes first, bibliography. \Niese’s article on 
the chronology of the Gallic Wars (Aermes, re is quoted, but 


¢ Mommsen's reply in the same volume | im 
Ramische Forschungen, i, 297); Holleaux gets less than his 
deserts with only two articles (which should Bow so any eae be 
nig rebal the more convenient Etudes d'épigraphie, Vol. 1); 

d. Meyer's study of the Second Punic War is most conveniently 
Polybe in REG, 1943, a5 well as 1937; an article r 


in Alia, 1932, is twice quoted as by Kurflach’; and Strachan- 






have paid more attention to D Sanctis, who argues 
gly (against Cuntz) that Polybius was allowed to leave 
Italy before 150, Polybius' explorations in the Atlantic 
(Pliny, Not. Ffut, V.g) Ziegler dates to paras Das Cuntz’ argu- 

| ving Carthage during the siege hrs, dart 
saben pincrin t4bafier ine allaf ecity.” Zeeger se chee 
taken place in 146 after the fallofthe city. 2 mggesis that 
theré be we time for this, since Praly hia aathned atone to the 
Achacan theatre of war. This is, however, a deduction from 


the fact that Polybtus was at Corinth shortly after its destruction 
(XXMXEX. 2); but this event cannot be closely dated, gr 
ti 











a 


vides no evidence that Polybius was in haste to get back 1 
Greece, His presence before the final catastrophe in Achaea 
might have serious! Saar gibuese tere TT RENVIL Ta) 
: en ik y¢ had no sympathies (cf. XMXAVITL. 1. 4), 
yet he cannot have relished a poaaion at he headquarters ay 
ae man general acting against the Achacan Confederation, 
His personal feelings at this time are necessarily cony tural ; 
but a of discovery in the Atlantic may have offered him 
a not wholely unwelcome distraction from the Achaea of 5 
This is De Sanctis’ date for his voyage; and De Sanctis is als 
to be followed in the theory that Polybius visited Spain with 
Scipio Aemilianus in 151, Although Ziegler’s considered view 
would put this visit in 193, when, he thinks, Polybius accom- 






panied Aemilianus to the Numantine War, he twice (ool. 
1460, m, 1, col, 1485) seems half-way towards accepting De 
Sanctis’ case (as expounded by Mioni), In fact, lybius* 
resence at Numantia has yet to be proved. cial argues 
‘col. 1474) that to have written a monograph on the basis of 
information sent by Scipio and his staff would have been * irre- 
concilable with Polybius’ frequently asserted principles, and 
against all probability’. But Polybrus nowhere lays down the 
absurd principle that a historian may only write monographs 
about tied he has himself witnessed; and to argue that an old 
man of seventy was debarred from writing the history of a war 
at which he had not been present, except at the cost of becoming 
a ‘stylist and mere tranulator * seems to do an injustice to the 
historian’s craft, It must still be regernca at an open question 
whether Polybius was present at Numantia. On the other 
hand, if De Sancti’ version is nore and Polybius’ journcy 
to Spain dated to 151, this hardly affords support to the theory 
favoured by Ziegler (and originally Schulten’s), that Book 
MXXIV holds its present place m the Histories because it scrves 
as an introduction to the Celtiberian War, As Ziegler con- 
cedes (col. 1484), the war had begun in 158 fand the Lusitanian 
War the year before), and for all his attachment to Acemilianus, 
Polybius can scarcely have made his command in the war the 
feature on which to hang an occumenical survey inside a uni- 
versal history. A clue to the position of Book XXCXIV is per- 
haps to be found im IIT, + 12 (of. Lorenz, Untersuchungen cur 
Getchichtnoerk des Polybios, Stuttgart, 1931, 66); the continua- 
tion of the Histories after 168 was designed to give knowledge of 
the various peoples after they had come under Roman dominion 
‘wp to the period of tapay’ wal xleqow which ensued" (the 
phrase means ‘the disturbed and troubled time * with the im- 
plication of convulsive military movements, Hammond's 
translation ‘(political confusion and {revolutionary> move- 
ment’ (CQ 1952, 132) neglects Polybius’ normal usage). Ch. 5 
suggests some ambiguity about the date at which this later 
a beran, though Polybius proposes to write on it olov 
i <¢ GMAry, since he was tr whlotaw ph povor 
atréoms (as perhaps in Spam and at Corinth), 434° @v ply 
oveapyés (as at Carthage), Gv Bd xol yopuots (as in the 
organisation of Achaca). It ts difficult to resist the view that 
Book XXXIV was to be the dividing line before this dpy7. . . 
4xan. Morcover, Polybius’ work as a whole was designed to 
show how the histories of the various parts of the occumenc were 
knit together into a single whole, nspectus of the 
whole was appropriate to the close of the Histories. To place it 





final Achacan outburst, and the wars in Macedonia and Africa, 
leaving exactly five books of narrative to balance the first five 
which, at the outset, preceded the account of the Roman con- 
stitution in Book WTI. | | 

i *s discussion of Polybius’ studies adds little to Von 
Seala, but avoids his occasional excesses of 1 ity and lack 
of balance. Here Pree more could have jdone. The 
snares jos te | of the Hellenistic school of tragic history 
should have sketched rather more ry along the lines 
suggested in B, L. Ullman’s article in TAPA 1942 (not men- 
tioned by rs a with some discussion of Polybius’ con- 
cessions to the theory as well as his criticisms of it. Had Zic ler 
fone into this more thoroughly, he would hardly have ed 

conclusion that faa ty evyypapiaw, who reported marvels 
with a view to inspiring piety among ordi men (AVI, 
12, q), were theological writers. Polybius' many passag: SE g 
with Teper (e.g. LT. 58. 12, of. 56. 10, 59. 3, TTT. 58. 9, XY. 
$4. 1, etc.) show clearly that the reference is to * tragic hie 
Lorians ', 

On the composition of the Histories too Ziegler's account 1 
open to criticism, He rightly rejects Erbse’s recent case for 
dating their composition in a single bloc towards the end of 
Polybius’ life (though he omits to note the two pa 3s which 
are decisive against this view, riz. IIL. 4. 1 and TX. 9. 9-10). 
But he quotes no evidence for his nption that by 151 Poly- 








bius had carried the composition of his Histeries down to the 
battle of Pydna. Nothing is to be gained in this difficult matter 


by outpacing the evidence; and it remains true that there is no 
pastage later than Book XV which compels or even prompts us 
to suppose that it was composed before 150. Book VI presents 
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a special problem, on which little need be said here, since it will 
be discussed by C. ©. Brink and the t reviewer in a forth- 
coming number of CQ, Ziegler's version of the separatist view 
assumes two layers, one written before t60, the other before 
150, and is essentially that of Koornemann (Phu, 1991); it 
represents a retreat from the full separatist view of two editions, 
the second reflecting a failure of confidence in the stability of 
Rome, as revealed by political events in the second half of the 
century, But once one has gone as far as this, it seems more 
logical to admit that Book VI is a single whole, if a rather 
muddled one. The su “1 contradictions in fact vanish 
when considered in their proper context. The automatic 
action of the mixed constitution in any eXCeS, as 

ribed im 18. 6-8, is merely a mechanism which works 30 
long as that constitution is intact, without in any way guaran- 
tecing its permanence of CQ 1943, 75); like all other con- 
stitutions, the pacry will decay in its turn xord poe, On the 
other hand, the staternent in ch. 51 that deliberation at Rome 
is still in the hand of the Senate (51, 6), and the account of the 
future decay of the Roman constitution in 57. 5, both in fact 

rto the mixed constitution, and not, as diegler believes (col. 
1496), to aristocracy; for it isa characteristic of the mixed con- 
stitution that deliberation ts in the | of the senate (12. 3), 
and hence a sign of its decay when deliberation into the 
control of the commons, Once these main stumbling blocks are 

gone, the remaining discrepancies in Book VI are no more than 
can. reasonably be attributed to a certain muddle-headedness 
om its author's part; the way is clear to a better under- 
standing of what Poly bius was trying to say in this essay on 
political science, 

Unfortunately Ziegler has nothing to contribute to this mat- 
ter; and same of his incidental suggestions at this point seem 
not very happy. It is a long-standing difficulty that the pas- 
sage aa found in which Xenophon identified the Seaham 
and Cretan icmp naar (VI. 45. 1), and that the Resp, Lac 
stresses the sot cm, lity of Spartan weep nevertheless, it 
seems hardly likely itt the Xeno Polybius mentions 
along with Plato, Ephorus, and Call schemes re a corruption of 
Xenon, an obscure writer on Cretan affairs (col. 1494, n. 2). 
The more probable explanation is that Polybius was here con- 
cerned casentially with Ephorus, and merely quoted the rest 
loosely even inaccurately, 

Ziegler has made a valuable collection of Polybius’ views on 
history (cols, 1500 ff,). t in one important field he does his 
author big tert injustice, It is well known that eolyoks distin- 

tween altia, mpopamns, arc dpyn, and that his usage 

fers from that of Thucydides. Now aftia: are Gorin (TI. 
6, "D 1 as ‘those things which shape in advance our f and 
decisions ', Tas Tpoxctr tay mplowww wai Sth Thus 
the alticn of the war of Macedon against Persia are: (a) 
Xenophon's retreat; (b) the crossing of Agesilaus to Asia, It 
was the consideration of these incidents that led Philip to his 
decisines to make war, alleging vengeance on Persia as his 
Tpdpams; and the actual crossing into Asia was the py, 
Likewise a constitution is one of the greatest aftia leacing 
to political action (VI. 2.9); for it is especially because of a 
state's constitution that its rulers make their tmwolas xai tm- 
Pokag tiv Ipyow (VI. 2. 10). Ziegler misunderstands all this 
when he asserts (cal, 1512) that Polybius ‘die oltia durchaus 
ins geistige, In das Brownian, Kplvon, potest der handelden 
veriegt (col. 1512). There is nothing geistig about the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand. To Polybius an aivia is an event (or fact) 
which leads some person or to take a decision; but it 
is, in itself, neither the decision nor the consideration which led 
to it, That Poly ybius sees in wan and other complicated public 
events the result, of straightforward, one-sided decisions, 
on the consideration aftict, and justified with TrpSpEOEES, 
is @ fault of discernment springing from his excessive veneration 
for reason as a mainspring in human affairs; and one can fairly 
criticise his failure to allow for reciprocity ‘and the interaction 
of events in hisscheme of causation. But within the limitations 
of his view his definitions are clear, and #iegler introduces a 
confusion into them when he describes the aims of leading indi- 
viduals and communities as (eal. 1 12) | eigentlichen citias, 
die Motoren iter Geschichte *, rei beri fathered upon 
ut a definition not his own, iri he f lack of clari 

Peale ers discussion of Tyche in Palybius seems to be ly 
just, but perhaps attaches too much i his eas to the qualifica- 
tion of certain expressions with eafarp Gy d@ and Gomp, as evi- 
dence that Polybius is merely -t Saat in bcdvenr ean and does 


not really believe in T Who today can sa with confidence 
what * belief" meant for Polybius? Neverth ew, I should find 
it hard to think that bh ‘egard the events of the fifty 

ree years which consolidated Roman power throughout the 


“it It is to this passage that Polybius refers back in XXL. 18, 
—7, not to some lost passage (foegler, col. 1512). 
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oocument a5 duc to some objectivel existing power; | 
ae I. 4. 4-5 (where incidentally Aiegler Rates two sy vind 
atta ialating hyowicara cydnncua ayémepa: * cin solches Wunder- 
wer siakende pe clr (col. 1515); * einen solchen =e 
ochten’ (col. 1536); it means * put on such ane 
T. being regarded as a play-producer (ef. ie 59 8. 1) »). 
In conc usiOn, two further points, one slk ot 
damental, “Who lent whom books?" asks 21 ler in connexion 
with the meeting between Polybius and Aemilianus (XX XI, 
answer on the fact that at a5 aaa Roman 
Boecder! libraries of any note c over- 
looked that reely oss Paullus, as the owner of 
(Plut. dem. Paul, 28. 8) was a noteworthy exception to this 
truth; hence Scipio was probably the lender and Polybius the 
boriower (of. Von Scala, Studien des Polyios I, 176).  Polybius’ 
influence on Vico, Machiavelli and subsequent — istorians is 
duly noted; but ‘ dber diesen Kreis hinaus hat er keine weiter- 
Wirkung geiibt*. Surely this is an understatement; 
as Delatte has demonstrated (La Foster “ Etats-unis 
les Pytha sr asgen plat ), Book VI of Polybius must t 
responsibility as one of the aitim of the tripartite, mixed con- 
stitution which plays so ec oni a role in the United States 
(and the world at eg fn 
My copy of RE XRD. ‘ intents cols. 2465-96, and omits 
Res 2433-64; = I have met the same kind of irritating fault 
post-war copies of RE. It is perhaps not unreasonable to 
ths cnniptaine to the notice of the publishers of a work 
bring despite a subvention from the Deutsche Fi sgemein~ 
schaft, costs the British purchaser £4 tts. Ged, ee half-volume. 
F. W. WALBANK. 


Studies in Honour of Gilbert Norwood. Ed. M. E. 
Wurre. (The Phoenix, Supplementary Volume _L.) 
Toronto: University Press, 1952 (London: | 
ee a Pp. xvii + 278, with portrait as frontis- 

iece 
It is a pleasure to greet this volume of studies dedicated to a 
great scholar on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. The 
work of Professor Gilbert Norwood in the field of coapase 
scholarship, and in wider fields, is well known everywhere, and 
this handsomely produced and ‘printed pollectical of essays is a 


worthy tribute to a man w influence on the study of lassics, 
both t his teaching and his writings, has bern 
The bibliography with which the volume begins will be of great 


interest not only to the student of Pindar or the Greck drama- 

tists, Terence or Virgil, but also to those who will welcome the 

opportunity of joining Norwood on all sorts of excursions in the 
world of ideas, 


The width of Norwood's interests i is indicated by the diversity 
of the essays in this volume, We b with Homer, pass 
through the world of the Greeks and Romans to Tacitus, 
conclude with Goethe and Milton. The content of the book 
is so considerable that it ts sxidiiae enh to attempt any discussion 
of individual contributions do no more than give a mere 
list of authors and subj G. agentes px red yr 
in Homer Woodbury on the ‘seal’ of 
(19-26) ; Ww. B. Stanford on Aencls gpaciv in Pindar, 

109; 5. M. Adams on the three-movement form of the 

sar: L. J. D. Richardson on ee oe: conflict (the clash 
between the Athenian poet and his characters) in 
Persaz: Iwan M. Linforth on Soph, Oct 2of., 1211 fF, 1751 £: 
eo ee een ee aphn OC tap, a 6 173165 
Medea; P. Wallace on he Gosts Spartan pias of Attica in 
430 B.C. TThuc. 2. 18) 5 Kathleen Freeman on problems pre- 
sented by Antiphon's Choreufer; E. A. Havelock dn the reasons 
for the trial of Les + M. D. C. Tait on the method of hypo- 
thesis in the Phardo- Norman W. Dewitt on Epicurus and Men- 
ander; J. M. Edmonds on the study of the Cairensis MS. of Men- 


ander by infra-red: E. R. Dodds on a papyrus fragment (P. 
Mich. Inv. No, 5) of a Greek novel: J.T. Muckle on Clement 
of Alexandria's attitude towards Greek hilosophy ; ii ee 
Taylor on Lucretius’ imagery from the theatre: O.].T 

the ch of the autumn of 63. pc: H. Boise on ike 
restoration D Wirgil’s aa ae 


J. Getty on Liber ef alma 
Ceres in Wirg., Geo. 1. 7; E. on on Horace's ninth 
satire; W. Leonard Gast cntlenian themes in Horace’s (des; 
H. L. Tracy on thought-sequence in athe ode (Pindar and 
Horace) ; . H. Alexander on Sen, . Mor, 46, 1; Gilbert 
Bargnani on the wealth of Trimalchio; A. Mackay on Tac., 
Agric. 36. 9; hes H. Robinson on the prophet i in Israel and in 
Greece; H. J. Rose on metaphor, ancient and modern 5 Jostua 
Whatmough on an wunder-estimated feature of lar 
Barker Fairley on Helena in es Faust; A, 5. P. Nood. 
R. D. Wirewiams. 








house on Milton's pastoral monodies 
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S'udies Presented to David Moore Robinson on his 
§ Seventieth Birthday. Vol. 1. S:. Louis; Washington 
University, 1951. Pp. lix +876; pl. 111 + 94 text figs. 


$25. 

This mammoth book has its drawbacks: it is too heavy to 
hold, or to carry about, and much too expensive to buy; more- 
over, this is the smaller half. A mere list of authors and 
tithes would 1 . this review too long, so it wil] have to be 
selective. A reader could be expected to remember that he 
was ing Studies Presented to David M. Robinson, without 
having it printed on every page; the name of the various 
authors would have been more useful to him. Some of the 
P stographs are good, others not so good, and most seem to 

ave been assembled without any regard for the size of the 
plate. Why is the lovely mirror handle on pl. 51 so small, an 
invisible object in a waste of nive, shiny paper? Must the 
ape athlete on pl. 59 be coupled with that revolting drawing ? 
Still, the Editor had an impossible task, let us be grateful to him 


for the many, beautiful things he has collected for us. It is an 
important book and contains much good matter, 

| essor Childe A rigs first with The oe of the Sling for 
Greek Prehistory. He makes Greek Prehistory sound simple. 
It isn't, you know. Middle East, slings, light pottery versus 


Egypt, arrows, dark pottery. Greece clearly started with light 
pottery, and Professor Childe says slings came there before 
arrows, There were quite a lot of arrows at Neolithic Dumini. 
The reviewer picked up a hafted, obsidian arrow-bead, a bow- 
shot from the fortress walls. It must be connected with Melos, 
the source of the Obsidian, whose first inhabitants probably 
used metal, and the carly connexions of Melos are with the 
Middle East, not with Egypt. The reviewer is a little troubled 
about sling-stones; as Professor Childe says, they may so casily 
be something else. 
_ Seltman publishes a new bull's head rhyton jp. 6, pl. 2). 
How hard it is to form a clear picture of Minoan style from first- 
hand evidence of originals with good pedigre Restorations 
are spread far and wide, so are drawings, but good, detailed 
photographs of originals found in scientific excavations hardly 
exist. Seltman's hustration of the bull's head from Koossos 
is almost invisible, but the treatment of the hair seems to be im- 
eect and there is lithe modelling. The style of the 
os bull agrees with Karo’s photos of the ailver bull's head 
found in the Shaft Graves, but is less like Seltrnan’s bull. Selt- 
man is no doubt right in thinking that the new head, with its 
stylisation and advanced modelling, is later than the Kunossos 
j, perhaps much later. 

‘This reviewer was left dizzy and breathless after thirty pages 
on the Minoan Cretans by Lilian Lawler (p. 23). Strabo and 
A are favourite authorities and, apparently, as im- 
portant as Homer and Evans. Post-Minoan monuments are 
curacy ua but in Minoan times the dance is crerywhes®: even 

‘riada sarcophagus, where one intrepid votary 
gocs da with a bull on iv vhoulder, not = coddly call 
mark you! but a stiff, awkward bull, trying to bring off a flying 


Hansen gives an interesting account of Prehistoric 


ros (p. 54). . 
hy donee editor, G. E. Mylonas, has crowned his already 


poe sera : labours by a personal tribute of forty pages | Ga), 
to show that there i at cult of the dead in Bronze Age reece. 
The alleged Grave Circle at Malthi is treated with due severity 
and also the all cult at Dendra, This is weful in view of 
the attribution of this one doubtful instance to all other Mycen- 
aean graves, by G. Thomson. Mylonas might have stressed the 
difficulty of distinguishing between burning and decay. It is 
pues the best explanation of the ‘toasted’ corpses at 


D. Levi (p. 108, pls. 4, 5) publishes a peculiar tomb group 
from Charvati in Attica, not found in a scientific excavation. 
The steatite mortar has close parallels in tomb 19, 79 at 
Enkomi (Swedish Cyprus Expedition), with a Mycenacan con- 
text. The type of vessel, of course, lasted on: there ts a Geo- 
metric example in Ithaca (BSA XLII, pl. 46B 1). The lady 
on horseback is unique and in oer ey preservation, 
but she may be genuine and of the period, If her style passes, 
that of the male rider will not go with it, The contours of his 
horse are abrupt, and geometric-looking, and so are his features. 
I know no other rider who takes his horse by the car, Boys 
don't like it, men resent it, and horses just will not have it. 
Grasp your horse by the mane if you like, clasp him round the 
neck if you must, but leave his ears alone, if you want to stay 
with him. 

The sentences of 5. N. Marinatos, Asoymls Backes (126), 
as translated by Mr. Yavis, run casily, but their exact meaning 
is elusive, Some of the ideas, dimly discernible, are attractive. 
Enneores = nine years’ cycle, must be right as an adjective 
both for Acacus the Rain God and for fat beasts. Gold of 
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Mycenae, won by mercenary service in Egypt: who then worked 
it?) M. nvust tell ws, and in Greek. 

Jean Bérard (145) tells us in twenty pages that he wishes to 
the Dorian Invasion up to tigo a.c. He quotes many 
texts and examines much arched ological material, but surely he 
misreads the relevant evidence, Stubbings’ article on the 
My: pottery of Attica and the Keramcikos Museum. 
From these it is clear that Early Attic Geometric pottery is an 
indigenous growth, showing no trace of foreign influence. ‘The 
Athenians invented a story to account for the Pelasgikon Teichos, 
an uncouth wall, which they uncovered on the Acropolis, but 
why should we believe it? Aristophanes knew better. It 
should be called the Kestrels’ Wall; kestrels live init. 

It is a B easure to read the vigorous, picturesque style of 
j. D. 5. ebury’s posthumous article ‘Egypt and the 
Aegacan’ (185). Tt sums x de position in 1940 admirably. 

Docs the Professor remember the day when this author, the 
Editor, and the reviewer sat at his hospitable table near 
Olvnthos? Her thanks for the memory. 

fenry Field gives a sketch on Ancient Man in South-western 

Asia (992). He quotes de Morgan on the barrenness of physical 

nd archacological Iran, This statement must now be revised 
after Burton-Brown’s discoveries in Azerbaajan. 

Sydney Markman ipl it, 12} * }, on temple models, 
should have quoted the model at Ithaca (Robertson, BSA 
XLII, pl. 45), which is Geometric in style, and certainly is 
painted to represent tiles. 

Mr. G. P. Stevens (331, pl. 12) is, of courte, right in as ae 
the shape of bronze plating (Olympia IV, pl. XAXVI I}, to 
confirm his reconstruction of tripods on poros blocks on the 
Acropolis at Athens, but he should go farther, Bronze legs on 
a stucco-covered support are not going to look well, especially 
with tabs of bronze nailed to the stucco. Some of the bronze 
plating of the right shape, actually found on the Acropolis, 
would look much better and be firmer. Legs, plating, and 
blocks should be brought together, and very likely, many if not 
all tripods with legs made of plated metal, should be recon- 
structed on solid foundations in Mr. Stevens way. 

Having dallied too long already the sculpture section must 
be treated set Mme Karouzou has given us a good view 
of lovely material, generally well displayed in good photographs 
and drawings (565, pls. 45-53)- She is expecially to be con- 
gratulated on the restoration of the mirror on pl. 51. 

It is splendid that the Vatican athlete has recovered his legs, 


E Langlote has a well-illustrated article on an Artemis head 
We are glad to hear from C. Picard that it is Apollo, not 
Athena, on the Awos mitra (655). We never doubted it. 
Miss Gisela Richter has a message for us about gems of 
Aspasios (720, pls, 85, 86), and so has E. Kunze (796, pls. 
go), when his sharp eyes detect Etruscan bronzes in Greece. 
We like George Chase's apes (724, pl. $7), and commend them 
to the attention of D. Levi. 
The reviewer cannot expect JHS to permit her to write a 
book on this Festschrift, but she hopes that she has said enough 
to show that it is a serious contribution to learning. 


Dichtung und Philosophie des frihen Griechentums. 





American Philological Association, 1951, Pp. xn + 680. 
Price not stated. 

A new history of Greek literature is always an event, but when 
the results of twenty years’ research in the fascinating field of 
early Greek thought has been finally com into one large 
and handsome volume, the interest of other than professional 
scholars is likely to be aroused. For it is not a work of scholar- 
ship in the narrowest sense which Dr. Frankel has laid before 
the German reading public on both sides of the Atlantic, in 
angry is revealed on almost every page. As t 

is intended for the general reader as well as the specialist, 
footnotes and the other panoply of scholarship are reduced to a 
minimum, though when the author permits himself to quote a 
reference or to discuss a point of textual criticism his comments 
are invariably pertinent and illuminating. His practice of 
rarely quoting passages from Greek authors in the original, but 
in his own German (and usually verse) translation, ts certain to 
provoke criticism, but is in keeping with the general character of 
the book and the wider public to which he secks to address him- 
self. The main emphasis of the work is throughout on content 
rather than criticism, but few will quarrel with the author's 
valiant attempts to make the early poets interpret themselves, 

‘The opening chapters on Homer are among the best in the 
book, for much light is shed on the bardic method of composition 
by an interesting comparison with modern Serbo-Croatian 
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ractice. The double content of long-past and contemporary though he must beg leave to voice ont somewhat insular reey , 
ate in Greek epic has ieee ar MS ocueric scholars, but The publication of amy major general work in G om 

F. shows how it is still an important part of the art of the pro- inevitably prejudice its popularity with scholars and * Nicht- 
erional ca fe to include ancient and often only ‘tially Philologen" alike. It is to hoped therefore that & translator 
understood material in new lays. F."s analysis of the Greek may soon be found so that in due course its wide learning and 
hexameter by pauses is novel and persuasive, but he has the stimulating views will become available to the English reading 
grace to add that poetry cannot be explained wholly on public everywhere, | 

cower ibe F. understands Hesiod without descend- The volume is provided with full indices, and is beautifully 


ing to dogma, and traces his influence in most subsequent Greek and accurately Bhs Misprints were noted on Pp. 199, 

thought. 199, and 263 only, while an acute accent sometimes accom- 
Greek poetry's sudden lapse into self-consciousness is sym- panics the various cases of ‘ cin’. 

pathetically. tecated in a long chapter on ‘ Die alte Lyrik", J. RK. T. Pottarp. 


though we are reminded that the mood was often latent in . 
Homer, The section on Sappho includes several retty ren- Heroic Poetry. By C. M. Bowra. London: Macmillan, 
derings of the Odes, as well as an acute appreciation both of her rg52. Pp.ix-+ 590. gs. | 
greatness and, what is perhaps more nemiiicant, of her weakness Sir Maurice Bowra has a happy si ace a epLceted 
as an artist. Her potentiality was to destroy every moral subject attractive and comprehensible. In f fro Poetry he 
standard, and thus far she could be said to anticipate Protagoras, moves lightly from Hammurabi to Lenin and from Greenland 
Semonides’ animal types point a Hesiodic moral, Butwhether to Japan, pouring from Amalthea's horn quotations ! and sum- 
one could go so far as to see in them a reficction of the basic | maries of unfamiliar poems in apt juxtaposition to the old and 
notions of carly Greek Philosophy, as F. supposes, sccms more familiar, with acute and scrmilive Comments on their resem- 
than fanciful. blances and differences, The ‘ mass of material which he 
The striking resemblances between archaic poctry and that §  deprecates is an attraction rather than a discouragement, even 
of the Hellenistic age are often referred to, though the differ- i ‘the reader may sometimes doubt if thir spear is Akkadian or “t 
ences arementioned too, F. pays tribute to Solon’s remarkable Soviet synonym for a machine gun, After a first ehapter which 
versatility both as a man and a port, and favours us, in spite of limits the subject by a close definition of the anthropocentric 
the manifold textual difficulties, with a spirited rendering ofthe interest essential to heroic poetry and excludes for instance 
astonishing twenty-fourth fragment, which recalls a passage India, Africa, and Ireland, we have three chapters on content: 
from Greek t edy. the action, the hero, and the world in which he acts. The next 
The fifth chapter deals. with the beginnings of philosophy five chapters deal with poetic technique, ways of describing 
and prose, and oddly enough with the Homeric hymns. The recurrent doings, use of f mulac and repetition, tebatment of 
latter are manifestly out of place here on all bur chronological simultaneous action, and other ways of casing the burden of 
grounds, and as if aware of their incongruity F, dismisses them poet and audience, varied according to the length of the poem. 
in afew pages. He pays an eloquent tribute to fonian philo- The last six chapters put the poems in hiscaey be discussions of 
sophy, and enters into a detailed discussion of the radical con- the dates when heraic poctry appeared among ditferent peoples, 
ecpts which underlay the naif theses of Thales and Anaxi- the lives of bards, the spirit + social, and political conditions 
mander, He mentions Orphism in connexion with Pythagoras, which influence their interpretations, means of transmission 
though scarcely enough either here or elsewhere, and is ev. and causes of decay, It is obvious that this is an heroic task, 
dently well versed in the literature of ancient methematics. whose short compass reflects in its * crowded eventfulness the 
The new lyric of [bycus, Anacreon, and Simonides is noble  bursti @ ardours of the heroic soul", and the reader is inevitably 
both in style and sentiment, and anticipates the best work of the aware that he is being led across very thin ice over very deep 
classical period, F. clearly admires Simonides enormously waters of controversy. Sometimes th danger is revealed by a 


and persuades the reader to share his enthusiasm, probably" or by a hint that, for instance, the Jute question 
The kernel of Parmenides’ phi hy isto be found in‘ meta- lurks behind the nationality of Hengest or that some people 
physische Natur", but he never, as some have supposed, denied have doubted the authentic(t of the end of the Odyssey; more 


the existence of the world of appearance, He owed much to often a defiant choice is 5 in preference to safer examples 
Xenophanes, who was also * extrem geistlich in seiner Theologie, (Snares to catch Heddcocks 2). ane Ody * thr i 
und extrem weltlich in seiner en: vt ogie", Zeno and night or the four horses before whom Andromache set grain and 
Melissus are strangely dismissed in a few lines, but the philosophy wine sooner than before her husband make one fear where all 
Of Heraclitus is discussed at length. Heraclitus finshed what scemsanie’ (oon a book there must be endless details which 
Hesiod had begun in his Theagony, but always set the accent could be questioned, and it would be captious to object to them.” 
on the positive side. Not everyone will agree with the author's What matters is that except when discussion is confined to the 
view that Sophoclean tragedy is Heraclitan in spirit. though the surviving poetry, and not even then if questions of text or 
MERON Merits consideration, authenticity are involved, the doubt uindiestying almost all the 
A long section is devoted to Theognis, and for once Frankel evidence, small and great, cannot but cast doubt on the con. 
fines merge nent bo Bei more critical matter in the isin . male 
notes, Hie believes that sufficient genuine lines survive to rmit nthis Journal Homer deserves priority, Homeric poetry 
us to estimate the poct’s contribution as a thinker, ssid ahora may have been shamanistic fp ial "This came as a shock, 
how his *praktischer Realismus herrscht vor’. since though epic language ight have this origin, it seems im- 
The book ends with a detailed and instructive comparson of possible for the stories to Pi Se preserved by it, However, 
general discussion of the history and he ee of choral lyric is admittedly slight, the special inspiration attributed to 
is followed by an analysis of two short. indaric odes prepara | . 
aah intimate so pee of Pindar’s amet of m h in the ieee of 
ninth Pythian, and a comparison of is methods with those of * Tt t inherent in the s ¢ of the book that knowledge 
Bacehylides in the Theseus ode. The latter, In spite of its sur- no language can be haere ds all readers. The author has 
face brilliance, suffers in the comparison, for * es fehlt Pindar chosen the hard way of giving English verse translations which 
Warde und Bedankentiefe *. J in tovence in level between generally jeproduce the form of the original so far as our stress 








the two pocts is further marked in the : and the accent allows. This is bound at limes to blur the sense. 
Hiero ode, Friinkel devotes some space tothe Heraclitancon- Alliteration is Particularly Procrustean, and his i ogies for 
ceptions which he believes underlie Pindar’s water and fire the obscurity of A.S. mannerisms are more deserved the 
symbolism. .But such imagery comes naturally to a poct of ngs than by the poet. * Mer-sheets’ or ‘a boat under 

The chapter ends with a fair estimate ofthe contribution of than ‘ a sca~iress, a sail* or * the boat was under the cliffs; 


archaic Greek thought as a whole. To atempt to judge its the warriors promptly embarked.’ ‘The pox Mee ee a 
achievements in the light of full developed classical liteesture love ships, nec opponere Ulyx Seoreulficn nits 

is to misunderstand it completely, In some ways the classical * Examples ¢ “Wery trivial pai 

era ted adecline. Dr, Frankel regrets that he did mot cat., Aristoph, ch. 836, ete.; but who would not 
feel able to include Aeschylus in his history, though he is the Philip's? . Cic, the exist, and condemns their 
first to admit that the tragedian had a capital right ¢ be there. falsificat ion of history, : ie Ge P00. These reneat 
But t already Jong, and to have included the drama _similes a Sale ee tional: similes pred Taietnad Riel 


would have increased its size out of all proport ortion, mes in Iliad, and I hay noted only nine other 
This book was an ‘Tlaking, and a mere reviewer lines ed. oy oats MMfye. TIT use of a i 
can admire and acclaim the courage and scr fous = if war 1 support one sherd | 1927, 290) 
thoroughness with which the site coerage, and scrupulous on which two lines may be spears or the rails 

¥ : = ae . 

ity in a work of this scale) he has failed 10 find them, 
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hes Musacus, and Boyan hardly proves rj their heroes 
were magician, and on p. 377 : relegated to 
Meillet’s pre-Greck hexameters, Homer is dara argument 
the author of ae and age retty well as they appear in our 
Mmianuscrl A dimming of Impressions in the Odpssey 
sUpECSts atk be aay surly gone blind late in life (p. 421), and 
the bard of the Afymn to may somehow identify himself 
with him ; it 1 hard to see what else a Greek audience would 
find in Il. 165-75 than a reference to the great bard of Chios 
(p. 43 De There 6 a (in his strict use of formulae com- 
with a richness and subtility which show far greater pre- 
cision and care than any improvising poct can give. c 
difficulty of the metre is suggested as a cause, but the author 
prefers a more daring explanation; * Perhaps he learnt his craft 
the old tradition, but in his lifetime the alphabet appeared, 
nd te he had the insight to see the great advantages it brought in 
eres the old technique to a nobler and richer purpose 
. 240-1), The is less easily broken into episodes 
than ihe iad, and * It is tempting to think that Homer, who 
ene ade ipa lay, used tt to some degree in the ffiad 


but passed |. beyond it in the Odyssey’ (p. 967). The 
famous contr ied , such a3 the premature parting of Hector 
and And ‘the ignoring of the Em assy, come from 
a supreme artistic sense of the dramatic requirements of the 

situation, made possible by by the peculiar conditions of recitation 
(pp. 311 £). But the poeeaty of an illiterate Homer is put 
hi on pp. 357 £., where after discussing the indubitably oral 


of this century, Osman Delibegoric and Manas, he pases to 


Hind and bs a oe we have seen, their very extensive 
tas of formulae es that they were com in a tradi- 
tion of improvisation and their many devices of narrat rrative belong 
toanoralart. [fwe cannot deny that they are 7 We 


can surel ‘admit ea they reached their present Sie [ 

some suc! be observed among the Kara-Kirghis 
and | "All four cases show that an oral poem may 
be well and ecto - shaped and that it is not only literate pocts 
who know how to compose on a lange scale." A German critic 


might detect an ('r-Boora or that Homer beld sat 
office in Chios, Homer makes ski ul use of sct passages and 
long similes show an advanced art. He i cade in hiv se of 


a story within a story. The tremendous force of Achilles is 
Bap ghey the oe ode acta effect im peer 
bplina, gods, not their inspiration elp but 
the contrast of their ee less noble lives, dignify and 
3 e the heroic character, Only the death of | igurth in 
Edda can at all compare with the flied in * authentic 
y". sg \ rashes tinal and genibnbion ej dmma Moye a 
ars, material background chiefly reflects the 
ater sees Ceci coeriries, wi soni Ger ieaicits nae 
a contemporary adaptation | , and the * w living 
world which in its ease and humanity is equally different from aca 
Pescara racaemiahay the ctl of Acaineme aot'ot ihe 596) is 
therefore ly the world o, * both 
arerao ie Sons of Homer, known to Pindar ee 
recil pooms composed pocma of their own ’ 
ee ee ee ee oS 


true heroic 


ant 





1 P 
octry but narrative pocms }. If this primrose 
ad dangerous for the = = offers much to fies 
5 etree tne apecreret, And i as the great merit of asking 


westions than it 

The first and last chapters show how difficult the mere defini- 
tien af hereie post i. Apne BEE > Chat CITES a 
pocm may treat, fair accuracy or extreme [ , Stories 
Se ee ean Dan pevate a or national 
causes; is no measure for the amount of comedy, romance, 
or magic which it can contain without ioeiag 4 its character; it is 
usually but not invariably in metrically uniform lines; the 
poet may be illiterate or he may use writing. All that can be 
done is to take the poems commonly heroic and see 
how many of the characteristics commonly seakadeees heroic 
shows. The competition between Seth and Horus (Prit- 

chard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, pp. 14-17), gods though t 
are, has some affinities with the ‘catching NE otter in Awan 
ral Arcee ras peau eal pint pl eet aed Mahi 
Uzbeks (p 551), even though touched by romance, might 
Hehe mp ery ic eh ena rt 
¢ Boris Godianow (p. P33) oF Beownlf with its moralising 
and cceaeatical flavour. ‘The division of hercic poctry in 
Chapter XIII into primitive, proletarian, and aristocratic 
suggests that types so widely different in their setting might more 
fruitfully be studied in relation to the other forms of poctry, and 

even prose, to which each is akin, o-Saxon religious 
poctry, for instance, shows that the poetic t techn a oe of Beowulf 
was not restricted to heroic poctry. Odyssey 
remain a pens were they intended Sic or popular 





sehen ", or cuts off the branch he is sitting on by accept 
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At the end the reader will ask how far the author has suc- 
ceeded in his avowed aim of continuing the subject where the 
pineal ain stopped, He has brought in new material and dis- 

new sablerts. Particularly relevant to Homer are his 
eis ef bardic families in Russia and well-authenticated 
long oral epics, which T am wholly incompetent to discuss, his 
reconsideration in the light of this new material of the effect 
af literary on oral Pacey ancl his Sc poser on details of 
‘cial interest, such as the landscapes belonging to countries 
rom which the peoples had migrated. It is more doubtful 
whether a closer synthesis i is yet ible, The tore recent 
material, especially some of the proletarian poctry, increases 
the variations which the bhp rightly streses, The book 
does show most clearly the difficulty of a synthesis and the 
danger, in.so Protean an art, of arguing from what did happen 
in one country to what may have happened in another. 
Donornea Gray. 


Kriegerische Fachausdricke im griechischen Epos : 
Untersuchung zum Wortschatze Homers. By 
Hans Triwery. Basel: Helbing wu. Lichtenhahn, 1950. 
Pp. xi-+ 290. 15.50 Sie. fr. 

Dr, Triimpy undertakes a study of technical terms for war- 
fare in Homer, Hesiod, and the Hymns, to determine the rela- 
tive date of words within the epic vocabulary, which ts accepted 
as a unity, by the evidence of their etymology, formation, inter- 
relation, and bates Snes marge cology he. Scee- means of 
dating things as well as wo c own some w 
ies Sur ea nace from one passage mat not be traederred 
to another, that epithets must not be considered ad locum, that 
allowance must be made for old terms given new meanings, 
and that linguistic conclusions based on archaeology must not 
then be used to interpret the archaeological evidence. Pro- 
gramme and principles are excellent, but only highly specialised 
knowledge in the two subjects could make success powible. T. 
has read many books about Homer and archacology, but he is 
nol an archacologist. He knows that Helbig was u iscriminat- 
ing, Reichel philo-Mycenacan, and so on, but he does not know 
where to find the patiently accumulated evidence bo ise 
established at least a few facts and a skeleton chronology 
if the loss of some vertebrae leaves it doubtful whether it 4 at is * tong 
orshort. When his authorities disagree, he cannot look be 
them to their Sher wine oe sce WwW Lig evidence has remieri 

ible to disc an old theory, He finds even greater 
agreement between philologists and, though he is more at home 
in their vocabulary, he too often chooses the alternative that 
suits him (¢.g. p. By . . Bartel based robes Soingac 

(er. (6.8 .p. 162, ff the name EQuadiw at Sparta proves ea thal otaies 

, bwlies at Gortyn does not prove that it was Mycen- 


pcan). Sette tr Ck ot In raoditha, be eenigce 


ischen und om ; 
Indogermanic or ‘Greek, Ave . Aeolte or pr » and 
Jonic or epic or late (p. 235), I find at difficult to follow what 
Aeolic 


he means when be says that a word like goftopa is pure 
sito Tonic, as distinct from a form pas inagtata oi pil 
devised for a particular fashion like tpvedina; but 
eee is in a i correlation of phil philological are archaeological periods 
thal the worst Lion nem, ef ' of word-origin, is 
arly illustrated okt Fryer Shaft Graves, ie. it is 
the language of Myc. I-II that ancestor of Arcado-Cypriote 
(pp. 7o-2) which seems to be used on Linear B tablets (Vol. 
LXXIT, tor fj. Aeolie usually means the Warrior Vase, but 
once the parallel is the geometric pair of $. Since we have 
Early Acolic on p, 165 and Late Acolic on p- 141, we might 
assume that the former is Myc. IL (confusmegly called post- 
Mycenaean on p. 86) and the latter protogeometric and geo- 
metic. Bul are we to su an im t linguistic ch 
between Myc. [1 and Myc. TIT? Foal we oe told Es 
172 that there is no need to suppose that any words were derived 
from early fore epic, because all wea take us back to the 
Acolic or Mycenacan epochs. What do we know about the 


weapons of pre-Homenc lonians t fi) their peat 
share in the common Bronze Age culture and (ii) their ible 
affinity with Attic Geometric, which the evidence from Smyma 


now rather tends to confirm? 


The result can fairly be illustrated by a summary of the sec- 


ra td Panzer, pp. 9-18, 32-4. (My comments are in brac- 


* Porzig deals with methods of forming abstracts j in broad 
Rihichting becick Pre-epic and Late, op. cit, pp. 17¢ 

zicht sich... wicht auf das Aller der Bildungsweisen 
an sich". Rips gategauicmneg ned ea See eee nee, 
chicmplontes! imeatire: ich depends wi on the archaco- 
logical evidence for arms and equipment. ‘ 
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1, [t ts agreed that there were no corslets im the Shaft 
Graves. Saglio and Nilsson saw breastplates on the Warrior 
Vase, but Nilsson says that yooka belong to the Ionian equip- 
ment. Wiesner says the garments on the Vase are of leather. 
Kunze denies bronze corsiets on the Cretan Shields. Nuerhaus 
and Lonmer make representations of bronze corsiets begin in 


apparent disagreement is largely 


2. The fitad describes cin glancenden Metallpanzer. 

3. yey is Semitic: Nilsson says that there was no Phoeni- 
cian influence on Greece before twelfth and little before tenth 
century. yirowt was a military derivation from the 
civilian yr. (This should date KoAmoy brewer to late eighth 
century; nothing is said of possible contacts in the Late Bronze 
Age.) fopn& i thought by Walde-Pokorny and Bois: 
to be LE.: Chantraine, Nehring, Schrader, Eeetichiner ail 
Ernout-Meillet say it i not, On semantic lels T 
to connect with Old Ind. dharakt- (Botacg, gansk, hdrakak) = 
thet otfich contains. Lf thes is correct, S6pe0f in Alcacus is an 
impostible form, and must be borrowed from Tonic with false 
assimilation to cehdwea-t , 

(It seems that the evidence is conspiring to make &dpn€ late, 
but :) 

4. Sooprjooee, Gopepernys are derived from &dpn£, have been in the 
vocabulary long enough to establish themselves and change 
their meani do not outlive epic. Therefore they, and 
a fortiori on, are gree mae pee ee — no corilets 
in the t(sraves, t are Aecolic uenthy (a) Goppck is 
dismissed as an hyperacolism introduced by an Alexandrine 
editor and ‘nothing prevents us’ from making the words 
Aecolic, and (6) there were Myc. ITI bronze corslets which hap- 
ae not to have been found, as there were thought to be no 

ronze helmets until one was found at Dendra. (Why quote 
the evidence, if it is to be gis stool | t 

T.'s “a : g rules are aepersly oo from Milman 
Parry, but Parry is mentioned only in mage 5 to p. 135 to be 
out of eight t confuted: svEdwupa is used of péryn enna times 
cout Se in speeches: the poct or non-combatants use 

Boxpuderon, ctc,, but fighters do not abuse battle. This is mis- 
| myn fn mvdeolpp, cte., are used by 
Sarpedon, and Meriones, not very cheerfully, andl by Hannes 
BruBed as a hahting, by also by Agamemnon dissuading 
Mencia from fighting, by Zeus rebuking the © ad sumisleae! for 
their pugnacity, twice in narrative. here 
ie ate fetes at ate kan but if midvepe had been sued 
when Schistes beth wo let the others fight (A G01; of es ad or 
paelielipapote er to let his son die with honour [ (11436) 
et pt te it would have been thought, Bre 
Raaipeale | ‘a possi ents makes T. (agai 
his principles) look for subtil differenecs of me efi 
between similar words, ignoring such obvious i 
aAlectov | éMeoroy 1 raw 


Trac 

the case forms (sing. only) actually stile Bros the fliad of vp 
rg nouns for fighting given on p. 171. The result is: Nom. 
12 forms metrically different + ¢ equivalent, piAos-mixos: 
Ace. 14 different forms -+ p@kor-vwikes-Sfipw anc wévev-pétov: 
(en, Siloti expat aac got Dat. 13 different forms 
+ Sulkgduri ype) vale. gives weight as proof of 
age to the recurrence of words in the same positions, although 
in fact words like of8npos, which cannot be 1 old, have their 
preferences, but he docs not mention metrical convenience as 















‘ Enkomi (Kereta) though hi Ramee Ce les 
om unze mentions - p. G2, 
" Nach Leaf, Bd. I. 584. 3 sind : ne Cypress. 64, 
aus Mykene bekannt says that sountas Reported Daa 
decoration ‘ which scems to suggest thongs" and conjectured 
from it an original use of thongs which grew black sweat. 
These are small examples of many misstatements, Other mis- 


understandings are more comprehensible, e.g. on p, 16 he con- 
fuses Nilsson’s seventh-century hoplite corslets with 
NCS pee 
140), on p. cum the on 

ae r that Myc. 7 I] swords were for show, not use. C 
flations such as the lanation of non's corsict as 
both Orientalising ‘Pontaen and Nilmon) and Cypriots metal- 
work of eleventh-tenth century (Wiesner) are unhappy. 
The connexions on - 33 and 51 should be corrected to the 
relative frequency éomls and odxos, giving — 
(opnf-cdeog = of : 7, aurvitiatinly sae. poe en has a 
Sapng, and sopls-domis ; mopls-ciny = 
not worth mentioning. 

* 1 could find better arguments to ‘prove’ that poyq i 
euliolsy is a survival from M sparting duels, in 
process of replacement by an age which took Its wars morc 
grimly; but no one expects * epic economy" to be absolute. 
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an explanation of the synon KUGos-clryos. set metrical 
behaviour and the qaslity of w nde endl phrases. ee 
evidence of date; quality of words which 


yeoho has not, and is not likel y th be younger: hnortuBes 
typical, yakxomtmbes unique, and they should not be caeilty 
equated; the phrase which survives is Gomibos cupPpoms, riot 
to be explain away ad a transfer from a non-existent *odxe; 
Gpethootoy, ‘This criticism, however, may arise from personal 
prejudice. The other criticisms of T".s do not, and 
it is worth while discussing his methods of proof in some detail 
because his conclusions are so attractive. Out of 104 words, 
14 are found to be Mycenaran, 15 Mycenaran- eigai 
Aeolic, 25 Acolic-lonic, 9 Mycenaran-Acolic-Ionic, and 12 
Tonic, I foresee that this will be quoted as authoritative for the 
Hext century. 

It is useful to have the ancient and modern lexicographical 
material and a summary of later uses collected for each word. 

Dorornea CRAY. 


7 und & vor Vokal bei Homer. By Rupoty Weaner. 
Freiburg in der Schweiz: Paulusdruckerci, 1948. Pp, 
xl + | Price not stated. 

The manuscrip of Homer show a curious uncertainty in the 
use of uo and 7 | another vowel. Thus whilos regularly 
appears instead cof the expected “whos, while in the aorist 
subj etive tal Rarjinae with onioww, On the other hand, 

fia and “‘Hpodwia are surprising developments of 

copii ee Tbe author sketches the history of the ibid 
and, reyecting previous attempts at an ex, tion nia nie acgh 

ctailed examination of the evidence. Wie conciu that the 

confusion is pre-Alexandrian: 1 is attributed to analogical 

(Hpaah fos after ‘AyulAfos) and to the dissimilation of 

1 to ti (emt >) omm-l > oni), om occurs where quantitative 

metathesis took place with subsequent metrical Ag emplarsctann 

(no > ew ) ou) or where m was contracted (xAma > wuta). 

is substituted for n before a back vowel when the form in 

1 seer survived outside the and so was affected by 

j Nageecrege metathesis, whereas woreda and forms confined to 

epic-retained ni. 

The dissertation shows the careful scholarship we should 
expect from a 9 ary of Prof. Leumann, but for all his ingenuity 


Dr, Werner, like his predecessors, is defeated by omiovs and 
Below, which ‘im ‘may Serve to epitomise the problem. In the 
first place mms never occur before a vowel, which sug- 


gests that the te last Vowel ix short (6); and everywhere ts pred 
substituted form. Now *omecs and “Sees are precisely 
forms Aig je ake us assume that they ood 
originally in su Leet ent may 
phonetic: or merely iy Shien It is soosibie eae in ie 
Pease of tise diasodes woe the tne a eee in duc 
course this contracted vowel was tte Ned 
according to Meillet's theory facioaee by Chantraine 
Schwyzer), when two similar vowels occurred adjacently only 
one was written—AEOZ In the period of perayapaxtnpicpes 
the apparently long syllable was transcribed SEI. Now the 


genitive needed to be clearly distin; from the 
nominative: so recourse was had to t Attic v5. 
There remains the problem of the accusative omelos (ce 194)» 


where we have to choose between moctrical lengthening of 
influence of omious which would then be confirmed 


analogical 

for the poet of the Odyssey (so Debrunner), There is no end 
of h but the solution offered by Meillet-Chantraine— 
Schwyzer apy neaterto me, It is indeed difficult to under- 
stand why | author should set his face so firmly against 
orthographic at in dealing with a problem 
manuscript spelling. 


L. RK. PaAtMeEr. 


The Poet of the Diad. By H.T.Wape-Gery. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1g . -+ 101, 2hs. 
Professor Wade-Gery rT H. ray lectures, delivered in Cam- 
bridge in 1949, are printed here together with detailed notes 
and two appendices (on the Catalogue and on some pedigrees). 


It is now ae eae Soon pratense 
or the Bese geriie cn cions, intuitions, and 
Sion Cae formed the basis of the lectures. 


To this end the reader must refer constantly to the notes at the 

end ofthe book; without these the main text (that is, the original 

lectures) is of only minor significance, It would be interesting, 

indeed, to know why Wade-Gery patr fo his lectures. 

on the: ony a purely hie, ipa or prophet or rather 

he thought that a mixed ger ina could aly digest 

i, he decided tolecture on the pera in particular 

problem authorshi Lion. 

Homeric ane has surely reached = sage tbat Sr0 wall 
syntheses are wort Propounding only if supported by full 
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documentation, or at least by some documentation: not the 
least interesting thing about Wade-Gery’s lectures was the feel- 
ing they sometimes gave one of being wafted back to the time 
of Samuel Butler or even of Thomas Blackwell. 

The author assumes that the [liad was composed in the eighth 
century and recited at the Panionia at Mykale. That this 
festival then existed he accepts mainly on the basis of JL. 20, 
103 ff, the simile of the bull sacrificed to the Helikonian king. 
itis admitted, however, that the cult of Be Centar: 
was widespread outside Asia Minor in the eighth century: 
Helikonian Onchestos itself and its precinct of Poseidon are 
mentioned in the Catalogue, as Wade-Gery eigeesteatl For the 
existence as carly as the eighth century of the later farnous cult 
at Mykale the only real evidence is Ion of Chios af. Pausanias 


VII, 4, 9 f., who apparently described Hektor, great-grandson 
Sih ecatiars a nse of Chios, as having sacrificed at the 
Panionion. ‘This is important as far as it goes; but even so the 
probability of the simile referring to Mykale, rather than to 
some other seat of the cult, is not great. Wade-Gery, however, 
evidently assigns special authority to similes: that at Ji, 2, 
459 ff, of the birds alighting in the Kaystros meadows, is held 
to show that the Ephesia festival, too, existed in the eighth 
century. Are we to suppose that the only reason why people 
sailed down the Asia Minor coast was to attend festivals? Even 
if the simile implies autopsy by the poet himself (and this is by 
no means certain) his ship may simply have stayed for the night 
by the mouth of the Kaystros, as it brought him back home irom 
—Ithaka? perhaps not; certainly not, Wade-Gery would say: 
perhaps it was merely sheltering from that storm in the Ikarian 
sea which has recently impressed scholars so deeply. These 
speculations are fantastic, and from a scientific point of view 
pee lly worthless—but scarcely more so than that about the 
phesia, At any rate it is worth making the point that the 
simile was not, as Wade-Gery states in nm. 6, ‘localised at 
Ephesos*; it was localised near Ephesos, but vessels may have 
sheltered at the mouth of the river, some five kilometres from 
the archaic harbour, and still rat sone vir of the permane 
which probably always ran alom north bank, e pane- 
eyris at Delos, too, ie by Wade-Gery in the eighth aeacesl 
on the strength of the palm-tree simile in the Odyssey—to which, 
however, he in fact asngned aseventh-century date. (The same 
kind of carelessness in arguments from dates is shown by the 
contention that the Aieaie freageed stained ivory Fe rece, Nn 
supposing the revival of the i de in the * ninth or eght 
century" [R. D. Barnett quoted i Bi siensiahl p. 63 n. i 
an additional reason for ting the whole poem ‘ not carl 
than the cighth century'.) It is indeed quite likely that the 
Jliad was early recited at a festival, or festivals, and was actually 
put together with this end in view; this is a well-known possi- 
Eatity, Further, we know. of various famous festivals not in- 
accessible to an lonian asides which might have been celebrated 
in the eighth century. Little more than this can usefully be 


gocs on to suggest that Homer derived the name 


Wade-Gery 
of Hektor from King Hektor of Chios, but that Agamemnon of 


Ky Was named after the Agamemnoe non of the poem. This 
is & possibility, but who can tell? Next is considered the mid- 
fifth-century gravestone of Heropythos of Chios, which records 
no fewer than fourteen direct ancestors, On the basis of three 
‘nerations to a century thes back nearly to goo nc. If 
os” relations knew al! his ancestors, and if the carliest 
colonisation of Chios must be dated around goo; the author 
nightly repudiates the excessively low cpeiog 5 oe Ionian mi- 
gration by some archacologists. Since his book went to press 
anew probability has emerged from the carliest Protogeometnic 
finds at Smyrna, that this settlement, at any rate, dates from as 









early as 1000 B.c. The possibility cannot be ignored that 
Heropythos' | alogy is 1 Iete, and that Chios too was 
colonised at this early date; more © ic excavation 


than has yet been carried out can determine this point. 

To return to Homer himself: be could have used writing 
materials (*, . . if Etruscan chieftains could use ink in the 
seventh century, there is no a priori obstacle to Homer being 
able to in the eighth’"—a convenient, if dangerous, form of 
argument); and alphabetical inscriptions, though very brief 
ones and on difficult material, are extant from the very be 

the: . Not only could Homer have written the 
Hliad down, he did so write it, Wade-Gery mamtains, even 
though much of it must have been composed orally. The old 
thesis is here embellished by a new assumption, that the alpha- 
bet was specially adapted from the Phoenician periph no 
other oae than that of recording heroic verse. y very 
few vail be attracted by the author's arguments here, whic 
seem to imply among other things that an avides would not have 
remembered to lengthen a short vowel before two consonants 
unless he saw the letters written down as we do. Milman 


IgI 


Parry's work is very summarily considered on 8 ff; and 
the observed fact that a poem of the length of the Iliad can be 
composed orally is disregarded. In effect Wade-Gery tries to 
have the best of both worlds by assuming that Homer used the 
old oral technique but ‘reduced it to writing’. Would not 
this inevitably result in the abandonment of strict economy of 
formulac—an economy which was dictated by the limitations 
of memory in true oral composition and recitation, but which 
from any other point of view would appear, at times at least, to 
be a distinct handicap? And should there not, then, be an 
occasionally detectable stylistic difference between the tradi- 
tional, truly oral elements, the existence of which Wade-Gery 
accepts, and those parts which Homer, the final composer, in- 
vented with atilus in hand? If the author notices such differ- 
ences he does not tell us about them. 

The first lecture (‘The Poet's Circumstances") ends with a 
suggested division of the poem into three parts, to cover three 
days of performance. Lecture I deals with the Homeridlas: 
they were the blood-descendants of Homer, and at first had 
charge of reciting the fliad and Oper {they “had no doubt 
worked in teams", p. 31—including Kynaithos?); later the 

rofessional rha , took over. The genealogy of the 
omeridal was known, and therefore the date of Homer could 
be worked out by Herodotos, for example, who was thinking of 
this genealogy when he put Homer not more than four hundred 
years before his own time. * Not more’, because Herodotos 
allowed for the purposes of his argument the maximum, Heka- 
laian generation-length of forty years; he was probably cal- 
culating, that is, from ten Homerid generations, which on the 
more realistic estimate of three generations to a century gave 
Homer a plausible date in the eighth century. This very 
attractive idea is followed by one less convincing, based on 
Plutarch Wit. Periti. 19, that the Panathenaic epic recitations 
were properly organised by Perikles and not in the preceding 
century. ‘This does not accord with the fourth-century testi- 
monies; the possible absence to date of sixth-century representa- 
tions of epic recitals (not necessarily contests) at the Panathenaia 
s*ems to me to be of limited significance for this question, The 
last lecture, on ‘ The Creative Poet", is even more discursive 
than the first: much of the /lied was fictitious, and its historical 
elements were derived by Homer partly from traditional verse 
amd partly, perhaps, from conversations with cighth-century 
Geeck speaking Trojans with ee aoe The only unusual 
sugeestion here is the last one, which seems to fall short of total 
plausibility, Some will prefer to believe that the composer 
of the monumental poem worked up his menis-plot mainly from 
a large mass of traditional oral saga-poctry which he re-shaped 
and substantially added to; some stories not originally con- 
nected with the attack on Troy had in the course of time been 
seacteed to a substantial Trojan core, while pieces of other 
traditional oa sepa notably the Pylian poetry, were intro- 
duced into the Trojan scene by the composer, 

The main part of the book ends with a rather literary dis- 
cussion of the gods, in which psychology, too, has ast its wely 
part (since the author recognises * externalisation of the super- 

O° as ji is it necessary for him to bother ws with it?). 
The possi lity of different strata, and so different styles, in the 
material is mot examined. In the field of aesthetic judgement 
no author can ever hope for complete agreement; the present 
writer feels surprise, for Sani tank Wade-Gery knows ‘ no 

icture from antiquity which renders a poctic subject more pro- 
Fonrnadly " (n. g2 on 81) th nthe competent, factual, and cheer- 
ful representation by the Brygos painter of the ransoming of 
Hektor (well re weed as fig. 3). joa” 

In general, this book is weakest where it aims to be most 
original; even what is commonly accepted, for example that 
much of the Jliad is fiction, is propounded in an odd way, in 
apparently irrelevant surroundings, and with an undeserved air 
ol significance. Vics ayers will find that the notes and appen- 
dices contain il material; the more general reader, as 
always, will ea greater profit by widening his knowledge of 
the Iliad itself. 

G. 5, Kumx. 


Untersuchungen zur Odyssee. By Reemuoto Merker- 
BACH. (Zetemaia, 2.) Pp. vili+ 241. Munich: C. H. 
Beck, 1951. DM. 18.50. _ 

It soon becomes clear in reading this study that it presents 
the arguments of an advocate rather than the verdict of a jodge, 
The author's aim is to demonstrate the artistic incompetence 
of the Odyssey in its present state and thereby to prove its nul- 
tole authorship, For this purpose he has collected most of the 

Iegations of incompetence made by earlier Separatists and has 
added some of his own. Exploring these with minute care, he 
arrives at conclusions which differ considerably from those of 
his predecessors. In his opinion the Odyssey in its present state 
is a synthesis of two large-scale poems and four shorter works, 
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These are A, an older version of the Odyssey comprising: 
the present Wanderings and part of the Return, written in 
Tonia yoo-650 w.c.; R, a poem on Odysseus's revenge on the 
suitors, written about 650; a Alein-efes on Odysseus among the 
Pharacians; an Einzellied T, the Telemachy, written in Ionia 
650-600; another Eincellied on the recognition of Odysseus 
and Laertes: and a Katabasts of Heracles (previously suggested 
by Von der Mahll asa source fora). F inally, there is, as usual, 
B, the work of the bungling Brarheiter, who lived at Athens 
under Peisistratus about 550. It is also claimed that the 
Telegory had a strong influence on ©, 

In arguing this thesis Dr. Merkelbach rarely pauses to con- 
sider the possibility of any better explanation than that of in- 
competent compilation for the various alleged anomalies. But 
often the so-called absurdities or inconsistencies can be reason- 
ably explained on quite different grounds, Only a few simpler 
examples can be quoted here. The apparent inconsist 
between Alcinous's promise (nq 918) to provide Odysseus wit 
an escort home ‘ tomorrow" (apicy) and the fact that he does 
not provide it until the second following day is removed by 
Bolling’s suggestion that ojpov here means ‘on the day after 
the next sunset", a day being reckoned (as among the Jews and 
early Christians) from sunset to sunset. Or clse Alcinous, 
always garrulously flexible in his remarks, may simply have 
changed his mind. But Dr. Merkelbach can only see one 
posible explanation (p. A aes two different hands *. On p. 
59 he quotes with approval Bethe's unjustified objection to v 226, 
where Odysseus shows joy at meeting an armed stranger, when, 
it is allege, his first emotion should have been fear of robbery. 
But why should the heroic Odysseus be afraid of a single youth 
and an‘ all-delicate * one at that (v, 223) ? Odysseus ts pleased 
simply to see a gentlemanly-looking lad who is likely to answer 
his enquiries politely and intelligently. The objection on the 
same page to Odysscus's fiction about the Phoenicians in 
voazi ff. is equally biased. Merkelbach assumes that these 
Phoenicians were dishonest men and that they would therefore 
not have left Od his treasure, But Odysscus distinctly 
states (v. 277) that they had intended to fulfil their contract. 
What they would not do was to put back to Elis when contrary 
winds had driven them far past it. So they did the next best 
thing: they landed Odysseus with his treasure on the nearest 
available coast, and sailed on their way (presumably north- 
wards or westwards). On pp. 9-4 he agrees with those who 
find proof of divided authorship in Odysseus's choice of Eurycleia 
to wash him, ‘The reason given int 346-8 is brushed amde as 
valueless; and another justification—that it leads to one of the 
mest exciting incidents in the poem—is ignored. On p. 17 
objection is made to Telemachus’s statement in 6 214 that he 
intends to visit 1 Nestor, it is claimed, first put this 
notion into his head (7413). Tfone ae to Athene’s remark 
in a 285, the reply is that this is another of B's alterations of T. 
Again, we are told, that Penelope in her private chamber could 
not have ‘heard’ (p 492) that the Beggar had been struck, 
because no one had told her. But we know that she could hear 
much of what was going on in the megaron: “Bit too much to 
assume that she could have deduced what hadi happencei to him 
from the various noises and remarks (of. p 467 ff.)? Obdysseus’s 
Statement in @ 193 that he cannot think of any plan to co 
with the situation is exhibited as one of many examples of faulty 


characterisation, because Odvsscus is the tro! But is he 
not also the man of ga wiliness., Ss it natn nee 
itic to appear to be without a policy? In gen ral, Mlerkel- 
i's view of character heh gage? (eee Some of his 
severest criticisms arc based on a refusal to allow for quite 
natural changes of attitude and intention, Most of his objec- 
tions to Penelope's conduct assume that a woman docs not 
change her mind without telling someone about it (or, more 
recisely, that Homer would not make his chief female character 
act with typical feminine irrationality without pea his 
hearers about ih the ary criticism of Harsh’s belpful 
theory of Penelope's conduct in ¢ on p. 237). ) 
Merkelbach's case rests shakily on ae accumulation of ethical 
and structural criticiams of this kind. Most of them are answer- 
able in terms of human nature and archaic poctry without any 
necessity to assume multiple authorship. (As two further 
examples: * doublets", a certain f of divided authorship 
1 ee ey el Bey edie catalase wo eas we 
carly ds: and to treat ic cat pas ifthey were 
intended to be full lists like a ceeper's invoice is ilberal, 
and probably ill-founded, criticism). Undeniably some scrious 
difficulties have not yet been solved. But what major work 


1 Sometimes he sees a doublet where none exists: ¢.g. there 
are not two storms in 1 67 ff.; the force of the north-east wind 
diminished enough to let them hoist sail but not to permit a 
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of art from Homer's Odyssey to Joyee’s Ulysses is exempt from 


Yet, no matter how much one may disagree with the argu- 
ments and deductions in this book, one must readily acknow- 
ledge its value as a constructive survey of the chief analytical 
criticisms of the Odrrey. One recognees throughout, even in 
the severest denunciations of B, that, in the author's own words, 
‘es ist... macht etwo barbarische #erstérungsfireude, dic uns 
verschiedene Hinde unterscheiden list, sondern im Gegenicil 
das deutliche Bewusstscin von der Grosse der echten homeri- 
sehen Poesie*. Perhaps in time Dr. Merkelbach will publish a 
more judicious revision, in which the genuine perplexities are 
not crowded out by dunred napnc. 

W. EB. Stasromp. 


Homer. Odyssée, Chants I, V-VII, IX-xXl, XIV, 
XXI-XEXUI. Presentés par fean Béearp, Hexn 
Gounzr, ct Rext Laxnoumier. ms: Hachette, 1952. 
Pp. iii + 476. Price not stated. , 

The pleasing traditional format of the Classiques Hachette, 
so closely similar in this edition and in Pierron’s edition of 1917 
(but the Greek type has been much improved), prompts a com- 
parison between Pierron’s methods and those of the present 
editors, By way of introduction Pierron contented himscli 
with a five-page rege art the contents of the Odystey (extracted 
verbatim from his Histoire de la littfratere grecque) piers with 
brief factual summaries at the beginning of cach book. On the 
other hand, he generally gave a little more than half the page to 
his notes on the text (which is printed above the commentary 
in these editions). The present editors have reduced their 
notes to about a third of cach page. But their introduction, 
comprising discussions of the Heroic Age, the Homeric poems, 
the Odyssey itself, the voyages of Odysseus, the later tradition, 
and the language of Homer, amounts to 75 pp. Besides, cach 
book has its own introduction averaging 3 pp., and the book 1s 
rounded off with a grammatical spesenis (43 pp.) and an cx- 
index to geographical and historical terms (27 pp). 


at 
whole is a veritable a damage information on Homernc 
problems. The carefully lustrations deserve a special 
word of praise, | 
‘Teachers and students will find this an invaluable survey. 
More advanced scholars will do well to consider many of the 


iarks on Homer's style and maternal. A 
with ason of Victor. among the co-t 7 
cal problems are very fully considered, Ithaca bet 
with Thiaki. On the question of authorship the edito 
that * Hoare! could have coneree both the ee and the 
exactly as they are now; t they are hesitantly in- 
as admit doef view of the Uifferences one can sec in 
the earlier and later works of writers like Victor Hugo 
Corneille, a single author may have composes the bulk of both 
ems. In most of the greater scenes, including the recognition 
of Odysseus by Penelope, the editors find * une méme qu ité de 
génie ct de sensibilité , . . si personelle que jamais elle ne put 
fire atteinte ni méme approchée dans la suite des sccics; 
meéme naturel, méme sobricté, méme sens profond de Vhumaim . 
The notes are brief. Generally only one: View. is Bien rr 
on the more controversial problems of text and exposition, and 
ry Mazon and Chantrainc. A few misprints (on pp. it and 
pand in the n. on 9, 489; also in the text of 5, 9215 9, 219, 
29° ) need correction, and the printer has let the type slip rather 


The editors are to be congratulated on an edition both elc- 

ut and accurate, both compendi ancl omical; and 

it is manifestly (as they hoped) ‘au courant des den 
progrés de la philologie, de l'archéologie et de I"histoure x 

W. B. STANFORD. 


Lae 






Traversa. (Collana di 
Nery, Libreria Scientifica Editrice, 1951. 
stated, 

Since the third edition of Rzach’s Hesiod (Teubner, appeared 
in 1913, our knowledge of the lost Catalogue of the Women has 
been advanced by the discovery of more than twenty papyTl. 
gmt r substantial fragments of the text and one ferfumomiam. 

nek oustinn , therefore, is necessary, if only to make the new 
material more readily accessible to students of Hesiod. ‘Tra- 
versa, however, has not been content with making a mere 
compilation, but has undertaken the task of arranging the frag- 
ments within the five books, arguing on affinity of mythological 
applying. this 


content where testimony is lacking. Bs 
ectiicdl cod elceanteg catet cr tie Setanta: ty sins ond ot the 


| 41 ~“G i = \ Pp. ai. 
Price not 
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beste he Agere us with the skeleton outline of the first four 
Sar of represented by a single line. Dubious 
agent ar il of our, um toned by Reach d 
© extence west c 
the testimony of Suidas, is spent conmeined by Pap. Hermop Cais 


65471. Pap. Mus. Berol, known to beech, gives the 
transition Bip I, at Pap. SS Vial 19 the virtual end of III 
and beginni ¥V.. In both cases the division is dictated by 


extrancous Braderstioss and disregards the continuity of the 
F | ent. 

n attempting restorations of the papyrus texts Traversa has 
gone cautiously, 1 about oe estions and admitting 
only six or ~ into his text. eof them, however, are not 
Loo | His conjecture ti) a yoann in the app. crit. of 
fr. 84 5 is sublimely indifferent to the metre {I cannot see 
how to to put the blame on the printer), and xz)rrofo in 
ir. 14, 1 was virtually anticipated by Evelyn-White's 4yaxha ee 
His restoration of fr, 45, ta, eg wba = eal [v8 bel gp 
() Hr sey (and Tarcrea) gives epee i ly. five 

wnt raVversa Ves. © lor & tery five 
letters between 65a and mn (a) instead oP etct we need 5 


or its equivalent, since the two Hai of the Minotaur are in anti- 
thesis; and (3) fvalpe is the ite of the sense required 
(cf. tls wéBa). suggest ely thet rest of 


§ atrjap [ire tee Jem 
line, I think, alludes rather to the bull e.g. xed bv[ Sober 
franco 7 A comparison of Traversa’s text here with 
that of Hunt shows also that in such details as the marking of 
doubtful letters Traversa is quite unreliable, 

The treatment of the older material is at times too hasty and 
uncritical, Fr. 56, tv 8" att@ Qexdtou toying, Ste pion 6Moda 
(alter Rzach), needs to be reconsidered. piAAc, an old emenda- 
tion of Oihos of schol Laur, Ap. Rhod., gives bad sense, and 
patie Apt Dysc. ends the quotation at tayins, we should perhaps 

ut, Ott An, diicfa looks like the scholiast's gloss, 
Again, f. $9, 2 calls the second child of Helen érAdtarov, but 
iiepercan’ Ves Gage art? as far as I know, has 
iat een oat 

cil ¥ 
ek ack 9 lac bs between the two lines, but 
on p. $4 to delete fr. 
not alter the difficulty. 


poicigt 


| and insert 3, 2 afer 92,1 IL. i 
Min oth Lr ete a ae edition shows signs of haste. . 
prints are frequent leaversn's advance a for them re 
net mollify I attento tore), and other errors common: #2. | 
text of fr, SE cites ch tis a conflation of two efferent tc 
disatinds Ge Plot ar earl have lost the main verb in 
the proces. On p. 115 Vergil is misquoted, and some of 
‘Traversa’s own latinity, e.g. ha genet extet on p. 63 and agaomerent 


on p. will raise the 
In » While this editlor eigtit made some contribution to 
oe study of the , particularly in the a 





the fragments, t the prevalent carelessness peticuily 3 rediices its 
J. H. Quixceyr. 


Lyrica Graeca. Edidit Exxestts Drentf. 
3—lamborum Seriptores. Editio tertia. Pp. vi +162. 

Leip Teubner, 1952. DM. 5.60. 
The ‘two fascicles of ‘the new Diehl" were noticed in 
this jot (LXXIT, 95% 125-6), and the 


ene fecuilee ataike rate ald ris ut nig chee sm 
ir ae also, Like its p it has been seen 
cere press R. Beutler of Munich, wics ats be seepou 
sible for niki Eegcen additions, although I have pana 
only one note oa 1, to be referred to again below) to 
which he "ryrobol * (Beu.) ", The ground covered 
Bs thie wane as than a the whic fascicles of Uhr second ‘edition 
(1 referred to as ‘ D*"): A. argsgenests Ww tans hearse 
and Semonides as the main authors, #. Jambi clawli, mainly 
devoted to Hipponax, and C. Meliambi, seapicsing Caseitan 
and Philoxenus of Leweas, The headings are in the new form 
(e.g. "Apylkoyos 6 Tapeos), the inconvenience of which (not to 
Sek BicteS hott adem HN ak ai seachon 


and p. 138—Al 

The additions to the text are the anonymous iam- 
bics of P, Land nd 1308,C and 487 B (pp. 68-72) and the new fr 
ments of and mc hcl P. Oxy. XVI. [ 
2174-6 ( I-XII, to avoid changing the numeration of 


DY—pp, 4 18); minor additions are the motion of 
Archil, sae om the commentary teeta 
O4A, six new taenbte adettete (9 a,b, c; 25a; 29A a, b—all 

at aed by O. Nias i MS ot ee a Weaty, Coo 


all found by O. Masson in a. of Tzetzes at Trinity, Cam 

: Ba), She promotion ko the text text as Hermeias fr. pak pe 
icp ion (ir. Tromp —f. Bergk, POG in‘, ' 

anew choliambic adespoton ae Htant). ; 
VOL. LXXIV. 
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epodes a with some new Palate as ae , [Bo] (the 
brackets aie are new sag spare from 


P. Oxy, XVIUL or74, f rete Matson he “gavin naneaved the read- 
ing (though not the and igibility) of ca a 15; and there 


are new readings in GCercicdas (especiall ).. Seven fragments 
of Hipponax from D? (18, 9 a6, a Tacs 69) and some from 
Bergk have found pineal roper places in the new papyrus 
fragments (I-XIT). other e second verson of 


Archilochus’ epigram on his lost shield (formerly 6 b) has dis- 
appeared; and other omissions include the first four words of 
Archil. 49, the last two lines of Archil. 92 b, and the first line 
of Hippon. 1. This last excision is Beutler's own work: he 
accepts Pfeiffer # attribution of the line to Callimachus (ir. 
tot, t PE) ea Ee Diehl" sown objections. (I am not convinced 
that the words dscdaad’ ‘irrmdxancros in Callimachus are not a quo- 
tation from Hipponax—they seem to have little point otherwise.) 

The testimoma have received some additions (notably Archil, 
par 36) 46), but not enough (¢.¢. some riences of the subject to 

understood with the verb should be —— at Archi], 22— 

eo —and Hi 5a—tyneero), and the commentary 
has been thoroughly revised, reer more attention mt ht have 
been paid to Lasserre’s Epodes d'Archilogue (mentioned in the 
bibliography to Archilochus—p. i—but perhaps Hooelned Loo 
late for detailed use), Howra’s Sux Greek Elegists should have been 

mentioned under Archilochus, and it is a pity that Hermann 
Frinkel's Dici wm Pha ie des frohen Griecheniums did not 
reach the editor in time to be of belp to him. 

The following points of detail may be noted (the number 
denotes the fragment, and the reference is to the com 
unless otherwise stated): Archil. 2—the possibility that Bopl = 
‘ship * geen eae be noted; o—the new note ‘nota Horati odi 

profanum = pa is irrelevant : 10, Nook ae fragments 

era be ed from Pearson, not N 25.4—the new 
reference to Rhian, 2 belongs to fr. 26; go testint.—Plato 
scholia quoted from Hermann (an improvement on D*, whi 
still quoted Bekker, but re not the Harvard edition?) = - 61 
testim.—' 1. M. Edmonds" (for "J. ML"; note * Jurenka’, * J, it. 
Powell" in same note); 56—there should be a reference to 
the sa eh ee a LIV, 1 127-9), D'Arcy Thom 
son (i+. LV, 1941, 67) and Sandbach (ib. LVI, 1942, 55) 
67, 74—th ic he eference to Jacger’s CR article should read 
not “49°, and on 67.9 it id be mica? thet ke ae 
Ady oucriw for Béoocw; 77—there should be a reference to 
Pickard-Cambndge, Du amb, Tr and € Bo]. 7— 
the new reference to Hor, Epod, 10.10 is irrelevant; 92 here 
should be a reference to \foore, delections from the Greek , 
Lyric Poets, ded i 29 (proposed new <e of 92 'b, 


a ae . Moore face); 
eit sore to Jaeger df on Ji, eee (ef. Scheibwier, 
Aufbau der 20. und 2t Buches der Ilias, t 1939, 120 n. 2); ib, testi, 


(near the endj)—read * Callim. is » 39. Semon, 7.49 
text—read thy 5 ix (so D*); 58—read * ‘Liddell "+ 14—— 
read * Tyrwhitt ° *, 29—note | H. Frankel ai cit, cial "3 
(where “ Fe. 28° is a slip for ‘Fe. 29°) has 

better shes aoe of this ip ig at re Al een, 

[4]. 2 metre requires &" ds orio 2 an 


ft auaied attepeite Saaia kas tos n repeated from D® fread 
yipalpa). Hi . 6 fi.—there should be a reference to Mur- 
ray, Rive of t Greek Epic, App. A; oe text read = fr, VII 
mo"; new references to 


Cho. 7 3 (presumably = 
zay-5 Y) and Kretschmer, Fi mmalaiche Sa ae 46 (the lathes 
already i in D®, Addenda) are not very rey caer, 41.9—the 
new reference to Callim. fr. 197 Pf. is hardly relevant: 42.9— 
the symbol for * codices ' wie ak bine been ‘ett at nedwnr 
tence; 45—a cxample of how cycs | 
used (here, as so often in this fascicle, the eat te yon 
©. Masson's) can cut through the densest jungle of misunder- 
standing; #, 2—it might perhaps have been mentioned that 
this is the first appearance of the word tpiipns; §6,1—the 
testimoninm should have been brought into line with the com- 
mentary ;61—for ‘pap. v. toes." read ‘fr, 191, 32 PY": 
77-1 note ‘detorit poeta exordium Odyssiae ct Miodis ” 
with its shocks wo falsi should have been omitted, as 
other sillinesses which disfigured D*’s notes have been: IIL. 11 
—there should be a reference to Hemberg, Kabir; IV. | 
Knox should not be deprived of the credit of having seen that 
St Ximcvoxtos was more likely than Lehrs' 8° ‘hrmdwarros; 
WIL. SU ptosis of D's note on fr. 18 would have been relevant. 
ale he, ._ $—wrongly punctuated (there should be a colon 
ter r the first eral line, as in a lexicon). jae in 
7 text—tirrn been repeated, apparent! 
dvertence. pugs hae eee } soeda head belt 
rispa and not before Fywy". Most of these points are trivial 
by comparison with the value of the book as a whole; the real 
test of the new edition will come with the next fascicle, which 
will have to deal with Alcacus and Sappho. 
J. A. Davaon, 
Oo 
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taires XIII), By Jean Inicorm. Pp. xiv + 464; pl. 
49 text figs. Paris: Klincksieck, 1952. i8oo frs. 

I End it hard to write with due moderation about this ¢n- 
thralling book, Dr. Irigoin tells us that he set out to study the 
anguage of choral lyric from Alcman to Pindar, that he was 
led through that to study the history of Pindar’s text, and 
that this book is the result of advice given to him by Professors 
Dain and Chantraine. In it he secks to apply to the his- 
tory of Pindar’s text the principles which Dain had already 
employed in his Histoire du texte d'Elien le tacticien (Paris 1946; 
cf. Dain's Les manuserits (Paris 1949)); he has also written a 
detailed study of the metrical scholia, to which he refers in his 


bibliography as ‘A paraitre "—one can only that we shall 
not bee t6 wait long for it, since it ts obviously a work of the 


first importance for metricians and students of the history of an 
ohscure branch of scholarship. After a well-considered biblio- 


graphy (pp. ix-xi), a list of sight and other abbreviations (xii- 
Suit, and a brief introduction (1-2), in which the services of 


Drachmann, Abel, and Turyn are emphasised, the book 1s 
divided into three parts of unequal length and value (the fifth 
and fourth centuries—3-25; the Alexandrine period—2g-90; 
the edition of the Epinicians—g!—426). A short summary by 
nite Se conclusion (427-30) is followed by a list of Pindar 
MSS. (491-42), including eighteen ‘MANUSCrits recomstitues * 
and two hundred and two existing M55., most of which Irigoin 
has himself examined (Schroeder, it should be noted, listed onc 
hundred and car ape \. Finally, there is a very full and bel p- 
ful index (443-12). 3 

The first part takes the reader back to Pindar’s own M5., 
which Irigoin believes, on the rather dubious evidence of the 
Timotheus papyrus, * était écrit comme de la prose ", and works 
dawn from there to the last pre-Alexandrine editions, in which 
he finds evidence not only of mctagrammatism but also of 
some degree of unintentional * ionisation '. Since he attempts 
to study the pre-Alexandrine transmission of Pindar in almost 
complete abstraction, ud: i ! 
this to be the weakest part of the book; but even within the 
limits of the evidence he has not considered the possibility that 
Pindar's MSS. may have been preserved along with his house. 

The second part begins with Zenodotus (the words Ta ia&gia 
in Of. 5 inscr. are claimed with too little hesitation as referring 
to his edition),' and pts way of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium (who is credited not only with the establishment of the 
text but also the division into books and the invention of the 
colometry; on this last point, sec Irigoin's Recherches sur bes 
métres de fa lyrique chorale grecque: fa structure des cers (Paris 
1953)), Aristarchus and his successors and opponents, a 
Didymus (a study of whose methods reveals for the first time 
the real strength of Irigoin's scholarship, and enables several 
now anonymous scholia to be derived fh 1) his commentary), 
to a detailed study of the earlier papyri (down to the sccomad 
century a.D.). In this, the section on the Pacans is cial! 
to be noted: Irigoin shows that the most probable order 1s 
IX, X (or X, IX), VIL, VILb-I, 11-VIla, XU (which perhaps 
belongs to Vila), XIII. 

‘The third part contains the real meat of the book, the de- 
tailed study of the transmission of the text of the Epinicians 
from the second century A.D. to the earliest printed editions. 

needing the closest attention if one is to follow it, be- 

cause it has been written * against the grain "#0 to (Irigoin 
vor backwards from the known MSS5.,, but writes forward, 
this is a really brilliant piece of scholarly detective work, which 
challe comparison with such classics of the art as Carter 
and Pollard’s Enguiry, and which by a careful use of all possible 
lines of enquiry—pal ical, codicological (to — 
in's ugly but useful word), philological, historical—puts the 
history of Pindar's text into a quite new shape (how new ot 





he seen almost at a glance by comparing Ingoin’s plate wit 
the stemma codicum in Turyn's edition, p. vi). To summarise 
far too briefly, but I hope not too unjustly, Irigoin’s complex 
and careful se aru the Epinicians were chosen to repre 
sent Pindar in the school curriculum {and a new edition of them, 
probably in codex form, with a commcn drawn from 
works of earlier editors, was made) in the lat 
second century A.p.; from it descended three papyti (Turyn's 
145) and the archetypes (to be dated ea, goo) of the Ambrosian 
fatican recersions. Of the Ambrosian archetype we know 
nly what can be learned from the MS. A, copied (perhaps 
directly) from a battered uncial MS, about 12fo (Irigoin 
demonstrates that Turyn's late dating of this MS, is wrong) 


1 A point of detail: in this chapter (33) and the next (44) 
Irigoin treats the second Pyths as incontestably meant for a 
victory in some local games; he has evidently missed Bowra’s 
article in HSCP 48, 1937, 1-24 (now Problems in Greek Poetry, 
1953, 66-92). 
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strong reasons to think that 
‘nclined to hazard the suggestion that A may even be 
Planudes’ handwriting. About the sixth century the Vatican 
recension divided into two branches: a full text Scontsininn at 
least as much as is now in D, i. the four books of the Epinicians 
with the first lines of Jsth, g) and an abridged text (Olympians 
are ASR only), both texts with full scholia. These were still 
uncials, and they were traruliterated separately into minuscule 
about rococo: the nearest common ancestor (NCA) of the 
abridged text is of about this date. Ihe NCA of the complete 
text is later (1050-1100, at which date its scholia were abridged ) 
and approximately contemporary with the earliest discoverable 
‘ prototype ” of the abridged text—a MS, prepared by an un- 
known scholar, most probably in Thessaloniki, by the critical 


completed from a MS, of class z (see below); there are 
: ners ergy I should be 
in 






methods which for arship at that date and place 
(Irigoin calls this MS., which can be reconstructed down to 
its mise en page, 11 esalonicensis—it is Turyn's y or ‘ recensio 
Gottingensis'). ‘The other prototype of the abridged text (A) 


is slightly later (about 1100) and almost certainly Constantino- 
politan; the earlier prototype of the full text (B—1075-1159) 
may be rather carlier than A. The second prototype of the 
full text (g—not the same as Turyn's 3, on which see below) i 
: men? of the twelfth century, but is only known from two 
455, of excerpta, the non-Ambrosian parts of A, and Turyn's 
2 (or ‘recensio Parisina"), which Irigoin shows to be in fact 
the edition of Maximus Planudes and to be datable about 12Ho, 
Of the MSS, descended from Planudes’ edition, V in particular 
« shown to have connexions with Thessalonicensis, through the 
edition of Germanos (ca. 1275), of which it is m part a copy. 
Irigoin shows (agaist Turyn) that Planudes’ editron was used 
by Moschopoulos, and that Moschopoulos’ own edition con- 
tained only the Olympians, and was completed from other 
sources by an unknown scholar about 1450. Further, it 15 
shown that Triclinius made two editions of Pindar, the earlier 
resented by the MS. a’, the later by @ group of MSS5., of 
which »’ is perhaps the best; a5 befitted a Thessalonian, Tri- 
clinius used a descendant of Thessalonicensis (p, a scholarly 
edition reconstructed from P and ©), but he did not confine his 
researches to any single MS., and his claim to be reg Jed as 
the first modern textual critic, first put forward by W vitz 
and a at by Aubreton (Démétrius Triclinius et les recensione 
mvdidrales de Sophocle (Paris 1949) ) is shown to be amply arth 
a forbids the full analysis of Irigoin’s results, but I should 


like to poet particularly to the surefootedness with which he 
guides the reader through the ‘ maquis qu’est le texte du mant- 
sent D* (321-90), . to his ieemibcent work on the late 
MSS. and early printed editions, especially his solution for the 
problems presented by Callierges’ Roman edition of 1515 
(Chap. vi, especially pp. 408-20). eee 

‘The best course for a reader wishing to obtain a quick view 
of what Irigoin has done for the history of Pindar’s text would 
be to look up the references to Turyn; he would then see that 
some of Turyn's most suspect opinions (e.g. the relationship of 
his 3 or recensio Parisina to the reconstructed MS. 6 ( 130 n, 2), 
or his view that K isa copy of F (914, ¢f. 318-19) are: ended, 
but that in most cases Irigoin refers to Turyn in order to correct 
him, especially on the dating and filiation of MSS.; here 
particular attention should be drawn to Irigot "s use of water- 
marks for dating (e.g. inthe casesof],C,and KR). # roe 
which may be of particular interest to students of textual criti- 
cam relates to : hat at Of, 14.18 N reads 
imbapyotor; Lrigoin comments (269 nt) ‘au f, 71" un trou, 
ui a fait disparaitre les lettres -ow #-, laisse aperc 


a mot )* oB[tw du f. zat (O VI sch. metr., ep. ! [Dr. I, 
pp, ©4! E | e 

: Bar ait } not only the history of Pindar’s text which is illu- 
minated by Irigoin’s book; the history © ULI r 
ae ae ae new detail and increased reality from his beauti- 
fully clear descriptions, and he even allows us to be present for 
moments in Byzantine classrooms while the 
great teachers of that age are expounding Pindar. On every 
count we owe a great debt of gratitude to lrigoin; and any 
future edition of Pindar or work on the history of Classical 
scholarship in the Middle Ages which does not take this book 
into very careful account will stand self-condemned. 

j. A. Davon. 
















a few tantaliar 


recqu la structure du vers. By J. lnisor. 


"ae 


es 1953: Pp. 105._ Price not stated. 
amiom any one type of dactylo-cpitrite verse 
commonly used by Pindar ane Bacchylides, we are likely to 
fine that it shows a strong tendency to exhibit a” bridge * at a 
Reoccusut throughout certain poems and at a different point 
hroughout other pocms, “Thus the verse ¢—D-¢ tends to assume 
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the form #"D-"+ in Pi. PF. 3 str, 5, WW. 10 str. 1, etec., but 
e -D~-+ in P. 3 *P- 3, VW. 10 str. 4, etc. Some types, on the 
other hard, to exhibit the same bridge without significant 
variation between one pocm and another; thus ¢-2- nearly 
always assumes the form e-~D-in both Pindar and Bacchylides. 

M. Irigoin argues that these recurrent bridges show us into 
what components a given dactylo-cpitrite verse should be 
analysed; thus the same sequence of syllables e—D-¢ is to be 
described as * trochaic dipody, feminine hemicpes, and cretic * 
in FP, 3 str. 5, but as * cretic, prosodiac, and iambic dipody * in 
P, 3 &P. 3- His argument rests on a considerable iy of 
statistics, in which details of the position of bridges in several 
t of dactylo-epitrite verses are presented, but he does not 

cust his initial assumption that dactylo-epitrites were con- 
ecived by the Greek poets, and should therefore be analysed by 
us, as combinations of units familiar in other types of verse. 
When he says of e—D-¢ ‘& premiére vue on l'analysera ainsi: 
dipodic achat aique, hémitpes féminin, dipodie trochaique sous 
forme de crétique Shuts! E ipse nearer ask “who is “on? " 
hi eesega ston inevitably gives his main argument the 
appearance of circularity, an apprnrance reinforced by his con- 
sistent use of the term * synaphea ’ where * bridge ' would beg 
the question less, aot for this kind of analysis of dactylo- 
epitrites may perhaps it in two quarters: 

(i) In some verses of unambiguous analysis the components 
socom commonly to be linked by bridges, ¢.g. marc rr, ia er, 
ef “chodim ; this structural principle, observable not only in Pindar 
and Bacchylides but also in «c.g. 5. Ay. 596-645, may usefully be 
invoked for the solution of analytic puzzles such as P. 8 str. 5 
(pp. 72-3, 84-5). M. Ingoin, however, relegates verses of 
these lagu ya to a merely confirmatory stage of his 
argument (pp. 64-81). They would have made a better 
starting-point than ¢«-“*- and D-—D-, though their value is 
only suggestive, and limited; the number of really unambiguous 
analyses is surprisingly small (one must exclude, c.g., mace + 
ia), and of those which are certainly unambiguous some of the 
commonest do not exhibit the bridge between the components, 
“ee yn her, gi + ee ee eee). ie 

x ngon clasifhes dactylo-cpitrite verses as * ascending ' 
leg. * JD «), "descending" (ag. De ™) and ‘ reversing ' 
(tg. " O*). To which of these clases a given vere is 
assigned by him depends in most cases on his own analysis of 
it, He promises us, however (p. 49), a further study of the part 
played by these classes of verse in the structure of the strophe; 
if it should appear, for reasons independent of his analysis of 
dactylo-epitrite verses, that certain strophes exhibit a pattern 
of * ascent", * descent", and ‘ reversal", and his analysis alone 
mects these requirements, the assumption he has made about 
the structure of dactylo-epitrites would deserve very serious 
 Megisilile! Use Book ‘oust be presentation of 

canwhile, the must be judd: as a entation o 
data, and we must ask what it ae te the data given by Maas 
in Piilologus 63, Pp. 2g8—g05 (of. Snell's Bacchylides, p. 24"), 
on the structure of dactylo-cpitrites, namely: 

(a) Bacchylides consistently 


I), 





(6) chylides shows a consi 
eses(...)Di-ie..., ...¢)-{| Dl. 
 (e) Both Pindar and nylides a certain | 
treat diaereses of type (b) as a matter of responsion. 

M. Irigoin sae to replace cee and cautious 
generalisations with others of much wider application, accept- 
ing: ar ==... for pore Pindar and Race tlies = eee 
tating ||* —»—"— ... for ||* -w-="=... (pp. 48-9). is rules 
stand or fall with is anualycs: thus ¢7— -! new" —S ein PL 
ep. 3 5 not regarded as violating ||--.-"- . . ., since it is analysed 
ibs with ‘an ac Again, 


sehy (ee fi —1 Dl...) ete. 
show in tendency to 


ng halows iambic dipody *. ) 
= Bc in Bacchylides, often frmeatint Serie a4 
+ frigoin sepa tes “asynartetes", in whi e includes -e—D, 
from dantylo-tvockale caries". aad formulates his rules on the 
strength of the latter alone; an unjustified proceeding, since 
--D normally occurs in wholly dactylo-epitrite contexts. For 
Maas's os = = S-{*)|| he substitutes the rule: ‘dans un vers 
de thythme iambique ou anapesto-iambique, la premiére syllabe 
de I'élément iambique final est li¢e a l'élément précédent' 
LP plea rule appears to rates by Ba, 11.78, i 
@ 13-02, since according to their analyses on pp. 24 anc 27 
these verses cannot very well be called erage Sr bye 
o8 anapesto-iambique *. 
_ As regards (4) and (¢), M. Irigoin is right to make the bridge 
the focus of his investigation a treat the dineresis as a secon- 


dary phenomenon; ¢.g. ¢-~-“r is simpler and more illumin- 
ating than ¢]--jue—we--|u- as a statement of the 
structure of WV, 10 ee 2. His data illuminate the practice of 
Pindar and aylides on many points of detail, but the validity 


generalisations is slightly less than may appear on first 


195 
sight; he treats an elision as constituting a bridge—whereas 
the phenomena of the iambic trimeter sei that it would be 
wiser to make a special category of elision—and he sometimes 
dismisses exceptions by casting doubt on the text even where 
the textual problem clearly does not affect the metrical point 
at isue (e.g. Ba. 13.91, 15.9). 
K. J. Dover. 


By E. T. Owex. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin & Co. (London: G, Bell), 1952. Pp. 
Vi-> 190. 154. 


his book has no claim on the attention of specialists in the 
subject. It offers sumply summaries and discussions of the 
acven complete plays; and even to the general interpretation 
¢ these it i little new to contnbute, Its author has the merit 
of warning his reader against the danger of judging Aeschylus 
by modern standards of the dramatic, a wacniun ‘a which the 
writer of at least one recent popular book about Greck tragedy 
might have got much profit, But this is coumterineighted by 
the usual reluctance to acmit that anything in Aeschylus is 
crude or primitive, The Supplices, for example, contains * no 
embryo art"; ‘this is no pioneer artist, ... but a master 
craftsman, handling with magnificent asturance a difficult, 
elaborate, full-blown art "|p. 10), ©. finds the main interest of 
the plays in the general pattern running through them, or, in his 
favourite phrase, their * harmony", This view should at least 
have the advantage of warning its holders against discovering 
* character-study * or * psychological subtlety "in the characters; 
though ©. himself is not always free from this tendency (see, 
for example, pp. 30, 63, 92, 102-3). But it has the unfortunate 
effect of leading him to concentrate attention on what he believes 
to be Acschylus’s development of certain theological doctrines, 
True, he once warns us that the Oresteia is * not primarily a docu- 
ment of religious doctrine, but a play, a work of art" (p. 119); 
but for the most part he tgr ‘the implications of this true 
remark. At the root of his attitude lies the wal habit of 
vaguely assuming that tragedy was felt to be in some sense a 
religious riiual, without raising the awkward questions of in 
whal sense tragedy was a ritual and in what sense it was religi- 
ous, ©. nowhere remarks that the origin of tragedy is in any 
case an obscure and controversial topic, He seems to assume 
that because tragedy was part of a festival of Dionysus, a tragedy 
by Acschylus was a religious performance in the same sense as 
a modern oratorio it; this threadbare analogy is a particular 
favourite of his. And in spite of having written two books on 
Homer, ©. makes no attempt to set Aeschylus against the 
general background of Greek literature. The very existence of 
epic poctry is scarcely mentioned: Acschylus’s own valuable 
hint about bis writings (Athenacus VIII 347 E) is not quoted, 
any more than it usually is in popular bo. skoat him; and 
Wilamowi witzs vitally mmportant definition of Attic tragedy 
(Einiettung, 180g, 107) ts, with all its implications, totally 
kenered It naturally follows that O, accepts without hesitating 
the generally received view of Acschylus as an original thinker, 
working out in his dramas a theological system which exalted 
Zeus to a Jehovah-like domination of the universe. The pur- 
pose of the Prometheia is to depict * the civilising of Zeus" (p. 
1): “the essential drama" is * (the poet's) own reconstruction 
of Zeus", In the Agamemnon, we are told yet once again, 
* Aeschylus seeks to justify the ways of God to man... . (p. 
123). dust as ©, never for a moment contemplates the possi- 
bility that the main subject of the Prometheia may have been the 
fortunes of Zeus and Prometheus, so he protests indignantly 
against the notion that the main subject of the Oresteia may be 
the fortunes of the house of Atreus (p. ra1: of. pp. 115-16). 
‘It is not the fortunes of Orestes we are following: it is man's 
search to discover the will of God." This is not the place to 
challenge ag ape nets of eee ie onginal speculator 
intheology. It is enough to point out that all this is tiresom 
familiar; and that it is not here supported by any chai 
examination of the evidence furnished by the text. 
me books whose general argument is defective partially 
compensate their readers by a scholarly treatment of incidental 
details. ‘This is not one of them. The style is clear and 
straightforward, and there seem to be comparatively few mis- 
takes of fact. But the author's irritating habit of making points 
which he might well have made directly by quoting feelich, 
or occasionally French, popular works, does not make good his 
apparent indifference to great body of scholarly literature 
on this subject. He once refers to Wilamowitz's introduction to 
translation of the Oresteia; but this is the only mention of 
anything in German, and the text itself shows no sign of the 
author's cay Noa with this writer's introduction to Greek 
tragedy or his Aischylos: Interpretati ven in a popular 
work of this kind, such indifference to scholarship has unfortun- 
ate results. ©, quotes Aeschylus in a whole variety of transla- 
trons, mostly in verse and mostly more or less free or imprecise : 


The Harmony of Aeschylus. 


rg6 
nor do his own prose renderings, when he uses them, suggest 
that he possessed the technical competence which a writer even 
of a popular book about so difficult an author should possess. 
O,'s preoccupation with the complete plays to the exclusion of 
the fragments not only inhibits him from giving his reader as 
much as a hint that Aeschylus wrote other plays besides those 
we have and those which made up the trilogies to which they 
belonged, but also makes him unwilling to do more than glance 
at the difficult and, to the serious reader, inescapable problems 
that are raised by the Danaid and Theban trilogies and, above 
all, the Prometieia. 

One cannot doubt that, had the author lived to carry out a 
final revision of this book, it would have been much mmproved ; 
indeed, the editor in his preface suggests that O. might have 
published no more than a * full-scale study of the Oresteia’, In 
particular, the brief and unsatisfactory or on the Pro- 
metheia would no doubt have been expanded, or mever pub- 
lished. But on the evidence of the printed volume it is per- 
missible to doubt whether the writer pose the scholarship 
and independent critical judgment that would be needed to 
produce a popular account of Aeschylus in any way compar- 
able to, say, the late H. Weir Smyth's Aeschylean Tragedy. 

Hvucu Liovp-Jones, 


The Sy RIESE of Aeschylus. The Greek Text performed 
at Cambridge, February 1953, with a verse Translation by 
Sm Joux Sueprarp and an introduction by D. W. Lucas, 
Pp. viii + 118. Cambridge: Bowes & Howes, 1952. 

a. 

Sophocles’ Electra and Other Plays, A new translation 
by E. F. Watunc. Pp. 218. London: Penguin Books, 
1953. 2f. 

So oa ' Ajax and the Women of Trachis. <A trans- 

lation in verse by L. J. Moawon, Pp. vi-+ 104. Eton 

College: The Savile , 195. 5F. Gd. 

sides’ Alcestis and Other Plays. A new transla- 
tion by P, Vetzacorr. Pp. 165. London: Penguin 
Books, 1953. 24. : 

These four volumes of translations, all of them worthy of 
study by the expert as well as by the general reader, show an 
interesting diversity of style and of y erie to the problem of 
ciety Ses words and spirit of Gere be ads in English. 
Sir John Sheppard's version of the Agamemnon, already published 
elsewhere in part, is based mainly on Headlam's text. It is 
interesting therefore to compare it with Headlam's translation 
and to mark its greater clarity and vigour, while it loses pote 
in point of accuracy. Both in lyrics and in the blank verse use 
ee the iambic portions, Sir John contrives to Sapient an 7 

| conten , yet poetical, vocabulary into periods whi 

ee ne Poca pee values ofthe Greek and con : a Sort Ar 

etails of Aescylus’ imagery but also the intricately developing 
attests OF the play iieelf “So happy a result must depend in 
part upon the translator's Pitigie acquaintance with the works 
of Aeschylus, and also on bis ability to distil his experince 
both blank and lyrical verse which seems neither stilted nor 
archaically remote to the contemporary car. This line or that 
might be bettered in other versions; and there are no doubt 

. . Macneice’s free verse may seem better suited 

to present Aeschylus in modern dress; but no lover of the 

Agamemnon will read this version without pleasure and profit. 

A very short and almost trivial illustration must suffice to show 

its quality—(vv. 563-6. pawa 5° el Adyou me Guavertdvor| dior 

propel” Ggeptow “Wala yacoe|f Gahoros, etre rovres br yootpApwels| 
eolrong Gxtweov equipo ebGor mea). 
—then freezi 


cold, 
When Ida was all snow—it killed the birds, 


Or sweltering heat at noon, when not a 3 
Of wind stirred, not a ripple, and the sea 
Sank in his bed and slept. 
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key to translate Ay. (Sep mpoomihav|dy" attéy Samp xepoiv 
clincay wupels) by of celhergtee bring him here, whichever of 
ut is looking after him’; but at the great moments Mr. 
Vatling does much better than this. In the lyrics there is little 
beyond the use of paragraphs to represent the repetitive balance 
of strophe and antistrophe, but the reader cannot fail to under- 
stand Sophocles’ intention in the translated version, even if its 
impact is reduced. ei 3 are mainly rendered with 
accuracy and force—+.g. Aj. 477-8.‘ Who'd be that man? To 
hueldle over the coals of flickering hope, Not I.’ 

Mr. Morison's version is at once more complete, consistent, 
and * poetical’ than Mr. Watling’s and less dramatically 
cHective. He would take an honourable place amongst mine- 
teenth-century translators for his careful blank verse and con- 
sistently elevated vocabulary, and for the skill with which he 
makes use of a variety of lyric metres; but to the Greckles 
reader at least his sentences phrases will often seem more 
obscure than evocative, more often grand, elevated, and remote, 
than compellingly alive and relevant to Everyman in his modem 
humour. He is at his best in the lyrica, where his sense of poctry 
and use of rhyme and metre give poise and balance to the oxdes, 
and at his worst in stichomythia. Their versions of Ay. 595 
(& Wawa Eadouls) will serve to illustrate the seca and 


weaknesse: 
trengths of both translators, though Mr. Watling, in his attrac- 
tive stanza, is perhaps more than usually laconic. 
Watling: 
O glorious Salamis, beauty of the world 
Set fast for ever in the washing waves, 
Pity us here, 
Stretched on our grassy beds. How long? 
Months without number, 
Year alter w year, 
Waiting for nothing but our cold 
Dark everlasting graves. 
Morison ; 
© glorious Salamis, enthroned on high 
umid the waves that lash thy shore, 
Conspicuous to every eye, 
Thou hast thy seat: aad 1 all sore of heart , 
Long while through these uncounted months 
Have ros gt by time's weary course 


Depressed and in the gr 
Here in the pasture-fields of I cad oe 
And have no hope left but to: anon 

Hades’ dim realm abhorred. 


Both books provide brief stage directions and introductory notes. 
It is a pity, though no doubt a matter of policy, that in both Mr. 
Watling’s book and Mr, Vellacott’s in the Penguin Classics the 
lines are not numbered. 

Mr, Vellacott has translated Alcestis, Hippolytus, and J.7. 
Like Mr. Watling, he uses a contemporary style to lessen the 


have lain 
da's plain 





strangeness of Greek drama to the reader, but in iambics be 
mostly abandons even free verse for plain t often effective 
prose, ‘The result is a reliable version, faithfully rende the 
in. the choruses, Seopa tn inthe: guetrical correapendiciice 


-Hipp, wi02 ff, for exam : n of 


one element makes it quite Gy aaa long. In con- 
trast with Mr. Watling, Mr. Vellacott’s tendency is to over- 
elaboration and neal, to the insertion of adjectives not 
| reck text, | ine his meaning; but despite 


is perhaps the renewed interest with which they set the student 
of Greck literature to reconsider his favourite translations of an 


P, G, Mason. 


The Imagery of Sophocles’ Antigone, a Study of 
Aen . ge ina toned aca By Rosert F. 
GOHEEN. Princeton: University Pres, 1951 (London: 
Sp erkbhey mesg He By aes 0s, cel 

Mr, Goheen finds in his st y¥ of the language of Antigone six 

dominant image- which * serve to arouse and establish 


connections of thought, emotion and judgment from part to 


part of the play", These images, however, have a double 
value: the Rast hergeetecise valae OF tack po oobi Uee 
in a limited context , and they serve * to characterise the points 


of view of different characters in the play and set them in sharp 
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opposition on fundamental matters’. They also help us to 
the basic issues or facts of human experience ' 
which the port regards as relevant to his theme. 
The author considers first what he calls the “money se- 
Prlese , and points tot the frequ with which Creon une 
words such as ipSos and podds. This is especially ; 
the scene with aoe mt in which Creon is quick to level are 
of bri inst those who i¢ him, but has been 
. y in the speech about money as the root 
of all evil which he takes on hearing that his ict has been 
broken. Next is the ‘ military sequence ', another favourite 
image of Creon, rev that his view of government is that 
of a military dictator, who demands unquestioning obedience 
from his subjects. The quality of Creon’s thought 1s * concrete 
in vision, and expression, admiring the orderly, impatient of 
what cannot be brought ‘under an elementary, direct kind of 
order", Im + drawn from animals and the tamin ann of animals 
is more frequent than either of the preceding two, and symbolises 
the view 1 i aa aneo are. to beutes 90. ate the gods to men. 
Creon again makes much use of this, and it throws light upon 
his attitude to the relations between governor and governed. 
. The cetar: isdanery mppeara elso in the e Parodus (conflict of 
eagle and snake, chariotecring and the race-course), the first 
Stasimon (man taming wild animals to his yoke), the third 
Stasimon (waparm$s is taken as a metaphor from the driving of 
horses), and the fourth Stasimon, which contains images derived 
see th yoking of animals. Perhaps Mr, Goheen is over-subtle 
what he calls a subconscious * Freudian slip" in the 
choice the word ociva Gtcrally of a dog fawning) in Creon's 
line t214 mmbds pe colen 


, but it shows that he is wide 
awake to the overtones of | | The last two image~ 
sequences which he finds are the marriage motif and 

from disease and its cure. The treatment of the first of these: is 
interesting, ¢ ly in the way in which it is shown how in 
Antigone’ exied there is a fusion between the ideas of marrage 
and death, There is also a discussion of the ship of state meta- 
irs , which gives . statement of 
icy, recurs from time to time throughout t , 
In two concluding c shan ecb nap author carefully analyses the 
and structure of Stasima I, II, and IV’, and deals with 
the problems raised by the . He finds 4 
's language a emotional extra-rational mode 
pe roma or gr rg gr immediate moral 
intuition Meera soon bey tO beg Sally Ee ee) nae Se 
: telle ly limited. The play is seen in its simplest 
terms a5 @ ict of two persons in to a burial", 
a een pspy, nr earn tg 


he eben into 












wok Sophncies tyle 

inte some Dar ie eee the secrets style, 
both the method of cataloguing ine individual 

# fclation to their context and the vague, sub- 

_ using the commonplaces of praise, and en- 
inte the functional use of i rae, etd and the 
the emotional attitudes 





vrs 2. me upon the 

ters. 
It seems to the reviewer that the author has done his work 
well and that it was worth doing. He is painstaking and 
suggestive, at times too subtle, but i never content to assume 
that a metaphor is dead without going for the literal 


ug and fons at “g its gee 
to Cxpressicrs { c . It is not, however, 
an casy book to read. It in such phrases a5 * evalua- 
live ‘and ‘ multivalent awareness"; and the argu- 
ment would have gained a hundredfold in clarity if it had been 
ed in terse, "rant egret English. There 
is an exhaustive rising some 150 books and 
articles and a good Bedes dee ey oo notes deal with detailed 
points of interpretation, It ts that the author 
Antigone’s last speech as wholly genuine, and keeps xdng at 
bo2, but he labours in vain to defend opepaw at. 968 and 
nayrrohss (reading tprow and Scan, Samia take ie: 


of cach figurative ‘x TeCssior 





der 
By Acam Lesxy. Vieinta 


Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1952, 
- 26. Price not someting 


takes as his startin point the thesis developed by 
Schadewald in his paper und das Leid (1944) that man 
his fulfilment in sutfering. While rightly em 


the Bo isolation of the Sophoclean tragic hero, he sees a further 
eat work: Sophocles’ characters strive to overcome this 

isolation and seck after fel Me eint fist bp aac tealvon 

understanding, This theme is illustrated first 

of the prologue of Ajax: the stricken hero is finger day 


alone amid the carnage, displayed by a mocking Athena to 


crammed with w. 
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Odysseus, who draws from the scene a lesson that is funda- 
mental to our understanding of Sophoclean tragedy— 


Sem yap fuls obidy Gerag Gide wn 
(bak drome Pogue ft) eoweat cic. 


This realisation of the nothingness of man forms a bond uniting 
ie fi of tragedy, and the humanity of Odysseus is further 

led at the end of the lay when he realises that there must 
be. a limit to hatred of a fallen foe, that after all it is mot madd fo 
continue it, and that it must give way to its opposite. 

Next follow some enlighter remarks on Antigone, The 
spring of the heroine's actions is not so much a spirit of rebellion 
against the authority of the state represented by Creon, but an 
overmastering emotion of love for her kin by blood which has 
sundered her from the living and dedicated her to the dead. 
There is an interesting discussion of the famous line trot 
cunty Sew ad ouppilaly fev, in which Lesky gives due atten- 
tion to the word Egy, indicating that cveily is somethin 
deeply ingrained in Antigone’s nature, and not a pose adopted 
to meet her special situation, by which she hopes to score a 
debating point against Creon; and he finds in this line the 
kernel of the clash between the two, the inreconcilable conflict 
between the nature that loves and the nature that hates. 

Trachiniae contains a similar portrait of an isolated soul 
striving for union with a loved one, Deianira's tbe captive 
nature being revealed as much in her attitude oe the captives 
as in her love for Heracles; and in Electra Lesky sees in 
itt most mature form the pass a fuera of a sibigoai on loneli- 
ness to fellowship with her lov , a fe awship with the 
living, not, as in Antigone, with the dead. Oedipus too, in the 
midst of his shrinking from human contact, nevertheless 
stretches out his hands for his daughters, a groping after love 
which finds its fulfilment in old age within the e at Colonus. 
It is in the character of Theseus im Ordipus af Cofonus that Lesky 
finds Sophocles’ most complete portrait of the humane per- 
sonality, in thinking of whom we may recall the familiar words 
of Terence. 

In addition to developing his main thesis, the author docs well 
to point out that in the plays of Sophocles. the gods appear on 
the whole to be indifferent to the qu of mankind, an 
attitude which distinguishes | ose sharply from both Aeschylus 
and Euripides. ‘This paper is of recent trends 
in Sophoclean studies which seck to show th the poet is most 
likely to yield up a tithe of his secret to those who in reading his 
plays concentrate upon the relations between man man. 

R. W. B. Burron. 


Herodotus, Father of History. By Joun L. Mynes. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Presi, 1959. Pp. viii + 915, with 25 text 


gor. 

Alteabo enj the lectures of the Wykeham Professor of 
Ancient History in the rg2o0s, on ‘Greece and Persia’ and 
kindred subjects, will be glad that soak Siri Hp has published 
this book, to supplement or replace the -worn notebook 
uate handwriting. And forthose more 
numerous readers of H. who, for whatever reason, did not hear 
the ares there is even more cause for gratitude. Parts of 
this | almost reproduce the lectures, as at least one carlier 
reviewer guessed for himself. But brevity by he? Incas 
results in Prater There are, a3 always, ideas and lied 
; and new readers of H., who may find 


on every 
selves in -t of losing the wood amid so many fascinating 
trees, | a valuable companion to Herodotean studies m 


the * Tabular Analysis’ p. 116-94), and the main section, 
i erent oeaie are wee oP nine M acter: "The 
not feel eq y sure. t the er, * 
Structure of the Histories", The structure is described as 
8 sue priareyat , in a manner which will be familiar to readers of 
Sir John’s articles on the Mfiad, the Shield of Heracles, etc., of the 
thirties, No one will doubt that H. gave his Histories a planned 
artistic structure, but that he never inserted a story merely be- 
cause it seeme rte goad oes out, or found his plan dis- 
organised (like other c an unexpected discovery, is 
harder bo believe. Moreover, human affairs often have their 
own  pedimental structure " c which will out, even in the most 
artless narrative; ¢¢., home—abroad—home, or childhood— 
active life—old age; and narratives of the advance and repulse 
of an not least. Nothing would be easier than to 
(race f ental structure in an official narrative of the * Ben- 
47, ac Secon srmaprnapivionnats sere 
| reappeared, in 1944, in the communi “pin 
from which had vanished three years earlier, R 
must make up t eir own minds whether it is due to penser 
that the story of Aristagoras at is ‘ enframed 
tween his arrival and his de 175); and on 

H. VII. 20-198, Sir John co ihe latter half' of a 


ure * 
that * 
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pedimental structure *is (as so often) less formally presented 
than the earlier ', | 

There are a few verbal slips. Pausanias I. 92-9 is wro aly 
cited as authority for the Athenian tribal order (p. 210); Di- 
cacarchia ip. 164) is not named by H., but imported, very 
relevantly, from Eusebius; Hecatacus, in V. 96, deprecates 
insurrection, not ‘evacuation’ (p. rq7): and the ‘left’ and 
“right ° of an order of battle are more than once thos of one 
looking at an oriented map, and not those of the combatants 
(Greeks at Lade, p. 197; Persians at Plataca, p. 293). There 
is also a considerable number of misprints, chichly in proper 
names and in references; small matters, but not what one 
expects of the Clarendon Press, 

‘The illustrations are attractive, and not least p, 67, where we 
have, reprinted in permanent form at last, the first sentence of 

eredotus’ work, * dressed" in the manner of an cighteenth- 
century title-page. 

But the great thing is that Myres’ notes on Herodotus are 
published, including his observations on H.'s geography and on 
the Man: his Life and Travels’, Over thirty years ago, Alan 
Blakeway was telling a freshman about a paper read by the 
Professor to an undergraduate society, on Herodotus’ Lugrage. 
The freshman, to whom ‘J. L. Myres" had hitherto meant 
only The Dawn of History, remarked, ‘He sounds rather like 
Herodotus himself.’ Blakeway said, ‘/ cannot now think of 
Herodotus except as Myres. 

Sir John knows and appreciates his Greeks, too, It would be 
interesting to know how much the Professor owed to the 
Liewtenant-Commander at Samos, who once had occasion to 
signal—in chear—to London that he was reduced to supporting 
his Greek commandos by selling ‘ stolen" (i.e., captained Turkish ) 
beef to the British Navy. It is a pity that his akme fell too carly 
to take him to Greece in the Thermopylean days of 1a40; even 
though all the tragedy and stasis known to Thucydides were to 
follow thereafter, 


A. RK. Burs, 
The Male Characters of Euripides, A study in 
realism. By E.M. Bramvoce. Wellington: New Zea- 


land University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi + 267. 955. 

Professor Blaiklock starts perha peat Saba lat eakeor 
age in that characterisation in Euripides is a well-worn topic 
and a stand-by for generations of examiners. Yet his book is 
never dull and justifies its writing, even though a good deal of 
its space has to be given to stating the views of others. A full 
treatment of his thesis would call for an examination pari 
of Euripidean women; these in fact come in for attention in $0 
far as Jason cannot be treated apart from Medea or Orestes 
from Electra, while the classic case of Iphigencia’s change of 
character at Aulis gets incidental mention (pp. 93 f.: 120 f.), 
The contention of the work is that, with the exception of the 
.T., Euripides’ main interest was in character and not in plot. 
‘One reads this rather as a manifesto of reaction to prevailing 
views, for, stated absolutely, the proposition is hardly: detec 
strable, if only because for so versaule a playwright the term 
* main interest ° i bound to be an elusive one, "The emphasis 
on character is not constant, but varies from play to play, as 
indeed his exception of the £7. indicates. Thus the more 
clastic views on this side of Euripides (see, ¢.g, Kitto, Greek 
Tragedy, pp. 252 f.; 330 f.) stand essentially uncontroverted, 
Nevertheless, this book has value; the author has a reasonable 
range of literature, at least in English, to draw on, although his 
bik jography has few, if any, entries after 1946 and some sur- 
prising omisions of works readily available before that date, 
notably E. R. Dodd's paper * Maenadism in the Bacchae ’ (in 
Harvard siren hey Rerew 99 (1940), 155 f.) and his edition of 


that play \. 
) readable introduction leads on to 





ord, 19.44). 
An unpretentious but 
cleven appositely-titled chapters on Admetus (‘The Athenian 
Husiand }> Jason (* The Hero that Was"), I ippolytus, the 
sseer eth ee (here peinagh smeirg at side by sie 
males of the Arrachridae cate ‘ properly, handled side by si 
Hele Holes} the Suppl ‘the Epile 
( Helen's Husband"), Agamemnon, H es (* The Epilep- 
tic *) Ton, Orestes, the House of Cadmus, and, lastly, Pentheus 
chateciere sich 8 Than Barston, aa aes Ola 
Character such a5. Cas, iryath io e= 
i however, p. 154) receive scant attention, though 
-g- Pylades, p. 187) come off better; ‘one wonders 
) oa the author had the deaux rifles primarily in mind in 
fore ating his thesis, He is at his best, I think, in his treat- 
the Lidpbic anssiasbure ana enue Bayi net lesan alee 
c ic a On a sensitive boy), rakies. For 
Admetus he leans rather heavily on J. L. Myres’ es 3 (in FHS 
37 (1917), 195 f.), though taking cognisance of J. T. Sheppard's 
criticoms (ibid, qq ( 1919); 37-47) and meeting Verrall's views 
with suitable comment. He makes judicious use of Browning's 
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adaptation of this play, while a few biblical quotations are in- 
corporated here and elsewhere with tact and in such a fashion 
as to help the argument rather than impair it, . 

For the Herakles he collates the details of the epileptic symp- 
toms in the play with modern text-books on this disease with 
such effect that he can argue convincingly for a ranking of this 
play with Euripides’ best. In the light of this analysis (he docs 
well to underline, with J. 'T. Sheppard in CQ 10 (1916), 79, the 
repetition of key-ideas, e.g, dpodeibes in HLF. 631, Logg, 1424, to 
vindicate the unity) it ceases to be a ashe ot » and can be 
enjoyed for the remarkable and powerful study that it is, 

space precludes comment on the other chapters, but he has 
some pertinent observations on the unbalanced outlook on the 
more intimate side of family life prevalent in fifth-century 
Athens and kindred matters, Perhaps in places he stresses 
the political in Euripides a little too much, but he avoids 
eccentric judgments and picks his guides well, though it is 
interesting to sec him taking his st rmly beside Meredith 
(CR 51 (1937), 97 ff.) in defenee of the concluding scene of the 
Phoentssar, He is alert to the value of comparison with the very 
different treatments of later authors such as Seneca (pp. 42-9) 
and Racine (p. 43, Hippolytus: p. 164, Andromache) for the 
study of Euripides, One likes, too, the remark ( p: 164): * Euri- 
pides’ Orestes, without much alteration, might have provided a 
shell-shocked figure for Journey's End," | 

This is a competent study, with a usefulness independent of 
the validity or otherwise of its central contention, 

Joun G, Garrrrri. 


Aspects of Euripidean Tragedy. By L. H. G. (GREEX- 
WOOD, Parichat University Press, 1953. Pp. via + 
tgg. Gs, 

Mr, (Greenwood's elegantly presented opuscule shows the 
old Verrallian hobby-horse at its cavortings again, the tune 
altered but the steps much the same, That animal never had a 
counter to the criticisms it provoked at its nativity: see, ¢.g. 
J. R. Mozley in CR TX (1895), 407 ff., especially the last para- 
graph but two (pp. 412-13). Yet for Mr. Greenwood a‘ major 
difficulty’ in Euripidean study is that ‘whereas the poet's 
representations of the nature and actions of the gods. . . 
conflicts rply with what a r to be his own religious 
belicts, nevertheless these gods and their activities are presented 
a a int = irremovable manny of Hi priagaeor bp 
with this, his solution is to suppose ‘ first, that the plots of the 
plays... are fantasies: that is, series of events which E. 
neither himself thought nor wished the enlightened none his 
audience to think, such as actually occurred or could have 
occurred. And secondly, that this is all: that there is no second 
ies 7 the plot, no “ real story " underlying what is on the 
surface " (p. 1). . 

_Wf ingenuity could have commended this kind of approach, 

Abertay and his  siipticaseen would roa esas og acu = 

ng ago. As, by general consent, t have | 1 i 
sae to ask wheaher thet uestions were properly posed, or 
were even significant at all. To be worried by the difference, 
real or alleged, between E.'s own apparent views of the 
(the author sets out what he takes these to be on pp. 20 f.) and 
their actions in the plays is of a piece with the cast of mind that 
raises the * flat-footed ' kind of question about E, being * for 
or * against © Dionysus, Artemis, or other relevant Olympians; 
such gods are beyond predication of good or evil and reconcilia- 
tion of their conduct with human standards need not arise. 
The god is, as Teiresias says in the Bacchar (414-18) * what we 
make of him” (cf. Dodds, ¢, Introd, p. xlit), and so tokAai 
wopeal tay Bamoview. Thus ] am hard put to it to find a point 
of aac with Mr, Greenwood’s problem, and hoa RLS 
myself from pronouncing on his * fantasy ey * and the pen- 
dant criticisms of the * rationalist’ mari symbolist ’ approaches 
which form his first three chapters, 

His fourth chapter is taken up with a treatment of the Sup- 

Hees and does not depend of the presuppositions of the earlier 
art entirely. I am, however, a sony by his claim that Pro- 
esor Kitto, in his book on Greek Tragedy, though not ‘ going 
so far ', supports much of the author's contentions on this play. 
Kitto—so wood p. 93 m.—is to be to these who 
this as one of the plays * whose face value is not their true 
value". Now ie av. pp. 221 f. and elsewhere) makes it 

a quite straightforward pacifist study on the theme, if one may 

so put it, “quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi’, with no 

hint of an esoteric interpretation. Greenwood, however, tells 
us that ‘ostensibly’ E. is ap a | the alliance with Argos 
a 


in 424 8.c., but is in fact attacking it (p. 107). To 
point Mr. Greenwood has to make mney. of the political allis- 
ns; Kitto firmly discounts them (p. 228). Consistency with 
ee eee, Ge eenwood's initial peoprericns (see above) 
. 7 GO ¢ id it hard to clisce ¢ Highest Commo 
Pactor of these two views? thin —_ 
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In his last chapter (* Realism and Greek Tragedy") Mr. 
Greenwood has observed what he takes to be a convention 
wh chy (p. 132) in several plays a lyric section is followed by 
an iambic passage during which the action is not advanced at 
all; the speaker merely claborating, in a lower emotional 
tone, the | he of the foregoing song: #¢.g. the lyrics of Soph. 
0.7. 129g7-1368 are followed by the iambics of 1969-1415. In 
such a function the tambics never apparently precede the lyrics. 
Mr. Greenwood does not claborate on the signifcance which 
may underlie this, for he uses it only to illustrate the * non- 
realistic” (which seems to amount to * convention-bound *) 
character of Greek Tragedy which be is discussing. If explana- 
tion is needed, may it not perhaps be an unconscious memory of 
the evolution of tragic form; the original lyric dialogue having 
been © ed by firstly trochaic and then iambic passages, 
so that the lyric—iambic sequence in static situations reflects the 
development? Or, if the music had predominated at the cx- 
ense of the words in the lyrics, the iambic * explanation " may 
ve followed to make all plain before the nek pie of the play, 
Much labour has evidently gone into this book, which ts 
modestly and pleasantly written. The thought, however, 
rather passes the present reviewer by, #0 that afier considerable 
re-reading he Ends himself saying with the flummoxed French- 

man at the Bridge-table: * Mes enfants, je nage.’ 

Joux G, Gairrirn. 


Un emploi archafque de l'analogie chez Héraclite et 
Thucydide. By Axpré Kivier. Pp. 68. Lausanne: 
F. Rouge, 1952. Sw. fr. 7.50. 

This short book contains two separate studies, The first is 
an examination of Heraclitus fr. 12, which appears in Diels as 
Totrapola tolow aitolor lupalvourw Empa eal Erepo (Sara brippel: 
kal yargal 88 dd iby dypity dvefvdineos. It is difficult to see 
how the second statement can be logically consequent upon 
the first. Yet on the face of it Cleanthes (who, according 
to Arius Didymus as preserved in Eusebius, quoted the frag- 
ment to show that Zeno agreed with Heraclitus in calling the 
soul an exhalation) took the two statements as a consecutive 
and, presumably, coherent quotation. Any effort to show that 
there is, after all, a reasonable connexion in sense between the 
two statements must, therefore, be received with interest and 
respect. Meanwhile the sceptical will note that the first clause, 
the river-statement, is original in appearance and contains, for 
example, long datives and an nies ie repetition in Etepa «aol 
impo; while the second clause contains a compound (dvothqudw- 
va) that is not otherwise found before Aristotle, and an indefinite 
use of the plural (tv ypav) which reminds one of the late fourth 
rather than the carly fifth century (contrast fr. 126, 1a yuypa 

To). Further, since eal yaal... dwatiquGerar would in it- 
self amply illustrate Cleanthes’ point, were it original, it is not 
tasy to see why the river-statement, which has no detectible 
connexion with souls and certainly adds nothing to the plain 
assertion which follows it, was ever quoted, It is conceivable 
that Cleanthes, being hard put to it to find an original quotation 
which really sheen, point, produced fr. 12 because it at least 
contained O6ara (with which the process of exhalation is con- 
nected), and then attached a paraphrase of part of fr. 96 (8 
O6ero¢ Sf yuyd), which at any rate appeared to be relevant. This 
paraphrase might already have become juxtaposed to the river- 
Statement in a Heraclitean handbook because of the superficial 
Vier i any linguistic difficulties in the second clause, 
but immediately fastens upon ty . in the first. This 
word is foreign to the original saying, he maintains, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (a) It is equivocal (1.2, telow adroiow could be 
taken either with it or with wotapots), and Heraclitus was only 
equivocal on purpose, (b) It should be followed by els, not 
by the dative; of. fr. 5. (c) The juxtaposition of the four 
datives would be only natural if they formed a singic gram- 
matical unit. (d) The saying is intended to emphasise the op- 

tion orés—frepes, with the simple expression of which 

wove interferes, (¢) Oppositions in Heraclitus are 
normally of general application, but (Balvovew restricts the 
Opposition in question to a particular application. It will be 
seen at once that these objections to (yBalvovew are, singly and 
in sum, utterly unconvincing. They are, in fact, purely sub- 
jective dogmata, sometimes based upon a radical misunder- 
| ing of Heraclitus: for example, it is apparent from the 
extant fragments that Heraclitus was nef opposed to specific and 
concrete examples of the unity of opposites, but on the contrary 
was particularly addicted to such examples. Rivier makes the 
most extraordinary use of Snell's contention that the Herachitean 
Yea il ‘ 4 Fig 
‘opposites " were essentially connected with and derived from 
human ex rience. This tens 16 weds to work apeiee Se 
mention of a human standard, ipBcivovew, in fr. 12; ‘Or la 
démarche d"Héraclite se fonde sur une expérience vécue of se 
comomme union de la pensée ct du e, Cette experience 
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n'est jamais nommdée parce qu'elle n‘intervient pas 4 titre 
propre" (p. 16)—and so on. iy 

A complicated examination of the possible transmission of the 
fragment reaches the conclusion that the second clause belongs 
to the original quotation; but the only legitimate conclusion 
here is that Cleanthes juxtaposed the two clauses, not necessarily 
from the same source, By the removal of tuPelvovow and the 
equation of 0Sera and téw dypav, Rivier eventually finds himself 
left with an origimal pronouncement contereg oy three 
terms, and of a proportional type analogous to fr. 79, ‘This 
proportional statement is intended to show that the soul is 
related to the blood and the humours (R. here follows Gigon 
Untersuchungen p. 104) asthe river is related to its water. Water, 
s0 fluid in rivers, is as though stationary in comparison with the 
fluidity of the soul. ‘This conclusion is not one which would of 
itself recommend the somewhat drastic expedients which have 
led toit. Nevertheless, Rivier's examination of the cin ae is 
carried out methodically and with an admirably scientife spirit. 
It is, after all, only by the minute examination of cach fragment 
in relation to its context that a plausible estimate of Heraclitus 
can eventually be formed. Only, the reader of Rivier’s book 
must beware of being carried along too far if og air of sweet 
reasonableness; when he stops to exercise his own critical 
faculty, he may be faced by the bitter reality of philological dis- 
cussions like that on pp. 961, where Rivier maintains at some 
length that, if tyBalvovew were excluded, then tmppd would 
directly govern the case of wotapeloy tolow attroln (cf. il. 2. 

54). The river itself, he thinks, is conceived by Heraclitus as 
Biting In ever new waters, 

The second study in the book is called “Apres deans, with 
reference to the description of Themistocles at Thue. [. 184, 3 
as Taw pedAcorrcoy Eri wAgioroy ToW yengopivoy Gprotos elects. 
Rivier argues convincingly that it 1s wrong to translate slxacris 
here as ‘conjecturer", but that dedgzev (which undeniably 
develops, towards the end of the fifth century s.c., the sense of 
‘guess’, as opposed to cops liv) has an earlier ifie 
meaning, namely to estimate the nature of a partly unknown 
complex by comparing its known elements with similar known 
elements in a fully apprehended complex, and inferring a rela- 
tion between other elements in the two complexes. It 1s main- 
tained that this was a common Greek figure of tou (which 
differs from a universal type of inference, I would add, only by 
being more explicit), that it is first seen in Greek literature 
in Homeric uses of Uoww. Thus when at Od. 8. 159 Ff 
Euryalus says to Odysseus of yap o” o¥Gi, fel, Bartow gal 
tone | kav, he means that he has found no likeness between 
his partial knowledge of Odysseus, derived from a limited ex- 
perience of him (¢.g. of age, stature cte.), and his knowlec 
of corresponding characteristics of a complex type already 
farniliar to him, ie. ‘good athlete’. Rivier pursues his idea 
somewhat selectively through the Homeric similes and other 
early Greek poetry; many of his conclusions at thi point 
earry less conviction, and more thorough documentation will 
be needed if we are to be satisfied that, for example, eludes = 
* likely * depends directly upon this particular habit of assessment 
by explicit comparison, The author regards his study as 


preliminary, and promises a more detailed examination of the 
G. 5. Kix. 


subject. 
Les sophistes et le droit. By C. E. Peemnanacs. Pp. 66. 
Knee Hiotherantakis 1953. Dr. 30,000. oe 

Modest in aim and compas, ths book outlines in five short 
chapters the views of the early sophists on political theory. 
Notes and bibliog y are copious, but contain too many 
references and too little discussion to serve their avowed oO 
of furnishing a guide to the student. 

The sophists collectively (* rhéteurs philosophiques *) are des- 
cribed as adherents of the * subjectivist principle * of Protagoras, 
which led them to discard belief in objective values and prin- 
ciples of natural justice, and to acknowledge only the right of 
the stronger. Protagoras’ own more moderate social philosophy 
is recomstructed alone now familiar lines from the Platonic 
myth, Chapter IV, correcting the preceding generalities, traces 
the divergent development of the idea of natural equality by 
Hippias, Antiphon, and Alcidamas; Phaleas also finds a place 
here. A brief concluding chapter points out logical weaknesses 
in the sophistic position. 

Sources are briskly dealt with. The concordant testimony 
of authorities so eminent, morally and intellectually, as Plato 
and Aristotle (and, it would seem, Xenophon), sufficiently 
guarantees their historical accuracy, and allows us to accept 
without further question the views reported in the Protegoras, 
Thrarlrius, Gorgias, anc sag cc i; the only question at issue is 
the speakers’ sincerity. This quality is rarely to be found in 
them (p. 6): but Protagoras was sincere in formulating his 
‘Homo Mensura* (* the fruit of long meditation"), seek the 
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actions of many sophists (unspecified) confirm its authenticity. 
Hippias’ sincerity is assured by his plain (in both Plato 
and eee: These criteria will not find universal ac- 


Thi ic scope of the subject is rather strictly limited. There is 
little reference to Thucydides or Euripides, none to the Anti- 
phontic tetralogies; but Critias, Meno, and Cal Callicles are cited 
as typical sophists, The Anonymus Iamblichi i is by-passed with 
a neat petitio principii (n, 42: * Ce penseur n'est pas enirainé 
par le courant sophistique ; vil examine les choses judicieusc- 
ment’). The Social Contract is relegated to a note. Anti- 
epee appears briefly a3 a liberal cosmopolitan in company with 

whose observation on human freedom in the 
Afataciee (hardly avoidable, one might think, in the con- 
ee is elevated to the dignity of a theory * in agreement with 
philosophic R sig rege (n, 790). The references here ap- 
et (Aristotle, het. 1 7a tif, t406a rf, b 11 £), do not 
reveal much in the way o 
The attempt to characterise sophistic thought by a collective 
logy and even commen doctrine (though this is dis- 
claimed at one point) not only leads to arbitrary inclusions 
exclusions, but inevitably breaks down; and the failure to dis- 
tinguish systematic theory from rhetorical commonplace makes 
it easy to = neparade to these oe greater ty than 
they probabl e evidence being w. tic, the 
distinction is are Sgr drawn; the more need for caution, 
Exacting standards should not, perhaps, be applied to a book 
which makes no claim to original - ip, and avoids the 
excesses of some recent works which do, The views here 
expressed are hallowed by tradition and the assent of eminent 
historians; but the manner in which they are presented is, 
even for a short work, at once unnecessarily sketchy and mis- 
leadingly dogmatic, 






R. MatTHewson. 


L‘oraison funébre de Gorgias. By W. Vottonrarr. 
m7: Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1952. 23 guilders, a 
aboured catalogue of virtues that survives of Gorgias’ 
Epitophius is here examined in a discursive « in order 
to throw light on the author's views on morals and jucational 
ideals. Wollgraff concentrates his attention on vocabulary, 
deliberately Dy ee questions of style as secondary to his 
purpose, and making no attempt at comparison with other 
examples of the genre. (An unfortunate omission: for con- 
siderations ions of form cannot here fail to affect conclusions about 

meaning.) In the a to determine the precise meani 

of the terms ss tore © assembles much | , 
material from varied and sometimes remote sources. He finds 
In passing that this ‘discours d'apparat’ was published at 
Athens between 427 and 423, the fatter limit mln ri (in 
referen es In 


conclusively) ces in Aristophan 
conclusion, the ideal vee 8 found to be that of the 
graduate of Gorgias’ school than that of the Athenian 


pesca and, estate is understood, it confirms Plato's 
account of the fundamental doctrines of the pace Further, 
Vollgraff argues that Gorgias formulated the 

commenly vie sone regi the later rhetorical, adds by the 
philosophical, schools of Greece and Rome, which is thus ex- 
pressed by Quintilian: * Interim et sublimitate here carminis 
animus adsurgat et ex magnitudine rerum Spiritum ducat ct 
optimis imbuatur," 

It is not so much these conclusions in themselves as the dis- 
covery of support for them in the frag that taxes the 
author's ingenuity and the cae credulity. The latter con- 
clusion emerges in an essay, occupying half the book, which 
draws on the resources of later Grek s and Latin literature to 
explain the significance of the word wées, and proceeds to an 
account of various views of the love of glory in the Greco- 
Roman world down to the fourth century a.p, There are here 

sound anc int observations by the way (on, #¢., 
Aenewd ix, 182, Aristotle's theory of tragic catharsis, 
Boveri ger i in EN. JE) but the connexion with the ius 
§ tenuous. That * the texts most of a full commen- 
tary are those in which word has been weighed * is true 
ae: but in what scales did Gorgias wig hts words? 
& méS0¢ od ocuvomtoven.” en here 
guerre ‘aise. that mourning for the dead seldom lasts for 
more than two Hons, and commences. galy on their de- 
cease; but is this really « h, in view of the aural seduction 





of the jingle, to justify di the generally iit oneness 
ing here, however amply other meanings of mMfos ma 
attested clsewhere? Ply m ns 
The transpositions #1 ed in the text of Diels-Kranz, of 
éydhpora: devotee (* antithése fausse, indigne d'un 
de talent") and of & *fpiBes, show an equal excess of 
ralionalist zeal: similarly, te hesis introduced 4 from 
popripux to érath\pora t improvement of logic at 
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the cost of greater verbal clumsiness, ‘The conjecture yeouny 
(wal pour is endorsed at its first occurrence (DK ii. 26,2) ; 

the same antithesis is rejected as repetitive four lines later, One 
would have su that the two stood or fell together, 


Among other iveTgences from the usual interpretation are 
these: wowluaw ipdrow: “legitimate aspirations", reasonably ; 
Upprrral alg touy Senne kbourot elg tols Koouloas: ‘Con- 


Servaleurs avec les conservatcurs, révolutionnaires avec les 
graeme pct euiaGas mpds Th mcs stubborn 
reiit of their han gikvaneaae: (not * oo the Tin on 

eat o¢ qui ressort de toute oan manitre de "ys ve Skow 
ty ty Shown tA. is called a moral Spppcercn of the doctrine of 


empes, indicative of and moral relativism. This 
last is mere confusion spi Sremeoy ht. 


Begged questions abound, tugdrroy dpeos is discarded on the 
ground that the imputation of militarigzm would have offended 
popular sentiment, pacifist at the time; at the same time the 
commonplace satay Thy Seay whsow is const rued as hy 
sacrilegious, in fifth-century Athens if not elsewhere. We are 
told that Slee mpg Tots dorods 1H low cannot impl Ale aarp 
sentiments because see bean of icles and of the 
Aleuadac ‘ cannot" have approved of des 7, 7 fooe 
therefore means heres ‘ disinterestedness ' or ' consisten sap i 
At the same time Vol. (tibtcinis Lating modo) that 
it was, after all, intended to be understood shi the general public 
a8 meaning attachment to the principle of uality; deli e 
ambiguity conceals the * sc relativism that, more are ear 

would have | langered its champion at A 
Can we really have it both ways? And a we to suppose that 
an Athenian lunes was expected simul tancously to eho 


lie a blasphemy and strain at the of consistency ? 
a deliberate ambiguities discovered elsewhere appear not 
only meee but supported by an appeal 








to those views of 


Gorgias that the commentary secks ostensibly to determine. 
de ccrmru to bruiwia was a standard device, no doubt 

by others before Aristotle, and disliked by tradi- 
teonalists. That ‘here; the abuse of an argument 


proves 

presupposes its validity; and if Sophocles fr. 684 castigates the 
mmmorality of rhetors,; O. G.1127 (where 7d irmnty i is Sea aa a 
specially Attic virtue) is at least equally | relevant. 

What, finally, was the judgment of that is suy sl 
find confirmation here? * Les Les sophistes se séparent d 
tiques par leur a icume, leur relativisme, leur am . 
It is late in the y to assume that the term ‘ oe er ts Pinto 
always includes in ts denotation the sophists of the fifth century; 
nor are these attributes theirs in the di in which they 
appear. To disclaim tnpant paahi im. ahi ead yp a 
tainly thought irresponsible per aps disastrous; e thought 
too, that professors of épim should know what they are talking 
about, as Protagoras and his contemporaries did not; but that 
is not to charge them with ebecnery undermining the moral 
code, And it might be salutary, where the content of * sophis- 
tic * teaching is in question, todaeand the generic term and stick 


Ga gh faer in 

t is not always casy to be sure what V B conclusions 

are; a translation to accompany his text of the f it would 

reduce the chances of misunderstanding, and 

pression of incoherence. The passages he has collected by way 

of illustration are often illuminating and his comments on them 

ae. sate alone worronaat eas hg coat 
¢ cogency of its main argument 

There is a fair number of unimportant misprints, mostly in the 


footnotes, 
R. MaTHEewson. 


* iN. R. 


The Interpretation of Plato's - 
. Vir 


Republic 
saab Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1951. 


247. 

Close and often subtle analysis of crucial pa is here 
combined with an attitude of critical detachment and an aware- 
ness of the relevance of the Republic to subsequent philosophic 
issues, On the main theme, t justice is intrinsically advan- 
tageous, Mr, M rape tt Agee pronounces in favour of Plato against the 
Kantian view, h ee there cannot be dutics w ich | have 
no relation to the ofthe agent. But since Plato refuses to 


expound his doctrine of the , the argument of the Republic 
is © never fully stated . are ¢ fundamental question of ethics, 
‘what makes an act , is not directly considered there. 


In the responstliy falls on 38 hovers, which must 
include Aristotle’s ppomen “the power of choice ’ (far. I pre- 
sume, the power of right choice). Reta the reflective and the 
unretiective man are said to appl ir convictions to. questions 
of conduct i in the same way: ci ge desires of Er are * trans- 


formed ' oS arperety unified with, 76 
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the gulf between 84a and imeriun tends to disappear, though 
it i acknowledged that those who are deficient in the latter 
ane of minal — 7a, fe ca ¥ virtuous, Mir, Sea dag- ¥ argues 
L at, im ite Can even apprehen the forms, at 
least ger e ars isa accidens, 

Tt is the obligation each citizen to look to his eSampovic, 
bis fete! well-being. Mr. Murphy nightly rejects the view that 
Plato intended the individual to poses y the virtue of his 
iat ra le ice for exam was to be a mere robot, 
devoid of wisdom and courage, He pusnntiedit that the individual 
is never treated by Plato as a depersonalised functhonary but 
always as a human , and never compelled to follow a mode 
of life which is not * justified in terms of nal good’. Plato 
68 therefore free from the totalitarian doctrines which derive 
from Hegel and Rousseau. The important thing for him, 
however, is not that his seat should * feel free * but that they 
should * act rightly * and in their lives ‘ the maximum 

of goon ness”. Bach will be convinced by education (which 
“for all") ‘that government by the competent is the better 

d oboe personal interest. On this question of individual 
cabinets Hs perhaps have been made of the autonomy 

We cee coeor ie stn f the recognised 

course: et t some o the recogn com- 
monplaces af Plataatiecs recerre bacws which which are shrewd rather 
. It is contended, for example, that ‘ reminis- 
cence " has nothing to do with the problem of * the common 
‘and of universality, Mr, Murphy also thinks that 
Plato rejected Tear inte oe no one errs willingly *; 
he states that Leontius in . is re ited as a deliberate 
"—but this is highly controvertible. (The paradox 
survives even in the Laney, ) Thus the statement at 577s that 
ete, eam Pmrmaes che goed, has to be understood of * what 
scems to it good" or perhaps (elsewhere) as referring to 
“everyone in faner moments", [e seems to me that great 
confusion raat result from this interpretation. ain, Mr. 
Murphy finds that the doctrine of * the degrees of reality ' is 
absent from the Republic; ‘ unreality* (or imperfect reality) is 
Fe ee ee ae meee (or partially real) 
things. The of aap peeled is taken to mean * not 
completely a bed": 


(478, 510) which stand 
sewer wins Bias tre raid oni accat weeaiiey: 
round about us’ , ete, (in the Line), is interpreted not as* reality ° 
thinks that 





a, which is lacking in ‘the creatures 


c here 6 a common name, thoug 

has some hesitations regarding tive forms; but individuals 
(men, hair, mud, anc the rest) » not, in his view, owe their 
existence to their hae AG the forms derive their reality 





from the Form of Good, which is int reted as simply ‘a 
principle of nation ' or coherence. view of 
the Form of Good as ‘ transcending being and know! e” is 


as mistaken Neoplatonism. Consequently the meta- 
physical connexion between intelligibility and gomdlness is 
abandoned as an insoluble problem ; and it is suggested that 
Plato himself gave up the doctrine for the same reason. 

The distinction between the wpéitos whots and the Betrrupos 
wheds in Phordo seoms to me to be the distimction between 
external finality (telealogy’) and internal finality (that of the 
formal-final cause); ‘ Socrates” is willing to assert the latter 
but does not feel able to substantiate the former. Mr. Murphy’ 4 
theory that the wp&rros whods would contain an tion of 
ficient causality (as well as the phenomena of growth) seems 


obscure in itself and unrelated to the text, On the other hand, 
there are excellent pieces of exposition, The account af 
dialectic is illuminating. The function of dialectic is clari- 


ion, not inference: it aces Unmotiens (° obscurer con- 


ceptions " by ‘om but it is neither * inductive’ im its ascent 
nor ‘deductive’ in its descent. Thus the uirement of 
Burnet, Taylor, and Cornford that dialectic sho drmanitrate 
the axioms of mathematics, etc., from the principles of goodness 


loses its force. One chapter deals with the obscuritics and 
difficulties in Plato's doctrine of pleasure, ‘The final chapter— 
on Art—in spite of its merits seems to me spoiled by inaccuracies 
(eg. that Books II and III reject * only the imitation of ee 
or action’) which have been 
lis obiter dicta on the Poetics (ore of whic! eet i. 
posible deduction that for Aristotle art pris value onl 
sound doctrine * 


pleasant of ono seen AEE this 
ae hina mot received from Mir. Murphy the attention it 
deserves, 
The book | wb le oxi tie en er romatieg Men 
students of the cos SN the gpg of interpretation 


is one which too few commentators 


which it lays down, rei 


20I 
on this and other dialogues have recognised: that * it is ane 


gerous to draw conclusions from any of the earlier forms 
siatements since they are liable to revision as the argument 


deepens.” 
J. Tate. 


The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under 
the editorship of Sm Davin Ross. Volume XII, Select 
Fragments. Pp. xxi+ 1 Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1952. 15 

It wari in igo that Sir David Ross's version of the feia- 
pistes inaw ted the Oxford translation of Aristotle, and it ts 
only fitting that his hand should give the finishing touch to a 
splendid enterprise on which he has throughout bestowed a 
care generally unobtrusive but ever present. It is fitting, too, 
that this final volume should illustrate the new light that has 
been thrown on Aristotle, and the new picture of his genius 
that has formed itself, in considerable part a3 a COMsequcnce o 
investigat rors pursued gince this series of translations was be- 
gun, Outside a narrow circle of 4 gaincnrey it is still all too little 

nown, and for this reason the present volume is doubly 
welcome, 

Much, however, of the material it employs has been available 
for a long time; Ross's main source is Rose's second collection 
of fragments, that in the Teubner series (ee supplemented 

by the material in Walzer's Arisfotelis Di Fragmenta 

(es though np rtant additional mat i also to be 

Need (Incidentally, the article on H.W. Code pat the 

Dictronary Natt Biepraphy states that to ect 

mate Y. an edition of a ments, but cdesisted in view of 

Rose's work; it would be useful to know whether if, among 

his surviving papers, there are any that are relevant, and, if so, 

whether they are still of value.) Care has been taken with the 
establishment of the text, and numerous textual notes have been 
provided; the translation itself has been skilfull executed, and 
will be of the greatest value (mot least because Rose's collection 

i now rare). 

The student of romper bine feat and not least of Aristotle, 
iS in constant ed by the accidents of survival 
to form a distorted ies Pe the gross output and intrinsic 
importance of ancient authors, That danger the collection of 
fragments, hazardously conjectural and distressingly unsatis- 
factory tl it often is, ark something to allextate- To this 

cad volnnaies ike the present play an important part, but certain 
limitations have, here as elsewhere, to be borne in mind, In 
the first place, the assignment of fragments of Aristotle to one 
work rat than another is often no more than a nice 

of slight probabilities; and in the second this consideration is 

among those which have led Sir David Ross, 
unde y enough, to confine himself to the Reagan of 
the dial the | ogical and the strictly philosophical works 

(Om the Good, On lon: On the Pythagoreans, On the Philosophy of 

a rf. | std On Democritus). 

Introduction is principally devoted to a discussion of the 
dialagioes: and to references to some of the more im t con- 
tributions in the recent literature (for these i gene a good 
bibliography on 156-9). It uses Diogenes’ list of Aristotle's 

works, 25 fevieed! ic saust: and quotes the first twenty-five items, 
which are principally the dialogues. Detailed consideration of 

Diogenes would, naturally, be out of place, but Moraux's 

full investigation of the problema involved (Les fister anciennes 


des ouvrages & Aristote ( 194t)}, which had not appeared when Ross 
was ¢ on his , 8 an important contribution to their 
solution, | th | in its attempt tc with precision the works 


listed in the ancient catalogues, and also for its re-ascament of 
the provenience of the latter; the former task is im ant for 
any general consideration cof the fragments, while Moraux 
brings strong criticisms t the now traditional ascription 
of Diogenes’ list to Hermippus (accepted by Ross), and him- 
self, nghtily or w vy, Suggests Ariston o Cos, and thos 
source not in Al ria but in the late third-century Peripatos, 
In his inclusion and exclusion of possible fragments Ross has 
tended to follow traditional limes, and most of what is here is in 
the collections of Rose and Walzer. But there are also j impar- 
tant passages not to be found there, and among them, signi- 
icantly, there are two from Arabic sources, one assigned to the 
Endenus and the other to the Erofieus, On the other hand, 
though he uses the work of Bignone and Wilpert in detecti 
fresh fragments, he maintains a cautious reserve towards full 
a of their hypotheses. He does not include the whole 
of the mat bredeigrs to the De Philosophie found in core 588) 
EL’ Aristotele perduto ¢ formazions 1 . 
Vol. I (esp, pp. 227 ff), or the full extent ent of Wilpert 1936) 
ons; the latter, in addition to his ion, used by Rioss, 
of the extent of the remains of the De Jdeis embedded in Alex- 
ander’s commentary on Metaphysics A, claims Sextus Empiricus 
*. 249-83 as an important source for the De Bono (Zwei 


202 


aristoteltsche Prithschriften tiber die fdeenlehre (1949), embodying con- 
ere supplementary to articles publi in Hermes in 1940 

d sq4t). 

In bis Introduction Ross maintains the old view, rejected by 
Jacger, that the Protrepticur was a dialogue, as was Cicero's 

olen, known to be derived from it. It is interesting to 
find that he holds this position, though he docs not discuss it in 
detail; D. J. Allan, who follows Jaeger in The Philosophy of 
Aristettz (1952), & now inclined to return to the traditional view 
(Pat, Quart., 3 (1953), PP. 249-50). At all events, the question 
is still an open one, Koss, unlike Walzer, does not apportion 
the fragments of the De Philosophia among the three Books, 
though the order in which he arranges them 1s roughly the same, 
A brief but interesting attempt to assign fragments to individual 
speakers it made by Allan in The Philosophy of Aristatle. 

One may be confident that this work will remain standard 
for along time. Its usefulness is increased by the bibliography 
and full inckexes, 

D. A. Rees, 


Studies in Later Greek Comedy. By T. B. L. Wensres. 
Pp. ix + 261. Manchester: University Pres, 1959. 
ae 


as 

This book is a real achievement in scholarship: with its 
companion volume, Studies in Mfenander, we have the first large- 
scale attempt to give a complete and coherent account of Greek 
comedy from the beginning of the fourth to the mid-third 
century. Chapter I, ° Forethoughts on Later Greek Comedy * 
is reprinted in an amended form from the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, xxix, 19 f, Chapters ii, iii and iv deal suc- 
cessively with comedy and its pocts from 400 to 470 B.c., from 
370 to $21 B.c., and with New Comedy. Three subsequent 
chapters give most valuable accounts of Philemon, Diphilos, 
and Apollodores. Another is entitled ‘ Menandreia’, and in 
an a dix the original of the Asinaria is discussed. 

Webster bases his work on the very large number of Greek 
fragments; he makes use of all the evidence, both literary and 
ar ical, known to the reviewer, and also of all the most 
recent publications. Space compels him to compress; the 

eck therefore is not casy reading, with its mass of references 
(some 1600 in the Index Locorum), and its footnotes (possibly 
1000). Because of the fragmentary sources, the task of writing 
a history of the comedy of this period is beset with difficulties, 
depending as it does on tentative arguments and on the recon- 
struction and dating of lost or fragmentary originals. Of this, 
Webster is well aware; he writes (p. 140) ‘ To judge the frag- 
ments is of course unsafe, as the Menander fragments show: 
if the Bacchides had not been preserved, who would have sed 
that “whom the gods love dic young " was a slave's jest? ', 
ane (P. 145) ‘seen through the glass of adaptation Menander’'s 
Greek and Philemon's Greek is apt to look alike’, When the 
reconstruction depends on Roman adaptations, evidence is safe 
if one assumes that the Roman scholars had in front of them 
both Latin and Greek texts when they reported alterations made 
by Roman poets. But if we were not told that alteration had 
been made, there are many instances which would be impossible 
to detect, especially if Beare’s interpretation of * contaminatio’ 
1s cise Agee And where scholars claim to see a development in 


the style and dramaturgy of Terence, could th ually do so 
if the plays were undated? aati 
Webster's ments are brilliant. He concludes that the 


original of the A ro was written soon after 941 B.c., possibl 
by Diphilos{ . oO. Earlier scholars had connected the cavalry 
charge [ - 243 £.) with the tactics of the Diadochi and. con- 
sidered the original to belong to New Gomedy; others point 
out Roman clements in the scene, and it is possible that the 
description is a Plautine invention, Webster, however, refers 
us (p.9t) to Euphranor’s picture of the battle of Mantincia 
and goes on: * but the only fourth-century encounter in which 
a cavalry charge decided the issue between figures of heroic 
scale was the encounter of Alexander and the Great King as 
depicted in the Alexander mosaic... . In default of o 
evidence this dates the original of the Amphifrao soon after 331 
n.c. But this is tentative, yet the date is accepted (pp. 37, ": 
art we read (p. 95) of ‘ the allusion to Alexander in the battle 
recital ". 

Webster also assigns to the original of the Afenarchmi an earlier 


date than pr scholars, He quickly re a (p. 70) of the 
Seaiaenk baked on Athenacus (xiv, oy) t the Afomow of 
, : |, and he follows Frankel in believ- 

ri jan kings (Afen. 409 f.) is Plautine and 
therefore is rio ovidence foc the date of the original. His own 
iment, however, is tenuous; the joke at 655-4 is Roman; 
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with other feaguneaits of Alexis, he concludes (p. 74) * it seems 
therefore justifiable to regard the Menaeckmi as deriving from a 
comedy written about 340, perhaps Alexis’ Adelphoi’. 

Webster adheres to the classification of comedy he introduced 
in Studies in Meander, Plays cannot be isolated in one category, 
and one play may include several themes, cach concerned with 
adifferent category. But Webster occasionally falls into avoid- 
able inconsistencies; Penia (p. 16) in the Ple classed as a 
cig fanny ian play ts ‘a ternfying figure, like a cross between 
a Fury from Raney and a “giowos & (and ¢f. p. 140), while in 
a discussion of philosophy in came y App. 33. 35) © Pema (Fru- 
gality?) ... is a mean between Wealth and Beggary '. 

There are occasions when Webster tends to overstate his 
case; for instance, the story of Phaon (p. 18) * was popular in 
the early fourth century as is shown Py its occurrence on two 
vases". Only two vases (and those of the late fifth century) do 





not amount to popularity, Sometimes lack of space compels 
him to be dogmatic on controversial points; (p. 19) * Meletos, 
pili pada Some- 


the accuser of Sokrates, produced his Qidipodria. . . .” § 
times in his desire to extract every possible hint from the frag- 
ments he docs not take account or ne accident of preservation 
and the absence of contrary evidence, 

These remarks must not be taken to imply that there is more 
to criticise than to praise; that is not the case. Individuals 
will disagree with many of Webster's arguments, but will find 
difficulty in providing evidence to contradict him. His wide 
knowledge of all the sources, together with his insight and sensi- 
tivity to style, makes his book indispensable for all students of 
Greck and Roman comedy. With its full index and index 
locorum it i extremely useful as a reference book, though for 
this, fuller synopses of chapters in the table of contents would 
have been helpful, and a less frequent use of‘ op. cit.’ would have 
made reference quicker, The references had been carefully 
checked, and there are very few misprints (one, p, 125 mn. 1); 
following the remarks of earlier reviewers, Webster has taken 

ains to rationalise spelling. The plates are excellent, but the 
Book deserves a better presentation than that given to it by the 
Manchester University Press; it is a major work of scholarship 
and will remain for long the standard work. 
J. M. T. Cyar.rox, 


Bucolici Graeci. Edited by A.5.F.Gow. Pp. xv + 106° 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. ros, , 

The Greek Bucolic Poets. Translated with brief notes by 
A. 5. F. Gow, Pp. xxvii + 156, Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 18s, 

The text of Theocritus in Gow's O.C.T, and the translation 
ofit in The Greek Bucolic Poets differ only in minute detail from 
those in his major work reviewed by Trypanis, JHS LXXII 
(1952), 15 f The introduction and apparatus criticus of the 
Aucolicr Graeci, taking account of the papyrus finds and of 
modem scholarship, are fuller than those of Wiliamowite’ 
edition, though naturally they @ meagre in comparison 
with the Theocritus, Gow sensibly reverts to the ordo oulgaris of 
Stephanus, making his edition much easier to use than Wilamo- 
witz. To the content of Wilamowitz’ edition, Gow adds 
Tonfuck y" (which becomes Theoc, 31) from Pap. Antinesr, and 
Theoc. Frags. t and 2, insignificant verbal citations from 
Eustathius and the Eiymologicum Magaum, The poems of 
Bion are printed in the order of Stobacus, but as authorities 
frequently refer to Wilamowitz” and other numberings, a table 
of ime is given. Gow also adds a transcription of the 


2q8o1. : 
f ‘appears a prose translation of 
4 ithe most corrupt of the poems in 
Gow's O.C-T. ‘The introduction gives a short but lucid ac- 
count of Greek Bucolic poetry, and of the history of Theocritus, 
Moschus, and Bion: a critical estimate of their work would 
have been an added attraction, The poems have short ex- 
lanatory introductions and footnotes: difficulties left unre- 
ved in the text are pointed out. In the Preface, Gow explains 
that his aim is both to give an accurate translation for students 
reading his text and also to produce a version which would 
appeal to the Greekless reader, These objectives must be in- 
compatible; the first, of course, is successful; hardly the 
second. Gow is deeply indebted for turn of phrase and ex- 
of his rendering of fd. 1, orks with those of Calverley and 
Ail hg will show. Yet the Greckles reader will miss en- 
tirely the simplicity and soft loveliness of the original, Gow’'s 
er anche Dottie quality and also the straightforward charm ' 
bee witha to read other translations, 
Both volumes were = pres before the appearance of 
rypanis’ review, Some of hw criticisms are met: eg. Ed- 
monds’ emendation in fd. 27, Zi: '# discarded. But others 
remain valid: in dd. 15, 127 (false ref. by Trypanis) Gow’s 
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emendation, necessitating Rossbach's in the following line, is 
unacceptable; if the MSS. 4Aka meaning ‘another (for this 
year's festival)" is to be rejected, Ahrens’ 4p¢ is the better 
reading. In Jd, 18, 29 Trypanis censures Gow for not accepting 
Eichstade’s emendation with its possible support from Vergil, 
Eel. v, 53 and from the Samertary second-century A.D. 
papyrus (Thverrifus I, 257). ‘The emendation improves style 
and sense; it is the only one to justily an alteration of the text. 
Gow retains the MSS. reading, but with no authority, to im- 
prove the balance of the sentence, he prints wal wimp (1. 40) for 
fee which appeared in the Theocsius, In The Greek Burolic 
Poets the slip in translation at fd. 18, 90 has been corrected, but 
the misunderstanding in fd, 22 remains. 

Some three-quarters of the content of these volumes had 
already appeared in Gow's Theocriftus, For what remains there 
are no new i, and Gow has the advantage of Gallavotti's 
work and his edition of 1 To this, he has little toadd. His 
text differs from Wilamowitz' ©O.C.T. largely in mere alterations 
of punctuation and spelling or in changes of dialect forms. 


Sometimes conservative, he returns to MSS. readings in place of 


Wilamowitz” conjectures (e.g. (Bion) 1, 94), even when this 
mvolves leaving a passage corrupt (e.g. Mosch. 9, 16; 9, '12): 
sometimes he needlessly accepts emendation when Wilamo- 
witz printed the MSS. reading (¢.g. Mosch. 3, 118; (Bion) 
1, 15; 1, 88). His own emendations are few, and generally 
unimportant—for instance, T° for 6" (Mosch, 2, 51; 4, tH; 

64; of. Bion Frag. 11, 8), ete. Of his others, Sypumer 
fisoach, Frag. 1, 19 for aypmdv Steph. (accepted by Wilamo- 
witz, nol cited by Gow): dypolxey MSS.), is masterly, vastly 
improving the sense. It is what Moschus should have written, 
but judging from the rest of the . it seems likely that 
Stephanus saw the true reading. In the same fragment, |. 3, 
the reviewer prefers Teucher's emendation printed by Wilamo- 
witz, to Edmonds’ accepted by Gow. Criticums, however, 
are carping: the text as a whole is established by a judicious 
selection from the work of previous editors, and presents the 
result of recent scholarship. 

One may question the policy of the Syndics and Delegates 
of the Presses, With such a wealth of translations for the 
general reader and a sufficiency of editions for the student, with 
wows Theecrifus and Gallavotti's Bucolici available for the 
scholar, with such obvious gaps in the ©.C.T. series and the 
pressing need for other new editions, the publication of thea 
two volumes could have been deferred to happier times. 

J. M. T. Gaarcrox, 


Callimachus. Ed. R. Prewrer. Vol. 11, Hymni et Epi- 
scenery Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. cvui 
al. 


Piciffer completes in the second volume his edition of the 
works of Callimachus, ‘The two volumes together (on the first 
see Smiley, JHS LAX (1950), 105), are without question the 
most ich alt publication in the field of Hellenistic literature 
since Schneider's edition of the same poct in 1870-73. The 
second volume now published includes the text of the hymna 
— cpigrams; the daenecis and anne the hymns; pro- 

egomena to the fragments, hymns epigrams (pp. ix= 
xelv); the testimonia to the life and works of the poct; adden- 
da et corrigenda to Vols, I-II (pp. roo-26) and indices rerum 
notabilium and yocabulorum. h the author and the Claren- 
don Press are to be congratulated upon the completion of this 
splendid edition of one of the most refined Greek poets, _ 

Many problems connected with the life and works of Callima- 
chus are still unfortunately beyond solution with the limited 
material at our disposal to-day, Even such elementary thing 
a3 a reasonably accurate knowledge of the dates of the poet's 
birth and death or a comparatively detailed outline of his major 
works are as yet denied us. Piciffer, in his prolegomena to the 
fragments, examines a number of important items which emerge 
from the study of the available material, which is indeed much 
mener now than what it was twenty years ago. His 
views on many of these he has already stat 
Vol, I (e.g. that Apollonius depends in his Argonawtics mot only 
on the Afecale, but also on the Aetia—and this a bearing on 
the relative dates of Theocritus, Callimachus, Apollonius, 
¢f. JHS LXXIT (1952), 135—or that in the last two books af 
the detia the ‘ actia® were independent, not connected cither 
by a dialogue with the Muses or otherwise, etc.). But he also 
introduces a few new arguments, the most important of which 
are those connected with the Coma and the final edition by the 

t himself of his complete works, For indeed the absence in 
Pap. Oxy 2258 of Coma 78-88, which include the nuptial He, 
, ig, aici pearance in its place of a different epilogue, a couplet 

in which the Coma seems to address Arsinoe [fr. 110, 94 a and b, cf. 
Addenda Vol, IT), seem to indicate that lines 7 were added 
later, when the Coma was included in the Aefia; and this prob- 
ably took place when a final edition of that poem was prepared 


in his notes in 
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for inclusion in the complete works of Callimachus, which the 
poct himself prepared at an advanced age (cf. fr. 1, 93 f. 
and fr. 112, 9). It is interesting to sec that Pfeiffer has at 
last come round to the view Pi p. xxwill) that the (Milan) 
Diegescis are lithe more than a summary of an older longer 
source, In the prolegomena to the fragments the only points 
I should like to raise are that, whereas the popularity and 
influence of Callimachus in the Hellenistic and medieval Greek 
world are so carefully outlined, no word is said about his 
influence upon the Roman pocts (in the motes of Vol. I this ts, 
of course, admirably traced), and that we find nowhere in this 
edition a concise and concentrated treatment of the metres of 
Callimachus (which are again excellently treated in individual 
notes, and marked in the index. rerum notabilium under 
Metrica and Prosodiaca). : , 

The cxamination of the papyri and manuscripts on which 
the text is based is detailed, and the stemma codicum of the 
hymns (with the ‘ stenificant errors’ always mdicated) admur- 
ably established. ‘There is no doubt that all the extant manu- 
scnpts of the hymns derive from a lost archetype (y) of the 
twelfth-thirteenth centuries, brought to the West, possibly by 
Toannes Aurispa (p. Ixxxi). The number and order of the 
hymns seems always to have been the same, But it remains 
strange that no trace of Hymn V, the only hymn by Calli- 
machus in elegaic couplets, has ever been found on a papyrus. 
With regard to the epigrams it is interesting to see that Pfeiffer 
treats the variae lectiones of the Planudea as mere thirteenth- 
century conjectures (p. xciv). : 2 

The text of the hymns and epigrams is carefully established 
and must be considered a definite improvement on the fourth 
edition of Wilamowitz, And this is not oa ~~ eh tbe be 

apynus readings at Piciffer’s disposal, but also to his fine feeling 
Pr the Callienaehean style; a number of new cruces have been 
introduced into the text as well as some excellent conjectures 
by the editor and other scholars of recent date (e.g. IV, 287 
"Ipov éocy Pfeiffer; [WV 226-7: dpineo.... ve 
.. +s bgeetuty Maas-Croenert), As opposer 
exegetical notes accompany the textsof Vol. TT, 7! 

There are, however, a few points where the text looks highly 
suspicious and where nothing has been introduced to indicate 
this, The most striking instance is Vi et. The whole 

: from |. gt £. is suspect, as 1. gt already shows, where no 
sees cacsura follows the strong cacsura; but frinato, pot’ 
drt wetipors | Serko Awds ta wal devia poor Duin is impossible, 
The sinews (vedpors is a writing Lobel proposed for the veUp . § 
of Pap, Oxy. 2226), on which cling the bones on the one side 
ancl the skin on the other, can hardly have been taken as the 
starting point of the description. Moreover, V, 41 Kpilov pos, 
or I], 108 4\aa va woAhd, where I should like to suggest 
GAA’ dys wolkd (of. ep. 18. 2), or ITT, 18 fra look equally 
suspect. The apparatus is concise and meat. It may be per- 
haps regarded a little too austere where emendations and sug- 
gestions by scholars are concerned, In fact, a few really con- 
vincing ones are omitted, like ['V, 14 TWoAsy sige ep by 
Ruhnken (wotktw of the text is intolerable after the woukdy 
Diego of the previous line) or TV, 41 amg “Aviowo toklyens sug- 
gested by Schneider, That Schneider is nght can be seen from 
Call. fr. 7oz and Steph. Byz. v. Tpogtw....beratvo & eal 
a... Av®eds This incidentally pomts to the fact that Calli- 
machus must have known the version of the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo which has in line 110 dma. For this matter we will still 
have to consult Schneider. beh os | 

The detailed edition of the Diegeseis to Hymns I-IT and the 
scholia w to the hymns, which follow on the text, is excellent and 
fully in the tradition of Drachmann and Wendel. The Ad- 
denda et Corrigenda also contain much important material. 
The most striking is the first line and the diegesis of a new 
action on the Artemis of Leucas. But the new material on the 
Coma (fr. 110), the text of Pap, Mich. inv. 4947 of fr, 202, as 
well as the many important suggestions and corrections by 
Maas, Barber, Smiley, Frichtel, and others on pomts of the 
fi is of Vol. [ (many of which have been accepted by the 
author), are not less significant, ) 

Lastly I should like to commend the Index Verborum, a for- 
midable task in a text where so many fragments (with ce ape 
numbering) are involved. Among other sap it will also 
help scholars in identifying more fragments of this remarkable 
port. 






to Vol. I, ne 


C. A. TrYPants, 


® Mimiambi. Introduzione, testo critico, 
commento eindici. A cura di Giro Pucctom. Fp. 

xiv +} 194. Florence: La Nuova Italia, 19530. L. 1300. 
The text of Herodas, like the texts of most authors retrieved 
from papyri, ts full of problems; the extant editions are there- 
fore overburdened with supplements and emendations, Puc- 
ciomi sets out, as he cocpeessly tells us, to give a text of Herodas 
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free from a number of * arbitrary conjectures *, which he rele- 
gates to the a us. A brief introduction, a number of notes 
and two indices ((a) of the dma deyépea and rare terms and 
constructions, (¢) of the metrical peculiarities of the poet) 
accompany the text. 

On the whole the book contains a lot of useful material con- 
tributed by previous editors and other distinguished scholars, 
But it does not proffer much that js inal to the study of the 
author, and the mavarered student of Alexandrian Poctry can- 
not hope fo use it with profit, for it bears the marks of a hasty 
production and displays a lack of accuracy in detail which is 
often surprising. Perhaps the most striking feature in this re- 
spect is the inaccurate manner in which the readings of the 
papyrus are so frequently reported wf § é.g. I. 19 ZIA{A]one, 
as ied by Kenyon, instead of oftfAalime in the papyrus; 
VIL 68 dpl[Aaln, as su ate Blass, Instead of 

yrus; VI. 102 defi x]M[]ta, as supplied b arm 
pin of copy] 8 fox’ Ag, w} ran inthe papyrus, ete.). \ saaereoees: 
in the a rus fF pn parity and conjectures are 
often not attributed to the right scholar (e.g. IV. 47 tay read 
by Palmer is attributed to Nairn, VI. 11 | Fyi[vs"] x supplied 
by Blass is ears deans siry ae and sometimes not 
mentioned at (eg. 7 [n]s aft is given in the 
text, without mention of Hicks, the author of the supplement, 
cic. ). 

The text, even if we disregard the inaccurate manner in which 
the speck so the 3 a Sehr are reported, is not what one would 
have tant mistakes have been introduced there, 
like the be Mnoncos) of V. 4, which gives a broken anapacst 
impossible in Herodas (the Abyss panes of the corrector is 
obviously sound), excellent emendations and supplements have 
been overlooked, like the CuAsAls in I. 67 (suggested by P. Maas. 
Ra, Museum 68. r p13: P . 360), which docs away with the initial 
choriambus, or 3 fidew mEq in I and obvi 
inferior ones have been spsaaste like Sul A] of Blass in VL 


68, etc, ‘ 
often misleading |¢.¢. 
ther that the change of speakes 
a sare is a conjecture by Hicks, etc.), 
and the notes, fiving much of importance, also include 
a great deal of elementary linguistic material, and are in many 
instances unconvincing, Who, for example, will believe that 






m the 


is not Ty cake and 
I. 20, where you can hard 
does not occur in the papyy rus 


rE Frege ee tent in an erotic OP tate eee 
and Liban. Epist. 498)? In fact, the answer 
ofGylin (* Make fa 1 of me! these things are for you the younger 


women") clearly points to the use of the word in that sense. 
CG. A. Trypani. 


Edited with a trahalation and notes by Ow and 
A. PF. ScHorrmip. Pp, xii + 247. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 305, 
Nicander is certainly not an attractive poct, An author, as 
it seems, of the middle of the second cons B.c., he endeavoured 
to reconcile science with poetry and 


achieve either, For poisonous creatures, 
to cure them, and substances deadly or inpucinge to man, treated 
in a fantastic language and st le, cannot stimulate 
of poctry. Nor is his a fe aw ia interest to 
the em SciEMtist ; for ‘Nicander Was not even an 





A. 5S. F 


: ap ‘a may well derive from a second source 
ot the same author. But a new and up-to-date edition, even 
of a text of this nature, is always welcome, and in the case of 

Nicander even more so, because the only other useful edition 
extant by ©. Schneider, published in 1856, is both out of date 
to 
Gow and Scholfield have made a laudable effort, As they 
tell us in their preface * the book makes nop clence 
definitive edition *—a concl slemma. um is 
re tae later (p. 5) the they make jt eat that 
purpose is ‘to enable ems to acquaint themselves with 
contents of the -f There & no doubt that they. hale 
succeeded in ieving their object, They have produced a 
text which is on ‘the whole reliable, a translation which is read- 
able, |many passages of it are, as the authors themselves 
Say, ‘only tentative, and a number of notes, which, though un- 
rage es not ‘oak wae be planar commentary, are of 
» a important index 
th : cetaciald in the text is to be 
Sound at the end of thes Bock neat chi pl (IT) on weights 


that it 
half- 


to be a 
its 


sat 
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eo 7G. Schneider to earlier works in which this has been 





treated ( 4% raping M. : Preemning & writings 
in the Allgemeine Medicinische Central-2, ung I etc.), sak the 
information given here is much fuller Sad 2 much more up to date. 


As has been observed, the one thing in which feariee 
is fairl precise and careful is in his meters, neters 
generally follow the example of Any ite with a few diver- 
gencies, on which see Kroll, RE 261. To these (as Gow 
Scholfield do not expand seks vie meters of Nicander) 


I observe the brid — itt (amon Nicander does not ahways 
observe the c Udber (= a word er a 
on ea ee second biceps (thesis) ) fa Tk. The 81, ay 

209, 


secondly, that in one instan 
the of Nacke (= a word never end after a monosyl- 
labic fourth biceps ( esis)) Tah, | 57 thirdly, that in one 
ae again the ep themi aS he eat only cacsura in the 


line, Th 

But in order to achieve this comparative metrical precision 
Nicander either his lines with meaningless words like 
pela, wow, Gag (i n dy Al. 23, 483, etc.), or plays havoc with 
the language, unscrup ucing words and forms to 
re that urpose (cf, .Z., 123 OAlzews!; 206 lomytic: 

ve that purpose 18 Gypatiet; 125 yoaed; ctc.; cvena 
rat can be arbitrarily added to an ending to avoid 
shortening in hiatus; 7A. 166 &\aw! On Nicander's use of a 
male adjective with a feminine noun for metrical reasons see 
H. Klauser, De dicendi genere in NV. quacstiones selector, Diss, phil. 
Vindob. 6 (1898), I, go), 

But the metre i not the only reason why Nicander mishandles 
the |; . He frequently distorts it simply to facilitate his 
narrative, or even out of sheer ignorance, His innovations and 
distortions constitute no real contribution to Greek, for at times 
gt flewebe bitin mean what the stem or the endings connote, 

most of them never recur in Greek literature, Clearly no 
seco en fcel happy dealing with a poet like this, and likewise 
no reviewer, 


But ¢ven in a poet as complicated and unique as Nicander a 
few slips and omissions which appear in the text could have 
been avoided. Perhaps the most striking is Th. pwnere the 
editors print gAoyl puypnieien scanning the 1 ce eee 
This 1s, of course, impossible: the varia lectio of W& 
must have been, or must conceal, what the poct wrote, 
Loypnon is y a gloss, later incorporated in the text. 
At the same time lines metrically imperfect like Th. 79 oF 597 
caesura) could have been edited metrically perfect (write in 


ns of t tompiGone; and in "oy wre ting the 
Writing | fuppaino; and in 597 write Splow Wears 
Dok Alo), and a peti of valuable emenda- 


tions Bent! and others might have at least been mentioned 
in hig rata lee. TA, ip ear Bentley, supported by 
Kv, ¢ of Th 443 Th ich 


SR psi dae is much more 
eae for -yfipas than fo Prato Al. 483 qoujerros 
Bent by | i, 14, n. 2. This 
should. be ac ed, as the ding sep tp hia aa 
never licand to denote place of deseent, 
makes - highly . It should then be the black 


Deaceooay suspect 

and not the white fet Ge, etc.). At this point I should like to 
adel one wo emendation attributed bo rated which is not 
reported Schneider or Gow-Scholfield. came across 
it Sine eka Seta oct, Cees 

an unknown scholar a a canna a Sat Gikes, Outed 

Ths epee in ib rinity 

It is on Al 283 Bene! F cieaiathe Soeepee Ot ail the 
manuscripts in into Anger etes the stop at the end of line 
and places it after Ese ta sane 


from the place of 8¢ in 1. 203.1 
the third » Unless p 

ooo 307, 394, 744. 
foc, he i, 29, n. 


noun, : this : ra) hot the cole hare 
Al. mu dy 572, 586 andl Klauser, 
minor "point when one con- 
27 dee of book the editors had 


all these are comparat 
sidere the nature of the text arpa 

in mi One t . however, which is unfortunately missing, 
would have been most desirable, and would have made t 
book much easier to use - an index verborum, For this we will 
still have to ; scorult Q. Schneider, where comin 5 


werds aur to Nicander are not 
from fog common ced “erat nena rtcod the ei 
RAS A. Trypasre. 


The Tradition of the Rapa woe i bees 
Auseey Dinter. Pp, ll., 1 
Philological Amiciaticn ta (agent t for Britain: aa H, 

1, rdj: 1952. Price not stated, 
Aire the prcparaisn os Cots of the ewer Grek 
geographers might appear a simple task. Two 
collections were made in Byzantine times, one probably dating 
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back to Justinian, and the other not later than the ninth cen- 
tury; and most if not all of the works contained therein survive 
in two archetypal MSS., now preserved at Heidelberg and at 
Paris, But both these codices suffered severely in the under- 
ground transit from Constantinople to the West, and entire 
quires are now missing from them. Some hundred Tar ago, 
it is grec several pices of an early copy of the Heidelberg aches 
Lae at the monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos) were 
by black-market dealers and found their way to the 
Bibliotheque Nationale ages the Britsh Museum. But by then 
CG. Miller had co his standard work on the Grographi 
Grasci Minores, and he was only able to make hasty use of them 
in Vol. V of his F Aftstoricorum Graecormm. At some points, 
therefore, his editions have remained seriously ¥ incomplete. 
Prof. Diller, who has not only studied the archetypes and 
Bust of their Canbriige), bet bes (incl uding the next most im} it MS... 
beer henectot the text at Vatopedi and has 
as Ba entire modern literature on the subject, now 
presents the fruits of his long research in a brief but close- 
ked volume. 
ace Ch. 1 Diller sums up the whole MS. tradition and describes 
eater eon codices in detail. In Ch, 2 he provides a biblio- 
graphy eae numbers, including reviews and obiter 
2 There fol three chapters in which eee and 
enlarged texts are established of three treatises on the Black Sea, 
ie ps.-Arrian, (2) and ad (3) the ae portions of the Mediter- 
rancan mplmho of se pap crgamum (partly 
roar rnc in a sweated art e by Gino t in AE), andl at na: pa. 
us. The text of ps.-Arrian is completed by insertion of 
the muddle portion from the London fragment of the Vatopedi 
MS., and the author's numerous borrowings from the genuine 
Arrian, from Menippus and ps.-Scymnus are sedulously col- 
lected. Parts of Menipnus ind of ps.-Scymnus are recon- 
structed from the incomplete Paris archets and from many 
recognisable extracts in ps.-Arrian. As Menippus probably 
dates back to ane may have been enteror to Strabo, 
the establishment of his text is particularly to be welcomed. 
Diller has laid solid foundations for an ip-to-date corpus of 
ee fimores. We may hope that he will proceed to 


A remarkable feature of the bib! is the comparative 

set of the Periplus Maris Enythrat iby far the most valuable 

ee ee of writings on ps.- 
on the tmpimaous nn : 

nie attractive game for modern 


gr hel “ager me astrologorum Graecorum. Tomi 
IX T; codices Britannicos vd a STerHanvs WEIN- 
STOCK; pars prior, codices Oxoni xp Vill ++ 212, 
ree: + git chine 1951. fee 2 ig 
admirable fseiare Us Chamoun's Ttony cheney Aste 
king which we owe to apt sigan a 
generosity y Fr it has given m more | 
its tithe suggests and fs decided cee peesiounly eee egiiad 
appear ie excerpts, with notes 
indexes, This was the only cea way of handling so large 
a mass of buried literature: no words of praise are adequate 
for the way in which Cumont mastered all this scattered material 
with his uncanny ability ‘to hold a great number of different 
— “sci, bes mind together for | Vetere (to ga a yt 
ewton as quoted by D.N 5. Watson, Proc. 
a a oe 1953, oe I need oe my that Cate. 
ur 1s greatest riance not only to historians o 
science Siekbe is Gh whe ure conceaed nh h social and 
mous conditions and with the devel t of the Greek 
eae colada emt till well into Byzantine times. 
In this present volume, as earlier i in V. iv, Weinstock has fully 
Fee ae ca ee tere of the work a1 a whole. After 
the thirty-six Oxford manuscripts (which include a 
aan one that belonged to Oliver Cromwell) he prints various 
prey ay texts, a calendar (published by him carlier in 7RS 
: WELL, 1940, 97 ff), and some important non-astrological 
CxCerps ir Pecilus. These last (on which Weinstock and 
E. R. Dodds have made admirable emendations') cover a wide 








ents of Proclus. 
: a curious problem. 
. there are two eS from # 48-9 


£12, S2-113.1 Weinstock is ight in bracketir 
rn If a scribe had read it 
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(devoted to the questions of whether the soul changes into an 
angel and whether it is without beginning in time): the second 
gives “EAAnves 6h Mifpoy twa mepl tomy (ec. Th yang) Bie- 
wAérraan where the original has “EXAnws 6 moutkdtepor 1 
Towroy Gufiaow, Gemp 67 wal mel tiv dkAcv, Sn Bik poy 
TeAoTy TS droped ta tapoydues 6 feds. What are we to make 
of this staternent about Mithras? Elsewhere the changes made 
by the excerptor are matters of abridgement or of the sub- 
stitution of synonyms; im 129. 19-14 he writes Meno lg 
Sofazo val Bipot lie of § 54 Sond Ties col Guvduers Kal 
mupoTTay Kal GAA" dra tomira, f peigzoer #) EAerrova, pico 
hudw ol feo? titawe, but Cherubim and Seraphim were 
famuliar, One might be tempted to think that Psellus had said 
something of the sort about Mithras; he could have drawn 
such an inference from Po rphyry, Antr. nymph. 6, 17 £, a4. His 
Allegory of the cave of the } by aoe (in Boissonade, Michael Psellus 
de operalione dacmonum, § metz. Ailieg. 366 ff.) does not 
mention the Persian deity, but shows a close knowledge of 
Porphyry's work; elsewhere he speaks of Mithras (Cumont, 
Mystéres, ed. 9, 248; Bidez, op, at.217 £) But Ommif. doctr, has 
an elaborate isn tradition known to us from the ad- 
mirable edition of L, G . Westerink; it is unlikely that this 
excerptor should have 4 a text which for once had a 
unigue reading of value. Moreover, the seems to me 
too awkward for Psellus, and elsewhere in this treatise the 
Hellenes are quoted for philosophy or science. It is again im- 
pomerie that Mifipey is a corruption, ¢.¢. of wap. On the whole 
conclude that the excerptor knew the name of Mithras as a 
n deity and indulged his imagination. 
5 conclusion one can only < ress deep gratitude to Wein- 
stock for this fine work and eager anticipation of the aoe 
fascicule, which is to include the other manuscripts in Eng 
and these in Holland, Damere and Sweden. All that will 
then be needed is a general index. 
AgtTour Dans, Nook. 


The Greek and Latin Literary Toxts from Greco- 
Roman (R.A. Pack. Ann a Aga Mic 
at apees Fress, 1952 (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege). 

ix ++ 105. aBs. 

C. H. Oldfather’s list of the Greek literary texts from Egypt 
has faa been a work of proven usefulness. The later lists of 
Reggers and Giabbani have neither replaced it nor com- 
plete justice to the discovery of new material, and | the revision 
of old, which has succeeded its publication ‘thirty (Cars ago, 
The present volume offers an up-to-date inventory of the liter- 
ary texts, Latin as well as Greek, which the sands of Egypt have 
30 far yielded. The word literary i 8 here used, of course, in the 
papyrologica ee ee to ‘most or all texts which 
were intended to reach t e cyes of a reading public or at least 
possessed a more than epl al interest or wiefulness", 
word texts to ance worden table i pt inscribed on 
parchment, ost woolen tablets, or stefar, as well as papyrus 
itself, but Biblical, "lewis, and Christian texts, and 1 
texts as such, , are excluded. ‘: in She ci! scree into two 
main compartments, Gree 4. tin (pp. 4), re- 
y AER y subdivided into A. Pi demtiGed Texts ee Se 

ta (t294-2082), and A. Identified Texts piieag dere Law} 
feaie-eccay: Law Lai 2319-2942), C, Ad 

despota are ieparsted taits Initially tuto Into 


Law) Law) (2949-2368).. ieee 

er, 43 far as possible, into the various 
ied A eioliaeat gives new discoveries and additional 
references noted between April 1950 and September 1951, and 
the volume ends with a concordance of the texts included in 
Oldfather but now reclassified. 

Useful to all Classical, and expecially Greek, scholars as a 
work of reference, to the textual critic and editor this volume 
will be indispensable, Let us suppose that he is lly in- 
terested in the text of, say, | , Bk, 1, Inthe phabetical 
list of identified texts he will find references to no less than six 
texts ascribed to Bk. 1, three of them with certainty, one of 


them published in I rie > be will find cross. 
setae lo ed R ? Giabbani, to J.. M. 


Edmonds’ Lyra Grazca, E. Dichl’s A Graeca, first 
or second edition a5 s acilicable) er ge ou A 
B. Lavagnini's Agta, and to articles dis 
in the various jou . Naturally, as the pane = at pains aay 
stress, references to such a vast body of critical literature as has 
accumulated around the literary papyri cannot hope to be 
quite exhaustive. But in bibliography, as in life, one thing 
prot to sy sages and a. gs who follows up Pack’s 

errehics a has an adequate 
through the fine cae ar schotetie | uate guide 


¥ anzument. 
The abiding popularity of the classical authors, risd-rir their 
mare modern rivals, in Greco-Roman Egypt is strikingly 


3 Published since these lines went to press 
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a by the incidence of the surviving fragments, Too much 
emphasis must clearly not be laid on statistics here, especially 
with the literary canon so long established by Alexandria, but 
7 is nevertheless significant that, as against thirty fragments of 

eens Brit only one cach can be ascri with any certainty 
to Polybius and "Plutarch! Of the classical authors Homer, it 


goes without saying, emerges facile princeps with about five 
hundred f ents—Apollonius Rhodius has to be content with 
fourteen ; with over Kat 


uripides heads the es in a ey 


texts, twice as many as Aecsch les together; 
about equal with the two latter thee with cach other are Aristo- 
rand Menander; Plato has at least six times a5 many 
ragments as Aristotle—but the latter's five or so include the 
“AS. T1.; Demosthenes boasts twice as many as Isocrates, with 
the other orators nowhere in the race, 

Unreliability would rob an inventory sales kind of much of 
its Value. So far, however, as oe pout reviewer has been able to 
udge from a cursory survey, aa Pack has maintained the 
freee. standards of accuracy, best On a project bravely 

conceived the competent execution * whic it wisi , 

B. RK. Rees. 


1. The oat arse Papyri, Part XXI. Edited by E. 
Lope. xiv + 150, 13 pil. London: Egypt Ex- 
Bric ety, 1951. 2 ras. 

a. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part xX. Edited by E. 

Loner, E. P. Wecener, and C. H. Ronerts. Pp. xvi + 


London: Egypt Exploration Society; 1952. 


ee r6 pil. 

+ 

n the ae to this volume Mr. Roberts explains that 
it ie i aeenah | Part XX because of a benefaction from 
CO, which it was decided to use in the 

ie firat time since Part XV, of a volume devote 


uction, for 
wholly to new 


literary texts; it was a condition of the U! ,ESCO t that 
the work to be assisted] was to appear before the end of 1951, 
and the production of Part XX was therefore postponed, This 


volume contains all the unpublished fragments of Alcaeus and 
Sappho, and of commentaries on their works, which Mr. Lobel 
has identified in the Oxyenyncnys collection, and Mr, Roberts 
adds the excellent news that a complete edition of the poems and 
an se of Alcacus amd Sappho is in active preparation; he 
explains that this is why the volume docs not contain the 
customary index perborum. 

The main part of the volume (pp. 1-121) is devoted to twenty- 
one new texts (2288-708), of which three (2288-90) a are cer- 
tainly, and one (2291) P Bitar two Aza 


from commentarics on Sa IV), 
peal ho (aaus probably a back, of Sa 


(probably Boo bibli 

(pr Book VIIT), four (2995-4) are certainly plik: 
ppho or Alcacus * » 2900-5 are more proba bly Alea 
than Sappho 2306-7 are front commentaries on Alcacus, and 
2708 is Acolic verses? .. . included here for the a of the 
relation it may have to 2294", The known pap rich Addenda 


{pp. 122-47) contain additions to known “plies Sappho, 
T—1291, 2081(¢), 2166{a) ; as F Alcan teas 

ao8r(d), 2166(6); 1294 and 1360, eet: a 176 

Inevitably, most of the fragments printed and il Mustrated are 


the tragically unintelligible débris of ache poems; 
but there are some of more than papyrological interest. 
2288 contains parts of the first twenty-one lines of Sa "5 
prayer to Aphrodite (4 1 App. = 1),! in which we (i) a 
stop after ypociow (v, 3), my (Vogt that the adjective is to be 
constructed with 4p only (Vo 10, ff muopo Alceo, 1952, 
P- 5), (1) support for F°.s spelling paiiioms" (v. 14}, and (tii) 
a strong hint that v. 19 19 began & Shy o oyny, in which case tilt 
(v. 18) is, as Lobel had already s deliberative sub- 
junctive, and tee probability tl yond’ rov (for od) is 
ENE Geemly nereasedd, sallp fe 2, secms to contain the 
word Sapte (LS* quote it first irom Polybius, but the 
adjective is Homeric), 2291 twice mentions a Polyanactid 
Pe not certain), cf. inc. fib. 40 (159), and col. i may contain 





parts of two poems (I cannot ma ane Poti metrically 
with 22-4). 2292 names two more "6 friends (Arche- 
anassa and Pleistodica) , making it less sonata that the Dica of 


: 21(5) (80) is identical with the Mnasidica of & 2a(a) (63). 
2294 seems to contain a list of first lines, with the utle Epi- 
thalamia ia and A priests note which Lobel reals 
Kop a Le, between 1 lines. If so, the book was 
cereal | ects Se al pom nga in clophoes (ibe 
Enatice o notation Ls OTL 
example, Sappho Book I) with the alphabetic notation, and 
that reve: alscntick vocal: crise) Xp » he. 19g0-+ ? 2295 fr. 1 con- 


* In all references to the fragments of 
the first gives Lobel's hangin Sage “aap 
Dichl, Anth. Py Grace. 1". 
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tains parts of Ale. 119 eederintirw but does not solve ag Surin ¢ about 
peiprie + 8 teh); 2 ls as the Acolic 
gi 2197 85 Sy pra) § a glows rp over (Al. 1897 1) : gt) 
again in an intercolumnar 
bers on fr, re: int 2 Fis Ste mentions Ph ¥ the 
Athenian general killed at Sigeum in sing a gi oiiear by eit by Pittacus 
(Strab, sau. . 599-600). The fememata in ithe commentary 2306 
col, ii, 14 (yaAa[) and 29 fhm[) suggest that 2297 fr. 5 con- 
tains further lines from the poem on the storm-t ship 
(87: 6A). 2300 was discused by Vogliano (op. cit.) ; it Tooke 
to me as if it were not merely * comparable with "Ay 26 [74] ", 
ai Lobel says, but actually an earlier part of the same poem, 
In 2301 fr. 1(6), 3 we have at last evidence for eiipe in Lesbian, 
2909 fr. 1 increases our knowledge of Alcacus’ mythological 
singe (the subject 1 i Pallas’ wrath against Locrian Ajax for the 
) and of his ai -aginer (Trea sSveisthnrer, trans- 
nied by Lobel * livid with "). 2906 col, i mentions one 
Mnemon, who provided a: bon to bring back the tyrant 
Mynilus. In 2307 Lobel has recognised praners from several 
known fragments, The addenda. ae of little obvious impor- 
tance, af ane from the convine provements to Sappho @ 5 
(27a) ; t that v. 8 might Peemapleted Tee [trond | prtov. 
Lo Bart 3 ™%, a8 the triple editorship indicates, follows the 
usual pattern; a section devoted to new clasical fragments 
(pp. 1-194; Nos. 2245-64, all edited by Mr. Lobel except for 
4. which Mr. Roberts has edited) is followed by sections 
devoted to Roman and Byzantine documents 1-63 Ne 
Or 


Nos, 2265-76) and to minor documents IPP 
2277-87), in both of which, Mr. Roberts tells us in his perence 
Miss Wegener did the lion's share of the editorial work, own 
part being * limited to rereading and occasionally revising . . 
naw in collaboration with Dr. Wegener, to settling on the final 
form which they should take", Then come two - of 
addenda by Mr, Lobel, of which p. 167 is devoted to additions 
and corrections to Nos, 2162, 2169, 2179, and 2212 (from Paris 
XVIN, XEX) and p, 168 rather titantly — anew fh 
ment to No. 661 (Callimachus, Epodes ; Piriffer’s pap. ans. 
The prinepal auth by Miss Wegener, complete the text. _ 
¢ prin au ors represcnit among the Literary papyn 
are rack jie (pp Nos, 2245-597) and Callimachus 
(pp. 69-107, 11 3-29; "Now 2258, 2261-4); en ah carey a 
{a note on the forms dpl- dprtl-foxpus), 2260 comes from a 
commentary on an unidentified (but not, I think, absolutely 
unidentifiable—see below) poctic text, and 2264 is ‘ascribed to 
the Acta Alexandrinerum, With this item, the enters regions 
with which [ am little acquainted, so that some brief motes on 
contents must suffice: a Patesanite prefect calls for help for tax- 
collectors (2265), an ex-procurator accused of extortion makes 
an affidavit (2267; a.n, 360), an imperial estate has been at- 
tacked (2268; late fifth century), an auction-sale has been held 
feaeat ; A.D. 269—partly in Latin), a temple has been repaired 
2272; second century), and there are four private Ictters 
(2273-6; third to si centuries), of which the ert 2274 15 
most interesting inguistically, for its spelli syntax 
(eB. al vairm acc. plural). Of the iherary panel: all those 
conceming imachus have been incorporated in Pfeiffer's 
edition (2258 = Pap. PEER anb1 = 14; 2262 = 20; 2765 = 
Sam need not be discussed here. I turn theresa ip ts 
Aeschyican =-§7) and the commentary (2260), 
ee may be less fay =f familia : 
Os, 2245 ped together as ‘ Acschylus various 
es ; Bing gl probably all) all) by the _ the same Band saa fs copied 
in 
Lobel sean Sioreation not all shi plays here represented 
must be by Aeschylus, but his attribution seems much the 


most likely. The most interesting and intelligible is ret 
fr. 1, a chorus from a Promethens (not the Loomenas, 

; he adviscs against further but the 
text seems to me satyric in spirit, and I that the play is 
the satyric of 472—in 2160 we cay have a frag- 
ment of the Glaucur Potmeus, from the same tetralogy). 2246 


ui nearly clueless, for all its extent; 2251, apparently a yoaeges 
by a woman for a victim of a treacherous host, might bel 
the Danaid tetralogy; aa ane anc 2255 * erg to be from fays 
of the Trojan cycle, 225 ' Aeschylus, varus 
plays"; it includes Sraehess ie for so Cains (ff. 1, frag- 
mentary), for ge Oedipus a: 2, tallying closely with the known 
hypothesis of the Septem), for a lay of the Danaid tet : sir 
q—ter below), for an unidenti tay (ir..4), and for a 
fetes (fr. 5, almost certainly Aesch sol as well as many verse 
fragments, of which the most interest is 4 from a dialogue 
in which Dike seems to be one of the 59 and 71 should 
be one * about Troy (the latter seobabiy | from a “Onrkow 
may coincide with a known fragment of Aescyhlus, 
2257 is another hypothesis, probably of 


tilocte Nt 
Arschy ties (50S) Moruen 


Finally. Nos. 2256 fr. 3 and 2260. The first dates the pro- 
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duction of the Danaid tetralogy after 470 (and most probably 
yy 7); and 1 believe that the first line should be restored 
eae yedquibou iv. 464/93 (see my note in CA wis. LT, 1955, 144). 
In any case we have a most remarkable confirmation of the 
view, long ago by Boeckh and K. O, Miller and revived 
by Nestle (in es ee review of Kranz, Stasimon; (Gnomon 10, 1934, 
4 ),2 that the Supplices is z late play. The commentary in 
ee chi with two matters: a remliary ant applied to 
Athena and the birth at Athena, fal rom the head of 
Zeus, There are several eee Philitas (extending 
fr. 23 Powell), from the omnis (new), from Euripides (new), 
from Callimachus (fr. 37 PY, partly new), out! Stesichorus 
fnew), and from I aa) agleee Professor Page's note in 
GR ns. III, 1953, 1-2) was therefore dactylic (or 
dactyloid)}, later than Stesichorus {éf. fr. 62 Bergk), and dealt 
at some length with Athena; it was by a major author, thought 
worthy ofbeing (Bh an claboratc commentary, in the manner 
of Aristarchus (for which see A. Severyns, Le cycle épique dans 
lécole d" Ari , 1928, Part 1), and I suggest very tentatively 
that we should a in it a part of Aristarchus’ own commentary 
on the iter seh Pindar fr. 15 Howra, 26 Turyn). 
In col. u or this Setorael Lobel restores vv. 7-10 as follows: 
me jvortAlay fy [ous | fed Jedoaias basta .] « pivny xa If you- | oo 1a 
érika. and comments * ement in such a way as 
to make the repetition explicable’. Lis there a repetition at 
all? It does not seem at all certain that the last surviving letter 
of vy. g must be e-; if o- could be read, H. Hom. XXVIII 6-8 
a less objectionable supplement : bEGhAfecton bo- | ~o)y 
wiv marl g[eiou- | «env ta Sorka. 


It remains only to add that the editing of these two volumes is 
as usual exem , and that the inten have brilliantly sup- 
ported the editors, 


Jj. A. Davao. 
Papyri Bononionses I (1-50). Editi « commentati da 0, 
Mosteveccmt, Milan: SocietA Editrice * Vita ¢ Pensiecro ' 
(for Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore), 1953. Pp. 


xii -+- 1 L. 
This doltectias shen + the University of 
ether with provisional 


Bologna, and a Pee nDsteay inventory, | 
readings of all the literary texts, was published by Montevecchi 


and G. B. Pighi in Aegyptus 27 (1947). In all, thirteen texts of 
exceptional Fane have already ‘been published in journals 
either by the p editor or of ogists: the thirty- 
seven remaining texts, all documentary, are here satay 
along with the texts aihedy published, cat dag have been revised 
m accordance with suggestions made privately or in periodicals 
by ee have studied ages 5 
nine literary texts range rom Homer's Iliad to Origen's 
pee including, infer alia, fragments of a Homeromanicion, of 
a xerdéfens in hexameters, of a scholastic manual containing a 
, of the Iliad, and of a Christian amulet. The last- 
i t, whose date is now amended to the ska 
ih cent » is interesting for its reference to S. Longinus t 
Wp venerated in the Coptic Church as in Eastern 
ly, but not hitherto mentioned in pepyni, 
50 far as is known, bet the most interesting, how 
the three fair-sized continuous fragments, originally Hiatt 
part of a roll and dated in the third or fourth century, which 
Ulustrate a genre already known to us from the two works, 
Térot immolnel and “Emorokipslo yopocripes, attributed re- 
spectively to Demetrius and to Libanius or his school, The 
categories defined in these works are in the present 
text further subdivided, and the fact that the text is bilingual in 


ured in ro | 





Greek and Latin—though it has not yet proved possible to 
ficforrase ehach a the eriamnal tonguc—provides another hint 
of the extent to which the: policy of the later Emperors 
found } amongst the better educated and more prosperous 
circles 's population. 


The Ptolemaic documents (10-14) are among the worst 
preseeved of th the whole collection, and their mutilated state 
reduces their 


ers value. From it (r), however, if 
epee da on q6) be correct, it may be possible to 
a much earlier date (2212-1 .c.) for the Jdiologus’ first 
appearance in Egypt than has hitherto been accepted. The 
oman and Byzantine documents (15-50) are more numerous, 
but again so fragmentary that the editor has been hard put to 
it in many cases even to classify their contents. A valuable 
iat ena (Bake dhe vf Reel- ir pry 
accompanied agen which has been prefaced by 
useful Saeaeaions ¢ on the Ppt tyertoeow, though re ore 
cee mi cen pet aged tangy reph ga easly a Ree 
the su t already in existence (see CAH X, 927.) and con- 


! I am indebted to Dr. M. H. A, L. H. van der Valk for this 
iio che bet fed ert tay Nae Means am ees work of A. 
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tributed by other than Italian scholars, Sumilarly, 25, a &xelov 
of ac. 185, would have benefited by a reference to 
the introduction to PMert. I, 6, with its full bibliography of 
recent discussions on this lype of document. 
The general impression given by this volume, then, is of a 
i ully and conscientiously carried out, Sig- 
norina Montevecchi has had to edit a collection of texts char- 
acterised rather by the difficulty of transcription, identification, 
supplementation than by the special interest of its contents, 
aad has clearly been handicapped in addition by the inaccessi- 
bility to her of much of the papyrological work done outside 
[taly im more recent years, in particular that published in 
foreign journals, This tendency to insularity is made more 
noticeable by her adherence to an editorial technique now 
largely outmoded, though in the general Italian tradition. For 
example, even texts which are complete or fairly complete 
remain untranslated; aids to the translation of si a words or 
phrases, like correction of scribal errors, are embeded 3 In the 
ootnotes, 80 that the lot of the general reader, eg. the historian 
or junst, left without translation or critical apparatus, is an 
unenviable one. On the other hand, some recent critics of 
modern English technique will rejoice to find that some of the 
notes seem to cater for them rather than for the papyrologist, 
containing as they do matter already well-known to the latter 
as a part of the elements of his trade (see, ¢.g., the notes on 


aondpapa and iiog Adyos on p. 49, on gands and ypaplov on 


78.) 

Pi A ey minor corrigenda may usefully be noted. FP. xi: the 
date of final publication va £ TT was 1939, and the name of 
the joint ¢ Hor of . C.J. Kraemer: p. 2, 2, for ‘ un- 
know’ read * unknown ' 1, col. I, ao, read * évéuer’: 
Pp. 32, after para. 5 oF Intvodiciicin insert (1); pi. 56, 6n,, read 

: ; P.59, t-2n,, read * Teppmnns" and, 5. f.,¢ tte: p. 66, 
col. 1,7 te, for A.D. 132 as the terminating date of the © prefecture 
of T. Flavius Titianus read * AD. 133 (texte Stem, Prafedkien, 
65 ff.): 72, 20-1 n., reac “ xeipoypapoy”; p. 74, 6 n., read 
Liddell I-Scott * And might not é8yyo" just posubly ace 
objeow in 20, 17; 20? Unfortunately there are no fascimiles 
to assist or encourage further reconstruction of the texts. 

B, RK. Rees, 


A Minoan Linear B Index. By Exmerr L. Benxert, Jr. 
fe; xxiv +119. New Haven: Yale University Pres 
Geotircy Cumberlege), 1953. 123. Ga, 
we Ghcis sa Wood Structure in Minoan Linear B. fy 
ANE EviaseTH Hente, Pp. v + 185. Doctoral disser- 
tation, Columbia University. New York, 19 
Here are two further American publications i int he analytical 
tradition initiated by the late / ice E. Kober in 1949-50, 
thanks to which the study of the * Minoan” documents from 
Knossos and Pylos can at last be approached as a disciplined 
and hopeful Both are reference works designed primarily 
for the use of other decipherers; neither is prejudiced by a 
detailed attempt to extract word meanings or sign values, — 
Bennett was entrusted by Professor Blegen with the task of 
classifying and analysing (from photographs) the 600 tablets 
found at Pylos in 1939; the first results of this study are locked 
in an unpublished doctoral dissertation for the University of 
Cincinnati, The Minoan Linear Script from Pylor (1947). st 
the publication in transcription of Thr Pylos Tablets (1951), he 
re-examined the Knossos originals in the Herakleion museum, 
checking Evans’ transcriptions and copying uncatalogued 
fragments: only apart of these Pe ati could be incorporated 
i the second volume of Scripta Minoa (ed. Sir John Myres, 


Toot Bennett has now combined his Pylos word-list with 
his corrected Knossos readings in this combined Index, justified 
by the clear identity in script and language between the two 
scri|es, Its great useful is not reduced by the fact that it is 
already re incomplete by the discovery of 300 new tab- 
lets at Pylos and of thirty-cight at Mycenar during 1952-53, 
and by the renewed opportunity of checking the originals of the 
1939 tablets. 

e syllabic words are listed in a ae pad onder different from 
Myres’ and based on a more complete differentiation of the 
ah The classification of the talk according to their com- 

bg er pt 8 Sicting t to the Knossos numeration, and the 
possibilities of completing fragmentary sign-groups are indicated. 
A second incex lists the words i peta gc a invaluable for 
the study of inflection; a third records the varied occurrences 
of each commodity 

Miss Henle argues: kom a historical considerations which have 
lately | ea eee that the Linear B tablets owsht to be 
written in G The purpose of her study is to compare the 
frequency and distribution of the Linear B syllabic signs with 
the syllabic frequencies counted in samples of Homeric Greck 

Although this comparison docs not lead to any workable system 
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of sound values, the data which an objective analysis reveals 
both in Linear B and in Greek are useful, and the experiment 
is an interesting example of a necessary method, [ts negative 
results may well be due, as she herself admits, to uncertainties 
and to errors of judgment in — cect ale and how 
to analyse, in manipulating result, and in 
astesiing whether the things which are bene compared are in 
fact comparable. 
In the Linear B material, for instance, a number of four-sign 
men’s names are evidently compounds of two equal halves, and 
a frequency count will reveal that certain syllables have pre- 
ferences of aversions to one or other of the four positions; but 
to design a nm ) to extract these preferences 
throughout the whole ‘material may lead to meaningless re- 
sults when applied to words which probably do not have this 
compound structure, and to embarrassment in manipulating 
three- and five-sign words. 
There is ample evidence, in the Index, of words which clearly 
have added terminations, But shall we assume, for the pur- 
of a statistical count, that these are formative clements 
creating distinct words adjectives, diminutives, etc.)? Or 
different case-endings of the same word? added enclitics 
which are not really part of the word at all? There is an evi- 


dent Dy paanateire a mechanical analysis of differing 
forms will the syntax of the contexts in which 
they Heian 


And what rules are we to assume for the ms 
of Greek words? Did the scribes, as in the ¢ seine sot aiebace 
have to show the entire comonant outline with open syllables, 
so that wippos ‘ boy" would reappear as fo-ro-wwe-se? Or did 
they (as Miss Henle somewhat unconvincingly argues) admit 
y gehedre syllables and * broken * vowels to the pattern, 

spelling to for-te-ar? Or were they, as the reviewer has 

ed, restricted to the aye osyiLabic * Ao" =e" 2 

f Linear B really contains G at what stage of develop- 

ment shall we expect to find it in the fifteenth century ? se 

disappeared, so that the genitive "Ered; m 

appear as "Zerpockipeoos (Henle: Ste-r00-el-toes-os) ? HE sar 

not yet become -oi-; and do the labio-velars still have a separate 
identity? 

Fi , what kind of Greck subject-matter shall we compare 
with the Linear B Index? In default of Homeric shopping- 
lists, shall we take random samples of epic running text; and 
how far shall we tinker with their dialect and with their metri- 
cally conditioned forms? And if we confine ourselves to lists 
of men's names, must these all be in the nominative? These are 
problems which must continually face all those who have been 
attempting a similar attack on the script. 

Micwag. Vetere. 


Le Ptlene que : Easel sur une langues indo-suroptenne 
théque du Muséon, vol. 29). 
A. J. VAN WINDEKENS. Pp. xii+- 179. Louvain; 

Institut Orientaliste, 1952. Price not stated. 

This is an examination somnie elements in the Greek voca- 
bulary, with a view to esta them as survivals of a pre- 
hellenic, but TE, language, called for convenience Pelasgian, 
A much ‘smaller number of survivals is also fi found in Latin, In 


ri sections van Windekens treats of the Sormatio, aad. fovabes inate 


then the noun format 

longest section, the itiaec gongs ranged in i¢ order. 

There follow a short pasage of pas rmersacadiee! an 

index of all words studied. In the vocabulary there are listed 

meplcigers crates bese ibtiieeth con ys ecient sat: 

14 Latin; in hon are 48 place names and 9 per- 
names, 

The term Pelargien bas been used in 8 linguistic sense beites 
important studies on the 
‘langu rc and of its speakers. it 

: much to 
In Kre sd Version 
Glotta xxx, 1 , 214), Pelasgian was an offahoot of * inclo- 
eo) niet. ch collateral to uridg. Hon sate’ 
other hand, ilis a fully IE i dated oe Berend eee 
are supposed to have sett! in an area between western Asia 
Minor and North Italy, but most densely in Greece. 

The whole field of prehellenic Zpesaal Beans is stall - 
Liassy Bench ee CEE CoE Pek SOLE Pee But the very 
method here employed must cause serious doubts, since it con- 
sists in selecting a number of words of varied formation and 
meaning from vast range of the Greck which 


favourable the hypothesis, Reh igriceest t of 
seem fav to while leaving ou 
pie | others, evidence cannot 


consideration all oth Hence unfavourable 
come into court at all. This is a very different matter from 
all their obstinate 


handling actual texts of a | full of 
rdian, or Etruscan). Further, no 
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ae and prehistory (unlike Kretschmer, who secs this as a 
vital need), 

Van Windekens’ hypothesis and its working-ou 
ing and ingenious, but few may feel inclined to ace 
as we have no Pelasgian texts, The whole weight 
the argument falls on the collection of proposed 
and ey could not be regarded as secure 


SP cial interest attaches to the suffix -- in common n 

‘ike names (-v6- in Asia Minor), Van Windekens 
cxplayeh thie (ea he ales docs ath -9c~, =TT-) 25 
Sie emer ae 
- (IE *t) ts an enlargement of a nasal stern (J 
-v6- in Asia Minor, where it corresponds to -v-, 
dialectal variation in but in other cases show 
descend from IE *-md-, It is indeed possible to point to rare 
cases in JE of -f- added to a nasal stem, But it is surely signi- 
ficant that -v6- and -vi-are found almost exclusively in two types 
of noun, place names and names of plants especially ake? a 
a southern }. . The thilities are t invadi E- 
spcakers, Lente or Hellenic, cither (1) borrow he 
words from aie les, not speaking IE, or arf) 
coined them on arrival in areca, Wan Windekens, and 
judge Kretschmer . choose alternative (2) but it is hare tice 
wie the newly-coined sulhix should have been used just for 
nouns of the ty mentioned, both calculated to suggest 
foreign loan wo nol more generally, 

dodyavfos is analysed a 3, 32, 42) as *okwamen-t- (where 
all but af- is suffixal ‘): kt. apman- “stone ’, Gk. dxpow ‘anvil’, 
The connexion of meaning “ bath" is not readily apparent. 
Still less clear is ‘the phonetic relation with odes. Another 
example of ent in suffixes is | in “AGiwn, where 
-* is taken as an co t of *afd- ‘mother’. But again 
the evidence of place ames (ef. Munctwr)) seems our safest guide, 
and to point to non-[E origin. f 

eg of the etymologies, agers = alae dae pada eee 

here] panty with bret * - 
cn with IE* (s)ger- * cut "—if this were ace Sais. iben 
ypoeos could have the same source as , On the semantic 
of which see also Palmer, Trans. Phil. Saoc., 195% P. Se oa 
But then we might ask, Why two related words f or * time * 
A. C, Moonnovse, 


t are interest- 
tit so long 
supporting 


rologies, 
abi an for the 









Griechische Grammatik, II (Syntax und syntak- 


crit + 914. Ill (Register 
Pp. xxiii + 992. Munich ‘CH 


DM. 54 and 36. 
Eduard Schv : accepted the task of rewriting the Greek 
pc fA for | filler’s Handbuch in 1gat, The first part 
in 1934, and the first volume was completed in 1 

rite G ihe: caine is death in 1943 the volume on “apa 
reached its final shape apart from a few easily filled lacunae. 
The world of scholarship is once again Sap indebted to 
Alsen) Albert Debrunner, who completed text and saw 
the t volume through the press, 
book has the dprq proper to its kind: documentation 
overwhelmingly complete and an authoritative summary of the 
syntactical Acts sack have emerged from the labours of 
scholars. While it would ioctl cota to point to minutiae 
which the author has over ignored, let it be said that 


the completion of work is a landmark in the 
history of classical sedoley. 4 rom it future research will take 
its start. 


It is im the third requirement we make of such a work—the 
indication of unexplored territory and the | of future 
jon—that the book suffers the del 


of its virtues. 
Yet much remains to be done, For instance, the doctrine of 
the verbal aspects contains much that is ling. Of the 
‘infective 5. writes: et den Verbal- 


“der infcktive phe 
inbalt ohne das Moment der Vollendung, cinen Zustand ab 
rane pc einen V‘ ; 
noch gesc verlaufend, caer in- 
Bec goer teils stativ, teils a bezecichnet im 
den en Zustand und den 





| Aspeke, 
| cines Ereignisses ist (griech. tiene ist 
ere ae a ae verschieden 
von dem durch éretejomn cen) *. In other words, 
the * samc designates, ce, tnler alia, a sate, (<ustend), The 
* belongs to the ‘ infeet aithough it designates a 
Jestand which is the result of the consective This I find quite 
uni 
A concrete example ma Serve to test the adequacy 
valent doctrine. ie friends of Socrates, hearing Saab the 
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Salaminian galley has arrived in port, assemble outside the 
mon. The warder comes out and invites them to enter, 
We went in and found Socrates just released from his chains.” 

The verb translated ‘ found" is » Pires, where the pre- 

fix has its * confective " function, this verb meaning variously 

‘overtake’, ‘seize’, and the like. For many years I have asked 

colleagues what tense they would use for * found" in the above 

sentence, and the answer has invariably been ‘ aorist’. Plato 
ate more Bd “pscheg The action is aa and ene 
refers to this act of finding, surprising, discovering. The in- 

fective does not here describe the state, and there is hardly a 
Verlanf in ‘ clapping one’s eyes on". The explanation I tenta- 

tively put forward is that whereas the aorist refers to the verbal 

event globally and colourlessly as a unit of history regardless of 
its objective duration, the infective brings us face to face with 
the scene, it is the * news-reel" aspect, the * eye-witness ' aspect; 
fet us call it‘ the autoptic’. Now one and the same event may 
be merely re as an item of history or vividly brought 
before the eyes. In the Platonic passage in question (Phardo 
59 ¢ ff.) the scene is set with aorists cvwdiiynem . . . EA ABouew 


TpoTipoy wapsee feos dv crop akedon. Then the * mews-reel" is 
set going: be\evev dds dodva dloveres word ov... The 
effect may be rendered clumsily ‘there he was telling us to 
come in and there we were finding him’. The same distinction 
i secn in other passages discussed by Schwyzer. Thus the 
yopel mice of A 482 is the record of a death and hardly to be 
construed “schlug im Fall auf den Boden auf’. Aga this the 
Tritrrow Epaze of M 156 8 embedded in a vivid battle description 
rich in * autoptic” imperfects: tpérygorro... BaAAow. .. fdow. .. 
eure. Much the same is true of Xen. fell. 1. 6. 15 £, where 
the pursuit of Conon similarly is given im 1a the use 
of ‘autoptics*: ice... lguyt....sxrogeyyn (where xoto- 
presses the end point of the fleeing : it is completive-autoptic). 

ne treatment of the infinitive, too, I in some is 
unsatisfying, particularly in its attempts to force infinitival 
Wage Into case com nis, Scholars are far from tunani- 
mity in the morphological analysis of these forms (see Chan- 
traine, Gram. kom, II, 300). S. finds a locative in BA 8 tow 
‘erschrittausimgehen*. Dt might more plausibly be regarded 
a3 an instance of an archaic IE wsage—the internal accusative 
essing the verbal content (type aetatem civere). 5. himself 
points out that in other la we find such infnitives ety- 
mologically identical with the governing finite verb. In other 
words, such usages are traceable to the ancient ‘ cognate 
accusative", and Homer's phrase means no more than ‘he 


went his way", | | 

A recent sitar ed the Semitic verb (Thacker, The Semitic 
Verb) may give the clue also to Indo-European dev ents, 
The infinitives have emerged from verb-nouns which were 
proor to the distinction between noun and verb in the IE 
system. Such noun-verbs of ancient morphological structure 
(typically ti stems) are found embedded in various positions 






in the verbal morphology of IE languages: for instance, the 
r-impersonal of Italo-Celtic is mothing more than an old verb- 
moun: ‘a fight!" In Latin this type is combined with the 


old non-transitive to produce the t pen Verb-nouns 
IN -£ appear as preterites in Hittite Tocharian and form the 
dase of Greek infinitives in -w {-1s-en). Such verb-nouns may 
also be uttered peremptorily: hence the so-called imperatival 
infinitives, Sed Aare hoctenus | , | 

In the absence of an index the first volume, owing to the 
novel arrangement of the material, has remained an impene- 
trable jungle to the c ecialist, and even alter fourteen years 
of use I still found references a lengthy business. Warm thanks 
are due to Schwyzer’s pupil Profesor D. J. acas for 
shouldering this exacting task. The index is divided into: 
(t) Greek words, suffines, and sounds; (2) words, suffixes, and 
sounds Erase aes languages; and (3) oa apa! For iratacre 
purposes the page is divided into eight parts, and a ruled guide 
4 provided to marrow the aid oe search. A few months’ 
intensive use testify to the accuracy of the entries, The only 
error I have found is in the addenda hid’ mamas p. XIV col, 1 
8th 1. from bottom read * IT 89%" for ‘ IT 885", 

It remains to add that this is a fitting monument to a 
great scholar, 





L. R. Patwen. 
Ancient History from Prehistoric Times to the Death 
of Justinian. By C. A. Rosmson, Jr. Pp. xxiv + 736, 
198 text figs. + 43 maps and diagrams. New York: 
Macmillan, 1951. 454. : ; 
The author, Professor of Classics at Brown University, is 
chiefly known for his revised version of Botsford's Hellenic 
Aistory; he has also written Alexander the Great and numerous 
articles. The present work is a compact manual apparently 
designed for students without knowledge of the sources, Much 
VOL. LXXIV. 


209 
can be said in its favour, The plan is straightforward, the 
"else gringo just, the style brief, clear, and businesslike, and the 
Pook in general pleasing to read. Though scholarly contro- 
versies do not obtrude themselves (there are practically no 
footnotes), Robinson nearly always gives the up-to-date view, 
and if his ay Pa have an appearance of dogmatism (a 
feature of the Hellemic History criticised by Ehrenberg in JAS 
LEX, 296 f.}, he reasonably claims in his preface a right to 
dispense with repeated expressions of probability. The photo- 
gra are excellent (not so the maps, except those borrov 
rom CAAT), 

Although, however, this is an attractive book and will un- 
doubtedly be useful as an introduction to the subject, it does lie 
open to serious criticism, R. does not give the impression of 
having worked closely enough with the evidence and with 
modern works on the evidence. It would not now be realistic, 
if it ever was, to demand that the writer of a general histor 
should be an authority on every period and aspect of his sub- 
ject; but be should surely be familiar with the controversies 

hind the views he adopts, and should restate these views in 
his own language, so that what he offers is an original work, 
stamped everywhere with the impress of a single mind. In R., 
on the contery, one scems to be reading the opinions of a series 
of experts, This impression is not without concrete support. 

R. acknowledges in his preface the permission of A, H, M. 
Jones * to draw upon his remarks on the economic en Pray 
ofthe Roman Empire in jownal of Roman Studies XX XVIII '. 
These remarks a pear, in fact, in a review (pp, 149 f. of that 
issue) of Walbank 5 Decline of the Roman Empire in the West, in 
which Jones alternately presents Walbank's arguments and 
comments on them, Some three-quarters of the actual words 
of Jones’ first five paragraphs appear without quotation marks, 

with very slight alteration, on pp. 609 I. of R.—whose 
contnbution is limited to tidying-up expressions (* But this 
analysis must not be pressed too for’; * Once again, it would be easy 
lo exaggerate ©) transforming the exegesis-comment pattern of 
the review into the semblance of an iment developed by a 
single mind. Whatever we may say of a convention allowing 
the virtual quotation of long 3 without more acknow- 
ledgment than this, surely a historian should present his con- 
clusions in his own words rather than in those of others, how- 
ever felicitous—particularly when the controversy is im- 
tant? That RK. takes the matter further (pp. 610-12) makes 
ithe difference, for here he seems to be aie based on Wal- 
bank himself. 

R. makes other acknowledgments in his preface which the 
reviewer has not followed up. He has, however, detected some 
minor instances of verbal dependance: ¢.g. on pp. 41, 100 £., 
roq, 349 (ef CAA! +43, I] 59, 61, 44, VI 496). 

The following is a selection of errors of fact: Chios was part 
of Acolis (p. 194); Argolis ts the name of a State (154); 
copper was a mew word c. 500 mc. (167); * otparnyds 
Eixaroy ainds " applied to Pericles, is equivalent to * otparnyds 
avroxpatup " (1997) and means * general with absolute power" 
(243); ‘Munychia' comprises the whole promontory of 
Piracus (214); Pericles was supreme at Athens after Cimon's 
death (230), and * almost continuously general from 461 to 
429 (only twice before 450, so far as we know) (225); Athenian 
expeditionary forces consisted essentially of the nincteen- and 
iis oe (226"); the 13,000 Athenian hoplites in 431 
included those on garrison duty (237); the Roman kings were 
elected from a royal family (449); a tridumus plebis could veto 
the veto of his colleague (494); there were only eight first 
consuls of their family between 200 and 146 (so, to be sure, 
Frank in CAH VIII 3°53 in fact eighteen, ignoring branches 
of gentes) (495); the SC *‘ ultimum” dates froma. the Second 
Punic War (7) § (Cacsar was tribune and censor (590): it was 
a novelty of the Julian year that it began on 1 January (531). 
A number of mistakes in a general history are inevitable and 
do not render it useless; but mistakes of the kind listed com- 
bine here with the evidence of verbal dependence on other 
writers to give an impression of superficiality, 

A disappointing feature of the —to turn to less central 
cniticem—is the failure (a common onc) to give realistic modern 
equivalents for ancient money, The amount of precious metal 
in the coins is quite irrelevant, particularly now that m 
consists of paper or cheap metal. For R. to say (p. 226) that 
the drachma carned daily by the Athenian councillor represents 
18 American cents gives a misleading impression of the standards 
of living in ancient Athens, Simple as were the Athenian’s 
daily needs, they could not have been met with that. Nor was 
this the lowest wage. And R."s arithmetic is wrong. His 
talent should sag $1080, not $1200 (215), and a daric, at 
to drachmas, $3.60, not $9.50 (187). Roman moncy is 
similarly misrepresented (469, 542), 

The Bibliography contains only * some of the books" that R. 
has * found most useful" (p, viii), and one should not therefore 


P 
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that it makes no mention of Athenian Tribute Lists, 
Atthes, Busolt’s vee History vse tg (7 Beloch'’s is included), 
Jones and Ehren or JES, Asa guide to 
study it will undou redly be useful to the type of reader for 
whom the book is intended Seay eae is Sorry not to sec Bury’s 
History of Greece, Warde Fowler's Ci Grote’s Plato, Head- 
lam's Election by Lot, G Grcnidne’s Renan Public Life, or’ Mori- 
gliano’s Claudius). 
There are few misprints—though a particularly unfortunate 


one OCCUrs On Pp. 221. 
nf T. J. Capowux. 


Geographical History in Greek Lands. By Jonn L. 
Myres. Pp. x + 941, pll. 12. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


There ace sellececd here, as a tribute to mark Sir John's 
eighty-second birthday, a dozen papers written by him for 
various occasions from 1910 onwards (three are safe sii 
the Oxford seg lecture on Greek Lands and the 


and others on Value of Ancient History and The Geographical 
rag com and Roman Culture), All are reprinted * with very 
but with some brief references to more recent 





Rie ae omission or curtailment of ted topics", The 
title of the book i explained as follows: * “The ph ase * Historical 
raphy” has been familiar, since the work of E. A. Freeman 
and H. B. ‘George, both to historians and to g rs. t 
there is a pendent group of studies which might be better des- 
cribed as “ Geographical History”; for sometimes it is the 
geograp features which invite historical commen 
rather than the historical events which invite geographic: 
The term med is movel, and it does not seem to | 
examination in this (o r any) sense, but we know the kind of 
intimately blended with geography, that is meant. 
. Mm alt historical problems both elements are there—the human 
decision, and the physical, non-human situation,” * All human 
history is regional history, ‘and loses its value and meaning when 
its geographical aspect is overlooked ©. *We must regard this 
civilization [of Greece and Rome] as representing a mature and 
highly successful attempt to tee tel! under eh cage yar} con- 
ditions,’ Sir John has insisted on the freshening and peng 
and ¢ of the study and teaching of ancient her these 
such a way of looking at things. If, re-read pes tires Dr eae 
cays stem sometimes to protest too much, it is largel Bisse 
they have nS Cae substantially won their case. He admits 





at 





already in 1 (Ancient Geography tn Modern Feduscat ion | that * this 
kind of caiagtion between historical and ical studies 
is more widely valued and than ly’, and in a 


note of 1 1 that machi bees been | dowd stuce 1928, though 
Fetal iat a geographical crime, have just cost Great 
Britain thirty million pounds *. 
Naturally much is said on the Mediterranean climate sp 
vegetation. The land is often thin-soiled scrub-land 
i, ‘the chief cause of the surprising smaliness and dis 
continuity of all scopd se by oar gre pete Tt is startling 
to hear that ‘in modem ¥ a generation 
about one child out of three survived bo atts Say tySe birthed 
This is from the most stri sa fhcanat Causes of Rise 
and Fall in the Population of the Writ (Eugenes 
1915). * Philosophers wanted to spt “armel quality, 
and recommended cugenics tempered with infant while 
politicians ‘remitted a stat a national crusade to exploit the Persian 
pire, ... Alexander's conquests more than realized the hopes 
sffocreiceand the crusading" school’. Yet we hear presently 
of ' the Hellenistic world with its industrial slavery, its secluded 
womanhood, its limited farnilies, and its pretext of high living 
to excuse a low birth-rate ". 


supplemented by another on The 
Creek Cut Tt is ; 
pees PPT at least partly because of a rainf 

for Greeks. "Rain had & lot to do with the Leigesiton ven 
ssa hat pace lap iaapraasee the rain had found out the 


weak ae in the sd apr Anes 7 popular instinct was to 


get At Megalopolis the 
TThersileicn had a'Toot? “Wasced by cece Arcadians ", adds 
a foot-note, * T panpect it was este in conor schice than'one’. 
The Afarmara Region (pp. 224-56) is a long and discursive 
retrospect . . . of the natural hist Oey, spon ducoitran pinch trot 
of a peculiar and eventually im f * History 
would have been very different, ao mara opened 
into the deep deep Argean through the Bulair isthmus, instead of 


cal gis ae ed te e537 7) 

even more claborate, The D (pp. 271 | 
Here are a few more ter manner. 

Balkan lands there is stil a rich harvest and high 

for anyone who will work out the ethnography of cherry 
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brandy.” * ‘The solid gaims [of the Crusades] were Famagusta 








and Rhodes ...; the great were not Acre or Jerusa- 
lem, but Antioch and Alexandria retained in alien hands, as 
Alalia and the Ciny river had been in the sixth century s.c." 
* Miletus... pithy na tree MA yond that 
Lacus Superior . SS ae Ae eee 
land fertility. ? "* What i not yé ge jel all almost 
unbroken 1 of Crete in the flienistic Age.” 
I have refused elsewhere Seioeett af Ancient -Ceogrebin, 194 1948; 
p. 23) to believe in * Pian ON 
ise primitive antici mn of tl 
auriferous st lichis *. 


accept (ibid. P. 57 and 
55, note 1) the usual story that Euxine * Tr Ee Tai Ge aod 
uck from * Axine ‘—even if * Axine" was a geested by some 
native name sounding like it, The theory of important cli- 
matic in cone times — tephra contin 
certain that ‘ a gen hardening of the physical conditions 
goes far to explain the decline of the Roman Empire? 

The book ends with a bibliography of thirty pages, 
as far back as rq. 





Jj. O. THoasox, 
University al Journal. Vol. 
IIT, No. = 1952, eoep. 
The Uninersit i Birmingham Historical needs no com- 
mendation. resent review will deal exclusively with 


Mr. R. F, Willetts’ The, present revi * Historical Importance of the 
Laws *, 

The author begins with a brief archaeological introduction, 
followed by a summary of the main provisions of the code: in 
oN next two sections he mare of which is Lanes dered mis- 

e ylc ") We are given @ cscrip- 
Sn ora itera law in » and an account of the judicial 
Seacodine i described implied i in the Code, The remainder 
of the article is maimly a description society: for this, 
mie of the sources are literary, and the Code “iaberitance, and 
in connexion with the laws of adoption anc i areaeaiat 
er regan beer of fines for offences 


article is pleasantly written and produced, tha 


one 

presunabl misplaced comma in line IS of} es the 
a san Or cacnaticad nied tne ocaus a Se ened. 
Greck words Occaifcing tn the text are ceeuei erated (us the fick: 
notes where some lengthy quotations rrp dondeiaigs 
al 13 


the original) ; this san admirable practice 
not quite consistent—Pyla, p- 114, but =e p. 108; the 
digamma is rendered as a capital ' p. 117, and there can be no 
justification for perioici, p. 118. 

In the subject-matter, the influence of Profesor Thomson 

is, naturally, perceptible: and the author has clearly been im- 

A. 5. Diamond's Primitice Law, which he expounds 
in his eed and fourth sections. The latter author, like 
Spengler and Sorokin, seems to have tabulated the various 
etna social development, and maintains that early 
and late codes are entirely secular, while the Middle C ex have 
been tinkered with by priests. Unfortunately it is not made 
quite clear how the early, ee and late pian, Bo mentioned on 
p. 105 fit into the framework of primitive and mature law men- 
on p. 106; but it scems to be implied that the Gort 
Code, like the Code of Hammurabi, is purely laic. a 
author does not mention the curious interjection ‘ ‘Thiol! ° 
the beginning of the code: it would be interesting to know how 
much, or bow little, reli influence it implies. 

In ‘the description “eourt procedure, eaclam’s views 
(JHS XII, * The Procedure of the Gortyn Inscription ') are 
accepted in toto. Mr. Willetts does not mention the peculiarity 
of the comparative form Horki ancl is too ready 
Lo Reinecke —— rejection of Dareste— lier- 

gg agried y¥ reasonable suggestion that the word 

ies fools than Horkos of the sa diescribed ad Horkitteros 

will be given greates weight: ler and Ziebarth, in a work 

not mentioned in the admittedly pa ania the render the 

word as ‘ naher zum Eid". A more important omission deals 

with debt-slavery: the word ‘nenicaménon’ is rendered 
‘condemned for debt", and Sere: Sane senebon of the 


ay a it may simply mean ‘after losing an appeal for li- 
¥ t is true t lead authonty renders 
the word as * a debtor ng English authority tender 


judged 
reuibie ba int retation, and hardly 
deserves 10 be called *j important tentaad eiieten * for Cretan 
c 
Of the testamentary clauses (most of which seem enlightened 
and humane) the most remarkable, perhaps, is the clause which 
states that, when a landowning family cs extinct, i 


automaticall h presumabl 
ey aber chan la word which Mr. ore fat wisly ches 
an CILZens proper: necdamodeis, perhaps, 
hypomeiones, though such a catastrophe could could 


never omens 
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lin Sparta. The author seems to agree with Secbohm, 
that serfdom was a result of foreign conquest. This view was, 
of course, official in Sparta (and similar views were held, both 
by co by revolutionaries, in seventeenth-century 
England); but it was not universally held in antiquity, and 
has been hotly contested today, ‘The Turkish—Cretan parallel 


quoted in note 109 is significantly inexact; the liberated serfs 





mentioned there descend, not from enslaved natives, but from 
immigrant protégés of the local derebey—ciearly apetairoi 


rather than Foikees. 
With the sliding scale of penalties we are in a far harsher 
world: a world more like the Anglo-Saxon system with its 


varying cris, whose existence im other respects 
scems tolerable, and certainly compared well with that of the 
helot (though Aristotle attributes their passivity to the solidarity 


of therr masters rather than to their own contentment) have 
only one-fortieth the recompense that free men have: and for 
olfences against their own order they pay double the fine that 
free men pay. Even the Apetairos has four times the value of 
the serf, Mr. Willetts might, perhaps, have explained the rela- 
tion of the stater to the drachma: it is not entirely self-evident. 
But hes descriptions of the class system are valid; the con- 
nexion of tribe with class is rather less clearly established. On 
i 10, it & hinted that Xenophon's use of the word Syskenion 

a Spartan syssition is ne of a nomadic period ten 
Spartans ‘presumably once lived in tents together", 
though it is doubtful whether Skéne really means Tent, and in 

ny case it i immediately made clear, on the evidence of 
Aristotle, that the word Syskénion is neither ancient nor 
characteristically Spartan, 

The article fades: * We can therefore understand why 
Cretan institutions continued to be highly regarded by the 
supporters of aristocracy.” Since we have long known, from 
the literary evidence, that Cretan society was extremely aristo- 
cratic, that feat of understanding is fairly simple; but, apart 
from the scale of punishments, the Gortyn Code has not really 
helped us very much in this matter, Where it has helped us is, 
that it has shown that Crete, unlike Sparta, was not a mere 
barrack-state; it was far more like the involved semi-feudal 
F of the Bourbons, It is also interesting to note that, 
whereas Cretan states seem to have been engaged in almost 

it 


continuous wars, Sparta, with its far more military structure, 
did usually, as Preston Epps and Cavaignac have shown, 
manage to avoid them, 


apparerit oversights and omissions are 
“te ihe inevitable conciseness of the article, and will 
be more fully dealt with when the author brings out a completed 
study of the Code. This may be cagerly awaited: studies of 
the Code, in rity Fh are not easily available to the average 
si Bi ina Ks letts’ viewpoint, while bar, be uni- 
versally a » 8 one which may help to ight on some 
still unsolved questions, i 
H, W, Stvupes, 


Horoi. Studies in Mortgage, Real Security, and 
Land Tenure in Ancient Athens. By Joun V. A. Fixe. 
atere: Supplement TX.) i+ a18, 7 pill. 

5 






thens: American School of Classical Studies, 1951. 
7-50. 

Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, 500-200 

B.C. The Horos-Inscriptions. By Moses I. Fineay. 

- XH ++ 999. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 

e358, nd. (195). 33-50, : | 

the: have a wider interest and importance as 

ing of Athenian society than 


: y ill cut and difficult to read and unenlightening in them- 
all but twenty or so from Attica, the remainder from Aegean 
islands under Athenian control (Lemnos, Skryos) or Athenian 
horoi or ‘Inscriptions; their function, however, was not, 
OF not merely, to mark a boundary but to indicate that the land 
or building on which they were placed was encumbered in some 
way (though a very few may have publicised a straightforward 
fale). Fine and others sometimes call them mortgage stones, 


Fine was asked in 1942 to c it thie unpublished stones of 
this class from the Athenian Agora, In Chapter I of his book 
he has published with precision and clarity not only these but 
also three more found since, two icons lished without 
other sites in Athens. here are excellent photographs of all 
rly In Chapter II, in order to provide * a corpus of 
all the horos mortgage stones", he reprints all previously pub- 


2iItT 
lished texts other than those in JG IT" or XIT, to which he merely 

references. In Chapters III-VII he investigates very 
a the form and function of these inscriptions and the nature 
of the contracts to which they refer. This involves him in an 
cxamination of all the passages in lexicogra and above all 
in Isaios and the private speeches of the Demosthenic corpus 
which refer to such contracts and in a discussion of the views of 
previous commentators, especially on points of law, Finley, 
on the other hand, in preparing a pees work in several 
volumes on “business practices in the Greek cities", decided 
that he must undertake first a full examination of security, ‘ the 
external link between land, the basic form of wealth in the 
Greek economy, and credit’, and this, his first volume, is a 
study of Athenian conceptions and practices in the field of real 
security, for which the horos-inscriptions provide the chief 
documentary evidence, slight and ambiguous though it is, 
especially for his purposes; he deals also, of course, with the 
literary evidence (rightly noting, however, that the statements 
of the orators are often deliberately vague and misleading). 
His approach is thus avowedly that of an economic rather than 
a legal historian, though his notes (often sharply critical) reveal 
an See oe se: pc eta paste ct In two 
appendices be reprints a shed texts; the second, 
added after the publication of Fine's book when his had gone 
to press, contains the texts published by Fine which ‘ were not 
available’ to him, These appendices are not intended for 
cpigraphical specialists, to whom his book as a whole has little 
to offer, but others may find it useful to have all the texts 
gathered together in one place, especially as he has relegated to 
the rehiearivemtagh commentary all doubtful restorations, 

t 


Since during this century remarkably little has been pub 
lished in England or America on the private law (as distinct 


from the legal procedure) of the Greck city states or on the 
economic activitees of their citizens, and since in particular the 
growing body of epigraphical evidence has received little atten- 
thon, it an unfortunate coincidence that two American scholars 
should have reached the point of publishing detailed studies of 
the same class of evidence seemingly without having become 
aware of one another's work, Although their ways of approach 
are so different that their books are largely complementary, 
there are points on which cach could with advantage have 
studied the other's arguments; and it will cause much incon- 
venience that cach has applied a new system of numeration to 
all the horos texts that he prints. | 

It is agreed that none of the horos stones is later than the 
middle of the second century a.c. To account for this, Fine, 
in examining in Chapter [II their use and physical characteri 


tics, : sts plausibly that by then the Athenians had introduced 
some kind of official register of properties and contracts: Fin- 
ley, who in Chapters I-[] examines the nature and use of these 


stones, makes the same estion. In Alio gin Ferguson 
drew from the twelve dated | ston|es then known the infer- 
ence Caleta 316/15, eee Phaleron took a step in this 
direction by prom: ing a law requiring the deposit of con- 
tracts, dated, with third parties; since then twelve more dated 
stones have migrgeinay pre Fine (following Dow and Travis, 
Hesperia 1943) shows tl ey corroborate this theory: Finley, 
who devotes an a ndix to attacking it, does not, I think: 
succeed in demolishing it, 

In Chapter ['V Fine examines very fully the nature of the 
Attic civil Groeten. He is successful, I think, in showing that 
the theories t forward twenty years ago by Paoli are false and 
that the hitherto rally accepted views are sound, that of 
Pappulias being probably the most nearly correct: but he 
ightly utters a warning (sounded also by Finley) against 
‘ establishing too schematic a definition of the Athenian system 
of real security °, in view of the * lack of precision in the legal 
language of the Athemans’ and ‘the evolutionary nature of 
the system", which facilitated * divergences from the norm *. 
In Ghapters V-VIT he investigates the three kinds of contract, 
to one or other of which nearly all the horos-inscriptions refer : 
wlotkons obey, for the leasing of an orphan's estate when the 
pap eet abs not to administer it himself; ig TMpcmcbs, 
or the payment by a bride's pes of a promised dowry or for 
the restitution of the dowry by her hushand in case of ivorce : 






and, commonest of all, wpSou; tri Aden, wrually rendered as 
‘sale with the option of redemption’ (though Finley (p. 35) 
insists that it represents rather the giving of ‘security in the 
form of conditional sale’) with or without possession, Here 
again, in refuting theories advanced by Paoli on plodams, 
okov and on éreriunns and by Meletopoulos (in Polemon IV, 
1949) on mpeg fl Avon, Fine defends and develops. con- 


vincingly it seems to me, the traditional view of these contracts 
Meletopoulos’ article “was not available’ to Finley, whe 
analyses these contracts in Chapters []I-IV, and he takes much 
less pains to refute Paoli’s theories (indeed, his mote on Pp. 
241-2 suggests that he has misunderstood P.'s view of 4noripnya 
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mpomds}, but his conclusions are largely similar to Fine's. 
the subject of crotipnea mponcds, however, he argues (pp. - 
51) that none of the horoi security given by a 

mips for the deferred pa sr pepe but one of the 
orth: (no, 147 im his list, fanaa by Fine on p. 141) seems to 
support Fine’s view. Again, Finley makes a sharper distinction 
between trodipm and éorotipnens, for he holds (p. 110) that * the 

thecation was seizure 


of the rly 
-bt, with rare exceptions’, and, Saka 
wiaks nO provision | for adjustment in case 
stem which * cluded the use of 
property once encum as security for a second or third 
debt... except on the mast infrequent occasions” [p, 113). 

Fine (p. 94), holding the view that a * second mortgage * was 


exence of Athenian h 
aa a substitute for the 
ing Hitzig, that ‘ there 
of surplus or deficit "—a 


aalw ps possible, at least if the o mortgages * consented, 
decides in favour of Pappulias’ t ry that after foreclosure 
the itor was to return té stl Fine thus 
makes a sharper distinction between and tpaicrs bri 


won, and indeed he sees in thicse features of Grete, which he 
holds to be the Later contract, * one of the reasons for the emer- 
gence of a contract different from the mpaons trl Adem *, 

In er . by far the most speculative and. contro- 
versial in his book, Fine deals with the roblem that is raised 
by the lack of evidence for the use of horoi between Solon’s 
time and the fourth century, a problem ith. which Finley does 
not concem himself, and puts forward the explanation that land 
did not become alienable in Attica until the time of what seems 
to be the earliest lite: reference to its use as security—in, a 
¥ produced between 490 | 


to pledging fa as been s 
nichabls somewhat ae Beda. antigen of Piicrekrater There are 
no other references earlier t the last decade of the fifth 
century. It is Fine's contention that only the experiences of 
the the Peloponnesian War broke the taboo on the alienation of 


eines detailed argument deserves careful consideration, 
There are, however, several weaknesses in it, To begin with, 
the silence of the fifth century is much ess significant than he 
tries to make it a Comedy and law-court oratory are 
the only forms of fifth-century literature in which we could 
expect np Beni reference to the pledging of land, The earliest 
canbe ig ean and F to mention it are from the last decade 
of the filth century, Fine shows that they do contain one or 
two references, while Kratinos is the earliest writer of comedy of 
whose work any considerable fragments survive. Again, 
although Fine (p. vst) believes (perhaps mistakenly) “that 
* loans secured by movahl were probably common * 
by the time of the Peloponnesian: War, the only references to 
this practice that he can discover in comedy are in Hermippos 
(fr. 29) and in the Athesiazousai and the Plowtes. The only 
other fifth-century writer to mention it is Herodotes (2, a6), 
describing an Egyptian custom. Thus even if there is no 
literary evidence, hers perhaps in Plutarch, for the alienation 
of Attic land in the century before the Peloponnesian War, 
that is no proof that it was inalienable, for what evidence should 
there be? To Xenophon it clearly seemed quite unremarkable 
that land was ¢ in the late fifth century ; if it not 
long been. so, the « |Drakonian* constitution would have been 
too transparently fraudulent; and even the phrase attributed 
to Perikles by Thucydides (1,149.5) is not explained away by 
Fine's comment (p. 193; n.67). Asforthe epigraphic evidence, 
is it so signif most | Rial weed horoi cannot be 
cider than the fourth cout -and that not a single one need be 
older than the late fifth? What other inscriptions relating to 
wivate transactions survive from fifth-century Athens? In 
iG I* the only private texts are dedications, epitapha, a few 
erotic messages, and five markers (three of tombs)— 
* those horot which were so extensively used in the fifth century 
as Fine asserts (pp. 


».. 8 common in Thucydides’ time’, 
in | OWN argument. 


Reka n, 40), imcautiously . 
does not alter the picture, It is s t also that we 
have no record of the pola earlier than ee Was wood more 
commonly used for i before that time? (In Chapter 
IV, after there is no evidence for the use of 
wooden horoi, a3 Beauchet aa others had suggested, F. acimits 
that *it cannot be dogmatically pecrtes that they never were 
employed"). Or is it that the Athenians were then 
more conce with publicity and tation ? 
Fine is no doubt right in arguing that land became alicnable 


sgl dubai caver jot eying eee een that among 

Ab cpp oa of the countryfolk a prejudice 
Seiire tie alscaatone: ok nad deievsieet re oa ings hare 
must have 


War, but it seems to me that the 
pas much earlier than Fine will allow. Granted that it is 
better not to draw any inference from from Hesiod’s Bocotia and 
that in Solon’s time probably most Athenian landowners still 
regarded their land as inalienable; yet even earlier some land 
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that can hardly have been waste must seemi ly have been 
alienated, for how else could the Attic nobles have acquired 
homes in Athens? Similar problems conf nt the believer in 


strict and universal inalienability at every at Probably the 
taboo became less universally respected as opportunities multi- 
plied of earning a living otherwise than by working on the land 
(Fine, following Gernet, rightly insists that Solon’s testamentary 
law had no effect on this development). 

On the question of the Solonian horot (which F, admits may 
have been of wood) he accepts W wie's View, as modified 
by Lewis—and thereby, I think, he weakens his own case. 
For it seems strange that men of simple old-fashioned 0 outlook 
who felt it to be wrong to alienate land could have devised or 

aempated in * a transaction somewhat similar to the wpda; 
sien ae a legal fiction to circumvent the inalienability 

of land *, to quote Fine's own words (pp. g1-2, n. 111—what- 
ever they may mean); but if they feel able to do this, it 
becomes inexplicable that this sort of contract should have 
pasied out of use for 160 years and that bey should have re- 
verted to a status of strict inalienability for the whole of that 
time. Moreover, if hora: recorded the : t that land had been 
, even under such a contract, it is hard to see how Solon's 
stisachtheia could have involved an uprooting of the horoi and 
a freeing ¢ of the land, ai he claimed. The lanation that F, 


aire is in sey too to be credible but not quite in- 
mous enough to be dequate. “I It is easier to suppose that the 
roi which Solon removed merely as reminders of the 


fact that the head of the family owning the land on which 
they stood had undertaken to pay he creditor one-sixth (or 
even five-sixths) of the produce of the land so as he re- 
ro i Fa otledged his he was tied to the — os! a 
ginally have Own PCrSon 23 sccurit ins 
or unable to pledge his land, but woen bees he could not tit what 
he had borrow it may well ha le both to 
him and to his creditor that he arson beet become virtually a seri, 
by accepting this obligation, rather than a ow 
ever, his constant fear of cralavement. (Other hektemorod may 
have been landless labourers who cultivated on the same terms 
the estates of large landowners, as Aristotle; s, abnel if we take 
both categories together there is AL ayn for his assertion that 
‘all land was under the control of a few", but afeore is another 
yee 





ecially if we do not t Fine's explanation of the Solon- 
ian horoi, there is too little evidence to that mpfong inl 
igen ie 5 comuiierably cartlcn WAY: Of UAE de Be eee 
than tweé@ijen, as he maintains in Ch. IV, sii otena mon 
isi horei an in and Finley nth earlicr (they ith Fine that 
more uent F with Fine that 
tmp bel i Recent ip sce he 
security"). But it "probably did evolve first, for, as Fine says, 
the form of contract which gives greater security to the creditor 
is normally the older (though this argument carries litthe weight 
in the context of his theory that land was mot used at all as 
security until a time when loans on the security of movables 
: md Finley adds that it is the sort 
shape at a time when there was still 
strong feeling against the alienation of land. 

In Chapters V—VIII Finley tries to determine what kinds ol 
real property were cps 5 pose in what circumstar 
such contracts were and at maser of wen the 
creditors and Peli gina eo It is in this direction that his 

special interests take him further than Fine. From such scanty 
pat patchy evidence as we have, no firm conclusions can be 
drawn concerning Athenian practice in the sphere of real 
estate, but I think that F, does succeed in showing that there 1s 
some reason to believe that those who borrowed or lent moncy 
on the security of landed property were mostly well-to-do (and 
of course almost all citizens), that those who lent were not pro- 
fessional usurers or investors, and that those who borrowed did 
not borrow for any. productive In other words, 
transactions in which real estate served as security lay outside 
Siac main stream of Athenian business life—a conclusion which 





would support Fine’s contention that in the countryside sur- 
loan Again ate in com- 
mercial progress an oPbgucge bat ees to property 


long survived. It is another sign of Athenian conservatism in 
these matters that they henetaaed content until the third cen- 
tury with such an unsatisfactory form of publicity as the horoi. 
: “nih ae conc? bur other valuable points made by 
ey: in sari chapters. 96 Fi 
A few gnall points; on p. inley seems to confuse proxeaos 
and prostates (and speaks as if metic and transient alien Ae on 
the same footing); I do not understand his remark (p. g7) that 
gene ‘could be created only by action of the state’; on p. 1 
ae has Bawvae for engi Both books are excellently pro- 
uced ; pery, fon ew misprints it is worth menti nl 
that on p. 34 ime anlichresis is misleadingly — — 4 
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heading. a has an index of texts discussed, both 
graphical and literary; Fine has no other index: Finky 
rte a full general index as well as an index of Greek 
Wy LS. 


C. Ropewap, 


=e Beotica « potenza marittima nella politica 
(Universita di Torino, Pubbli- 
caziont della Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia, IV, 4). 

F, serene THoues, ‘Turin: University, 1952. 


ths sock and impressively documented essay, Carrata 
Thomes traces the ey of Epammeondas’ attempt to develop 


esses: Sea , aS a Fest! to his end of * transferring the 

pairs to aoe section traces the his- 
tory a Bocotian Se oucr to 966, including its creditable 
record in the Deceleian War. : es 


As usually in ancient history, the writer's first object is to 
make scanty evidence go as far as possible, Thus much is 
made of the supposed hebes of a Carth Lan 


presence 
naval masion under one Hannibal, the subject or Se pra of 


eny, /G VIT. OT cs We lef. Glotz, * Un Lis 
Y Thébes en 365 °, in Adélanges NV. Jorga). In the name of cau- 
tion, it is as lt p romentbe: that the date is uncertain, the 


mission is not mentioned, the Carthaginian’s name is an 
emendation Masa 4 paper transcript of a lost in- 


at ms The r dating the inscription to the 
fourth century is secure ; ondas, named 


orca and Dait 
idert isiaen reappear in VII. 2 , In com y with 
and Diogeiton, the g orton Pe olan 
ee But for dating it precisely, the only grounds are that it 
rian abrir! when neither inondas nor Polopidea wes 
Bocotarch, and that it fits in well at the time of the naval build- 
It certai Pt oe oe Specially In view of 
the Fiendship of Dionysius o for Athens and Sparta; 
but th ace in) bedeiae cat b ccs mor tence thee doa ote 


362, 

Minor details are usually accurate; but X on (Fell, 
V. 4.16; VIL 4. 26) certainly docs not make ihe Spatial in 
378 and after | tra, withdraw ‘from Kreusis and Aisos- 


eas " by sea (pp. 21, 22 and nn.). On the contrary he is at 

their use of the laboricus and unattractive 

me down the seaward spurs of Kithairon; and if C.T, 

“arg im their steps he would probably not have 

onesie ara daar ptm pain kee 

“Ape Doe excessivel i sciarpne-ot Alig ctr 
anne speech (Diod. XV. 98), which urges the 

as ee of elucidation. the Arotiitsan 

] kporevcn 





tainly a strange argument with which to rt a ‘big 
} sessr @ rel il edna Mt since powwer 
a mate " Athens’ naval 


Th afis Gakdoons, like the 
hey mat, sre and then their power on land, 
us a ponbean naval effort, will suffice to consolidate their 
y- D.'s source (Ephorus?) probably made the argu- 


ment more explicit. 
episode is of tinterest as shedding light on the scope 
of Epaminondas’ 1 How far did ensend to afore lasting 
appreciation of Bocotia’s economic ential? And could 
something really have been made of he cr position on © three 
‘eas, a5 emphasised in a well-known sin, maa of Ephorus? 
These questions, opened up by Carrata Thomes’ stimulating 
cssay, remain by history. To the Borotians 
cruise in the Ac egean, Athens i seesscgyee by sending 
her army to Arcadia (Thucydides would enjoyed the 
mpm); and with the death of E siasetilad: Bie achieve 
ment was revealed as limited, like that of of so many other great 
soldiers, to the temporary inflation of his people's military 
power. 


A. RB. Burs. 


Timoleon and his Relations with Tyrants. By H. D. 
er ban er? ix -+ 61. Manchester: University Press, 
5. 

In this study Professor Westlake gives reasons for believing 
our authorities to be biased i in Timoleon’ s favour. bias has 
in Some instances to resentation of facts, Henee he 

Prop a egie of reconstructions. 
oss of contempo records has made us dependent on 
ee hades who Bred centuries after Timoleon. The most 
portant, Plutarch, wrote his Tueoleon about A.D. 120, 
The others, Diodorus Siculu ied Cornelius Nepos, were 
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canter wares of Cicero, It ts generally agreed that the his- 
torian ‘Timaecus (356-260 p.c.) was the source from which Plu- 
tarch and Nepos took their material, The chapters in Dio- 
dorus which refer to the liberation of Syracuse were probably 
based on Theopompus (Hammond CG XOCKIT, 1998), but the 

reat of his account of Timoleon is taken from Timacus, If the 
reece of Timoleon is tainted with bias, Timaecus is the person 
presumed to be responsible, 

Timaeus appears to have venerated Timoleon as Tennyson 
venerated General Gordon, ‘ Warrior of God, Man's friend and 
Tyrants’ foe *, 

i is not surprising: Timeoleon had been throughout the 
friend of Timacus’ father, Andromachus, But if the historian's 
antipathy to tyrants dated from his boyhood it certainly was 
not lessened when Agathocles, who had seized power at Syra- 
cuse in 317 B.c., expelled him from Sicily. 

We have also to take account of Timarcus’ religious beliefs. 
He held that (as Bury it) * to eve F sinner punishment 
unmistakable as such, is meted out in fis ife* he was ‘ ever 
on the watch for mysterious or dacmonic influences on human 
affairs’, and was thus to admit the claim publicly 
made by Timoleon that the deliverance of Sicily was accom- 
plished under supernatural guidance, In a student of history 
such a point of view would not conduce to accurate investigation 
of facts. 

Professor Westlake's most oho FS * reconstruction” is con- 
cerned with Timoleon’s liberation of Syracuse. 

In 345 8.c. Syracuse was subject to the tyrant Dionysius. 
At Leentini, Hicetas, a former friend of Dion, beld power, but 
not yet, it would appear, as‘ tyrant’. With him the Syracusan 
aristocrats had taken refuge. From them an appeal was sent 
to Corinth for help in their struggle with Tyranny. Hicetas 
supported the application, but evidently * with his tongue in 
his cheek *, for a little later he warned the Corinthians not to 
send a force to Sicily. By this time he had come to an under- 
standing with the Carthaginians. 

The ithians, ignoring Hicetas, despatched a small force 
under Timoleon (944 B.c.). Before it left Corinth Hicetas had 
wrested from Dionysius all Syracuse except Ortygia. 

Recognising that the presence of the Corinthians would 
prove an embarrassment, he planned with Carthaginian help 
to prevent them from landing in Sicily. But Timoleon was too 
clever for Hicetas, Evading the ians, he pul in at 
Tauromenium, where he was welcomed by Andromachus 

He did not take long 1G make his presence felt. The oppor- 
tunity came when diso broke out at um; one 
appealed to Hicetas, who marched thither with 3000 men; We 
other to Timoleon, who brought with him 1200, Timoleon 
caught Hicetas’ men off their | attacked them, and de- 
feated them, Professor Westlake is certainly right in his sug- 
gestion that Hicetas, regarding Timoleon as a rival but not as 
an enemy, had no intention tee and no expectation of 
byes d. * Timoleon gained the because he had 
at without a declaration of war. "He could claim that 
the se e of Hicetas was sufficient provocation.” For reasons 
caf eo Hocetas did not retaliate. 

con was now joined by the tyrant of Catana, Mamercus, 
and mext we hear of a Cormthian cont 
Syracuse. As to detadis Diodorus and Plucweh ace te dimece, 
ment. Diodorus ts the Cormthians after the hatte 
of Adranum a3 hurrying immediately to Syracuse, where they 
defeat Hicetas. He on to picture a situation, evidently 

pe Boao months, with Ortygia held by Dionysius, Achra- 
dina and N i by Hicetas, while the Carthaginians lay 
outside the It was only in the following year (i. archon- 
ory aes Pythodotus—a43/z B.C. wc.) that Dionysius abdicated, 

esor Westlake accepts Diodorus’ ch (for which 

there is inde ent evidence), but argues that his Narrative is 
almost incredible. 

Plutarch states that immediately after the Adranum battle 
and within fifty days of Timoleon’s arrival in Sicily, Dionysius 
surrendered Orty , and was sent away to Greece. 

According to Westlake, what occurred was this: 
Dionysius made overtures to Timoleon after Adranum: he did 
mot offer to abdicate, but roposed to acimit the Corinthians to 
Ortygia: he himself d retire to Serna to remain there 
under Timoleon’s protection; “if Ort a held, he might hope 
to return to Syracuse; if it fell, Corint support might en- 
able him to restore fortunes’. But Syracuse was freed 
sooner than he expected. The failure of the expedition con- 
ducted by Hicetas and the Carthaginians a: Catana Jed 
to their losing Achradina, The Carthaginians, - despiring of 
success, left Syracuse, Hicetas also withdrew * a secret 
agreement with Timoleon that he should be allowed to retreat 
to Leontini after a mere show of resistance’. (This recon- 
struction is | 1 on Plutarch’s statement that Hicetas left 
Syracuse after a battle‘ in which not a single soldier of Timoleon 
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ee -) Timoleon enfin the 
yracusans to dismantle ortress on Ortygia; ereupon 
Dionysius, having nothing more to hope for, abdicated and was 
sess eae to Peloponnesus. 

In later chapters Professor Westlake studies Timoleon’s 
further dealings with Hicetas and his relations with other 
Sicilian tyrants, He adds an appendix on ‘ Timoleon and 
Timophanes ". 

This short study merits the serious consideration of scholars: 
to ordinary students it may be warmly recommended for use as 
a Companion to Plutarch’s Timoleon, It will deepen their 
interest and widen their outlook. 

W. H. Porrer. 


The History of Alexander the Great (Brown Uni- 
versity Studies XVI). By C. A. Rosrssos, Jr. Vol. 
I: Part I. An Index to the Extant 5. 
Part If. The Fr: Provi- 
dence: Brown University, 1953: 

te this “ama tite oe Robinson fuss a eet made 
in his earlier wo Ephemerides of Alexander's tion 
| Brocen ae Studies J, Providence, 1932), tosupply an Aloeaundes: 

Although he now discards this vague description 
of what’ he intended, it will nonetheless serve to summarise 
fairly — what he has produced. 

The object of the book, in the author's own words, is * to 
present all the ancient accounts of Alexander in such a way that 
they can be reaclily handled by others, and to add some com- 
ments of raj Sapa - The commentary is reserved for a second 
volume, to published shortly. The present volume, after a 
brief preface and introduction, is faeries into two parts, The 
moment and indexing of every ref 


ta. . XxViL+ aqb. 


firat, an arran erence to Alex- 
ers expedition in the five ‘extant’ authors, Arrian, Dio- 
dorus, Justin, Curtius, and Plutarch, occupies ‘only eighteen 
and a half. 3 yet it constitutes by far the most cron ees 
section of the whole wo 
This concise index is twofold in method and purpose. A 
distinction is ween ‘entries’ and * cat The 
entries are the place names plus the references in the five 
authors that belong t to the particular locality, The framework 
is ores ve a the serge of Alexander from Ilion to Babylon 
een Or by Arr with which the itineraries of the other four 


bassiety y agree, febeertompln differs onl slight 
from the mek Selaeragy veciuaneacs R. in his earlier feak 
wie can now be sc or checking. _ in this way all references 
in the five authors are und the chief events of the 
expedition in a chron ogical series of those events, Where 
more than one account exists, the reader can at once compare 


the historians’ treatment of the same incident. 

The second form of indexing dlp poe categories", This 
is done by analysing the ‘ entries and assigning th ‘to one or 
other of fifty-eight categories, ‘These categories embrace every 
branch of subject-matter found in the five authors, and are 
therefore of a very general character. The following selection 
will indicate their MXVII, Alexander's character; 
the sae regard for him; stories bearing on his character. 
SMAVIIL, Alexander's ow actions. XXIX. Alexander's 
treatment of former enemies pinche their towns, XXX. Alex- 
ander’s far-reaching plans; exploration. XXXII. Alexander's 
deification, or matters eerie: on his divine nature, XCXIL,. 
Alexander's descent, Ce importance for source criti- 
cism are categories XLVII-XLIX: sources named by the 
extant historians (the precise source being indicated in par- 
enthesis); unnamed sources (the common eres ms, cic.) : 
letters mentioned as sources by the extant hist torians, 

The categories are attached to each of entries, an 
arrangement that enables the reader to quickly the 
nature of what is reported and also to pick out digressions 
or lacunae in the different authors. There is no stparate 
index for the categories, but anyone interested in a particular 
ac per sa y compile his own list from the references here, 

all students of the period now 
of control in their use Sf modern works, fai" peacrticulme tise fickt 
part of Berve's Alexanderreich, which en Speslatrl amcor about a very 
similar selection of categories of parce wea 

Of the second and longer part of this volume little need be 





said. ir comes et ane Nglsh translation of all the passages 
in Jacoby's co ts from No. 117 (The Royal 
emerides) to No. 153 (general references to the History of 
exander), Although not perhaps aearydtaceae gees this 
forms a logical com to the index of the extant : 
and will be very ai making more accessible to English 
students the rich material contained in Jacoby. The trans- 
lations are drawn from the Loeb collection and elsewhere; 


they 
In this volume R. has carried out his plan simply and effec- 
tively, but a final judgment of his work must await publication 
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of the commentary. The considerable similarity i in form and 
content baneeea t e five extant authors has facilitated his ar- 
rangement of the index, and even the choice of categories, in- 
esaranly a subj eclive process, as bsp in agrees, will, I be- 
lieve, ate ent, since they pretty well 
with the formal style in; which the sniserit hieoetane composert 
their works. Whether it is correct to conclude further, as R. 
does, that all five historians are Fabia Bos cr upon the 
Ral Journal of Alexander, through isthenes before 327, 
pa eri more directly after that date, with a year’s gap between 
327 and 326, cannot be discussed here, Many difficult ques- 
tions are involved, such as the extent of Arrian'’s dependence on 
Ptolemy, and the fate of Callisthenes’ history. tt theory of 
the transmission of the Journal depends sbipen c acceptance 
of the story contained in Phut. Hum. 2 the destruction of 
Eumenes' papers by fire in late 326, one of the many improb- 
able or imposible stories contained in Plutarch's Lives of 
Eumenes and etrius. In any case, the validity of R.'s 
thesis, already expounded in his earlier book, does not affect 
the value of the present volume; readers can form their own 
conclusions from a study of the index. 

Students will be eager to see the promised oops 
meanwhile this first volume provides them with a most hel 
and accurate guide to the stucly of the Alciaiterhinscans: 

R. H. Siursox. 


The Discovery of the Mind. By Bruno Swett. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1953. Pp. xii + 924. 275. 

The subtitle explains that the subject of these emays, for oa 
argument is not continuous, is ‘ the Greek of of Eu 
thought ", and a note by the translator that the book is. Gar 
from the second edition of Diz # des Geistes, with the 
addition of the present seventh chapter, femine Knowledge and 
Divine Anowledge, which was in M The translation Bey 
T. G. Rosenmeyer of Smith College, and is rather hea Apt Sebi 
ing. Difficulties of course must arise, one bei lished bay 
the tithe, for Geist has no English quivalent, but t sia istic 
misuse of ilk * on p. 23, the blunder * intercession * for * inter- 
vention ‘on p. 38, and not a few other infelicities are the trans- 
lator’s own, 

The tei aba: hoe er bey hi Homer's view of man ¢ 
to * The tual lanitse ape to examine 
them in detail weritben a long business Phe general theme i bo. 
of course, the development of a Greek apparatus for CRE Canny 
philosophic and scientific ideas, and, what necessarily goes 
with it, of those ideas themselves. The last fas ienepoen, 
however, deal with t and ¢ after the 
preat age of Greek literature, Riiniacharaad Vergil furnish- 
ing the subject-matter, In the course of the discussion a great 
many interesting points are touched on; I mention a few 
which seem in one way or another outstanding. 

The lack (pp, 1-6) of Homeric words which mean simply 
‘sec ", for example, or * body * Kespoctally the body asa whois) 
is perhaps characteristic not so much of carl y Greek as of carly 
language. ca ing cr looking, ako fora corp o for ar 
h seeing or | or for 

of the Li bos Parallels could be found from as far © 
Tierra del ucgo. P. 41 shows: that, with uh Glee ahar is 
: fe in Snell's handling of the Greck gods, he can 
understand Aristophanes’ jokes at them. On p. 83 the archaic 
manner of Pindar (elaboration of parts rather than unified 
construction of the whole) is Showa brought into line with 
Sas newer | - hich drama, ieesouicails Thy pati ne ay ba 
nt at the way in w. t Ys may ve 
developed from ritual. Pp. 1 a8 f. say in little space a deal 
that ts worth considering about Aristoph: 
ticularly his Sis reann criticient: [r 
is good. ‘The essay on A Call to Virtue (pp. 153- 
goes in some little detail into the difficulty of assigning @ 
Poni content isi on word aper), at least in the earlier writers. 
ce ote on evelopment from myth to |: rgt- 
226) deals largely with the ron imi oa pay aad 
all that that implies, That on The Orisia 
ep: 2 237-45) © contains same curious Dit op pide o ions 
the fundamental ition that Greek i is the only 
in ced we can observe the formation of a technical 
ising native material An iecportant 
point is thar ¢ SOs B29, that quantitative observation 
soemt bo begirte vith Demokri Chapter 11 (pp. 246-63), on 
humanism, ends with a plea for alittle courtesy a bit of toler- 
264-60, on Art and Play in Callimachas, overstonea, T think, the 
humerous element in 1 work, Bak ig telotirs Stir "when it com- 
cluding chapter deals with the poctical Arkadia, especially in 
oer the statement on p. 281, that Ex, x, $2 and the general 
of Arkadia as a land of song come fram Polybios, iv, 20, 4 
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is [think much too specific. What evidence is there that Vergil 
had read Polybios, an author not approved by rhetoricians, 
cf. Dion. Hal. de compas. p. 21, 2 Usener-Radermacher 

H. J. Ross, 


Time and Mankind : An Historical and Philosophical 
Study of Mankind’s Attitude to the Phenomena of 
ee By 5. fee ie eae Pp. xiv + 226, Lon- 


utchinson, 1951. 

This book, which has a blige a Jong time to reach a reviewer, 
is needlessly bulky by reason of digressions irrelevant to the 
main theme. The author has correctly observed that, sinee 
man became. suffici articulate for his opinions to be re- 
corded, and quite possibly before that, there have been two 


oe ie dao is cyclic, a belief in a con- 
tantly recurrent process, leading to no definite end. The 
other might be called teleological, and holds that events lead 


up to some ultimate goal. The former finds expression for 
Instance in the Stoic droxerrécteos, the latter in such “rca 
hies of history as St. Augustine's. This, with pr 

illustrations from some leading peoples of history, might. ell 
have formed the subject of an interesting essay; but it is hard 
to see what purpose is served by such things as a review (moat 
of Chapter TV) of the results of documentary criticism of the 
Old Testament, the earlier uiry (pp. 49 ff.) as to whether 
Gilgamesh was originally a Person, and the later one (pp. 
t mid on the extent of the influence of St. Paul on the earliest 

ian thought, It is indeed proper that the author should 
kere some conclusions on these and other matters, but 
surely in a work of this kind the results might have been taken 


es see 
and a tendency to hurl rather undigested masses of 
the author ives and hali-quotation at the reader fchere4 are times when 
the i that he is writing in a mixture 
pelts dict ae German, German scholars being put under 
tion at that point), needlessly obscure the good features 
of the sis for instance the interesting study, illustrated from 
Egypt and elsewhere (as p. 23), of the recurrent attempt to re- 
me sup condition by the ritual recitation, say, 
of a creation-myth or the min of a god such as Osiris; 
t have been taken from the works of 
Profesor R. Pettazzoni, for instance the introduction to Vol. I 
of his Miti ¢ Legeends (Turin, 1949). 
condense ta Ms schoterais Sook ered bore og: oe 
Ip @ not ost a@ gia mis~ 
translation of the last Ate of the diced, do not, 


_p. 190, and [ do not know 

what is meant on p by the assertion that Consus had ‘a 
definitive function in the temporal process". 

The printing is momtly clear asd correct, but there are some 

CurOUs accents in the quotations, and on p. 119, line 4, 

a misplaced comma makes nonsense of the Ey : 





A le: ce a Essay on an Aspect of Grook 


Teen By is A. ices Sonera im. xii + 126, 
i This i 5 a th a ia sei little treatise, written 
a » whi thas hadi the beneit of revision by Professor 
Laren . though a few unidiomatic $ and 


inexactly chosen words remain here and there It expounds 
the less obvious features of the well-known Greck 
reverence for what is old and interest in antiquities of all sorts. 
eat lnc drawn from language (pp. 3 ff), ¢.g. the 
ency expressions which mean ct” to 
connote “not at all’, fi moriat of esta ek cmetion i so on, 
A section ee. ) is devoted to history, and the matter is 
further Sipe 35-46) in another which treats of narra- 
tive, with st stress (p. 41) rod “the tendency to survey facts from a 
ee: situated later in the chro’ ical order", a simple in- 
Mance being Herodotos’ story of | es, which almost 
begins by anticipating the ending ears yap KevBadiAn 
capes: arr Fier sr the main action eI 5 os Spiga 
Bucvoted to ealory the author 
ae deals (pp. 62-81) swith phi one aati its continual search 
» Renerally including if not wholly equivalent 
o a | beginning in ‘ume, I do not always here with the 
in ations of px | Rilcéonsters! but te 
too much space, and they affect 
‘The section ae sie St ee 
and quasi- 









oncal inuous and 
logical, in which, once a : or a hero is born and grown to 
maturity, ing more | a 


thought of now as belonging once 
al EE i ee ee oe 
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depends and as a historical figure who lived a calculable number 
feats before a ener datable man, ¢.¢. as, whose 


ancestor he was, Pp, roq—20 treat of the future as conceived 
by Greeks and properly stress the comparative lack of i interest 
in it, ue emphasis laid on nol uncertainty and the absence in 
practic matters, ¢.g. State policies, of any far-reaching plans, 
also the relative indifference to what was to come’ at the 
absence of any such doctrine as those held by several of the 
t religions of a final consummation of the world, a Last 
udement or the like. The soto me section restates and 

Wlustrates a few of the leading points 

H. J. Roa. 


Le pur et l‘impur dans la sie des grecs d'Homére 
& Aristote. By Lous Mouumrer (Etudes ct Commen- 
Pp. 449. Paris: Klincksieck, 1952. 1800 





taires AIT.) 
fr. 

This work represents an immense amount of labour on the 
part of its author, and is also, unfortunately, very laborious 

reading. The general plan is simple enough. After a long 
study of the various classical Greek words which mean, more or 
less, * pure’ and * impure, polluted’, a 7 (pp. 323-422) 
is devoted to the wee Plato makes of some of these words and 
ideas they stand for; the chapter includes some wietcoeelte to 
Aristotle, especially to the famous passage concerning Tragedy, 
Port. 14496 24-8, A short summary of the one ite reac heed 
ends the book, save fora full index of the technical terms having 
to do with purification and so forth. 

In the whole of the first division of his work, the author has 
quite neediesly handicapped himself. He appears to know 
nothing of the great mass of comparative material which is 
available to anyone studying purity, pollution, and purification 
among the Greeks or elsewhere. For instance, on p. 115 he 
has occasion to mention Orpheus and Eurydike, but seems quite 
unaware that this is simply the Greek version of a legend found 
over a part of the world (Japan furnishes a very note- 
waco by form cf it) of it) concerning the man who tried to get his wife 
back Foae the land of the dead and failed because he broke 
some tabu. pp. 184-5, he is surprised that * au cinquiéme 
siécle la souillure du meurtrier semble s'arréter a la frontiére 
deson pays". A very modest amount of anthropological know- 
ie would tell him that so old a notion as that of the pollution 

ed poe Deepen to a time when the community was, 
for all pract . the whole world, and it therefore 
mattered Mitte raght er a polluted and polling: slayer was 
put to death or banished; the world was rid of him cither 
Wwiay. On Dp. 277 he does, for once in a way, use the word 
‘tabu ", but only to show that he has no clear idea what it 
means. 

His knowledge, moreover, of the religion of classical Greece 
has serious limitations, rise he has consulted some good 
works, as those of Farnell and Nilsson. For instance, what he 
says on p. 126 concerning the pigs offered by initiands at 
Eleusis shows a lack of clear conception of Greek ritual, On 

249 he seems to define Gyoy as“ un acte matériel qui s‘attaque 
ple ames It is nothing so definite as this, and no god need 
be affected by it. On p. 308 he has something to say of Zeus 
Meilichios, but seems never to realise that that deity cannot 
originally have been Zeus at all. On p. 34 (end) and else. 
where, he speaks as if he supposed that hat the fysteries involved 
some kind of positive teaching. 

Here and there defects cao th at arama ti found. 
How he can imagi aot) th at Euripides in the 1159 £., 
is B pte a cia as se ual passes my ee 

Om p. 295 neither his expostion of a passage from peri wets 


ap. Stob,, foril. 74, 3) nor the use he makes of one fi 
scree (Supp. * Je. 3) indicates that he realises that Saieee 
will scan. 


It is a relief to pass to his exposition of Plato, an author in 
whom he is much more at home. He illustrates with extracts, 
sometimes unnecessarily long, from several of the principal 
dinlogecs the we made by the seen of those conceptions 

urity ancl impurity which had deduced from the voca- 
cae and the ritual of his countrymen (it is a defect of the 
earlier part of the book that M. is much too inclined to look 
for definite ideas, reducible to logical menpene | in a field 
where vague feeling plays a very important part). All that 
he says here is worth examination ; Cieave dhaseodhs Aik isd 
than I m Platonic thought to determine the 

of the conclusions arrived at 

The printing of the book is none too accurate. Some mis- 
prints are corrected in a list of errata on pp. 3-4, but many 
remain, Slips of the author which unnoticed durin 

correction are, ¢.g., on p, 256, line 6, Ray atg) Rie 
read Apollon, and on p. 330, note 2, where Grenowilles should be 


Nudes, 
H., J. Roar. 
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Der listensinnende Trug des Gottes. Vier Themen des 
en Denkens. By Kant DercncrAser. Git- 

DMs, WV andenhoeck & Runcccht. 1952. Pp. 156, 1 pl. 

NI 

This ark consists of four essays, originally lectures intended 
for an audience partly com of classicists. ast of them 
gives the collection its title; all deal with aspects of the thought 
and literature of Greece, The first is entitled Das griechische 
ee ata in seiner apeicniee cor wiisenschafilichen Historie 
Aes ‘ prewar subject from sara ser dictic 

nie Trop te t the epic poet, to judge by what he himse 

tells us of the — of aad eee Cig at least in intention, a 

mere teller of pl tales without foundation i im fact, “Man 
frage Homer, ob u wiefern er fir seme Darstellung Histori- 
zitat beansprucht, WVWerwundert, aber nicht verstindnislos 
haat er dic F gehort. Das Vertrauen auf die Muse hatte 
ihn anfangs vielleicht zégernd, zuletzt aber sicher mit cinem 

Ja antworten lassen" (p. 12). He had in him therefore the 
me! of the later historical cag ual (p. =). Herodotos is 
7 rae or o stress ing = aay aap a 
¥ (p. 21 course on his epic qualities, his attitude 

towards the supernatural and his liming the chief interest to 
men_and their doings. ‘Thucydides next claims attention, and 
the familiar ad age are naturally made, as for instance his zeal 
for exactit his attitude towards the incalculable action of 
chance, his character as a " pragmatic * historian, and so forth, 
but at the same time due weight is given to the position in his 
work of Athens as the central, tragic figure (p. 2). Post- 
Thucydidean raaateae a Ao m but lightly sket The 
second essay deals with Persinlichkeitsethas end philssophisches 
Forschertum der vorsokratischen Denker, and its most interesting side 
is the attempt to extract some idea from the surviving fragments 
of the personal character of several outstanding pre-Sokratics, 
eee Ent Ane Herakleitos, Parmenides, Empedokles, Pytha- 
goras pri hos ‘The author then passes to a considera- 
tion of Dis Stellung dex ichen Arctes cur Natur, ccamines the 
origin of the concept of nature itself and the history of the word 
goog, and so, starting Hor the old concept of the physician 
a§ a medicine-man, touches (p. 8g) on ers clear and 
accurate observation of — treats (p. 90) of the coming 


of science, illustrates (p. 91) fi rom the treatise ds marbe sacro, 

has something to say ‘the emir of Greek medical t and 

rik beget to philosophy (again exemplified from the Hippe- 
, p. 95), Pri tad eo post-Hippokratic t 


line of medicine in late antiquity. Incidentally, 


se a aerenng cer ions on the attitude of some non- 
medical writers, last csay, Nase fe ea oe sel from 
Aeschylus, Pers, 93, traces in a very and very 
pee? coaiering its faundest | benetis thie the here of the ye 
deceive men, or on Rt a ts other gods. 
god ma in Homer, Hesiod, and ‘Theognis are dealt with 
vaya orm at the Ionian sll noted (p. 126), and 
then comes its Sass Wiis fagedy, in which D. fines 
, die 


(p- 127) * (die rosse) Gegen und mit der 
Kraft des Verstandes nicht nur in Attika cinsetzt’, 
Even i in Tragedy there i is a aciciogment: 


< ‘shah mts 4 on occasion may 
eceive in yius, but men are cir own mis- 
calculations in Sophokles, and the deceitful ed by their in Euri- 
pases .is async) The rejection of the idea by Plato is, 
of course, given its due place, p. 132, 

H., J. Rose. 





Principium Sapientiae : The Origi 
sophical ught. By F. M. © 
a7i. Cambridge: University Press, 1951. 

fr the pres and. given a bret summary reparet 
the wiheatag ia “ict eunteard at hee by Mr. 

K. C. Guth It fortunately is nearly the a ec 

for is main contentions at all events to be a peated foo 
and the evidence for them presented, uigh doubtless not $0 
jak Copeiid woud hase doce bea Be tien to come ete bis 
ton Sgures of philosopher, davies the different, often even 
© figures of philosopher, diviner, and there lies one 

, the prehistoric sage, who Virtue’ of his | Inspiration 

wed to know past, present, and future, therefore to be able 

‘i tell, in the ee and poetical form which was his 

the origins of the world, of all history, 








inevitable medium, of 
and of what was to Seven Not till later—the cleavage of poct 
and seer is c ¥ Homer's day—do we find his functions 
of Hess hence the he phate or his acpi ibe onsite Sgr’ 
csicdic type, ysical speculati t 
with his his narcative, and the profesional aianier lo w Mie 


speculations of the philosopher are often hateful 


1 D. assumes that the deceiver of Pentheus in the Bacchee is 
Dionysos himself; I do not. 
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The book is divided into two sections, of which the first, 
perius Inspiration, contrasts the attitude of the Tonian 
physicists and their successors with that of the medical writers. 
Che former seem to have made no use of experiment whatever, 
the alleged examples of experiment proving on inspection to be 
mere illustrations drawn from well-known phenomena of every- 
clay iin Spe te not from manipulations like those of a modern 
soe ney! § ‘The latter were gradually rigionr. up an applied 
science, the only one in antiquity (p. 43), and roe experi- 
mented in their attempts to cure disease, t hus developing a 
really scientific technique. The philosophical attitude finds 
its fullest development in Platonism, with its emphasis on the 
non-material as the only true object of knowledge, while the 
empirical theory alegre ge by medical research was founded 
on the data of sense (pp. 62-3). All this is interestingly de- 
veloped in the first five chapters, which lead up to the proposi- 
Sachs natet), that not pre Plato but so different a thinker as 
tos stand in the succession of the single figure who was 
al ance port, , and sage, What he was like is discussed 
oo ter VI, Peony briefly sketches shamanism, The next 
t apters show the ing the seer- 
(Heralleites, Para ‘arm Soles sa furnis Thatta 
tions), the ak between seer and philosopher and that 
between philosopher and poet. 
Part IT deals with the question of what these carly prophet- 
pocts taught, ie. wnat tiation roncept oes lie behind the 


earliest paris ot be ie . The latter is 
) by ee ser Anaximandros ; 
Caper xT proceeds “to disti 


ish those elements in it 

which could be derived from 
md those which must have been 
inherited from ‘radition {p. 187). The author then naturally 
goes to Hesiod ee es engin with a side-glance at other 
mythical cosmo as that parodied by Aristophanes 
in the Birds, : Seskee at some length the parallels between 
the Hesiodic story and the tacit assumptions of the Tonians. 
Then he passes (Chapter XII) to what he not ineptly calls 
Hesiod’s yma to Zeus, meaning the story of the god's birth, 
attainment of sovranty as told in several passages 

of the Theogoay. Now comes the really thorny question of the 
relation of al this, and of the wild tale of the mutilation of 
Uranos which precedes it, to the cosmogonic myths of other 
peoples, including, of course, the famous Maori parallel long 
ago drawn attention to by Andrew | The conclusion, 
arrived at in the following ptt fed is that the => outlines 
of the maton pp come from a 


Ser atiele adel Litt suena 


East. These in turn (Ch: seat 
with ritual, ae Cee nee 
creative p 


Much of this is both true and worth setting forth in the asi 
suasive faces hold of a of the aber, vet in _ 
probabi ity a ay orci c, to 

led pecially, pt lonian tradition but also in other 
tal ives ven and Earth were separated, 
Sia as the fanbean Bedale pte elements which make eee me 
universe to have been separated out from an undifferentiat 
primal substance like Anaximandros’ dmnpov, Se hee the 
universe took form in the gulf formed between them, with the 
accompanying struggles between the newer powers, the gods 
familiar to the tellers of the story and practitioners. Fare nf the rites, 
and formidable adversaries of some kind, Tiamat in Babylon, 
Typhocus m Greece, and so forth, Many details, however, are 
doubtful, For instance, I am not convinced that there is any 
connexion b ace the castration of Uranos and that of the 
Galli (p. The former I think to have no connexion with 
ritual, but ed to be the result of an early, and probably non- 
Hellenic, attempt to account for Uranos always staying where 
he is and never trying to renew his relations with ay asciese 
consort the Earth, More serious is the false idea which Mr. 
Guthrie in his ry (p. 257) finds in Cornford’s work 
(presumably in the rougl notes, too imperfect to be worked up 
into chapters of the wwhich he left b ind), that anthropo- 
by the fi is to be accounted for, principally if not alway: 
Peete ee nee fe vistas who takes 
part chief god in ritual is is surely put out of 
srt Bp the common occurrence of ant orphic 
among peoples who have no one at all resembling either 3 
king or a chief priest, But these are subordinate matters; 
the itive value of the book is considerable, and sae 
details which I have no ¢ to examine here are 
worthy of attention, since hen are full of sugEeestions for a 
better underst of the compl plex problems arising from 
the little-known relations between the various cultures of 
antiquity, 








H. J. Rose. 
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A History of Greek Political Thought. By T. A. Si- 
cram. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. Pp. 
Vil + 3ry. 254. 

Homer at least supplied some political history and ter- 
minology to later political thinkers, With Hesiod and the 
didactic tradition, notably Solon, the ideals of Eunomia, 
Eukosmia, and Dike are emphasised with increasing clarity 
amid social changes and political discontents. ‘The slightly 
more cise term, isonomia, becomes a catchword now of 
oligarchy, now of democracy. In the fifth century Herodotus 
posed the question which was to be long and frequently dis- 
cused: what is the best form of constitution? New freedoms 
had created a demand for political education; and there were 
those who undertook to teach political * goodness" and * good 
counsel’. But some now regarded * nomos’ as a tyrant; the 
old view that it is based on unwritten laws which may be 
revealed by gods or discovered, but not created, by men— 
that it is—as Heraclitus put it—nurtured by the divine law, 
in some danger of eclipse, Plato reconciled ‘law’ and * na- 
ture” by reinterpreting * nature", and by explaining (Sinclair 
docs not seem to mention this point) that law is * the arrange- 
ment of reason*, Meanwhile the question: What is man? 
had become important for political thinkers other than sophists 
x pene ophers: Thucydides had his views on human nature, 

the victory of immoralism in the field of relations 
between states, But he used his political science in order to 
write history and not the other way round. The fourth century 
foreshadows in Xenophon and Isocrates the later doctrine of 
the hard-working and benevolent monarch, But not even 


Isocrates was really capable of general ideas, and more attention 
must be paid to Aristotle with his doctrine of the mixed or 
balanced polity; and his concentration on the city-state is 
sensibly « ed from the charge of anachronism brought 


against him by those who do not know how important cities 
continued to be, Conditions after Alexander are well depicted ; 
and the author steers a Sig heregnetenditen ertvare oF : is i 
writings—b of the Stoic cosmopolts, i, Polybius’ theory o 
evelic devel pale t, Aristeas’ humanisation of. the monarchic 
eal, and Philo’s eclecticism, and so to the merging of Greek 
theorisings into the context of the Roman principate. 
Sinclair has produced an admirable conspectus, well and 
clearly written, It is an immense convenience to have in one 
volume these succinct and thoughtful accounts not only of the 
giants, Plato and Aristotle, who must dominate the scene, but 


of a host of minor but important figures ranging, for example, 
from Protagoras and nnelpyon ap, spt apc Ecphantus, 
Sinclair writes for those who are willing to consult the sources, 
but his book should also be most useful to Greekless readerss— 

rhaps, however, it would have been more attractive to 
them if he had transliterated as well as translated (in a useful 
index) the Greck words in his text. One might criticise small 


There is a note on p. 46 which implies 
, equs became even more important after 
Pericles, Rather too much is made of Gorgias’ visit to Athens 
in 427 B.C. and its importance for rhetoric, The account olf 
Cleon's arguments about Lesbos in Thuc. IT would be clearer 
if it Wei Geet explained that only a pecphies had boca Cheloor 
and the immutability of law, for which Cleon argues, is not in 
point; Cleon here provides a good example of sophistic tgnor- 
atio elenchi, But the only possible source of serious disagrec- 
ment lies in Sinclair's treatment of Plato, with whom 1s 
clearly out of sympathy, One might criticise his interpretation 
VArOUS pi - but the main complaint must be that the 
fundamental problem does not clearly emerge: how can there 
be organised social life without authority? Plato found that 
authority belongs to reason, both individual and cosmic, and 
reason is the autonomous and self-guaranteed. ‘This is 
surely to his credit, and may be pleaded in mitigation of those 
features of his theories which might otherwise seem to associate 
him with totalitarianisms of the irrational variety. yt 
. Tate. 


igen Geschichte der Or, d des Pytha- 


und 

palace Dritte, erweiterte pr ages By Kart 

SEatav, Zirich: Rhein-Verlag ay Vigil, N.F., 
Heft IX), 1950. .96,1 pl Sw. fr. 6. 

The * first edition’ of the present work consisted of a single 
essay entitled Pythagoras und Orpheus which appeared in Berlin 
in 1938, Init the author tried to bring out the essential nature 
of these figures by stating their differences and similarities, 
The most striking contrast was the thesis that Pythagoras’s 
theory of the transmigration of the soul was aristocratic and 
concerned only with the souls of certain types of being inter- 
mediate betw gods and men, i. ‘men like Pythagoras , 
porcte in its ordinary aspect meaning for him, more Homerico, a 
material principle al life, while the Orphic writings propounded 
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a democratic theory of souls all enjoying immortality in equal 
degree. Guthrie, in Gnomon 15 (1999), 280, rejected this dis- 
tinction as un-<Greek, and argued that to the Greeks popcie 
was always material and was divine in so far as it shared a 
common nature with a physical element, breath, aither, or fre. 
He admitted that the Homeric soul, though material, lacked 
this cosmic affinity, being ‘the idea of a short-lived society of 
warrior kings to whom the poy was all that made life worth 
living", Nestlé, again, in BPAW 1999, 380, pointed out that 
a general theory of transmigration is perfectly consistent with 
the belief in the special blessedness of certain souls who are 
these who have suceeeded in emancipating themselves from 
the lower levels of existence. The false premise in Kerényi's 
argument is, in fact, the assumption that in carly Greek thought 
a theory of transmigration presupposes belief in a non-material 
transm igrating element. Keaching the conclusion that Pytha- 
goras regarded the soul as the material principle of life, he infers 
that a theory of transmigration can only have affected a special 
class of men who had a divine non-material soul, unlike every- 
one else, But the inference is undoubtedly wrong. 

Kerényi returned to the charge in 1940 with a second edition 
of the essay (Albor Vigiliar IT, Amsterdam), to which he now 
attached an appendix on Ennius’s theory of the transmigration 
of the soul, ‘This appendix was in fact an extensive answer to 
Guthrie's criticisms, The first section is devoted to an attempt 
to demonstrate the possibiliry of an aristocratic theory of soul, 
confined to certain leading men, by the analogy of pre-Con- 
fucian Chinese thought; and he proceeds thereafter to examine 
the theory of transmigration which Ennius seems to have 
embodied in the prologue to the Annals and in the Epicharmurs. 
By neither of these means is his case perceptibly strengthened. 
The Chinese analogy is interesting but proves nothing; and 
the exposition of Ennius remains, a3 his French reviewer ob- 
served (Bayet, REL 1940, 245), remarkable; but has no real 
bearing on Pythagoras. The only hint of an argument for this 
aera pear link is the observation that Rudiae, Ennius's 
birthplace, is near the Pythagorean city of Tarentum, More 
than this is required to persuade us that Ennius’s conception of 
the moon as the dwelling-place of divine souls is good Pytha- 
gorean doctrine. 

In the third edition, published ten years later, Kerényi pre- 





sents three studies, of which the first is the original essay, the 
second is new, and the third is the ag dix of the second 


edition. The new study breaks away from the indefensible 
positions of the earlier work, and is an important attempt to 
define the essence and origins of Orphism. At the outset 
Karényi seizes upon the literary character of Orphism as its 
most salient aspect. 4 “Oppect, as he observes, means Orphic 


books: and German in speaking of Orphit has an advantage in 
precision over other European languages which speak of 
Orphion, Orphisme, Orfisme, He attributes to the tran i 


of Greck civilisation in the seventh and sixth centuries the rise 
in importance of certain universal religious phenomena which 
in this period are connected with Orphism, such as initiations, 
abstention from eating of flesh, concern with ceremomal purity, 
etc,; and he emphasises that the true nature of Orpham will 
be understood only when we recognise and attempt to account 
for the strange awociation of such phenomena with the opie 
of books. rs erényi draws attention to the incongruity wi 

which Theseus, in Euripides, attributes Hippolytus’s cxagger- 
ated regard for purity and the outdoor life not to youthful 
extravagance or a pasion for hunting, but to ie ies of an 
Orpheus manifested | a‘ mas of books’, His explana- 
tion of the incongruity is plausible. He suggests that Euripides’ 
mention of books is an anachronism. Contemporary forms of 
initiation involved the rap Al Orphic books, but the other 
characteristics of Euripides’ Hippolytus, purity and the outdoor 
life, belong to the primitive initiatory practices from which the 
later, written, Orphic felete derives. He notes how, m general, 

IF as a mythical teacher stands against a background of 
wild nature, 

Following a somewhat tenuous thread of argument Rerényi 
proceeds from a possible derivation of the name Orpheus from 
degen ‘night to the occurrence of the name Kelainos, which 
more certainly has that meaning, in connexion with two cults of 
an initiatory character, one at Phiva in Attica, the other at 
Andania in Messenia. The eponymous Phliyos is father of 
Kelaincs, whose son, Kaukon, founded the ntes at Andania, 
Since the place of initiation in both these cases is of a more 
temporary character (wuciov, wootds at Phyla, Adeou Spupds at 
Andania), Kérenyi regards them as more primitive than 
Eleusis with its stone hall, and therefore as likely to dlustrate 
the pre-literary stage of Orphism, Readers of accounts 
initiaiion ceremonies in Africa and elsewhere will recognise the 
temporary bush house in which the initiands stay during their 
period of trial, instruction, and seclusion, From the name of 
the priest at Andamia, Lykos, Kerényi infers that the younz 


a8 


candidates lived there as wollmen, Orpheus, th: dark, like 
Kelainos, is the name for the initiator who instructs the boys, 
and leads them in the ceremonies which take place in the wild 
Thus Hippolytus, who, in his ritual purity and life in 
the wild, represents a young candidate for initiation, may 

roperly be called a follower of Orpheus in his primitive form. 
acteigruity only creeps in when, as in Euripides’ day, Orphism 
means “a mass of books’. The subjects dealt with in the 
writings are likely to reflect the ia of the oral instructor; 
and Orpheus as a literary figure still personifies the idea of the 
civilisation and education of man, not as at Eleusis through the 
revelation of an agricultural myth, nor, as i Li 


in the Prom 
through the use of fire or handicraft, but through a sort of 
temptation in the wilderness, a life of abstinence and instruction 
in the desert places, 

Tt will be obvious that seekers of cast-iron facts about anti- 
quity will find nothing to interest them in Kerényi's study. But 
et who are ready to find enlightenment in an skeds p03os 
which consorts well with the earliest evidence about Orpheus 
will set value on a hypothesis which makes many of the rough 
places smooth, The new essay which the author presents in 
this third edition certainly merits the attention of scholars, 

J. 5. Moornison, 


Le mythe de Prométhée. By L. Steman, Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1951. Pp. 133. 00 fr. 

This is an interesting littl: book, clear, scholarly, and concise. 
It is true that M. Séchan says little that is new, and his conclu- 
sions are sometimes open to suspicion, yet he is stimulating even 
when he is wrong, and his views are persuasively argued, 

The work is divided into five chapters, of which the first is 
concerned with the part played by fire in Greek religion. 
Torch-races were familiar events in Greece at all periods, and 
the Titan himself was honoured annually at the Attic Pro- 
metheia. Birds, too, were associated in folk-lore with fire myths. 
But Reinach's attempt to identify the eagle— la préfiguration 
animale * with Prometheus failed to explain how it came 
to ay tig in the legend as his tormentor in chief. What- 
ever the ongimal meaning of * Prometheus "—and Séchan has 
little time for fanciful philological speculations—the Titan had, 
by the fifth century, and largely through Aeschylus’ ennobling 
influence, assumed the tragic and symbolic role which was des- 
oi to captivate the imaginations of Christians and poets 

The second chapter discusses the Hesiodic myth, and shows 
how Aeschylus modified it radically by substituting an era of 
human degradation and misery for the traditional Golden Age. 

The third chapter is concerned with the * éléments constitutifs 
de la Prométhéide", Séchan analyses the significance of the 
double traditions of eternal punishment and release in Hesiod, 
and agrees-with Wilamowitz that the former was the older, 
The story “3 ae poi incarceration in Tartarus raises the 
thorny problem of the SaSdyo¢ tay rovilw passage, which merits 
more consideration than Séchan is able to devote to it, But 
where so much is uncertain, it is perhaps unfair to expect the 
author of a hand-book to deal with all the difficulties involved, 

Schmid’s belief in the inherent justice of Zeus and the 
sophistic character of the Aeschylean Prometheus is firmly 
dealt with in the fourth chapter, This and the final chapter 
contain the author's highly controversial view of the function 
and place of the TMupedpos in the trilogy. 

Séchan's theory that the reconciliation of Zeus with the Titan 
was cemented in the final play of the trilogy by the institution 
of the Attic Prometheia is mapperted by the introduction of the 
Areopagus into the Eumenides. Where Séchan goes astray is 
in his insistence that the play in question must have been the 
Thuppipas and not the Avauwos as has been generally supposed. 
His argument that the epithet mupedpes ‘ ne vise 
passager, mais une fonction stable ', viz. * porte-fcu ", is seriously 
weakened by the alternative title (orepoyngdpes) of the Hip- 
polytus. Also the tense of the infinitive in the notorious scho- 
tum to PY 94, which he regards as clinching the issuc, may well 
refiect the scholiast'’s view-point, as Weil saw (Séchan quotes 
Weil's warning against the dangers of expecting precision of 

ession everywhere, but retorts— ne serait-ce pas s"y exposer 
tout autant que d’admettre une telle inexactitude pour cor- 
roborer I"hypc de l'anteriorité du Muppapos?"), and proves 
nothing even if enol could refer to the poet. | 

Still the main difficulty about making the Mupe4eor the Last 
play of the trilogy, as Séchan himself is prepared to aclmit, is to 
visualise the play's content, The Acropagus scenes add a nice 
touch of pageantry to the Eumenides, but are far from con- 

i dé and it is hard to see why the Prometheia, 
always supposing that it could have been included at all in a 
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urely to explain the apparent anomaly of Zeus’ implacable 
hostility in the Aropestns is. a previous play wherein the monarch's 
fury could have been justly roused by the Titan's own insufferable 


The work ends with a brief résumé of the history of the Pro- 
metheus myth in onal Lover literature, and emphasises once 
more the high ethical purport of the teiogy. 

Mi. Séchan has read and haa most of the important books, 
articles, and monographs that had been written about Pro- 
metheus up to the time of writing, He could not, unfortunately, 
have seen Robertson's article, which might have modified his 
views on Chiron, or Hemberg’s Dw Aahiren, ga, he is 
aware of the god's Cabiric features. He owes much to Welcker, 
Wecklein, and Mazon, and in the placing of the Mupedeo; to 
Westphal and George Thomson, In spite of its bias, anyone 
anxious to gain a general acquaintance with some of the more 
important theories that have been advanced in connexion with 
the Prometheus myth will find this litthe book a valuable 
* compendium auctoritatum ', The notes are full and relevant. 
The print and get-up of the volume is very French, 

J. R. T. Potrarn, 


4A History of Science. Ancient Science through the 
Golden Age of Greece. By G. Santos, London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1953. Pp. xxvi + 646, 101 text figs, 


43 3. 

This is a difficult book to treat adequately in a short notice, 
particularly for a reviewer who is no mathematician, Another 
difficulty, tor any reviewer in this Journal, is that in the author's 
words ‘it is not written for clasical philologists, but rather for 
students of science, whose knowlege of a rt is rudimentary, 
who may never have studied Greck, or whose knowledge was 
too shallow to endure’, Professor Sarton adds that his interest 
in language is probably more genuine than that of most philolo- 
gists in science, and regrets that very few of his hearers have 
been classical scholars. ‘This is as just a complaint as any that 
might be made on the other side, It should also be noted that 
this is the first of eight volumes, of which only two can deal with 
antiquity, 

The word * through ' in the title has a distinctively American 
sense, i. ‘up to and including’, so that this volume contains 
also an interesting account of early science in Egy 
Mesopotamia, treated in its own right and not merely as a 
preliminary to Greek science. We are reminded that science 
did not begin in Greece, and that Egyptologists and Assyriolo- 
gists are often better supplied with original documents than 
students of Greek science. Egyptian medicine and Sumenan 
astronomy and mathematics receive their duc. 

Greek science, like oriental, is treated against the background 
of general culture, This was particularly necessary for the 
public of this book, but the impression given of the various 
activities contemporary with the rise of Greck science is scarcely 
a unity, and may even confuse. Classical scholars will be 
better able to judge the method when the history leaves their 
own territory. Meanwhile the book is free from the opposite 
mistake of attempting to impose a general scheme on the entire 
thought of an age, which so often results in distortion or false 

undity. 

The rest of this notice is best devoted to a few points which 
his reviewer, and will illustrate t ont el 

iG 


cote Bei the chapter on | ote 
the whole, In tk apter on fonian science, though muci 
made of the religious and mythopocic background, the distinc- 
tion between a nature-philosc and an observational scien- 
tist is not drawn so clearly as it might have been after the work 
of Cornford and fon the visionary and theological origins 
of Ionian speculation itself. Of Socrates, whom Bertrand 
Russell would consign to a scientific purgatory before admitting 
him to heaven, Sarton says that his influence on science was not | 
disastrous, for he called a necessary halt to uncontrolled specula- 
tion, and made a positive contribution by insisting on clear 
definition and classification, The chapters on the Prippocratic 
Corpus and Coan archaeology present the right amount of 
detail, and are a useful introduction to their subject. Plato, on 
the other hand, is left too exclusively in the hands of his enemies 
Fite, Farrington, and Pc per, but this at least makes for lively 
reading. The account of Aristotle as a scientist seems to mc 
admirable both in the recognition of  Fooeral greatness and 
are Bee merits, and in the indication of faults and limitations. 
Phe treatment of Theophrastus promises well for the account of 
Alexandrian science to be expected in the next volume. 

The merit of the book, for readers of this Journal, consists in 
the great amount of concrete information assembled and neces- 


sarily set out in clear and simple fashion. The | in 
history, literature, or philosophy would be equally dificalt for 
a classical scholar to present with close relevance to the scientific 
material. Sarton has naturally avoided the old type of conven- 
tonal adulation, but he has also refrained in most chapters from 
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the more fashionable distortions of Marxism or pragmatism, 
and has a genuine understanding of @eopia in ancients and 


E,. D. Pernourrs. 


ihr Nachwirken, By E.Lesxy, Mainz: Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 1951. Pp. 201. Price 
not given. 


The cgay Weber Science needs perpetual rewriting in 
the light of developments of modern science. Intensive 
modem work in tics has made it desirable to know not 
simply what the Greeks had erected ne sphere of biology 
in general, but, more specifical cally, what their opinions were on 
procreation and heredity. Undertaking to meet this growing 
need, Dr, Lesky has carried through a thorough and pains- 
taking enquiry which will remain as a landmark in its own 
field of studies, — 

There is no book in English that bears directly on the subject 
of Dr, Lesky’s research. What comes nearest to it is Joseph 
Necdham's admirable History of Embryology. But embryology 
is not the same thing as genetics; and thus it comes about that 
among the fifty and more authors included in Dr. Lesky's select 
bibliography only two names of writers in English appear, to 
wit Burnet and Heidel, and they get in only on account of their 
general works, All the rest are Germans, except for Laignel 
and Lavastine, authors of a French general history of medicine. 
The work is thus a monument of German scholarship not only 
in the sense that it is the first complete exposition of its theme 
but also because it rests almost entirely on German work of the 
last thirty or forty years. The writer of this notice is not a 
biologist, nor is he familiar with more than a small portion of 
the specialist literature concerned. He must therefore confine 
himself{to a summary of the contents of the book and a layman's 
estimate of its merits. 

The enquiry is undertaken from the point of view of the 
history of medicine, a wise decision which fends it direction and 
gives it a setting in a wider context.. Dr. Lesky is to be con- 
gratulated on so handling her special subject as not to leave out 
ol sight its eget, Pop the general hist of culture. She 
claims to have 1 throwsh all the available material, and 
Vineet the ie table of Behandelte sche Soin inytes ate 

irting-point of the iry is Magna Graecia at the turn fror 
the sixth to the fifth century a.c., because it was then that Alc- 
macon cut sufficiently free of cosmogonical speculation to ak 
the soviet eet whenee pate: the seed in man, aie 
Alcmaecon and the Pyt cr aa ippocratic writers supply 
the next great source. “Then it is the turn of Aristotle, the great- 
est figure in the whole history of biology, whose influence 
dominated later antiquity and the Middle Ages. Finally, Galen 


Die 






1 up for discussion. Like other historians of 
science (as distinct from philosophy) Dr. Lesky cannot fit Plato 
into her picture. Her judgment on this debatable, or at 
least debated, point is worth quoting. Fir Platon haben war 
bereits darauf hingewiesen (5.18 f-) dass er das U'riprangsproblem des 

: Theorienjindung aus betrachtete, sondern alles 
Wertrystem einordnete (p. 30). 


the seven or eight : 
three: the nature and potentialities of the seed, the determina- 


ics handled by the various schools throughout 
centuries of active Greek speculation were 


tion of sex, and resemblances betweeen parents and offspring. 
The main theories concerning the first and most fundamental 
y Fae, the nature of the seed, were again three; the view of 
nacon and other Pythag connecting the seed with 
the brain and the spinal marrow; the theory of Pangenesis 
elaborated by the Atomists and adopted by the Hippocratic 
writers; and finally, Aristotle's theory of its origin in the blood, 
To understand how the Greeks applied their various views on 
the seed to their theories of sex-ietermination and heredity, it 
Martie te remember that it was all but sabe samned Sr ei 
at the male ner was not alone in contributing seed. The 
belief in maa po gle not disposed of till the work of RK. E. 
von Baer on the ovum in mals published in 1827. Accord- 
ingly, both sex-determination and the inheritance of particular 
characters were explained on the theory of the predominance of 
cither the male or the female seed. The hermaphrodite was 
the occasional result of a drawn battle. In kee with the 

whole development of Greek thought, the idea of nanc 
(fvepémma) undergoes successive refinements; 1 t 
quantitative, a mere matter of the amount of either seed. Then 
it becomes qualitative, thickness or thinness, strength or weak- 
ness, in the seed being the determining factors. After that 
mined by the temperature of the womb, warmth producing 
males, ‘There also develops the idea that 
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the right side of the body, being the stronger, is male and the 
source of the male sex and male characters in the offspring. 
Aristotle introduced a still greater degree of refinement, and 
put forward the view (which owes mots Pee to metaphysics 
than to science) that the part of the in generation was to 
provide the Form, of the female to supply the Matter. Need- 
less to say, all sorts of combinations of these views were tried. 
Nor are these varying views—eloquent enough in themselves 
of the obstinacy with which the enquiry was pursued over so 
many hundreds of years—merely speculative. cy are BOC 
panied by the vast practical activities in anatomical research 
of Alemacon, Herophilus, Aristotle, Galen. 

In tracing the development of this ancient branch of scence 
it is probable that the most novel clement in Dr. Lesky's work 
lies in the completeness of her picture. It may be well, however, 
to conclude by an example of what she has to contribute in 
detail. Dr. Needham found in Aristotle the first formulator of 
the Preformation theory in genetics, admitting only the possi- 
bility of a vague anticipation in the Hippocratic mpl Brairns. 
Dr. Lesky much surprised me by claiming Anaxagoras as the 
originator of this view. Working over the evidence she acl- 
vances, I became convineed that she is right. Here again is 
one of these startling resemblances between the pre-Socratic 
period and the early phase of modern science. Dr. Lesky does 
not claim that Anaxagoras influenced Malpighi and Swammer- 
dam, but she rightly stresses the interest of the peril Her 
work seems as cautious as it is original, and will long play a 
useful role, 

BK, FARRINGTON. 
H. J. R. Murzay. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. 
vin + 287, 86 text figs. 425. | 

Mr. Murray, who forty years ago published his Mitory of 
Chess, has now written what is essentially a work of reference to 
other . fuller and more up-to-date than the old 
standard works of Thomas Hyde (De Ludis Orientalibus, to) 
and Stewart Culin (Chess and Playing Cards, 1898). ‘The board- 
games of the world are classified under the five main headings 
of games of alinement, war, race, hunt, and mancala, and for 
each variety details are given of its rules, nomenclature, and 
geographical distribution, In his first chapter, the author dis- 
cusses the board-games of the ancient and classical world, while 
a final chapter is devoted to the general topic of the origins and 
distribution of board-games. : 

In his reconstruction of the board-games of classical times, 
Mr, Murray owes much to Professor R. G, Austin’s scholarly 
article in Anftignity (1940), but is able to throw further light on 
some problems from his wide knowledge of t-lay games. 
Thus Pollux’s difficult commentary on Sophocles’ mention of 
on board * is er By py er of aarr 
played on tagrams in Crete, India, | the New W . 
Bar the peat teat of the * sacred line * remains. 

— Of the five main classes of board-games, we have no evidence 
from the classical world of any of the hunt or mancala (pebble- 
and-hole) type. Games of alinement are inferred from surviv- 
ing boards and from a mention in Ovid. For the rest, petfeta, 

fis, and latronculi belong to the class of battle-games, requiring 
skill (like draughts); whule dubeia, grammai, duodecim seripla 
are of the race-game variety (like backgammon). So much the 
author deduces from scattered literary re! and the 
rather confusing commentaries of later antiquarics. 

The ethnological interest of board-games lies first in the 
evidence they afford for contacts and borrowings between 
civilisations, and second, in the study of their purpose and 
importance for those who play them. On the first topic Mr. 
Murray provides observations in support of Plato's contention 
that petteia and dubeia came to Greece from Egypt. As for the 
function of games in the ancient world, there ts little direct 
evidence that they were played for any other purpose than as 
pastimes, but many coh ern analogies suggest that they may 
sometimes have been used for divination, , 

It seems, indeed, that in many parts of the world some board- 
games are really quite serious undertakings, concermed with 
soothsaying, a of spirits, or curing the sick, This is one 
of the many lines of study suggested and made caser by this 
extremely tl ugh and careful work, which will from now be 
the standard book of consultation for its subject. The reference 
to Marin’s article on page 234 and in the biblis y should 
read Man XLIT (1942 ee. 

W. C. Brice, 


Pickano-Cammanice. Pp. xxii + 3396, with 207 ilbustra- 
cd: Press, 19593. 504. eee 


: Lions. Seeman “yr : 
late Sir Arthur Pickard-Cambridge looked eer to a com- 
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volume which would discuss, among other subjects, the 
Jionysiac festivals, the inscriptional records, and the costumes 
of th the actors. Six weeks before his death in February 1952 be 
asked Professor T. B. L. Webster to see the completed work 
through the press, having already begun to read and correct 
the proofs. fei is with mixed feelings of regret, respect, and 
tion that one opens a book which is to be a memorial of 
along and distinguished life of scholarship. 
Festivals and costumes have between them most of the space, 
but a are also chapters on actors, chorus, and audience, and, 
essay, well illustrated from inscriptions, on the 
history of the * Artists of Dionysus’ and their guilds, ‘ The 
treatment in the text’ (so says a footnote to one section) ‘is an 
attempt to adhere to the evidence and the possible meaning of 
words, without reciting the whole history of opinion on the 
subject,’ e virtues of this bh need not be laboured : 
it brings with it full quotation of texts, detailed reference, and 
concise factual Sa references to has be evidence are, 
not surprisingly, more selective, but it been possible to 
include arg Ld photographs, a valuable supplement to the 
text and avery greatconvenience, All this makes astern course 
for the non-specialist; those who s the course have an 
riunity to measure evidence agaimst hypothesis in the 
light of a critical judgement whose gene ane 
<n it would be impertinent for the reviewer to praise. 
thesteria is included among the festivals, partly for 
eal sake of the connexions which have been made between some 
ws its elements and the dramatic festivals (these, it is shown, are 
inal importance for drama), partly “to place the dramatic 
festivals in the general setting of the worship of Dionysus at 
er bioga (though here and elsewhere the emp fhasis i it rather on 
gy Mint rart Nea) . Add now to th peerenoes ae 
Mian and Anthesteria a (1951). with its catalo of choes 
and selection of plates. section on Rural 
useful, within a Bop ri Senunatee a verti | 
Athens. Appended to the chapter on Ci y Dionysia is a re- 
print, almost complete, of the dramatic i ieciacions relating to 
that festival and to the Lenaia, with brief introductions and 
notes. Chronological evidence from other sources is given 
only incidentally, and the im new didascalia-fragment 
from a text of Aeschylus (P. Oxy, 2256) has appeared too late 
for mention, 
co piace neel Pubs a gid el’ bas eco exit ts oe 
years, and new material continues to be published (¢.¢. terra- 
cottas in Olynthurs XIV, Corinth MIT); Profesor Webster 
discussed some of the evidence for comedy further in his Studies 
in Later Greek Comedy. Here, without decrying what has been 
achieved already, we may hope that fuller collection 
and study will help to remove or define the doubts which the 





aera lice - In general, the author warns us 

against a Ee from 
fourth- to practice, and from South Italy to Athens, 
For miteny the of the so-called * phlyakes “vases is 


excluded di hime al they display are regarded as 
ent derivatives of early Dorian farce, and dae 


not to be compared directly with those of Attic comed Ee the 


performances correspond to Attic mime, : adbidaces 
SUTVIVIDg traces are natch tion This hypothesis 
t. Nor is he willing to follow up the x aol 


tions (often, it must be itted, em ) of the possible use 
of the known masks in the known | ys, with their additional 
results for identification and What emerges is a 


general, and in part provisional acta “we need more, 

The ers on actors and chorus survey the main questions 
and the eaeoinem for discussion without attempting to enter into 
detailed co vy, though pasta indicate some of the 
Eos het fuller dise . Thus, the section 

* Number of actors and aakibatsons of parts " makes a brief 
esis of the plays as a basis for the conclusion that three 
actors, given some of masks, could have per- 
formed the tragedies without help from an who could 
ey ees een actor; in Old an 
tu actor is seen as taking an occasional or unimportant part; 
for New Comedy no fixed custom is inferred owing to the un- 
certainties of Greek fragments and Latin adaptations. On this 

r questions throughout the book the brief discussion 
from first principles has still a useful service to perform, 

In a work which lacks the author's final revision, some 
caution is occasionally necessary over details. Some minor 
inconsistencies remain at his own wish ; where there are slips of 
ise t they can usually be corrected on sight, or easily 

Perhaps it is desirable to mention some. P. 25, 
Clem, Alex., Protrept. er ay ee ee , the wor 

‘airols carupols Kal Sido pawSAy « the should have a 
full stop after * omapaypév". P27, 1. cape wr for * cables" 
read ‘ cakes", P. $9 n. 2, for "304" LD raenyt 
28, p. 26). PF. 42 n. 3, read * ae * (four names 





has in 
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follow)", P. 96. Plutarch, Ainron, 8, read * ri ty payee bie 
xplow *. Eps ff. (dramatic inscriptions}|—a few restorations 
appear to be wrongly marked; the date applied to Amei 
(p. 114) can be corrected from p. r19. P. 145, 1.6, for * Toph in * 
read *Jolaos*. Correct the caption of fig. 160 from PP. Xx, 
210, P. 214, Athenaeus I 91 d, read * 4 wepl ray tperyiecor 
nions", as on p, 256, Text and plates have been well pro- 
duced, and those concerned deserve our gratitude for what 
must have been an exacting task on a useful and important 


E, W. Hanxorey. 


The Birth of Civilization in the Near East. By Henri 
Frankrort. Pp. 116, 24 pll. London: Williams & 

N e, 195r. wos. 
The Director of the Warburg Institute is well qualified to 
che os rg early Mesopotamian and tian civilisations, 
four lectures delivered at Indiana haha 


pg de first presented in his Atngship and 
(t Before Philosphy ). His aim, as clearly 
phy int ooh to concentrate arte social and political 
innovations which mark the appearance of the first civilised 
sociehies. * Civilisation’ is to be understood in the narrow 
sense of homo politicus, and Frankfort rightly confines himself to 
Egypt and Sumer (* Mesopotamia") as the cultural centres of 
the ancient Near East, for the later development of civilisation 
in the pe berepneeal arcas was derivative, 

chapter is a criticiam of the historical acta ara 
phies ics of Se er and Toynbee, whose views on civilisa 
their pi mec he cannot accept, since they betray sg sient 
nesses of the historian who is ‘truly familiar only with classical 
antiquity and its western descendant. His Urmensch, his “* pri- 
m man * "is the Greek or the Aryan Indian.’ He fi 
that though these writers have a true of the = poverty of 
the usual view of history as an evoluti process th 
guard themselves against the sages jl nis yect 
unfamiliar past the modes of thought of the pa oom nt day. 
this respect Herodotus was more perspicacious; he real 
that the values of different cultures may be ran oor papa 
when he frankly epitomized his description of Ancient E 
opposite of those of the Test of saaniiod (i toecates Sg 
opposite of t the rest of mankind (p 19—History, , 
$5). hse ashe Oe an Sine en eee 

not as one progressive civilisation 

cabot, Seat (aot (to-use Toynbee’s mene oa 
passing on its individual course from birth to death, 
the birth of civilisation is marked by unusual creative activity 


seoplsctarl i Acbetbeagen Mandl tires Monroe into an 


ey cannot 
ioe take the 
‘In 
peel 





integrated syst the individual characteristics, which 
he calls the ee? , of the civilisation. 
In the second chapter we are shown the essential features of 
the neolithic age—agriculture and the invention of pottery and 
weaving —as it can be traced in th the stages, 
called after the principal excavated sites of each per 1, Hassuna, 
Samarra, and Halafto Al Ubaid. There may be a weakness in 


the reasoning here, for although Frankfort argues ably that 
civilisation in Egypt emerged suddenly with the unification 
of the two xdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt under Menes 
as shown on the Narmer palette, the evidence for a similar 
* crisis " which may have led to the emergence of the city in 
ssciisonlaglet sal plate It is true that many specialists, both 
archacologist and ological, accept a sudden commencement 
of city life and that this is reflected in both the ancl 
Hebrew accounts of the advent of civilisation, Frankfort docs 
not tell us what it was that set in motion these ‘ crisis’ events, 


nor does he explain the sharp differences between the | is 
and Sumerian cultures, though these are well described. 
if the sprigs to these problems must be speculative, the the auuthoe’s 


range of experience and interest in such matters would be 


hel 
Pi the middle of the fourth millennium the characteristic 
hall-marks of civilisation appear, and we can study monumental 
architecture, writi representational art, and a new kind of 
litical culture, "These differ in p and function between 
Vevpt and Mesopomenin, and are thus the essential ‘ form" of 
their rrcte civilisations. In Mesopotamia urban life was 
precarious and dependent on an uncertain river irrigation and 
communal effort, and this led to a religious consciousness of 
the Sep pene deity resulting in a political cohesion through a 
form of theocratic socialism. In the earliest times the temple 
owned and controlled the surrounding land, though not to the 
exclusion of private pry ae and ownership, and enabled man 
to fulfil the purpose of being by serving the gods, ‘The 
written sources are too fragmentary to disclose gradations of 
power in the proto-literate period, and this has misled some to 
think of this phase as one of Primitive communism, Writing 
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was developed to meet the administrative needs of a quickly 
emerging system of political control. Frankfort draws freely 
on his ence as the excavator of Tall Asmar and Khafajah 
in the Dryala region to present the best general account of the 
life and institutions in early Mesopotamia so far available to us. 
He carries the picture up to the reign of Sargon of Agade, who 
ert to break down the central powers of the temple over the 


In marked contrast to Mesopotamia the development of 
civilisation in Egypt eded along other lines, despite the 
influences of Mesopotamia on the country between the end of 
the Gerzean period and the beginning of the Firat Dynasty, for 
which the evidence is collected in a valuable a fmeooieg The 
distinct development was not the city, especially the capital 
city which was for long ever changing, for this played an in- 
significant role, ‘The acteristic of ian civilisation was 
the institution of divine kingship and the rise of a monarchical 
ey with Pharaoh at the centre which lasted for almost three 
thousand years with little change, This, according to Frank- 
fort, gave Egyptians a unifying sense of security which their 
Asiatic contemporaries lacked. History shows that this notion, 
if dominant, was more crippling to individual initiative than the 
‘imeecure " pattern of Mcsopotamian political life. 

Tt is not possible to read this book without much profit and 
stimulation of though on fundamental historical questions 
concerming the rise of divergent forms of civilisation. 

D. J. Wiseman. 


Types of Ancient Egyptian Statuary, I. By B. Horne- 
MANN. ypenhagen: Munksgaard, 1953. Pp. xi-+ 915 
unbound plates in case. Dan. kr. 100, | 

This work consists of a pasteboard filing-cabinet contaming 
more than three hundred numbered cards, each about 7} in. by 

44 in., on which are reproduced by a collotype process outline 

sketches, mostly in pencil, of selected Egyptian siatues from 

vanious collections. is particular * volume * is the first part 
of the work to be issued, and is concerned with statues of males 
only. It is br divided into two categories—statues with 
feet placed together and those with the left foot advanced, 
Both groups are further subdivided according to the position 
of the hands. Inscriptions are summarily sketched merely to 
indicate their location on the statue. Little detail is in fact 
intended; most faces, for instance, are rendered as featureless 
masks, Each card gives at least two aspects of a particular piece, 
and some have several views and two or three cross-sections, 

A brief index lists the various groups according to their poses, 

The term * statuary" has been broadly interpreted to include 
specimens which are not normally regarded as the work of the 
sculptor, There are, for instance, some seventy-five cards 
concerned with the mass-produced votive bronzes of the Late 

Period; some twenty ot deal with shawabti figures in 






various materials; six are of pottery figurines, mostly of pre- 
dynastic date, and Sacco anthropomorphic alabaster 
vessels. Even more surprise may perhaps be felt that a number 


of cards should be devoted to such objects as glazed amuletic 
mpainot deities and the crude little wax images of the Four Sans 
Horus which protected the wrapped viscera in later dynastic 
burials, Perhaps it is the inclusion of such specimens that has 
dictated the omission of some notable examples such as the 
striding statues of Senusret I from Karnak, the earliest complete 
royal statues of this type, the unusual standing statue of Senen- 
mut at Chicago, Oe Anarne king at Brooklyn with his unique 
anding pose, the Anen of Turin, the gold Amun at New York, 
the Tuthmosis IIT from Medamud, to name a few at random— 
the list could be greatly expanded. 
Within the limits set by Schifer's original scheme for a typo- 
logical study of Egyptian statuary, Miss Hornemann appears to 
We carried out her task with diligence, but the reviewer of 
this work must constantly ask himself whether such industry 
has been well spent, Miss Hornemann’s outline drawings, 
competent as they may be, cannot convey subtleties of style nor 
Precision of detail, If collotype was to be used as a means of 
reproduction, one asks whether photographs, supplemented with 
line drawings where sary, would not have served the 
pose better. The chief criticism of this work, however, must 
t it has remarkably little use. The general public futter- 
ing through the cards will seck in vain for any appreciation 
of the true character of Egyptian ar anand to the philolo- 
gts, by now the greater rtion of professional Egyptolo- 
reat p irrelevant: the ccekeaenlcerat uses different tools, and 
ends upon data other than poses for the dating and identi- 
fication i hatases: and the few serious students of Egyptian 
art-history will still have to fall back upon their own records, 
compilations, and evaluations of Egyptian art forms, since 
a Hornemann's summary drawings cannot assist any stylistic 
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Porschungen auf Ereta, 1942. Ed. F. Matz. Pp. vii +- 
166, 122 pli, Berlin: de Gruyter, 1951. DM, 80. 

This account of German arch ical investigations in Crete 
during the earlier pens of their occupation of that island is 
edited by Professor Matz, who contributes a foreword and ¢x- 

lains how the set-up and some of the plans were destroyed by 
mbing. “Che authors deserve praise not only for an excellent 
publication but also for their restraint in refraining from attack- 
ing sites excavated by other nationalities. This restraint has 
been rewarded by results that are far more valuable than more 
ectacular ones would have been from famous sites, because 
these researches open new ground and illustrate how decply the 
Minoan civilisation had permeated the west end of the island. 

Ulf Jantzen describes neolithic burials in the Kumaro cave on 
the ¢ in peninsula only a quarter of an hour's walk from 
the monastery of Gouverneto (already noted by Marinatos as a 
— site, | Asean premtcormeaey lew : material, 
as Jantzen points out, had prevented Evans from illustrating 
much of the plain neolithic, and his publication had hee 
quite innocently, given the impression that the decorated sherds 
were more numerous, This account not only corrects this 
impression but also adds to our list of meolithic shapes the 
bowls with inverted rims and those with undulating rims (well 
known in the neolithic pottery of Central and Northern Greece). 
It is still open te quetocn whether the differences between Ku- 
maro and K.nosos neolithic are due to regional or chronological 
distinctions, Pithos rims with rough unpolished surface and a 
line of string holes below the rim have parallels in Macedonia. 

A stone axe and two obsidian blades were found. No burial 
was found ia sifu, but some human bones belonging chiefly 
apparently to the neolithic period were found washed out of 
their original position by rain. ‘The absence of humus suggests 
that the cave was used only for burials in the neolithic period, 
though it may have been occupied by shepherds in L.M. III 
tines. 

August Schérgendorler describes a tholos tomb and a settle- 
ment at Apesokari (a name which the local inhabitants lurid! 
derive from ‘the heacls that fell there " when it was a Turkist 
peace of execution), The site commands a narrow valley 
eacding from the ee through Midimou to Lébena, The 
Minoan cemetery had been heavily looted by the pe ta, 80 
that Schargendorfer was lucky a daeonce e mnall searpbhed 
tholos tomb of M.M. I date, the earliest certain example of a 
Cretan tholos except the very primitive one excavated by 
Marinatos at Krisi. The pottery, typical but not exciting, and 
the fine collection of birds’ nest stone bowls (mostly steatite or 
breccia) all date from the M.M. I and M.M. II periods, The 
entrance complex of rooms ae because it was used 
: ly for ritual purposes. There is no sign, as in some of 
Cenithoudides* tinibe that the rooms were ce either for 
primary burial or as ossuarics. The Germans also tested the 
settlement, excavating two rooms of the M.M. I-II period, 
After the destructive M.M. II earthquake there was an attempt 
to rebuild them, but the attempt was abandoned so soon that it 
is suggested the workmen may have been removed to work on 
the new palace. 

The next two chapters by E. Kirsten and K. Grundmann 
describe trial excavations on the important Monastiriki site in 
the Asomatos valley, a district rather neglected by recent investi- 
gators despite the gold rings from Vistagi now in the Rethymno 
Museum (Pendlebury’s * Pistagi’; I have also heard Bistayi, all 
perhaps from an original ‘Emorey%). 

The excavated parts look poor and provincial beside the great 
palaces of Central Crete, but a comparison is obviously unfair, 
since the Monastiriki rooms belong to the domestic quarter, 
not the state apartments, The considerable area, however, 
occupied by the building certainly justifies the appellation 
; ¢*, and the importance of the site from administrative and 
commercial points may be gathered from Dunbabin's map in 
his account of the antiquities of Amari (AS4 XLIT), Fhe 
absence of a general map is perhaps a defect in this book, though 
to Cretan exiles the beautiful views of Crete are more than 
adequate com tion, 

The materials from the Late Minoan cemetery of Khania are 
described by Jantzen, who arranged in the Mosque by the har- 
bour what was rescued from the old museum burnt out in 
1934. The vases illustrate the first half of the L.M. III period, 
not very adequately illustrated in earlier publications, and the 
shapes provide some interesting variants on familiar types, 
ial y the straight-sided alabastron, described, [| know not 
, a5 ‘a water-jar’, He also lists the M.M. I vases found 





Drerup describes some vases from a L.M. ILI grave at S the 
best being a fine imported Levanto-Helladic crake prac 
and warnors fiexe. 

The same writer describes briefly the site of Aptara occupied 
from ogeometric up to Venetian times, ‘The most interest- 
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ing remains are the city walls, the cesterns, and a twin sanctuary 
(to unknown deities) probably erected ‘about nc. The 
wide circuit of the eran dor 9 km.) makes it certain that 
they were used as a city of refuge by the surrounding villages. 
The walls are said to be all part of one system, despite the 
astonishing differences in technique of various sections. 
Gabriel Welter and Jantzen give an <—s of their researches 
on the site of the oe day rapral _— he astonishing Roman 
* autobahn * leading u ering the aie condition 
to which the site had terpenes , the Germans 
have done well in See its history. tric sherds 
indicate the existence of a shrine in the ninth century B.c, 
the end of the seventh century there seems to have been a 
prosty le temple of which fragments of a terracotta sima were 
The temple started by the Samians after their occupa- 
tion of Khania in 520 3.c. seems never to have been com ane 
but some blocks and a large Doric capital built into the 
foundations presumably belonged to the temple Herodotus 
refers to, There are also some fragments of the Hellenistic 
temple visited by Apollonius of Tyana. More remains of the 
temple build by Hadrian in a.p. 123, showing that it had an 
[onic porch in blue marble on the East side and a Corinthian 
in white marble on the West, ‘The relief with legs of a 
1 described by Pococke Beate to be asculptured base for one 
of the Ionic columns in the Ephenan manner, 
The final chapter consists of a survey of sites in West 
Crete by E. Kirsten, who includes in it a number of places chat 
see should have counted rather as Central Cretan, but the 
eed and well documented. He makes useful sugges- 
reat on ng of Psycheion, Phoinix, and Arados, After the 
general survey he discusses in detail some trial excavations 
carried out in the ‘Sybrita district. Ome of these extended the 
area of the trial carried out by Marinatos near Apodhoulou, a 
site that obviously merits further investigation. Other tests 
on the site of Sybrita itself showed evidence of occupation from 
the Late Minoan III period wp to medieval times, I am dis- 
appointed, however, to note that Kirsten associates the name 
with Sybaris and the Achaean colonisation of Crete, Personally 
I have always associated Sybrita with Belry and Britomartis, and 
thought that it was one of the few names which were almost 
certainly Minoan. 
The book is beautifully printed and illustrated, and Messrs. 
de Gruyter deserve great credit for their share of the work. 
R. W. Hurcurson. 


Fane es 





bal Palazto Minoico di ‘Festés. Seavi e studi della 
Missio Italiana a Creta dal 1900 a 
1950. Vol. II, Tl Secondo Palazzo. By Laver Peaster 
and Loma Bantt. Rome: La Libreria dello Stato, 1951. 
Pp. xiii + 647, 309 text figs. Price not stated. 
This publication of the second volume recording the Italian 
excavations at Phaistos has been delayed by two events, first, 
by the death in 1997 of that fine scholar and most charming man 
the late Luigi Pernier, and secondly, by the outbreak of the 
Second pega hal Some of the material was described by 
Pernier a5 ' 7 and written up to date in 1929, but 
the difficult gut Ger of banging the whole work up to date to 1950 
has been admirably srr y Professor 
has tried, as she states in bes pares to preen 
Pernier's "work as Dunbabin did of ei 








pasta of it into the 
and destruction the second palace. 
strali ic tests carried out in fog East ofthe Central Court 
peat te 1—q have been pu lished in Vol. I) is devoted 
ion of the floor of the second palace, 

idisnnd braharer desoniptions ofthe clovated sr8 tee 
in the North-west and t evidences for a second story there, 
and Dera ta ee Nectbcat ST Te hen mee caer ok 


se iene ref ase and st of Ror 

The next six chapters are occupi c 

the oh wig att with oles woah and i imulati c 
local varieties t Phaistos 

ral ind/in Eastern Crete Penmaes ‘but 


Saesars generally, a 
A cery short chapter on the question of the 


plausible survey 
ting of the dexcraction of tb e first and palaces merely 


whets the appetite for more, but I think we can | ciate t 
The Phaistos book is a xrfpa is el w will not go 
out of date entirely, and Peafewve hat pore eeu 


Fe 
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i a bay th 1979 in the volume of Anawario della Scuola 
di Atene re ran teapot vee rece ag 
g to some critics her dating mac by Schachermeyr 


1945 and Platon in Kerrie nye 1949 by amiening 
ie ability 0 the stratification of Room 27 of tthe first palace 
and the ap esos of its remaining in use as a cellar to a later 
period as ed by Platon. Pendlebury defended, I think 
successfully, Evans’ stratification agai 'S altempt to 
undermine it so far as the Palace of inos is concerned, but it 


does look as if M.M. Ib and M.M, Ila were palatial fabrics, and 


as if the poorer people in many s of Crete, perhaps even at 
preg Hebd eames Laren agentes ort to use pot of 
M.M. Ia into the ol this 


M. II period, The importance o 
point can | y be overstressed, since it not only affects the 
validity of Evans’ ceramic dating for Crete as a whole but also 
the date of the construction and destruction of the earlier 
at Phaistos and at Mallia. I 1 Professor Banti will 
return to this controversial question at a later date. 
In the final Sam poe of the volume the authors discussthe shrines 
of the palace, and display a healthy scepticism, ronety refusing 
to fox everything as sacred, as may be seen by some of their 
such as ‘the supposed altar in vgeate hes North-west 
e Central Court" and * baths or lustral basins ’. 
“Justral areas" have never been satisfactorily 
explained. If they served a lipo ee one would have 
expected to find one r on. one of the numerous seal 
stones illustrating religious cults. If were baths, why did 
the Minoans, who were ot ise so fond of drains, not furnish 
them with an outlet for the water? One of these lustral areas, 
at least, the one opening out of the throne room of Minos, must 
have served a cerem purpose, though not necessarily a 
religious one, If they were indeed baths, may I suggest the 
possibility that t were Turkish baths, since the moisture 
provided by the body of the bather docs not require a drain to 
it away; the heat, of course, would have been provided 
by the normal bg are rect 
Tt is curious that Phaistos provided one of the best 
instances of survival of the pi Bere of ies ‘Sainoas Velchanos, has no 
continuity in its palace shrines, not even from the first palace to 


the ieee “gel arya 
the volume is splendidly uced and a worthy 
crown to the long labours of Fernier in e. On some of the 
ora the shadows are rather dark fez Fig. o6 and Fig, 
165), but thes is largely caused by the intensely bright sun in 


aetioe of 
The : 






irene at Se ane ae OSes ae It is c, of course, to 
: tbr phsmghicinbrse moguls agg 
h bess dense, are ¢ Stefani’s plans, when 


they occur, are, as always, b “ati ly. drew, 
It does not matter very much in w order the chapters are 
read, but a specialist can browse for hours on this volume and 
fined int material everywhere. Compare, for example, 
the classification of the masonry into three ty : (a)' pagar 
light wells, and rarely in corridors which may y have been open 
to the sky; (6 eta a 
a rare form of construction, at present known only 
North and West of Court 49; (c) walls built with irregular 
stoned, but these differ in the two palaces; the the first 
had a base of small irregularly 
and above Siete meal sbeined cia operatic 

an external coat of stucco, 


held together by an 

whereas the swale of the second had the same structure 
from top to bottom, usually large irregularly (parallelopipes 
ae Le liberall ae So dneowee aoa 

t are li y antac. 
ae ae era asteaed pee aie ee we 
the same two varicties analysed by Heaton at Knosos, a 
coarse variet 14 em. thick covering all walls and a fine coat, 
only 5 mm. th ick at most, laid over this as a ground for painted 


Ease sins bear a7 the bronze ns a sud 
t between 25 1),a t of pi 

oF wills on pacar kn a Piecae Seto A inciacd om 
it (p. By), an nest ipa prea steatite lamp (p. 109 and figs. 57, 58) 
slim amphorac wi incorporated in the base, dated 


M.M. I [by Bvans, but clearly to the seat 
the Palaces at Phaistos cod Hagia (p. t12; of. also an 
from = canta of Thothmes 


cxample Seer orotien 

recently excavated by 5S. Alexion), a cubicle 

63 compared by the authors to Room 4 at 

the Ro Room of the Plaster Couch at Keres (p. a end worn 

aques with scale and shell patterns perhaps attached 

pase Aaa arate caskets, not to a wall as first : (P. 342). 
The authors refrain from reconstructing, in Evans” mannet 

an elaborate fiane mobile and content themselves with draw 

distinctions between the * piano unico * ‘primo piano’, 
primo piano sopeaclevata , leaving not disproved but un- 


Challe 
stones o8o-1 m. high 
iped fashion with plenty 
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proven the question whether there was a full second floor in the 
ordinary sense of that term. 


Two small examples of ¢ arches were found in internal 
walls, but one of these might belong to a Hellenistic , and 
the other which appears to be of M.M. I-III date is a rather 


primitive type 447-9 and Figs. 274, 279). 
The Le necessity for all I fibraries and a desirable 
luxury for all individuals who can ne ig a 

V. 


Fouilles de Delphes. Tome II. Topographie ot 
Architecture. Le Trésor de Cyréne. Tex bei 
Bousouet. Drawings Bousguer and Y. Fomine. 
Paris: de Boccard, iets Jeo. 119, 17 text figs. 51 pill, 
Price not given. 

This is a brilliant book. The foundations of the treasury 
stand nowhere even to toichobate level, and the scattered 
blocks are neither numerous nor well preserved. Yet MM, 

wet and Fomine have reached a restoration of the whole 
building very plausible in its main lines, and have shown it to 
be as interesting, though by no means so beautiful, as the 

acknowle i of its age, the fourth century a,c, 

Nor can t studless of Greek architecture afford to ignore 

Bousquet’s conclusions on sesh mathematics of its coy which 


secm, alter a perusal of Chapter WI, surprisingly well 
establisher, 


Situated near the east wall of the sanctuary, the foundation 
ech on the general plan of Delphi) was uncovered in 1895, 


Hurcurson. 


t clearly indicates a treasury Aetna facing south. 
In BCH 3 ig Dinamor asigned all the mar marble fragments in 

tghbbeurhadd: wing ther fourth- 
eee apr oeie to the sligh ly Tater. later ee ee XIV, on the 
terrace above. Pomtow in 1 ret { them to MITT, but 


gave this to the Acanthians and, misled by the unique antarc 

with their engaged columns, restored it as proatyle with an 
extraordinary columnar inner door, [ Mis Shoe 

confirmed Dinsmoor’s date by a study of the 

1937 the torrent of Rhodini uncovered the new lent 
which, with others found among the Roman shops below, have 





ethene first aura canes small (B) in the 
uct es the t to a gate in t 
tI Heel the sanct threshold Iscovered in 


uary, whose 
South of Gate B the wall is 
| and probably of 


3 = B.C., he haan the stretch then in course of erection 
a: Se paar eeaking wel 


omerate, so also fourth century. 
‘toichobate itself was of S. Elias 
hnished jan contained blocs of irregular 
toichobate, for which the surface 
eae iit 
existing toichobate to 
downwards. These 





length. A more regular 
thie course Helene had been carefully 
The clamps, too, have changed on th 


ery whose two run vertically 
are on the rest of the | ng. There was apparently an 
interval, associated by B. with the Third Sacred War; and when 
work was resumed, the walls were made slightly thicker. 
Hesitancy appears in the toichobate blocks and the orthostates, 
both Seg Ba ah but dressed to fre the orthostates every- 
where an t height of 85 erat ee ag. Refer- 
ence to Plate XXXII will make all al A ragged boundary 
ee the limestone toichobate and 
rey Bir The buildi rie Dheentgn pan Prego 
its stone, It was half of Parian, Pentelic marble e 
Parian for some reason ran out, and the inferior Pentelic used 
to fill the gaps was relegated where se stance der terra 
the frieze and cornice, normally coloured on Doric buildings, 
The orthostates, the lowest marble course, were set back some 
to cm. from the front of the toichobate, giving the treasury a 
width here of 5-94 metres. An ordinary wall-course was 
O-297 metres high, exactly one-twenticth of this amount. &. 
reasonably infers a foot of 0-297 metres, wall-courses cach a foot 
high and a width, at orthostate level, of 20 feet. The eventual 
ane was 2f feet. Above the orthostates came a 
thtatiane ane : . slightly than an eis a -course —_ 
wit he orthostaies &: bright t-169 metres, or 69 
dactyls, Thed . 
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columns attached fii Nieee deasce temoes wruke: their capitate after 
cievatlon: A ets clamier halt separaaes cats cagage dat 
elevation, A chamier ari each 
8c the wall behind: The construc | 
long and short blocks follows the noeannk Grek fashion; and 
Ss has recovered the first five courses of the cast anta, numbered 
vards A to E, immediately above the orthostate. He has 
the block from canaedtiatety below the capital, He rightly 
concludes, from the diminution of the engaged colurnn and other 
telling evidence, t the | com me ten courses between 
the orthostates and the architrave soffit, and with the orthostates 
totalled exactly 13 feet in height. 

The architrave calls for no comment structurally, but the 
metopes had various widths. The north-cast comer-block of 
the cormce, still eet and evidently, from its inscription, 
on from the rear ic, shows from its mutules that the north 

the narrower, the cast the wider metopes (46-4 to 48-4 
eae: The main facade had a mixture, with two at the cor- 
ners of 52 cm., one at the centre “3, and four others of 
46-4 each. There were therefore three between the two 
central columns, and this fagacle resembled a dca The 
angle of the pediment was 14°2", or 1 in + the architrave 
sofht came exactly 7 feet below the apex oft raking sima, giving 
the front a height of exactly 20 feet, equal to its width at orthostate 
level. 

So far all seems reasonably certain. B's cross-wall and door 
will perhaps arouse more controversy. No foundations of a 

cross-wall would seem from Plate II] to remain. I cannot see 
that the block Plate XIII, 5, from the * chiselled course ", even 
granted that it comes from the west wall and has the marks of 
clamps on its inner face, is certainly placed itself or can establish 
the line of the cross-wall. Plate XXCXIV, at any rate, shows 
a toichobate, orthostate-course, and * chiselled course’ of quite 

stones; and the inscription on bea ay 5 ap 

nowhere to run over on to neighbour 

, we should grant B his square cel py oe 
7 feet, on the analogy of the Siphnian Treasury, He gives its 
door a lintel unprecedented in Doric, five courses below the 
architrave. But again he pleads the influence of the Ionic 
treasuries. 

Indeed, other unusual features seem to derive from Tonic, 
The column-shafts, for instance, have an apophyge, unique 
im Doric, below the echinus; and the geson-bed has an clab- 
orate Ionic moulding, an ovolo above a cyma reversa, Others 
are at Jeast eclectic; for instance, the prola: cea of the 
anta-capitals and the a reversa abacus of the 
sehinsat eaasitls. The tecnias of bot boule escicxeviee and frieze 
; AnD otal small caveto with p od. Most remark- 

of all, a small cavetto with painted leaf decoration scpar- 

each metope from the tacnia of the frieze. The door, as 

restored, is given an ¢clectic cornice af ovolo, Lesbian Leaf, 
he, cavetto, and astragal, specially « thinks B.. 
to call nitention:t to it a8 an ancl Lage in the Treasury's 
emcee Yb = es a rabpasyo tay visible cavetto, 
wi" added to the erfectly square met - 3 On important 
nae Eryn irrational cope, argument that ra 
—from the names of 
historical likelihood, and some resemblance to gcc 

connury buildings in Cyrene, chiefly the Strategrion—B. moves 
on to its architectural mathematics. 

Its designer was closely influenced by by the geometer Theodorus 
of Cyrene (for whom see auras {a aes tna LP Se 
much concemed with the architect expression of irrational 
roots. Where he could achieve no direct relation (as he often 
could) of lines, areas, and volumes, he showed from some 
dimensions that at least he knew the numbers crucial to the 
mathematicians of his age. 

The lower diameter of the column ts 30, its height 208 dactyls, 
respectively ten times the square root and one hundred times 
the cube root of 9 (the two lowest square number, 4 and 9, and 
their sum, 19, were then enjoying a great vogue). Further, 
the lower to the diameter was as V3 to V2: so that the 
architect had obtained and, a after Hi rates, had con- 
sciously obtained an arca at the Corp of ike shaft two-thirds 
that at the bottam. He showed, in fact, that he knew the areas 
of circles varied exactly as the squares on their diameters. 

, the heights of architrave and frieze are related as va to 


the ratio between the of a square and of its cube, 
Aa ie the pecesreat Eulahod tree Obie een hi 
would have amounted merely to ar: : 26, i 


Turning to the three notorious problems of the fourth century, 
we find our architect knew the value of V7, for he made the 
height of the column-capital 11} digits. 208 divided by 1} 
gives 10% Ww (t-772). The height of the frieze, too, is 1-772 


fect. ww: so often, because it is the side of 
ira cece ik hk Catch of racine : Se eee 
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He could also double the cube. The door was 126 digits 
high, and 1-26 is the cube root of 2, If we doubt this measure, 
the orthostates, at any rate, are 63 digits igh. But let us grant 
B. his tiny door, As he restores it, it Ga mathematical piece ae 
résistance, For the two upper corners of its ing are exactly 
determined by the points of intersection of the diagonals of the 
square, 20 feet by 20, of the whole front and of the rectangle, 20 

13, of the front up to the architrave soffit. Finally, the ratio 
of its height to that of the front columns equals their ratio to the 
total height. So it embodies three mathematical qualities 
completely distinct from one another. For clearly there 1s only 
one value for the rectangle of column height that will make its 
height a geometric mean between those of the door and the 
whole building. The width of B's door-opening, at its nar- 
rowest, is exactly that given by the intersection of the diagonals. 

Last of all, our architect could trisect at any rate one given 
angle, For the angle at the apex, at the centre of the rear wall, 
of the isosceles triangle inscribed in the square cella 1s exactly 
trisected by two straight lines drawn, it seems, to the jambs at 
the narrowest point of the door-opening and produced along 
their outer O-371 metres (see p. 62, fig. 9) to the centre of the 
inner face of each front column. (The reader could have done 
in Fig. 14 with some indication of the door-jambs, and also a 
scale.) 

We need not believe all these mathematical values had been 
rigorously proved. Indeed, Fig. 14, showing the trisection, 
is an adaptation of the re in Heath's Manual of Greek 
Mathematics, p. 146, itself merely a di showing that a 
certain line DE would have to be drawn, Batt not telling us how 
to draw it, Again, no exhaustive method of finding wis known 
earlier than that of Archimedes. One simple graphical method 
of obtaining irrationals of low value, suggested by Joseph Kohm 
as perhaps ancient, is given by B. in an appendix. But for the most 
part B. ts satisfied, reasonably enough, that many values not 
yet rigorously proved were already known in practice. B. is 
stat ie to suppose that, in the absence of a decimal notation, 
most had been obtained mechanically; although it is uncanny 
to see how often, in his own words (p. 89), numbers are cm- 
ployed * qui aient 4 la 3* décimale un 9 ou un zéro . . . et la 
multiplication par roo ne détruira pas l'exactitude du caleul *. 

Nowhere, to B's knowledge, any attempt in this 
Treasury to employ the ratio 2-618; 1-618:;1-618:1, the 
famous Golden Cut, evident though it 6, ennai to B. 
pane in the contemporary Theatre of Epidaurus (REA 1955, 
41 8.) | 

If correct, all this marks a revolution in our knowledge of 
fourth-century architectural proportion; and most of it, at 
first sight, seems thoroughly established and hard to contest. 
I have only a few observations to make. | 7 

The evidence of Cyrenaic authorship is surely strengthened 
by those strange late temples at Cyrene with similar half- 
columns engaged to the inner faces of the antac: the Temple of 
Artemis, for instance, disc L. Pernier in Atene¢ Roma, serie 
III, Anno IV, fase. 3 (1936). Their detailing seems clumsicr 
than in our treasury; but one could have wished for some men- 
tion of them in this book. While stressing the influence of 
Theodorus, Theatetus, and Plato, B. ignores other contemporary 
with Cyrene. Perhaps this does not matter, and perhaps at 
this time the Platonists monopolised mathematics. Whe cirdcare ence 
cae coasters Scr ible the ett (an achievement none 
of our literary authorities connects with Cyrene) i perhaps a 
little less satisfactory than one could wish. Was the eg 
low? B. replies that we have its west jamb (Pl. XXVIII, 6) 
almost comapets, that it was 126 dactyls high, and that a jamb 
of two blocks would be as unprecedented as a low lintel. The 
matter is not quite so simple. For the builders had trouble to 
get their stone, and this jamb-block was almost the largest 


marble block in the building. Compare its 2-15 * o-f3 x o-25 
metres with the 2-92 x o-42 x o-g3 of the largest block im the 
architrave, Perhaps, then, they were forced to make cach 


jamb of two stones, One may notice, incidentally, that, as set 
out on Fig. 14 the height of the door opening has a tion 
of ¢/1-66 to that of the columns, and the columns one o 1/84 
to the whole Eaicg—* progression a little less uniform than 
makes out. If B. has anywhere taken advantage of scanty 
evidence, it is over this cross-wall and door. : 
ie Seek as Mes CASEY Seer I have found no mis- 
ints beyond an occasional * miss Shoe ', as on ¢.g. - Se 1, 18, 
The photographs are admirable, and the me d drawings, 
where I could check them, full, clear, and honest. One wishes 
buildings cee a Whe ahedin ect iy Rakicucs 
! ras they exist today the shading fy ed | Ldlew 
anc ia It indicates the third dimension atoence. One 
can ponder over Plate III of this volume without recognisi: 
the relative levels of the blocks. But the production in gene 








is all that one could wish, An English reader is apt to envy the 
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French School the official resources so encouraging to ils 
publishers, But he can only rejoice in the thoroughness and 
intelligence with which it at present directs them. 

“ W. A. Puosmer. 


thens. 
Volume II, The Theatre. By K. Srmiwert. Prince- 
ton: American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1952. 
Pp. xi + r4t, 8 pll. and 103 text figs. $10. 

The theatre at Corinth, which lies about 200 metres north- 
west of the Temple of Apollo, was first discovered in 1896, and 
trial trenches were dug in it between that date and rg09. The 
task of clearing and investigating the whole theatre, which 
involved the removal of enormous quantities of earth, was 
carried out by the late Dr. T. L. Shear between 1925 and 1929. 
The excavation accounts were published ae inA fA XXIX, 


qf1-8, XXX, 444-63, MXXII, 474-80, MXCXITL, 515-36, and 
by R. Stillwell, who assisted him hog itect, in dpa MRI . 


OF hee F : iy 
The latter has now published, in the series on the Corinth 
excavations, a handsome and detailed volume on the theatre, 
with many drawings of the architectural fragments, and 105 
text-figures consisting o sige sea and sketches. The exght 
chapters are headed: I. History of the Excavation; II. 
Location and General Description; UL. Detailed Description : 
the Greck Period; IV. Detailed Description: the Koman 
Period; V. The Theatre as an Arena; VI. Restoration of 
scaenae frons; WIL. Inventory of Architectural Fragments (a 
ainstaking catalogue); WII. Summary and Chronology. 
ates I-VIII at the end give plans and sections of the theatre 
and restorations for various periods of its construction, It 
would have been helpful if the names of parts of the theatre had 
been added to Plates II] and Vila. There is no index. 
It is unfortunate that the Corinth theatre is not better 
res but wars, earthquakes, time, and stone-robbers have 
taken their toll. Fairly substantial remains of the Roman 
iod are certainly visible, though most of the cavea seating 
 disapr ; but the remains of the Greek theatre, apart 
from the Hellenistic orchestra gutter, are scantier, Even the 
bronze sounding-vessels, to which Vitruvius (V.5.1, V5.8) 
refers particularly in connexion with Corinth (they were taken 
to Rome after the sack of the city), have left no trace of where 
they once stood, Perhaps the most striking feature is the paint- 
ings adorning the arena wall, To turn the orchestra into an 
arena, ten rows of seats were removed, and the arena wall was 
decorated with hunting scenes, the lower half of which was quite 
well preserved at the on of the sone pep oe hoto- 
graphs of them (figs. 76-84) are given. It is curious that no 
reference is made OE Cape ples FChhsexvations da the Painted 
icing cay eat ait Cetin rinth a egy Sac il 

he Arena", Hesperia Suppl. VIIT, 64-70, pul. 6-9. 

“Stillwell dates the sai theatre to about 415 5.c. From 
this period come, it appears, the Greek seats, some of which, as 
well as many foundations, have been preserved. The seats are 
of the *d type found at Eretria and elsewhere, and it 1s 
claimed that Corinth is the first extant example. The Hellen- 
istic theatre included a d. pa epl oir slage orchestra circle _ 
‘wings " joining on to ¢ c- { the stone proscenium, & 
connexion with these the author rightly discounts any influence 
from the Syracuse theatre, After the sack of Corinth the theatre 
was in a somewhat ruinous state (ef. Vitr. V. 5.8), but evidently 
continued to be used, ibly with a temporar wage of the 

tora ) 


type. At the end of Augustus’ principat 
inning of Tiberius’, a new cavea (the seating 


Corinth. Results of Excavations Conducted 
American School of Classical Studies at. 





| ved) and a scarnae frons of the straight Asiatic-Hellenistic 
type were built. About a.p. 77 the theatre was badly damaged 
by an earthquake, A cornice is inscribed TRAIANO AVG 
GERMANICO ET COLONIAE LAVD IvL (aus Iulia Corinfhiemsis was 
the name of the Roman colony; ¢f. O. B rin Hesperia X, 
gf), but the general re-building seems Hadrianic, a date which 
would suit the sculptured friezes found in the theatre; the latter, 
which are being published separately, evidently come from the 
scarnar frons. “The conversion of the orchestra into an arena, 
as mentioned above, is attributed to4.0, 211-17. The orchestra 
was later made waterproof for aquatic performances. é 
How many cumei were there in the Roman cavea? This 
volume is oddly inconsstent on the point. The Greek cavea 
had fourteen kerkides > and on p, 46 we are told: * The lines 
of the sewers le the Roman cavea] were established on the 
Greek, save tha below the lower diazoma the number ws 
certainly diminished by half. Not cnough has been cleared 
above the diazoma to be certain, but the number was probably 
doubled. It was almost certainly so in the upper maraniuet 
(sic); and in n. 13 below, on * diminished by half", the author 
adds: * This gives the normal Vitruvian arrangement of seven 
cunt.” We can presumably take this last number as definitive; 
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but in Pl. I, drawn by J. Travlos of Stillwell in 47A XOCKITE, 
g6) the Roman theatre is 5 as having eight cunei from top 
to bottom. ‘True, this is only a topographical but in 
Pi. Viltaand:b,- specially gleawn to strove plans of the second 
— A.D. Roman theatre and of the arena, the number of 
‘lower portion only of the cavea being shown, is in each 
Ga aes ee 

In such a study, in which there are many footnotes with 
blag pthlle ytakdency lclag ped atone ee find no 
chention either of “Pose tates lao Te of Dionprus 
in Athens or of Fiechter’s on the theatre of Dionysus 
and on various i theatres. There are many 

Sdases Weis & ieeseaco 1a one of these ox a conn 
other theatres eltlsirge useful. On p. 40 lef. p. 19), 
pti ely Rapatgpoma that two sets of stairs connecting 
and tra are Xgpenc eAlpoes, mention 
have been made of Eretria, where a single set of such 
stairs exists. fo) ELL hele peers ia lion i 

Entowklust 


Ther Fiechter, antiken 
fig. pectis Bae theory of the worki hee amlarumn) ; 
A "E ( = Hermathena 


ivui, 104-15). On p. 96, where the sree connects the 
conversion of the orchestra into an arena with Caracalla’s 
campaign of A.D. 214, and compares the theatres of Curium in 
oi and of tiger a comparison could have been made 
wil hin oscar ted at the theatre of Dionysus in Athens 
i . cl, 2 ) and rua 

pirat the one correct ooo 
theatre of Sicyon, He mentions 
Hellenistic orchestra | 
Butter (p. 192), the * — 


9 gpa thve 
ewo blocks et ate es 
ter (p. 20, n. 5 decpness of this 
ntain * (p. 53) 8. 20), and the fact that 

was not made available (p. 
192). This last is surely due, as at Sic on, to the presence of 
rock immediately under the stage We can think 
also of the ramps which led up to the He lenistic stage, and 
which can be } eled by Epidaurus, Oropus, and 
ig d-Cambridge, op. cit, 204). 
ext i defaced with such words as ait forthe plural of 
adit (able of contre ad. er, 

for the hasgntalia PD. a he. 4 
a 68 ae Ne 61, gwen Oxetos a seatitra eh 

1, 1. 1), eeqyerody, <4 for a (pp, Oy, appa wl 
a Salt Sere seeed which, however, contains other mis- 
). for Spersiows is no doubt a misprint 

55. 94), since the correct form pean on pp. 41-4. 
quura is & substantive which on p, 58 and elsewhere denotes 
side-walls the stage (of. Vitr. V. 6.8; such terms need 
definition), s0 that one cannot speak of a porta versura (p. aia}: 
Three times on p. 97 cochlea seers to be used asa plural. Still- 


the entire areca of 


eal 





well, with understands the word as denoting revolving 
doors ; although it means‘ snail ' ing it signifi | 

know exactly what sort of of 

piven bye f, ILL. rg 

Fit tauri pugnare slent elena 

se gey all te i singe pico 

T1485, RE s.p in Hesperia, S il. 
loc, cit. Koilon as a word for the iditorium of the: : theatre 
15 commonly writers, and is retained in 


wed by T 
Dinamoor's index to Thr Architecture of Ancient Greece’, but has 


mo ancient authority. 

! n refers to the Roman seats, made 
! seat block wg pete emt ea 49 
and illustrated in fig. 4t. . 28 n, 13, for * Falkner’ read 
Falkener ', the translator a ‘editor of the botanist Onorio 
Belli’s many on Cretan theatres dated 1586 (wrong date 
in the reviewer's article in BSA XLIII, ae ci At p. 35,2. 

25, at laid) st looks like a int. p. n. 25, for 
cesta gs ‘196° (op, cif. refers to n. a ‘ Weiner’ read 
Weimes conclude that, whereas the Greck theatre at Corinth 
has lithe new to add to our store of knowledge, the Roman 
eatin! Mit get pera that Dinsmoor (op. cif. 


~19) is juatified fully, on a comparative basis, 
alae ; Sf the building i Laas Those who want to 
witht of a Romanised Greek theatre or of the Corinth 


excavations will certainly need Stillwell’s volume. 
oO. A. W. Diee. 





Studies a at Fs ‘nen: Pp xiv + 366, 148 pil. 7 
, XIV, The Asklepicion Lerna. By C. 
Rornucx. "Princeton: American “School of Classical 
oe oe 1951. Pp. x + 183,69 pil. §ro, 
ir a nr deed the monumental publication of 
Contath tes greatly accelerated recently, and it 4 a pleasure to 
VOL. LXXIV, 
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welcome two volumes at once, as well as those reviewed in this 
and the last number of the Journal by other hands, Miss 
Davidson's publication of the minor objects has been | ¥ 
awaited by all who are antesested in any branch of Corinthian 
art or life and by all archacologists who are responsible for the 
study and Siblication of small finds from an excavation or 
mitcellancous objects in a eae and will make their work 
much easier inthe yearstocome. It isin many r amodel 
publication; ‘every object omitted from the catalogue i is cither 
a duplicate of one included or so poorly pre as not to 
warrant the space required for its description. Each catalogued 
obpect is illustrated.’ Better still; many comparanda are 
lustrated im the plates. 

Though nearly three thousand objects are catalogued and 
Hlustrated, these finds are far from presenting a complete pic- 
ture of ancient and medieval Corinth. The finds from such 
important areas as the Kerameikos and the North Cemetery 
are excluded, because they are receiving separate treatment, 
Ane sorta nature of the site, with its long record of habitation, 
causes the early periods to be very scrappily represented; for 
a picture of Corinthian vid Seertbr the pitetah and sixth cen- 
tunes BC, if ts nec to turn to Perachora. Half the 
objects are of Byzantine and later date; of the remainder, 
more than half are of the Roman period ; only 650 of the nearly 
gooo items are of the Greek period, and about 400 of these are 
terracotta figurines and related objects. 

The riches included in this volume and the long period covered 
by it make it impossible here to give any full account of its 
contents. It is possible here only to tee A some of the more 
important cat rics and to make some observations on the 
remains of the Greck period. 

The most numerous class comprises the terracotta figures and 
moulds, best considered together with those from the Potters’ 

uarter (Corinth AV. i and li, to be reviewed in a later volume 


the ips! The bronze work for which Corinth was 
pacino is poorly represented by a few animals and small frag- 
ments of bronze statucs which have cacaped melting down. 


are two interesting bronze vases from geometric ves 
of the eighth century; one, a phiale, with central waked int 
- of omphalos, enables Miss Dav to correct recent 
views about the date of introduction to Greece of the phiale, 
and its early development; an carlicr phiale since found in a 


ninth-century after in Athens (Hesperia 1952, pl. 77 4 and pp. 
aad Pinder supports her 

rh Mein and moniseved: Bein out than 
the ee Corinth has produced the lige olleection of 
Roman glass of any site in Greece, raat Sof i it comes from 
deposits which are approximately datable. Miss Davidson's 


account—enriched by observations by D, B. Harden—is valu- 
able on the technical side as well as for its careful ion 
and classification, The Byzantine comes largely from 
two factories whose remains were found in the area of the 
classical Agora, and affords interesting evidence of the transfer 
of this art in the eleventh and twelfth centuries from Egypt to 
Greece, and thence to It ok ign northern Europe. 

One of the most valuable sections is that on loom-weights, 
which are eee a time classified and dated (it may be 
doubted whether the supposed prehistoric loom- -weights, pl. 

6 ¢ and pl. 76, no. 1192, are older than the th centr. 
The relation of Attic and Corinthian types 
century 8.c., when the Corinthian moe ge imitated at Athens, 
stamped inscription (factory mark?) and all, is interesting. 
Spindle whorls, needles, thimbles, bobbins, weaving picks, and 
other implements used in spinning, weaving, and sewing are 
carefully distinguished in their use, here i a thorough 





classification of the types of Byzantine finger-rings, car-rings 
and buckles, and careful publ ication of a - number of 
Byzantine seals and scal-i ions, and much information 


on a number of varied and curious subjects, For i Instance, one 
may wonder why no dice of the Byzantine have been 
found, though the eds pega played draughts, marbles, and 
other games; and learn facts, unfamiliar to the classical 

et about the origin and etymology of treacle (pp. 


4t 
See pl. 6H: R. Spee ay Heensprnay en this is one of the 
very rare orienta ic imports to reece, from Syria 
Phoenicia. Miss Davidson says * the clay seems Coruchian '. 
but Nicholls seen i and says that its grey rather coarse clay 
is typical of the Syro-Palestine area. 213, 255, pl. 17: may 
ica be mexiel cakes, like Class XXV of the terracottas from 
the Potters’ Quarter, and others from Perachora? 453, pl. 49: 
may well be Egyptian; but it seems curious to say (p. 21, n. 41) 
sie the Maltese dog was . . . probably known to the Greeks 


only through representations’; the re fat 
vases (one with the inscription cael cape ach 
sy life; see Keller, Antihe Tierwelt, 2 ff. and Oh 1905, 2.42 ff. 
resem] 


Gry, pl. 54: the snakes oddly ¢ those on some Proto- 
Q 
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corinthian clay vases of nearly a thousand years earlier. 532, 
pl. 61, alabaster alabastron: why not 6—5 c. like similar ex- 
amples elsewhere? 1195, pl. 76: could the impression be of a 
bridled Pegasos? 1908, pl. 81: mirror-case rather than mirror? 
P. 190: fish-hooks were found at Perachora (Perachora I, pl. 
So. 6) and no doubt it is because Corinth stands two miles from 
the A that more have not been found tee: Pi, 147 ¢ (see 
, Corinthian weight in Athens: , not archaic; sec 
Bn’ Jette , BSA x LIL, 205, 1. 4. eae 1oz, and p, 


227, might lave had a reference to Poncens l, 74 and pl. 18. 
10-15, P24. 999+, PI 107: of. Perachora i By. 92; no. 
1999 is paulo id. 74, n. 3 and motes Rs pl. » BL 196: 


scustion of Corinthian bits should refer to N, 
ett VII, go ff. 2g09-2918, pl. 19d: with chase ero 
pyramids, no doubt votive, ¢ late archaic votive eee 
poor ae at 5. sm ort in S, Italy (V5 spr, pl. 1 

aqab-29 1 1: no evidence o baxidies 
on the eae shielits ; ged ea the fourth centun and Hel- 
lenistic shields from het Potters’ Quarter (Cormth XV. ii, Class 
XXXVI, 23-5); earlier most model shields have handles. 

An index by periods might have been useful (I have made 

and use onc), but the grave-groups and other closed deposits 

are thoroughly cross-referenced. The context of some of the 
smaller group: — have bee BSS more fully, as the coms 

and vases which provide most of the dating evidence are not 
published in this volume. But where so much is given, in 
relatively le space and form, it would be unfair to 
ask for more. The comparanda in particular are models of 
relevance. 

Dr. Roebuck's volume on the Asklepicion and Lerna is an 
admirable account of an outlying part of the site, which in its 
completeness Ieaves little to comment on. This is the more 
remarkable, in that he was not the original excavator of these 
buildings. The Asklepicion was laid out in the late fourth 
century 8.c., with a small Doric temple prostyle in antiz, which 
had been preceded by another little shrine, probably oh Apollo, 
a dedication to whom was found in its votive d The 
surroundings of the fountain of Lerna, with a serail. court 
into which dining-rooms look, were laid out at the same time as 

of the same plan. The date at which Asklepios appeared 
in the sanctuary beside Apollo, whom he was to displace, is 
pacers the Cupabea ¢ of votives especially suited to As- 
Biegnos (parts of the human body) and inscriptions which record 
ications to Asklepios in the last quarter of se fifth century 
indicates that it was at least os carly as that poe 

The earliest material from the area is of the middle of the 
sixth century, from graves; the votive jee ins at about 
that date, but most of it belongs to the hfth fourth cen- 
turies. There are few vases, though the miniature and other 
late conventionalising vases are interesting, nor other votives of 
intrinsic value, The many representations of sof the body 
offered in gratitude to Asklepios show an unate lack of 
medical differentiation; it is clear that they were Sanat sunt 
and, with onc or two Exceptions, are not o 
sentations of the particular diseased state hick hal been cone 

The destruction of the early | of buildings and Sue 
of ni vole jae crore is dated after 315, on the evidence a a 
single coin of Thebes (p. 129). Other evidence, of lamp 
pottery, ¢etc., might t a date nearer the middle of t 
century, pertiaps in the third quarter, Is it justified to prefer 
a later date because of the presence of a single coin? 

A topographical point of interest concerns the temple of 
Zeus, which, ac to Pausanias (i. 4. 5), was closely 
a with the temple of Asklepios. Alew fragments 

Doric temple were found in the excavation (pp. 5, 147, and pl. 








rs 1-2). The dimensions do not accord wit th those of 
VIL, roy ff); the tbeli 
the size of the temple of A ‘sto a much 


, i larger 

nay. No trace of either of these textples (if indeed there 
Se a we es oe ee ites ee base stot 
itt ena Bip eens se shoueay Dave mac 
Travlos" — eee gee caries in the area west of 
Lerna, al the evidence of ape excavation was negative. 
This Ponce a topo ical architectural 7 which 
it is hoped that fature excavators at Corinth wall solve. 


One may in ing cxpress that a com ete plan of 
i sig cr ee ta : many purposes 


ancient Corin 
one is now obliged to use the sketch map in de Wacle’s article in 












RE, Suppl. VI, 189-90. 
mahi at Seas the ecb he Asklepici 
a To Glertpor, ther near t sklepicion a ch 
in the sentence with it, Bot the fis, Deng of J niter 
itoli must belong to the Roman colony, not 


tolinus, 
oheoneee into the discussion of Greek architectural fragments. 
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Griechische Goldbleche des 8 Jahrhunderts v. Chr. 
By Dreren Oucy. Pp. 171,31 pll. Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 


1953. DM. 28. ae, 
The imp t and atic series of th-century Attic 
gold reliels was setae al treated for the first time in a 


thesis published by W. Reichel in the suis years of the war. 
This work was not altogether satisfactory: war conditions pre- 
vented its adequate illustration and it contains gaps and incon- 
sistencies which would no doubt have been remedied had the 
author not been killed in the war. In any case, only one or 
two copies of Reichel’s book exist in this Megreat ei 

Ohly’s study will be welcomed not only for meticulous 
re-examination of the material but also for the Ae of light it 
throws on the development air pata ag his th century. 
Although Ohly’s plo ecper, im fact consder- 
ably gh Oly’s plough Feld both in time and eae Of the 
thirty-five cighth-century reliefs di 
Seine one - attributed to Corin 

five Erectrian, Contemporary gold relic fan 

Crete, metodo and Corinth are mentioned only in footnotes. 
Ohly ‘adds to Reichel’s list material from the Ashmolean and 
Kerameikos, two reliefs in a Seas Renta collection (formerly 
belonging to Professor Pfuhl), (recently published by 


ht Siete are ers 


J. M. Cook) in Mme Stathaton’ Ss collection i in Athens, and, in a 
final footnote, a new relief in the 


ion of a dealer which 
is published by Hampe in Die Gleu Homers und diz Buldiunst 
seiner ceil. 

Ohbly devotes much ingenuity to the reconstruction of the 
matrices from which the reliefs were struck, and from a group - 
them re-creates with all the skill of a conjurer a wooden 
covered with gold reliefs. His classification, which | 
in the main with Reichel’s, establishes four Attic groups. "The 
Erctrian finds are attributed to a local workshop contemporary 
with or later than a — Attic. The arrangement these 
groups in a chrona sequence is more controversial, 
Again following Reichel be ping places the masterly * orientalising * 
animal-frieze reliefs first and the in ‘tent * geometric * Ones 
last. ‘The conception of a gradual decline in artistic apps 
in the course of the eighth century isan interesting one, (Kunze 
os Ohly rightly discount Reichel’ a sugeestion t the ani: 

reliefs iefs come from oriental matrices. goOrs farther, 

tla I understand him rightly, and will not allow t at these carly 

Greek maste are even influenced by oriental art.) Obly 

gor oper to trace this tendency in other branches of suche art. 

add that a similar can be observed in 

thoueh at a rather earlier date. Here an imaginative Sand 

original * proto-orientalising ' style is nipped in the bud by the 

wintry influence of Attic geometric design. But is must be 

admitted a the parallel artistic trends which Ohl rt ook professes 

ied arts—such as the relief pithoi from 

little more opted interesting possibilities. “To obtain the desired 

uence, the dates proposed even by * carly<dlating " arch- 

acologists like Kunze must often be drastically set back. Never- 
theless, the is are stimulating and Ohbly’s thesis, t 

re La s stage largely speculative, may turn out to be s dly 


se reine conscientiously faces the possibility of his chrono- 
logical sequence being inverted. The has? devi anguments he 
dvances in defenere are not very convi might well 
have been mronaen t the evidence from tomb groups— 
although painful + epeeciae in view of our rance of con 
t y Attic ceramic devel "ood baltingly incon- 
make it at least 
iefs are the latest. How far 
| remains doubtful. one 
appears to consider that t were made early in the cighth 
Cary, ait ae Sar eT cal ae tbs fe secening ee ee 
evidence to. supp vthay ethane Dipranstar rrr An earlier 
century 1s Cpe ', inherently improbable, since a frag- 
relief was found in a tomb near 
Knossos (short ortly rs os lished) in a context not later than the 
of the cent 
fs oe of Ohly's s ations, which cover a wide a eeieitual 
to border on fant Foe Instance, the supposed spiri 
affinity between a sixth-century Rhodian relief-pithos ot a 
Dipylon anphore. Again it hardly seems profitable to com- 
pare one of the Dipylon ivory figurines with a huntsman 
wrestling with a lion, still less with the lions themselves on 
gold reliefs. Nor is it sound to com the figure style of 
Attic vase peng gh that of the reliefs, because the craft of 
the 


the painter anc engraver fai as Ohly ts aut, 
we are | here with engravers rather than goldsmiths) 
are demonstrably poles a at this period. 


At other times the reader will find it difficult to appreciate 
stylistic miecties owing to the inadequacy of the illustrations— 
incvitably i uate from the nature and condition of the 
originals, but it may be said that here no miracle has been 
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achieved as was achieved Kunze with his photographs of 
the Cretan bronze reliefs. There is, however, peice num-= 
ber of detail photographs. No doubt there would have been 
more had the originals been accessible. Most of the reliefs are 
also illustrated by small drawings which are useful for giving 
the content though hardly the style of the originals. It was an 
excellent plan to include photographs of many of the vases 
from the relevant tomb groups. The book ends with a praise- 
worthy array of indexes and concordances., 

A few minor blemishes: note 107/28; the reference Kunze, 
Gnomon 4 would be misheading to anyone who had not noticed 
in the list of abbreviations that Kunze, Gromon refers to vol. 21 
of the periodical. Similarly, the reference * Benton’ (1ro4/5 
and elsewhere) somewhat nop peoeriaiely covers other articles 
in BSA XAAYV, such as J.M. Cook's on Protoattic Pottery. 
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and notes thereto: for Lotfus read Loftus, 
J. K. Brock. 
Die griechischen Bronzen der klassischen Zeit und 
des E mus (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 





Pee ete II). By K. A. Nevoesaver. 
Akademic-Verlag, 1951. . 110, 40 pll. DM. 32. 
When Neugebauer dlied in het he had virtually com “leted 
the text of the second volume of his catalogue of the Berlin 
bronzes, which was to contain all the post-archaic Greek 
statuettes from the mainland and the cast, including those of 
the Roman imperial period; and he had also prepared for 
publication several the statuettes from Magna Graccia 
which were to share a third volume with Italic bronzes. All 
this valuable material has now been made available to students 
thanks to the good offices of Professor Blamel; and its publica- 
tion, despite the difficulties of post-war Berlin, is a fitting tribute 
to a lifetime devoted to the study of classical bronzes, 

As a cataloguer Neugebauer believed that no detail was too 
trivial to be over in silence; and it is, I think, a fair 
general criticism of the text of this volume to say that it tends 
to be overladen with information, some of which might have 
been left to the pictures to convey, and some of which might 
have been omitted altogether, Yet one cannot help being 
impressed by its meticulous care and the frequent felicity of the 
characterisations, And, when all is said and done, too much 
nformation ts better than too litth. — | 

It would be rash to try to criticise Neugebauer's stylistic 
observations in any detail without having seen the bronzes for 
oneself; and the opportunity of doing so seems as remote as 
ever. In the meantime, the following are a few random points 


suggested by reading the volume: 
(i) Isthere really sufficient evidence to assign the Dodona 


Zeus to Corinth? pageant draws attention to the close 
Pnnsnunaeto nr a Bead OF Xie Zeek al thie Pte a 
chora Hera aches, cially in profile; but the #cus has 
neither the aD A vie ne the Vesha stomach, nor 
the slanting eyes characteristic of the Heracles and the 
related Modena kouros (Payne, Perachora I, 141). Nor, 
after all, is the Corinthian origin of the Heracles more than 
a surmise. 

(i) The praying peplos Aere (no. 4) is ascribed to Sicyon 
(even if with a oe Peal af eierveh oi the strength of the 
symmetrical folds of her skirt; but, notwithstanding the 
mirror found in a Sicyonian tomb (A474, 1937, $37, fig. 3), 
is this convention necessarily confined to Sicyon or even 
ote | ? It occurs, to mention rc a few cx- 
amples, on AMC Aronzer no. , probably found at 
Corinth (of Poulsen, Strenge out’ 18° in any case not 
Sunium as stated in AMC Bronses), on BMC Bronzes no, 241 
from Sunium {not Athens as stated in BAIC Aronzes), on 
Athens Nat. Mus. 7399 from Attica; on eos G59! 
Leah 793) and Acropolis 6514 (de Ridde 1 7). 
: Lamb is surely right in claiming the | kore 
and the closely related tewes, Cab, Méd. no. g2%, for 
Athens (Greek and Roman Bronzes, 154 /.); and with them 
must go BM 242, I do not mean to imply that the Berlin 
bronze is Attic (against which its Peloponnesian provenance 
Boe only that a dress rocthaaassler too by eel be a 
factor and too easily transferable to indicate by itself re 
a bronze was made. | | 
_ (ti) For the same Soeur nan doubtful henge! the 

Spinning girl’ can be ascribed to Argos merely because 
two Argive terracottas from Tiryns happen to show 
x ophanotneneay the same peplos arrangement, To make 
he argument watertight one would have to prove that a 
similar arrangement of the peplos could not have occurred 

ewhere; and Olympia is sufficient to discourage the 


Lie 
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_ (itv) The combination of Polycleitan anatomy with 
Lysippic proportions makes one wonder whether the hollow- 
cast male figure (no. to) may not be Hellenistic rather 
than first half of the fourth century as Neugebauer pro- 


\v) The Dodona hoplite: it is worth recording that 
according to some MS, notes [at present deposited in the 
British Museum) for a study of Corinthian bronzes, 
Humiry Payne thought this piece Corinthian. The hoplite 
looks close to the warriors on the splendid large crater 
se! Actes at Vix (FEN, June 13, 1953, 999). 

__ (vi) With the warrior from Tarentum (no. 45) compare 
H. van Gulik, Allerd Pierson Museum Catalogue of Bronzes, 
no. 3, p. 2 and pl. 11. ; 

(vil) Nos. 73 and 74: to the list of parallels add a 
onze fr Egypt recently acquired by the British 


Compared with those of the first volume, the collotype plates 
are a little caappentng, but not more so than most post-war 
2 Sacto ong | Holiced few printing slips, and only one 
which might cause momentary trouble; p, 8 * Heratempel * 


for ‘Hi estempel ". 
D. E, L. Havygs, 


Catalogue des Monuments votifs du Musée d'Adalia, 
By H. Merzcer. Paris: de Boccard, 1952. 68 pp., 
12 pil. and a map. Price not stated. 

This excellent little book contains a description, accompanied 
in each case by an adequate photograph and a discussion, of the 
votive reliefs now in the Ansaie hauocait, These stones had 
indeed remained already too long unpublished. Following in 
the path of L. Robert's illummating article on Kakasbos 
(Afeflenica IIT, 90 ff.) M. Metzger docs much to clear up the 
prevailing confusion between the various local deities of 
southern Anatolia. His discussions are concise and marked 
by admirable good sense and restraint; the conclusions never 
go beyond the limits spose by the evidence. Two prin- 
ciples are emphasised in the foreword: first, the importance in 
all doubtful cases of the weapon or other attribute carried by 
the deity, and second, the strictly local character of the cults 
which these rustic reliefs attest, M. Metzger has accordingly 
confined himself for the most part to classifying the monuments 
and assembling the relevant evidence from the locality in 
question. Of the new discoveries the most striking is that 
afforded by No, 16, a dedication ‘Apréw& Ki-- [(xJal Sd50ez 
Geolg eal iQ worpl oirS[y]. Both Artemis and the father 
are new in these Twelve God dedications. The thirteenth 
figure in the middle being in this case unmistakably feminine, 
evidently the Artemis of the inscription, Weinrcich’s explanation 
of the previously known male central figure as representing the 
Roman Emperor must plainly be abandoned; he is no doubt, 
as ML, suggests, the father of the Twelve Gods, 

A few individual points call for remark. P. 42, n. 9: the 
statuctte dedicated Get “Erinn is at | t actually in the 
Antalya Museum. P. 48, n.1: M. objects to Pace’s reading 
Adp. “Aurtloyos Niawos Ixpaio[u] that after the patronymic we 
expect either an ethnic or an epithet for the deity (Men). 
But in fact, in the Burdur district from which this stone comes, 
the grandfather's name is frequently added without tod (see JAS 
LAAT, 118). P.69,No. 94; the obscure AYTww of the inscrip- 
tion is surely to be explained by No. 16; read [ScSecr Geots nal 
73 wotpl) qirG(v) xor’ bm[toyty 6 Eevee to Belvos]. Lastly, 
the difficult inscription of No. 16 itself, M.'s reading so 
brraytw tal "Apridi is certainly not on the stone, being much 
too long, (Talis particularly objectionable.) From my own 
squeeze I am inclined to read merely wert" dpav ‘Apriwtii. The 
mysterious opening letter-group OFOY..OC must apparently 
conceal some designation of the dedicant, possibly he trade - 
I had thought of 6 wou[pa]ds, fe. moupeds. The alternative 4 
Zoulea]os would be anomalous, The grandfather's name after 

Miou 109 looks like OYCACOY, perhaps an error for OYACLOY. 

The six or cight misprints are not serious: in No, 22, |. 1, 
read *Artioyos for “Avtioyo, and in No, 2g read Pl. VIII for PL VII. 
But is it not to be 1 ted that the author has not seen fit to 






use the Turkish spelling of e-names? Is there 
really, any longer justification for transliterations like ‘ Khodja 
T “? Now that we have at last a standard spelling that 


has every prospect of permanence, and which must eventually 
revail, surely the sooner it is adopted by scholars, the soone 
aha be mid of this tiresome nigt ene . 
It may be added that a number of new reliefs of this kind have 
turned up in the last few years and will, I pare shortly be 
published, ‘They necessitate no modification of M. Metager’s 


conclusions, 
G. E. Bean, 
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Malerei und Zeichnung. Aspreas Rewer, Die Denk- 
mailer; der Tnechscleitalische Kreis seit dem 1. Jahr- 
tausend v. Chr. bis zum Au der romischen Kaiserzcit. 
Handbuch der Archdologic (Otto-Herbig) 6. Munich: 
C. H, Beck, 1953. SNe 7? pil. DM. 38. 

In less than 200) ges Accomp panied by abe mut. 700 illustrations 
the author tells seat absorbing story Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman paintings : and drawing ie vase Care, and engrav- 
ings—from about 1000 B.C. to about A.D, 4.50 i Herculean 
task, as is pointed out in the preface, waa first entrusted to 
Pfubl (whose contribution into the three-vyolumed book 

ublished in 1923), then to nwaldt (who had to relinquish 
ut in gag be because of other ducies), then jointly to von Salis and 

Rumpt, pre ec to Rumpf alone. Rumpf's manuscript was 

finished and delivered in 1932, but long clays retarded the 

nting, and during the war the manuscript was destroyed. 

Pee ee ee ee work begun by Rumpf in 1950 

and at long last brought to a happy conclusion. 

It is an extraordinary achievement—a model of conciseness, 
comprehensiveness, and adequate documentation. Nothing 

cant seems to have been omitted, and though im = 

objects have often had to be described in a few words, t 
placed in their proper setting and footnotes refer the weeier ta to 
the relevant bibliography. Moreover, though the task of 
providing a trustworthy handbook is never lost sight of, the 
text is also personal in the sense that it the author's con- 
sidered opinions and thus presents a consistent picture, Rumpf 
must, of course, have been greatly helped by Pfubl's volumes, 
as well as by Miss Swindler’s Ancient Painting (both of which are 
constantly quoted), but these books more than twenty 
years ago, and much has hap in the interval. 

The author begins with a introduction dealing 
chiefly with the sources of our Hhoeiciee of ancient paint Snare g 
and an outline of studies regarding it, from the time of W incke 
mann to that of our day. It isa heartening tale, showing the 
immense | }made in archarological research during the 
last two centuries due to enrichment of material, a more and 
more scientific @ nth of couse the widespread use of 

hot hy. ¢ actual story starts with proto-geometric 
are scaonsenele of the ninth and eighth centuries B.c., a8 it was 
expressed all over the Lpineirstag im world—in Argos, 

Laconia, Crete, the Cycladic islands, East Greece, and 


Italy. (To the bibl on Cycladic we may now add 
erp 5 valuable Sie ) 

wares of the succeeding ¢ are next des- 
cribed. Instead of callir Be the period anh 


ental influences ° ; 
as is ordinarily done, : yet * pdatscher 
Stil", since, in its carly phase at least, the diccor atin resembles 
that on the shields from the Idacan cave in Crete. He points out 
that ‘ Oriental Jeurenigaet covers. a much longer period than 
that of the late eighth and the seventh centuries, and also that 
many of the wild seventh-century designs (particularly on 
Attic vases} are not: ily duc to contact with the Orient, 
On the other hand, it remains true that the curvilinear floral 
ornaments and the rows of animals and monsters that charac- 
terise many seventh-century vases have an unmistakable 
Oriental flavour, and that therefore the old term is not inept; 
so, being by now familiar, it will ably remain with us, 
Rumpf's next period, starting about 50 B.c., is the * Daedalic', 
which brought restraint and order | into the Shem und Drang of 
the Idaean style. roduced such masterpieces as the Chigi 
vase, the Piracus ss ora a and the metopes of Thermon, and 
it ended with i aane gee ligienet oe 
Attic black-fgured “hgured vases related mat 
of the sixth and fifth centuries are described at considerable 
beng, with full use of Beazley's attributions, Literary sources 
extant monuments are seibramtras where ible, so that 
we obtain a vivid picture of this great epoch. same applies 
to the fourth ceay B.c., the South Italian wares, and the 
Etruscan maar (Lysippos’ career, by the 7 wr now 
fourth cent 1 but as carly as tl © cixtics, 
entary (132 is Rumpf’s treatment of the wall 
itiios Soria Roman period. It is refreshing to see taken 
or ted what secms to many of us an obvious STE 
bes sh bear igs Sinan, a the fi 
theae wal tings from Rome, posnpetl, Ht ic | . 
Boscorcale, alt Stabiae are copies of famous famous Greek juat 
as were many sculptures of that time. Instead of lengthy 
polemics, ‘Rumpf simply accepts the fact and puts ibustrations 
of such paintings on the same plates with original Greek pro- 
i ating the pictures ao. for themselves. (The Odyssey 
es of Hellenistic pictures of ¢, 150 
B.C." in the ca 


appear a3 
H and there 
. for instance, a existenc c mae 
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Naturally, and Rumpf also makes this plain, shen Ha 
sas cnare or leis comined tothe actual Ragone: The i ental 
decorations must in many instances have been original work, 
necessitated by the adaptation of the pictures to the decoration 
of Roman akan 

In this connexion it is interesting to see that Rumpf concurs 
with the now prevailing view that the scenes on the Centuripe 
vases, which so strikingly Aico some of the Pompcian 
Paintings, bel to the thi ee B.C. 

The story Saeed through the wprais third, and fourth 
centuries A.p, and ends in the middle of the fifth century. The 
chief paintings and mosaics of this later period are enumerated 

aiid ‘Goacribecl, paeeiely eae nce Oey Stee ee sees Seer 
Pacer tae tipee sexta of te aie we Pao icularly 
valuable. One question we may, however, ask. ‘pete there 
really in the paintings of the first three centuries of our era such 
clearly defined styles that we can call them Augustan, Flavian, 
Hadnanic, Antonine, veran? Must we not bear in mind 
that in those times also the majority of the actual figures con- 
tinue to be copies of former works? t from the stylistic 
that enables us to distinguish ¢ pand Hellenistic 
prototypes and the ¢ slatements by Vitrorks and other 
writers, there is the f ct that even in the meagre store that has 
survived we find replicas belonging to different periods, The 
same figures, often in similar compositions, appear not only in 


tures placed in Mau’s second, third, and fourth st dea: batt 
hoe of later is. It is only gradually, it Sind sere 
in the course of the third century A.p., and particularly i in fa tbe 


fourth, that a’ marked change of syle heralding tine 
conceptions makes itself felt, Until then * Gracco-l 
ron Bere to an astonishing degree—in painting as they do in 


The a author apologises for the absence of an index on the 

ble score that it would have had to be almost as 

long as the text. Pe however, an index limited to names 
of artists would have been possible and helpful. 

Mr. Rumpf is to be ulated on his fine book which will be 

a boon to us all and which is a worthy companion of Lippold’s 


Antike Plastik, 
Goeta M. A. Ricirrer. 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Germany 8 = Karls- 
ruhe 2. By G. Harner. Pp. 51, 44 pill. Munich: 


Beck, 1952. DM. 36. 
The second fascicule of the Karlsruhe CV contains those vases 
in the collection which were made elsewhere than on the Greek 
mainiand and includes 3 tes | (43-$) of Cypriot, 3 (46-8) of 


East Greck, 1 (49) of Vil mpasto, 1 (50) of Buc- 
chero, 2 (51-2) of various tlie wares, (597 ) of Etruscan, 
27 (55-81) of South Italian ie Bee,, 5 { ofG corey 
Campanian figure, and H pote ee 

as is wrual in Germany, are adniabep rod : the ‘I ae 
tions are clear and of reasonable size, * is some confusion 


over the classification of as —— Tealian vases, expceaty 


Campanian and Campanian, 
contain both Apulian (al (pl. 7 P76, 8,15, and 1 pane (pl. 
5, 2-9); the vases on pil. Bo- ¥. Lucanian, are in 
act Apulian, with oe possible exception of pl. 80, a which 
oll a ere arsed the bests hort survey of Cypriot 
—. bape t e 5 

as a whole is that by J. R R. Stewart in Handa icholson 
Nee EP bloc ot te ar EG THUG ph 4g, 
may be c ows; 1 

L.C. I; 2, M.C. I-III; 4, tS Pe IE; |: pian 
6-10, Base-Ring I; 11, Cypro-Geometric I; pl. test z 
Archaic I-Bichrome [1 : ; : se 

Pl. 54. gag eagle 190 is surely not iruscan, 

Campanian oer vases of eaniar shape and decoration are 
Naples 85995; B.M. old nos. 1283, oe on Catania 57: ' 
Nocera, olta Fienga 598; | sib. Nat. 1167. 


fourth century B. as 
Pil, 55, 1, and I. The column-krater BS is not by the 
us Painter If but by a member of the Tarporicy 
School under his nse for the roel ae the co ae, 
Pellegrini, ig 3, IV Gr, pl 


apres Lk Ag , fig. &3) 


ttery 









500 (Pel 
aoe ee 678 (CV: a6 6, 9 and } B.C. 
2, 1 15, 2 o 

Pil. 5y 3 and 57, 2; The toler actin of bell-kratet 
: 9 to Amykos Painter is the ei of Trendall, In Frafst. 
F4y THO. 99) he confused this vase (Winnefeld 261) with 
Bgoo ( 210), which Hafner rey rightly assigned to that artist. 
is by a aiuite different painter, influenced by the later work 
harporl . are 
BM. Fi6s, ond Vatican 3 Vq (Trend all, Vari ttaliot tp. Ba, pl. 





237). also Wireburg 824 ( otz, pl. a pelake 
in | Se Shem foseger wate Gr. w, Elr, ongesa eee 12, above). 
PIL. 55, 4-5 and 58. ‘The bell-kraters B96 and B127 are both 
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by close followers of the Tarporley Painter, The former ma 
ke attributed to the Valletta Painter, named after a bell- 
krater in Valletta with (a) maenad and satyr, (4) 2 draped 
youths: the latter to the Marburg Painter, who also painted 
the bell-krater Marburg 766. ‘These two artists are very closely 
related, and flourished during the second quarter of the fourth 


ecntury. 


Pil. 59, 1 ems 60, 1 (B5). For this particular variant of the 
t, mouth 


panathenaic am “pegs athe peng , rather w 
see also B.M. Fear and Brussels (CF 2, 1 ; pl. 2, 2). 


The style is very close to that arte Lycurgus Painter (see 
Trendall, Vasi /talioti del Vatiwano, p. 5,0. 11), carly in the third 


uarter of the fourth c 
pelike Boor i is af fai common in late 


Pl. 59, 5-6. The 
Apulian and Gnathian; im style « and subsidiary 
decoration it is most closely related to Cambrrige Goas (CP 1, 


[IV De, pl. 46, 4). ad Mond dem to be a product of the Darius 


Painter's q30-920 Bc. The volute-krater By 
(pl. 61, 5; 62-63: 6 1-4) may well be by the painter's own 

hand ; 0, too, the fragments B15.49-50 (pl. 64. 5-7). 
Pi. 65, (Boy). For shape, sara t and subsidiary decoration 
cf with Bologna PU 565, 567, 5 (CF 3, IV Dr, pl. 6, 1-2 and 
as ir 66, 1-2 (Big6). By the painter of Bologna PU 579 (CV 
36 sprig wiles a7 TCV. il. 21, 9-4), 


I, IV Dr, pl. 20s 3 

1 37s] gf, 4 alle inv. 2 

Brunswick A T29 (e ¥, and 38, 4) and Hall 

quarter of century, The bell-krater Bord 8 (pl. 
67, 12) alg relate i ye 


Pl. 68, 1 (B22 Not Apulian, but Campanian; by the 
eee anne the ball-Aesaer ia in the Chiteau Branicki, Wilanow 
iGF, 


9) and related % in style to the APZ Painter. Last 
third of ede fourth century 

Pl. 69, 1-2. The puptial lebes type 2 (standless, see ARV, p. 
vill) Byt belongs stylistically to the wider circle of the Hiupersis 
Painter; near in style are ae re 2, Brosels A147 (CV 2, IV 
Db, pl. 8, 4) and Brussels Ro: 2, IV F, pl. 1, 9), and an 
oenochoc in Taranto showing t Sena Herakles with women 
and warriors. The date noust be not far from the middle of 
the fourth century. PI. 3-6 are cxamples of nuptial lebetes 
of the Later when this shape is exceedingly popular. 

PL. 70, 2-3, The oinochoai (shape 1) B12 and se bel to 
the Kantharos G of Head Vases, (see Cambitoglou’s article 
in this issue of the fi »pp. 116-8). Other important examples 
inv. 8760 a pres (CF 2, PL 5 3) Fe Bam 
TOW. F, pl. 265, Muste Rodin 953 1. 35, 
4)5 to it also Dione Retsrube B72-73 (I 72, 7 Bi 7 
mug B79 (pl. 72, 7, 1. soya Sern Magee 


195! B230-1 (P l. 73. }, and the 
od hag 2 santo fe I. al 7 (6) belongs tic 
eke A . 120), me ‘ne udes Brunswick 
: }, Bologna PU 582 (CV 3, TV Dr, pl. 
16, 9-4), ), Vatican V 59 ¢ column-krater once Tre 
von Lecsen, Kat, pl. 1 hil ebe ted to the later 
42 ( = ah wld be dated he la 


‘ “PL, 70, 8-10. The three cheer BOs, Br 880, and B1 562 are now 
illustrated in Van Hoorn, Choes and Anthesteria, figs. 414, 416, 
and 466 respectively. The first and third are by the same 
ter, a companion of the Truro Painter, one of the later 
lowers of the Tarporley Painter in the second half of the 
ourth century. 
Pl. 72, 5. The kantharos Bro8 belongs to the Stoke-on- 
Trent Group of Head Vases (sec p. 111), a3 also does the boar’s 
For parallels to the shapes of the 






head rhyton BES (pl. 73, 6). 
kantharoicd sk wag (pl. 72, 8) and the mug (oenochor 
PO aia yt (pl. 72,9); tee Wares 863 cet pl. 
245) and Copenhagen 265, 5) respectivel 

Bi.72, 10," This Thitandl seat fo the weap of F Reading 51. 7: 
13 (ste p. 11 Late fourth century. 

Pl. 74, *From the workshop of the Darius Painter; for 
the ral style of. B.M. F443, Oxford Ggo7, Lecce B03 (CT 


52, 1 and Late fourth century. 
= 75, 1. Not aut by Beazley to the Caivano Painter 


(JHS 1943, p. 81), but closet connected with him, as also is 
peel: Third quar arter of the fourth century 
" i one hy the same a ter as Palersno 1665, with 
cht fame pain 


unsalisiactory | looks to be an earl 

woe fhe Woceanvs ait Lucian ars wa 
influenced by | ilian of the circle of the Iiupersis 
: Apulian of the later fourth century, and 
1 (pl. - 751 5: 7) looks to us also to belong to this 
306, 307, 304, and 938 (pl. 76, 1-3 
and 5) they dcee-all bey the Painter (sec 
I, pp. 39 ff. and pl. V), to whose works may 
2 Pot: BP. 39: in Taranto from Canosa, which were found 
together orn ordinary Apulian of the time of the Darius Painter, 


et he hye t Campanian and, from 
oem ydria B769 is not 
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and which therefore may probably be dated ae a qo-g10, 
The lid Bo38 finds a striking | 6 in Reading University 
137. 51 RM. The three vases p | 10 are of an 


Ttaliote fabric as yet uncertain, he es ig put them nearer 
to Apulian than | 

PL. 7 atone ee BSR 1952) nos. 144 and 103 

tively quan oft e fourth century, 

“Pl. 80 The pale B77o is not Lucanian but Apulian, 
ieee auth (who may be called the of Karlsruhe 
B770) also painted the pelike, 5) and the 
Halle 516. He is a follower of t painter of Rs 55, 3). 


The hos B375, (pl. Sr, 4-5) is ake in reer c. | quarter 
of the fourth century 
Pl. 80, 2 (Bra6). "Also not Lucanian, but Apulian of the 


second half of the fourth century, It is closed Basar to a 
pelle in Catania inv. 4364 (Benndorf, Gr. u. dic. Vasenbdilder 
50, 2) which was painted by the same hand hag (i) pelike, 
Rime qog, (a) youth and woman, (6) youth with dog; (1) 
lebes gamikos, Berkeley 8/447A, (a) Eros and woman, (5) seated 
woman and youth (an attribution already made by Miss 
Victoria | soleeees ; (ini) cpichysis, Marburg 1045, seated woman 
and youth with cista, 
Pl. 80, 5-6 (B: This also seems not Lucanian, but a 
minor Apalian es in the manner of the In Painter ; 
it i§ from vases of this type that the Roccanova inter derives 


his style. ; 
Pl. 8s. All the vases on this ‘ope are also Apulian of the 
entury 


middle or second half of the fourt 
Pl. 82, 1-4. For Campanian black-figure lekythoi (Pagen- 
stecher group) sce Bull, Soc. Arch. Al » no. pe (9) Ee 
22g ff. ; abies CV Brunswick, p. 44; 
as Hafner suggests, may 
a matt orange paint on 


" 
ra Ly hoid- -pyxis Ba36 (pl. 64, Ay, 7 
be of Campanian origin. 
the vine leaves and tencirils is Bilateria and it should Bo 
noted that similar decoration occurs on several vases of this st 36) 
with a Sicilian provenience (cf. Catania 789, etna pl. 


and on one from Reggio, (V5 1942, 228, hig. 96). 
A. Cammrrociou and A. D. TrexpaLe. 





; i Asze 
 Aaton Schroll, 1g5!. 


attischan “rin 
ErcHLer. Vienna: 


A ae and admirable fascicule, 
Osterreichisches Muscum have now 
the Kunsthistorisches, and this hase Hlustrates the red- 


Pyxiden. By F 
Pp. 46, 50 pil. 


The vases from the 
mc ted into 


re drinking-vessels and pP ea of the combined collections, 
The Sa are few and dull, but kylikes and skyphoi form a 
endid series. One thinks first, of course, of the maste ef 
of the early fifth-century cup-painters; Onesimos, Douris, the 
Brygos Painter (the sixth century ts not so well represented) ; 
but there are also respectable carly classical pieces, ¢.g. the 
Lewis Painter's skyphol (interesting themes, but what a boring 
er he is), and a most useful series of late fifth- and carly 
Curth-cenbury cu 
The p i ee aceeeries and this is particularly welcome, 
snc many of the best vases are largely rant through Reich- 
hold: * drawings. Eichler’s text is a model of hucidity and care. 
are full and accurate; on attributions Beazicy's 
inions are always given and generally followed, and where 
Pichler differs from them (as on the difficult demarcation of the 
his pos Painter and his followers like the Q Pamter) he makes both 
ition and Beazley's clear. ‘The only reference [ miss is 
to Iey’s suggestive remark (concealed in the Addenda to 
AV, 473 on 151/4, hs gee never I repeated}: * Der Stil des 
Tripte osmaler scheint pet demjenigen Wiener 
Durisschale S. 2oo Nr. q [Inv. 9694, bere pll. 9 and to] zu 


fussen." 

la a list of small criticisms of detail: Pl. I, t: maenad 
with dol hins deserves remark; a genuine case of contamina- 
tion ?—t ter while working on this figure momentarily 


forgot the thiasos and drew a Neretd. It would be interesting 
to if the dolphins were in his first sketch, but since Eichler 
does not mention a sketch we can rest assured that it is not 
. FLO 4: Se keke peta a st ps a 
rare before the end of the archaic , and the style suggests 
to me a date around 480, Pl. \ 4: the resemblance to the 
Kle Painter seems superficial. Pl. VI, 5: rock rather 
Klcopbrades Painter seems ruperficial. Pl, V1 man and 
woman? Pl. VII, 1: leh hencicl figiive eet A abonidiar-vailiee 
than jumper? Pi. XI: er tee ne alten one 
shows where the paint . Pl, XVII, 
‘iad i and drawn Sr righ (Eichler) cgperend lac: 

made in 2 or teit), even | 
artists in works: ¢g. Bearley, Berliner Maler, pl. grea 4 
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(maenad on Oxford stammos), Pan vos 9 (Herakles on 
Athens Busiris pelike). It must be connected with the technical 


process of outlining the whole silhouette first and putting in all 
details afterwards, Pi. XXIII, ¢: preliminary sketch in thinned 
graze is interesting. Pl. XXX: these surely are a pair. Pi. 
L, 3/4: has this really any connexion with pictures of the 
Persian wars? 
Manin Ropserrson. 


The Development of Attic Black-Figure. F ; D. 
Beazisy, (Sather Classical Lectures, vol.24). P oe + 
127, 49 pill. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
Californin = Ota ‘mei Cambridge University Press). 
1951. $6.50 (45s.). 

Beazley has long promised a list of Attic Black-figure Painters 
and their works, & ling to his ARV. ‘This is not that— 
though that is here described as being well advanced—but 
the a slighter in some ways an even more welcome thing. 
Attnbution i not enough; and it is well that Beazley, whose 
tireless employment of his unequalled eye for individual styles 
has set such a fashion in the study of Greck pottery, should 
sometimes show us as clearly as here that b asp of the 
nature of art and style without which detailed study is barren. 
There is much illuminating and delightful detail in the book, 
but its purpose is to trace the main lines of development, and 
many comers are Ieft altogether unexplored: * Tyrrhenian’ 
vases, for instance, are mentioned only incidentally in an 
occasional footnote; the mannerist fringe beyond the Amasis 
Painter (Affecter, Elbows Out) not, I think, at all. 

In Chapter t, after defining the black-figure technique, the 
author glances at the development of vase-painting in Athens 
from Protegeometric thro Geometric, and traces it more 
closely through the seventh century, up to the moment before 
the adoption of full black-figure by the Nessos Painter and his 
companions. A debt to Corinth is often noted here and here- 
after, Chapter 2 begins with a wonderful characterisation of 
black-hgure in relation to Greek art as a whole, The author 
gocs on to discuss the great painters of the later seventh century 
and their slighter successors of the early sixth, running into the 
second quarter with the C Painter. Chapter 3, one of the most 
fascinating, is devoted to the Frangois Vase and its potter and 
painter; Chapter 4 to their contemporaries, ps ters more 
monumental than Kicitias, the Painter of Acropolis Go6, 
Nearchos, and especially Lydos, who carries on into the next 
generation, Chapter 5 covers the Little Masters, other cup 
painters, and the Amasis Painter; Chapter 6, Exckias, with a 
word or two at the end about others: Nikosthenes and the 
painters who worked for him, and other better men, The last 
sentence of this chapter should be engraved on all our minds: 
* The lesson is that fine work may be found on vases which 
cannot be assigned to any of the noted artists." Chapter 7— 
Late Black-figure—falls into two parts: the generation of the 
invention of aig re (Andokides Painter, Pees Antigen 
Painter) and that of its triumr (Leagros Group, in 
to the red-figure Pioneers). The chapter, on Panathenaics, 
pas up earlier threads and carries on the story through the 

th and fourth centuries with a glance at the Hellenistic age. 

The illustrations give a good picture of the development and 
achievements of the style, and introduce some fine unpublished 
material (column-krater and panathenaic by Lydos, 
ce gy Pope aha eprien¢ fora fr. by Exeki 
27.3). They are on the whole well reproduced, though t 
no ful of the irecichioas kgrounds ha 

. few points of detail, P. 36: fora ible seventh-cent 

ed penal ME lor gelonoce e 

Transitional olpe in FE tt a8 pl. 12, Vit, 8. 9, Neero- 

earinly Te P- pa | see , ALI " fi. . P. ; a Aver opolis 

bob—is not the fallen man the key to epee edisct bats Battle 
for the body of a hero, rather than sim ts fight in which one 
man has already fallen, P. 44, line 9: for a1 read 1g. P. 55s 
eleven lines from the bottom: for ‘ horses’ * hares *. 
P, 68, pl. 27, 9: the space above Theseus’s head is substantially 


Pies 


is associated with the late oenochoe in Berlin. P. g2: 
Mastos Painter seems to me in his Nauplia Panathenaic (pl. 
7) to be mearer in feeling to Exckias than the i 
Painte iter or any other of the circle ever gets; I could imagine 
that in his youth he had painted the Vatican mourner (pl. 33 
and p. 74). P.108(n.56top, 23): another curious sceptre h 
in the presentation scene on the B.M. Phrynos cup 
- P. 115, 9.44 four lines from the bottom: * Neo- 
femos ‘ read * Achilles’, P. 119, Chapter VIII, n. 6: the 
Ringoes aciphex Saas hace cleaets had the aniseale mmc chests 


The book is full of iluminating accounts and suggestions: 
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distinction between Lydos himself and his workshop ([p. 49); 
ascament of position of Heidelberg Painter (p. 50); importance 
of Amasis as potter (p. 62); development of Execkias (pp. 64 
H.); distinctions in Nikosthenes’s workshop (p. 73); the 
Antimemes Painter perhaps a pupil of Lydos (p. 79); and 
L able others. A book to instruct and delight scholar 
and laymen alike. 
Martix Rosertson. 


esteria. By G. van Hoorn. Pp. 200, 540 
figs. Leiden: Brill, 1951. 80 guilders, a 

The choes, small vases few of them of any size, of which 
almost every Museum has an example, delight us with their 
shape and pictures, ‘They also stimulate our scientific curiosity 
when they are connected with the Attic festival at which suc! 
vases were dedicated, the Anthesteria. | 

The idea of collecting all known chores is an old one, but after 
the premature death of Frickenhaus, it remained unfulfilled. 
Deubner rendered a service in his Attiche Feste, where he illus- 
trated a number of little choes. He then reckoned the number 
of chores known at about 400 (p.95). But Deubner’s contribu- 
tion was mainly philological, a critical working over of the 
wrillen sources. sor Van Hoorn’s book, the publication 
of which we have awaited with undiminished interest, has shown 
how much richer the scattered material is, Over 1oo0 choes 
are included in his catalogue. Apart from many unpublished 
vases in Museums, it enumerates also the material in private 
collections which are difficult of access, and has also collected 
Italiot choes for the first time. 

It is clear that a long and conscientious pursuit and collection 
of the material and diligent autopsy in many Museums has been 
needed for this work, The author's chief object has been the 
descriptive catalogue, which covers more than two-thirds of 
the book, and only what is left is devoted to the text. In the 
sixty pages of the text, in large type and with broad margins, 
the author sets out seagia! what he believes to emerge from the 

ictures on the choes, The account is divided into chapters : 

The nether world’, * Resurrection of liknites", etc. This 
dismemberment of the festival into the elements of which it is 
composed, instead of advancing in line with the celebration 
of the feast from its first to its last day, deprives the description 
of the liveliness that is a special accompaniment of such col- 
lective outbursts, We are bound to try to reconstruct the 
festival, even from the smallest detail of the pictures; and, 
after resolving it into its elements, we should expect the indis- 
: He integration, Some extremely interesting rites are 
pop cer such as the Aierat gamos, to which only a few lines 
are devoted. In the ceremony of the Swinging the actiologic 
ha is not alluded to, though the two beautiful choes of the 
Viasto Collection and New York (figs. ro and 12) give occasion 
for an extensive elucidation of this ceremony, The author 
avoids heortological questions presented by the choes them- 


selves, and there are many queries to which he gives no answer. 
The author refers to the subjects on the choes with equal brevity, 


though one would have expected further attention to the most 
Important, those which are of especial artistic interest or whose 
content is rare. In the chapter * Artistic competitions’ the 
important questions raised by the few choes with representations 
from the theatre are not touched on at all. In vain we search 
among the illustrations for the chous in Leningrad with child- 
actors (in the relevant bibliography, catalogue no. 445, add the 
sole publication from photographs, Bethe, Griechische Dichtung, 
pl. WITT). In his very general account of the theatrical choes 
the author does not indicate at all on which of the three days of 
the festivals these representations could be placed. We are not 
accustomed to this timeless and placeless exposition of the 
elements of this festival. Buschor in his brief account (AM 
LITT, 1928, 100), and more broadly Deubner in his book, try 
as far as possible to follow the participants in their three-day 
e 


p ame. es : 
The author is guided by sound judgement in not illustrating 
or relating to the Anthesteria certain rather larger choes, mainly 
with mythological pictures, which seem not to have even 
aymbolic relation to Dionysos. Indeed, the opposite problem 
presents itself, whether the pictures on the festival choes are to 
be not alah referred to the Anthesteria, but to other feasts of 
Dionysos, eos pose, for example, that the Amasis Painter 
on his late ome represented feasters at the Great Dionysia. 


moved by the state onganisat isation of this feast about that time. 
The beginning of the choes is carried back by the author 
iP 53) to the geometric period, and he accepts their use in 
tic too, Here it would have been useful to illustrate 
as a prelude to the later choes the nice Protoattic child's chou’ 
from the Kerameikos, Athens N.M. 206 (Cc. no. 39°; 





Bochlau, Fal Ul, 1 M7 fig. 13). 
_The chapter on * echnique of the Choes" could be . 
mented by a brief examination of the shape. H.R, W. Smith 
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il San Francisco, on pl. 25. 1) has remarked justly that the 

lopment is accompanied by a slenderer shape. From the 
end of the fifth century artists prefer to lay it sat plastically, 
without the linear intervention of the frame. How much the 
drawing may gain in clearness in this manner is well shown by 
the delightful chous with Eros, fig. 370. 

Reference from the text to the plates is not made directly, 
but requires a certain initiation, which detracts from the 
immediate enjoyment of the works; at the bottom of each page 
are given the small numbers of illustrations and catalogue, 
while reference to the notes is made in other larger numbers. 
From plates to text there intervenes another numerical index; 
and finally, a third set of numbers relates to the types of orna- 
ment, for which the reader has to learn that they are assembled 
on separate plates at the end of the illustrations. 

‘The book's rich display of pictures gives unmixed gratifica- 
tion. Almost all the pocccsrants are good, complete, and 
beautifully arr The only disappointment is the poor 
illustration of the big chous from the theatre of Dionysos (hg. 
ror), a splendid work of the Eretria Painter (see now the good 
‘aispohee in Bielefeld, Zur. gr. Verenmalerei des 6, bis 4, jahr- 
sc. Chr., M. XV. [t would perhaps have been preferable 
lo sacnifice a few choes without Special significance in order 
to illustrate some well known but important vases, such as the 
New York Pompe oenochoe, the Leningrad chous, and others. 
Fig. 23: see Festschrift A. Rumpf, 119 ff. 

For the two chief'services rendered by the book, the abundant 
and careful illustrations and the complete catalogue, we are 
grateful to the author. Without his conscientious collection of 
the material, which presupposes a complete knowledge of the 
subject, it would have been impossible to write in the future the 
broad study of Choes and Anthesteria, based at once on the 
written sources and on the works of art, which is demanded. 

Sewn RAROUZOU, 


Répertoire des Gigantomachies figurées dans l'art 
cher romain. By F. Viax. Pp. 136, 60 pill. Paris: 
incksieck, rg51. Fr. 2000, | 
La guerre des géants. Le mythe avant l'époque 
hellénistique. By F. Vian. ot xii + gob. Paris: 
_ Klincksieck, 1952. Price not stated. 


in der antiken Kunst. By CG, Cramuowr. 

PP. 143, 40 pl. Zurich, 1951. - 
Travaux mytho iques" have long occupied scholars of 
classical a ogy and religion, a be now the literature 


devoted to many cts or scenes has become formidable. Nor 
can any work involving the collection of representations remain 
definitive for long, but can at the best reassemble what is known 
and adjust our attitude to the myth in the = of any additional 

aterial, Such works may be designed or the archacologist 
and give full lists and descriptions avoiding overmuch entangle- 
ment in religion or cult; this omission may sometimes be wel- 
come, but the picture is incomplete and the work of compilation 
involved deserves a resultant work of reference which should be 
more than a guide to the interpretation of incomplete or obscure 
representations. More rarely, all other sources are assembled 
and discussed as fully as the monuments; the result may then 
be both the better for being complete and the more obscure for 

ich of the best in cach approach, 

Vian's two books on gigantomachies mark him out as himself 
a giant-killer, He has already tackled other aspects of the 
subject in articles in REA and RA, and more is promised, In 
La guerre dex giants, for which the xb. geben lists and 
illustrations, he discusses the monuments literary sources, 
both extant and hypothetical, for the myth before the Hel- 
lenistic era. The Titans, vengeful sons of Kronos, and the 
Giants, rebellious children of Ge, are fairly distin ished. 
Early representations of Zeus’ duels with centaurs or T'yphon 
are associated with the former while true gigantomachies appear 
first only toward the middle of the sixth century. The battle 
scenes he derives from oriental and Egyptian schemas of god or 
pharach grouped with falling or fallen enemy, as is the Zeus and 
feracles combination fighting from the chariot and not dis- 
mounting as parabates in the Homeric manner. The giants 
appear as hoplites with few concessions to their stature or 
bestiality. The gods often muster the same order of battle; 
thus a central of Zeus in the chariot, Heracles shootung 
from the timon, Athena beyond the horses and a suppliant Ge 
before Zeus is found, especially on a fine group of unfortunately 
fragmentary Acropolis vases which Vian for the most part 















vanillin, restores. 2 armed pian peor from agai 
crush and bury a giant; Hera’'s role asc ior Porphyrion ar 
pcb participation ‘atic in the battle sormint os that she was not 


always Junoesque; Dionysos uses animals, the Letoides bows 
and Zevon, Athena in sly archaic Promachos pose con 
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fronts a falling giant and only relaxes on later-sixth-century 
scenes, where further disintegration of the theme is apparent, 
Driving a chariot drawn in three-quarter view, she ndes down 
a giant, Heracles descends from the chariot as sometimes does 
Zeus, As Athena is more prominent in Atheman scenes (there 
are 139 monomachies of Athena listed among 226 black-figure 
gigantomachies) so Delphic representations give place of honour 
to the Letoides, Etruscan versions offer characteristically 
barbaric features. In the fifth century Dionysos’ entourage 
oe with satyrs and macnads appearing; by the time of 

hidias the giants are becoming bestial in appe e and even- 
tually fa gradi and discard armour and sword for skins or 
stones and branches. The Parthenon metopes and the painted 
scene within the Athena Parthenos shield (Vian follows von 
Salis and figures on p. 115 a reconstruction derived mainly 
from vase paintings) were rather conservative in these features 
and Vian perhaps exaggerates Phicdias’ influence as responsible 
for the shige of the myth in art which is apparent in his 
time, and unduly discredits any major painting which may 
have inspired the wase scenes. 

A second part of the book is devoted to literary sources and 
religious matters. Giants are found in the Odyssey, not the 
Iliad, and it is difficult to tell whether Homer or Hesiod knew of 
a written Gigantomachy. Wian argues that in the Bibitotheca 
af Pe polodoiee is prover ve the outlines eae archaic 
story, and a desperately fragmentary passage of Aicman i 
adduced to provide a terminus ante quem for such an epic. 
He argues well for the dependance of the representations on a 
literary text, but the scenes do not appear until the time when 
Pisistratus inaugurated the Panathenaic Games in part com- 
memorating the Olympian victory and incidentally popularising 
this * mythe imperialiste ', One might better suppose that the 
same occasion crystallised the elements of the myth to the 
standard story which inspired the artists of that period. It is 
noteworthy that * Caterer ‘appear with growing 
frequency on Athenian vases from this time on. The Olym- 
pians fight and sit are “gies faznily at last, and another 
generation of scholars might have paralleled the phenomenon 
to a Pisistratid editor's ail to Homer and Hesiod in giving the 
Greeks their gods. Further connexions with the Panathenaca 
are sought in the fmrmds 4yev (a racing meta is found in some 
gigantomachy chariot scenes), the Pyrrhic dance, the Athena 
type, and the embroidered scenes on the goddess’ peplos— 
motifs not convincingly significant in this context, 

Throughout Vian gives all necessary references and pursues 
various relevant diversions from the theme. His interpretation 
of the monuments is thorough, and his command of the material 
justifies some otherwise bold restoration of fragmentary vases 
or worm metopes. Discussing the myth in religion, he @ more 
often led to Preah than gigantomachy, which as a rationalised 
story given literary coherence rather derives from isolated 
cult practices, beliefs, and stories than influences them, His 
presentation of the evidence for an archaic literary source is 
sound, though his date for it is questionable, and nid ics too 
far the theory of the origin of the myth in ics” of 
giants. On the whole the results of his patient sifting of evidence 
are more sound when that evidence is material than when it is 
literary or mystic. 

The Répertoire lists 558 Greck and Roman representations of 
the myth, including combats against Typhon, many mono- 
machies and monuments illustrating the development of the 
gant in art: within this he includes litthe which is 

oubtful and always acknowle it if doubt is justified (how- 
ever, no. 408 should be struck out). He illustrates nearly one- 
sixth of the monuments he lists in figures which are small, and 
some indifferently reproduced. The lack of detail in them is 
unimportant in such a work concerned rather with subject 
than style, but his interpretation of some scenes rests on details 
invisible in his illustrations. Hardly any have not been 
published before (no. 95 is republished incompletely). A 
concordance to earlier lists and his reasoned omissions from 
them are : F 

Clairmont writes for the archaeologist and tackles his theme 
in two parts. In the first he lists 2 Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman scenes of the Judgement of Paris, adding a concordance 
to lists made by earlier scholars. The objects are described 
and discussed where their orginal publication is wanting, and 
many vases are illustrated for the first time. Greck vases 
supply over two-thirds of the catalogued scenes, and are dealt 
with in considerably greater detail. The second part o 
devoted to a brief discussion of the role and appearance of the 
arbitrator, usher, and competitors with other figures divine or 
semi-divine who appear sometimes in the public gallery, ‘The 
prize-apple, groups of women on Greck vases, and the scenes 
appearing on the backs of vases illustrating the Judgement 
receive attention, As the interrelation of back and front is so 
often ignored by iconographer and archacologist, the latter is 
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Sey welcome in a work of this kind. We miss a more 
general embracing the lit sources (which are not 
fanored) 3 as well as the monum pats, and th he combinations and 
permutations of lists reflect the diligent scholarship of the writer 
without telling the reader much he might like to know about 
this charactersstically Greek story of a anys contest which 
started a war. But the author promises no more in the title, 
a cor ei oe full, although for the 
red-figure vases an illustration might be mentioned as well as 
raMaineiotong thon saner the artist of K 60 and others is the 

Painter not Antimenes, K 38 was attributed-in 


Antim 
‘Met MusStud V 14 no. K 43 are fragments of stands, the 
muscum number ot K Pry he 


ykonos KZ 1125, and K 99 
is Mykonos KZ » not in Athens, Omissions are less 
remarkable than inclusions, although the Alexandros of Louvre 
step beter else VIL, , Bl Tis, rg Beazley, FHS LUI, 910) might 
iis other excerpts and jone figures 
listed by ea ie srericos candidate for an carliest-ever 
Judgement of Paris, perhaps later than the Chigi vase = 1) 
ut before the Sparta i ivery comb (K. 3), is the ‘ 

of BSA XAXRYV, pl. 54 f: the Biba pe may be as well ec 
logy of the Aeginetan lambda of the 

ry; FHS. LAX, 26: Rumpf, ae Si). 
Some identifications are based on the presence of Hermes, 
almost ubiquitous in mythological scenes, a figure seated on a 
of women, some with men attendant, running 
figures regardant, a figure in Persian dress, ete. ; they. do not 
K 6i i most doubtful and the * goddess" surely 
male. An* error’ in the identification of Hermes’ arm on K 7 
is pointed out on p. 17, yet made on p. 16. The arm is surely 
Hermes’, as the | of Paris’ drapery suggests that 
he could not be extending hi left arm backwards: the hand is 
then wrongly drawn—as is that of the second goddess, whose 
left hand it must be that we see—and the gesture is as on K. 8. 
Plate references to Chalkidische Vasen for K 7 (pil. 194-8) are 
omitted, K 127, the West frieze of the Siphnian treasury at 
Delphi, is identified more convincingly than hitherto, sichoxgh 
there 1s no near contemporary orale for me moment depicted 
with Athena and Hera leaving court and rodite just arriv- 
ing to take the Ay Rao Since ‘publication & 29 has enn Hus 
paint cranked ohare cae 15, t and K 73 with a photo- 
graph in JHS XXL, pl. 39d, while Basle Vente Publique AI, 
no. 919 and PAE 1951, 125 f., have a 










scattered and unimportant (Roman Tl regularly 
printed for Arabic 11). fant (Roman figure IT is sality 
ae! are excellent and the plates good (no late black- 


~ ue ekythos can have been so fully illustrated as K 116), 
e writing is lively and the indexes full; the book is a pleasure 
to handle, as well as being a mine of information, 


Joun Boarpuan. 


Mythos und Gestalt in der antiken Kunst. 

By H. ‘SICHTERMANN. Pp. 126, 16 pll, Berlin: Mann, 

33 DM. ro, 

The author lists 422 Greek and Roman representations of 
Ganymede giving full references to each item and including 
caricatures and individual figures not illustra cance any part of 
myth so much as sick youth's phsasebourans is text is less 

a commentary on catalogue t an independent essay 
on aspects of his subject and the problem of veagle type. Th = 
bouk de of the well-known Gan imede and 


rape Beir aes wera Jace toto 
neni hese the youth from his father ame Was COm- 
pensated by the gift of the Immortal Horses, The erotic motive 
1s Mot as yet and the youth is sim ¥ miAAvertog Genre, 
but from the sixth century it is accent 2 
figured more expressly in art only because the Father of Gods is 
involved ae exception, in which the usual ‘ courtmg-seenc’ 
are. RPparratty depicted, 8, as one would expect, 





The est Tepresentation through the fifth 
century is the jursuit by Zeus, and usually figured attributes 
Son §secptre, the cock (here the gift of a fighting 


no orginally erotic 1s and occasionally the 
© actual capture i not Ulustrated, exce the 


dies terracotta ipl 8), Olympia (with ede's 
cupie preven o1 » but Mingazzini's doubts whether this 

no means w it any rate question its uni 
De dingelicd.. I would at any question its unique- 
Spee camed by a god on a cup by Douris (Louvre 
G 123, 1 rel fg My Se darned et vacopmincn ae ase3y 
uz oe aight ic oe Be eric eme i araaghal pare 

surely th’s right arm is laid across his body under 
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of Zeus. Pliny records a bronze group by Leochares of 
‘aquilam sentientern aay rapiat in “Ganymede. et os ie 
t me ungut etiam vesiem pucro *, ith t 
marble gr up in the Vatican bev ne been associated. Sich- 
Lenmann the ee of its restoration and paints 
out that this is a * Nachbild oer oP not a copy, ar one 
notably a Berlin mirror relief (his pe gral 7 2); = 
tnbutions to any reconstruction o 
re date of the mirror is a difficulty, but henge Up Ls 
work of the sculptor of around 370 
to Roman times, when the eine - could Sanbolice 









the tine 
the soul’ $ journey to heaven and a heosis, are briefly reviewed. 
Ganym fe is also represented sti on the ground w the eagle 


seiees Shins (referred to a painted original, although surely more 
reamigee nd sculpturally haa the two : figures), standing 
with the eagle beside him, offering the bird a drink from 


is cup, and playing knucklebones with Eros—all these being 
late inventions, in some of which the original story seems to 
have been for 


ten. he Donk i nie ain eee inne tc rea, and 





3 © inclinati ales head. 
Perhaps its greatest merit is its study of " Vorbild" eee. 
dungen ", and the *Replikenreihe’ of an original bronze a 


sculpture in this Sichtermann is master of his material, 
plates are good and, though nearly ehictibees cy have been 
illustrated elsewhere, the new photographs used here present 


them better, 
Joun Boanpuan. 


A Book of Greek Coins (A King Penguin Book). By 
es ‘3h a8 pi Basmcenewortht Penguin Books, 
q1, 46 p . Gd. 

Whether me Siventiog of the Grecks of western 

Asia Minor or their peach bres the Lydians may still be an open 

question, But it was the Sones who succeeded in combining 

in this simple commercial medium the means of economic 
convenience and work of the highest artistic merit, to an cxtent 
which has ever since been both an example and an inspiration. 

Coins present us with the finest work of the die-engravers of 

ancient Greece in a form that is at once familiar and easily 

handled. Professor Scltman's little book will mot only 

those to whom the Greeks and their coinage are already well 

known, but will also serve toe len and arouse the interest of a 

much wider section of the public. ‘To cover the period from 

the beginnings of comage to the death of Alexander the Great 
in so small a scale, wi vee 5 certam ‘caret cage 
phiclanons anion es others, is mo casy et this 

, following as it does the side: soi idacisnalit ay eapkl of the 
prtiieie level in various parts of the Greck v the influence 
of fifth-century Athenian art, and the tendency by the end of 
that century towards a ‘ pan-hellenic’ style, is remarkably 
even. It includes a surprising amount of information, mot 

cli from its relevant | and illustrated | by a 
comprehensive series of coins. Most of the cains figured are 

already well known, but it is just these which by their outstand- 

ing interest of type eae excellence of di are truly representative 
of Greek Among caper two snes may be 
singled ou "The noble head ino, 97, | ee sale macle 

Snietaalaes for the Olyinpie festival by the artist 

a discovery, this, from a recent find, and the full-face Apollo 

(no, 105, pl. 42) signed about 370 w.c. for Clazomenae by the 

engraver Theodotos, whose work is remarkable, even in this 

ry, These two coins are illustrated to great advantage : 

a In so wide a “cris hecerabaatt 





text inevitabl “a over which a ence 
opinion may is doubtful whether everyone 
will accept the theory of Python ibility for the late 


sixth-century incuse coinage of the south Italian cities; nor is 

it really easy to follow the tempting suggestion that the features 

of the Demareteion goddess (no, 52, pl. 13) reflect those of 

Demarete herself, or, for that matter, that the young rete 

on the Alexander tetrad from the mint of 

really Alexander himself (no. 116, pl. 48). There ws also an 
unate misprint on p. 15, where 497 is given as the date of 

However, such 


the er, ts as these cannot 
detract from the wide which thi Seance? informative and 
well-presented little deserves to make 
J. M. F. May. 
jens ummorum Graecorum, Volume Iv. oy 
iam Museum : Leake and General "a 






III, ita Arcrrianist 
eee serie si es. 6 

. and General Coll tions of coins 
po THe third par of the Leake ant General ein of sin 
Nummorum Graccorum covers a wide field ranging from 
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Macedonia, including the Chalcidice, through Thesaly, to 
Tiisrtas Eiceax Acarmeita wad the telat olf che Epirote coast, 
Leak aut eiies chek ct ceetace to the exteet hat might 
Leake and reflect, thoug to the extent that might 
pewephicineniyis sire his * "travels in orthern Greece", Leake 


coms, and the absence 
ra the Tee tap lieanet conn certain South iy nian or North Epirote 


mints serves to emphasise the sasall gealt ec of their comages and 
W console more recent collectors who have similarly failed to 


uire them. 
a tt Pa Part ITI contains few specimens 

it nevertheless: e¢a valuable body of material for reference 
or research. series the Alexander tetradrachms, including 
posthumous issues, and drachms (nos. 2106-2187, 2190-2247) 
itn res ih may be said for the coins of Larisa 
(nos, \, 8 usual the most strongly represcnied of 
Themallas mints. A, individual pieces may be singled 
out the gold nikoterion of the carly third century A.D, with 
Lesh sesso ty barge tapi acquired by Leake at 
pind = 9 aq5r), = a4 highly interesting, unique bronze 
Phalanna. ( ). An interesting and rare piece 
here, the style, strongly 


of outstanding interest, 


is ih coin oi ANd yt 1950) : 


reminiscent docs nothing to contradict Svoronos' 
attnibution of coins of this type to a mint in the Str nian 
district. Less certain is the tentative attribution, following 


Svoronos, of no. 1901 to Aincia: coins of this type, showing a 

cow suckling a calf, with the legend ‘En ...° have long 

presented a a problem, and must still be classed under the 

indefinite heading “Uncertain Mints, Thraco-Macedonian 

region", So, too, must no, 1992, which ts assigned with even 
Therma. 


greater reserve to 
The « has, ay been oF mad hate is by Pro- 
fessor Heiel lheim. however have looked for 
the coins of Neapolis (nas, 1971-8) under the sei A Boke 
while Damastion (nos, 2571-4), although correctly defined 
Ilyro-Paconian, is still given an Ilyro-Epirote context. Soies 
prc ied too, it is unduly al ficult to trace indiv serpin ncge es TP 
t to, even Haba ep bh these face the catalogue. 
ca hag ca oe nately: are of variable quality, and 
th general fall aect of the standard required for and deserved 
by a work of this nature. 

J. M. F. May. 


Antioch-on-the-Orontes, IV, part 2: Greek, Roman, 
Crusaders 


Byzantine and ' Coins. By Dororny B. 
Waace, Princeton: University P (London : 
Oxford Univeristy Press}. Pp. ai +_ Spree ee £8 as. 6d, 


Boer oda nog in ore — ie id will be in- 
to Waage for this detailed catalogue of over 14,000 
coms found in the excavations at aie na aurecl, Seleucia Pieria. 
Tt shoal be pointed out that the ' Greek" coins, apart 
from cae esa Rene kings and of other Hellenistic rulers 
and cities, are largely of the Roman p issued in the name 
of Roman ra. Pedalof Aras: cols fide the camae ses 
have already treated in a te work.) 

The work. is gaiscice out on a ohiear barat  vruiacino hey 

illustrations. There is, however, a minimum of int 
| the bald statement in the | x) that * 


‘face (p At no 


lime did Antioch i rt coin’ t this 15, in essence, true 
can be verified from the excellent hoes: which are a most useful 
feature and ta summary of the essentials. Thus, 


period, only a little over a hundred coins, out of 
thousand, are of mints other t than Antioch. Clearly 
the capital of the Seleucid empire was well able to supply her 
currency needs; and indeed was able also to supply other 
Dura fiat publnted by Ave: Binge (as emerged from the 
+, publish _ R. Bellinger in Dura, Final Re 
centuries of the Roman Sonic 


HE 


Antioch continued to s the bulk of its own currency: 
the Antiochene issucs of Roman emperors, usually inscribed 
iy Greek save for the Latin formula 5.C., outmumbered the 
Roman currency at Antioch by more than three to 

one. a uhe im ance of regional issues, which Michael Grant 
to define and emphasise in recent years, could 
aly to aeecaren a, 
perceived during the 
organisation ote imperial monetary sy5 


the Antioch in the rigs now have a somewhat 
rsiuced majority of em tring in the finds no (of the pieces with 
table mint-marks 
There is A ae inieocy on the author's part to wah 
(attribute to the Antioch mint coins which are better attributed 


fo other mints, For instance, on p. 7 it i argued, albeit not 
in the least dogmatically, that Prd Feral cic issues attributed 
by Newell to Apamea ma y after all have been struck at Antioch ; 


but it seems to the evince kha the attribution to Apamea 
remains unshaken, and that it is natural enough for coins of 
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Apamea to have found aed way to Antioch, Again, there is 
the case of nos. 390 ft Greck-inscribed coins of Trajan 
previously attributed to Cacsarea in Cappadocia; but here 
ed as products of the Antioch mint, on the strength of 
the number of specimens found. Here it must be remarked 
that the number of specimens found seems far from conclusive : 
and that the coins differ raclically in types, style, and fabric 
from known Antiochene issucs. The essaril 
intrusive into the very homogene 
attribution to Caesarea should, in our estimation, be retained. 
But a catalogue of this sort is a great task, and it has on the 
whole been successfully carried out. One is reluctant to make 
smal! criticisms, though there are one or two that should be 
mentioned, The curious convention of describing reverses 
before obverses is one that, it is to be hoped, will not form a 
precedent, for its advantages are dubious, and it even at times 
makes it more, rather than less, difficult to what is 
being described. There is a fair crop of ‘misprints, ‘which, if 
not misleading, are somewhat annoying in so well-produced 
(and expensive) a book, Finally, the datings of coins nos. gt66 
and 297-9 meed to be revised in the light of Henn Seyrig's 
important article on eras in Spria 1950, which evidently cannot 
have been available in time for its results to fe used here, 
G, K. Jenkins. 


Bericht iber eine Reise in Bithynien. Hy F.K. Déaner, 
(Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.- 
hist. Klasse, Denkschriften, 75, 1 Abh.). Vienna: Rohrer, 
1942. l. 75, ad. 

Since before the ade Dr Nace has been engaged im the 
collection of material for the volume of Tifuli Asie Minorts 
containing the inscriptions of Bithynia. His * Vorarbeiten ° in 
this field began in 1941 with the substantial J 
Denkmaler aus Bithpnies: Cistecboler Forschungen, 14), and after the 
war he was able to carry out a further tour in 1g, A pre- 
liminary report of this journey appeared in Wien. Anz. 1949 (12), 
and particular points were dealt with in Kisinasiastinch kas 

, U1, 1951, 94-6, and in Studies Presented to D. M. Robinson, 

I (1 51), 974-9. The present volume contains the fruits of 

the detailed investigation of two cities, Prusa atl Hypium and 

Bithynion-Claudiopolis, and their chora, carried out on this 

game tr 

In cereal, the inscriptions of Bithynia are more rewarding to 
the antiquarian than to the historian in search of texts of direct 

rtance for the political history of Asia Minor, and this 
ieeras ee yas ener tion, The majority of the inscriptions are 
fanmiary: though there are a few honorific dedications. WV 

few of the texts are earlier than the second century a.p,, a 

our lamentably alight direct knowledge of Hellenistic ‘Bithynia 

is not inca . However, although the material is mostly 
of relative unimportance, D. has published it se great care. 





The texts themselves are mostly Welk presatr and raise few or 
no difficulties in the way of re At the same time the 
magnificent photographs with which D. has been able to enrich 


nes volume permit us to see at a glance the development of the 

style of these two cities in the second and third | centuries 

ofthe he Clorstian era. One satisfactory aspect of the ion 

is aarti D. has been able to secure better readings of inscriptions 

ously known (mostly in JGR III, 60 ff), and rediscovered 

by him, and also able to correct existing supplements in the 
light of his mew texts. 

D.'s commentary is brief. In regard to the antiquities and 
history of Prusa he properly leaves his discussion to his article 
Lhe that city to appear in Pauly-Wissowa's (sec 

7), though he gives a very clear account of the 

ele of the region. ‘The brevity is rather to be regretted, 

eweber where questions of interpretation are involved. Here 

D. has given us rather short measure, I mote, in what follows, 
the most interesting texts, and a few points where I disagree. 

Prusa ad Hypinm: 4: a lengthy honorific inscription erected 
by the qudapyo: in honour of their pares dpyuw. ‘This text 
enables D. to improve some supplements in the texts of the 
series JGR I, 60 ff, gat ff. (His correction of iid, Go, |. 2, 
Senimpcorow Spl ovra, “sic kann mur -- mpiter dpyorra gelautet 
haben", is cult to accept unless we throw overboard 
Mordtmann’s rcaclane: based on a si oe Socrates Sten 
in honour of M. Adptyioy Mawmpareonds 3 
The latter word i claimed by ov. 9: a 
dedication to Hadrian. 10: abe dedication, to to a Tpditos 
Speyer, further described as cryawoSirmns Taw prydhcw 
dydieuw (not previously attested at 

ty briyorn 


Prusa), and as Syopastoos, Emeawii The 

tmiyorn xp, which occurs only at Prusa in IGR 
I, ag neal dle aged be Gucyepet 
xerootéen or the more by orrotale (to whi mS associ~ 
ated in both instances with the office of & it no doubt 
refers}. 12: apparently a fragment of an official instruction, 
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prohibiting the cutting of wood, 15; Ads Zsorfipos 

Palos MorbrSpov viv wha vi, pwd be xe [fiay seems to 
indinate a new for wAwhs. As D. says, it is evidently 
the base for the altar (cf. korribepa). The alternative suggested 
by him, that ow has fallen out before 1D Bow seems unnecessary, 
18: of interest pal: hically by reason of the two dots over 
the iota of ‘loudav} in line 8 (see pl. 6). This phenomenon, 
the main purpose of which was to distinguish syllables, is found 


ree thes (eer aaraene nick cte ace, e.g. IG IDG, 
2195, line 7 (A.D. 197-207) : phvacer aph in Kirchner, fmagines?, 
cae Pal iid., 1968 (c. a.p. ograph in 


51, 

eae id,, pl. 50, no. 197), but ions ahora Ce: 
g, 1.12, ne inthe yeart B.c. 22: an interesting ( if ungram- 
matical) funerary epigram of the second century A.D., mainly in 
hexameters. The emphasis on ip in lines 1, ceprorérns 
gidias MOGos pend Tao AaAnrév, and 8, cupBadoas Si glkcig Teletor 
erluavos’ & tapoSira, suggests that the dead man may have been an 
Epicurean. The peace of the grave is portrayed thus: weifov sai 
ylAagoy, bp" Sov zig Be yap UMdw | obGly Eyes nothSely i viara poxpdy 
BETS cory ts | ob Pamodou ypos bv 8* ou PakAlzew ns SpGten. ‘The use 
of the Oe rare words Polos and BowAize in one line is remark- 
able, Of faioukos, which is, as D. rightly says, the the Latin 
baiulus = porter, we have here, so far as [I can discover, the 
earliest occurrence in Greek dress, In the Byzantine age it 
8 common: see Sophocles’s Lexicon, s.v, qu is 
a rare Greck word, apparently confined to Sicily and Magna 
ee whence it found its way into Latin in the form hallo 
(see T.L.L. s.v. ). Tt was regarded by a character in shine 

{g62a) (approximately contemporary with this stone) as 
: eal Twos elrdvros drt Potalgouen of sare Thy TTOALY hdl 
TH See Agere”, 6 OGAmonds yehdoos Eon, ‘wal tig “EAAt ow 
otro PaWucway dakhecey, Siew dloqmiven mcopdypoucw & yoorsourw #11 
acaba lpqudvew. ov Be fhutl ix Tis Eupodpas Gvopa tpedquevos K-74, 
y to this Myrtilus brings the evidence from Epicharmus 
and Sonicon which are the only attestations of the word. It 
seems not unlikely that the use of these two rare words, one 

Latin and one Italian, may refiect a Latin or Italian 
in the mind of the writer, The picture to be envisaged is 
presumably that of the shouting porters by day and the stagger- 
ing revellers by night (PoAAze is equated in Athenacus with 
Keni, as well as yooedcs, and note the masculine gender of the 
Hiciple), and such a picture recalls, even more than the 
ragmment of Callimachus to which Dr. Maas referred D., the 
itional picture of the noise of Rome (in icular Juv. i ili, 
a Hor. Carm. iii, 29, 71 ff.; Mart. bg, 2018 20 Lj xi, 57; 
6). Line rg: 4B dyath yanch sls opavdv anid v uve, 15 
claimed by D. as probably reflecting Christian basco: I 
doubt this. The journey of the good soul to heaven forms part 
of some Greck notions of existence after conte from Homer 





carrying 
: " pessimintiache 
(the exact point of reference of which } 5 not clear) : 


Taira yép xAnpovévo: od moodew. A similar, if us cil, 
mistrust of the conscientiousness of heirs may lie behind that 
variety of penalty-clause which imposes a fine in the event of the 
ve of the eageey on the re-user but on the heirs of the 
man: see ee. ASA XVII, tgto/11, 227. 4 4-5 (Pamphylia) ; 
sete {0 = ion i enon ma car Morir 
UorAny| ya] c pou To tvretiivad va ty 
TH cop ul Glopakicona Fore por winpowduos 4 Bed "Ag 
29: a gravestone with metrical epitaph consisting of evel 
nismareac 4 Bsr | miaxirns : oie A Pidro[u coon] 
ve ylhagov, TAs gihing ‘ae Baips: af Fi] | ule ig ye plone: 
“EvBohos Be térrog toGwou" bye Gruxicog: | rary od 
& wiravra. oe hewmen problem. TT th there is any con- 
secutive sense in yeeua these lines evidently break it. 
Their : is certainly not clear, and D. shows praise- 
worthy caution when he says, ‘Warum der Ort des Grabmals 
mach Ansicht des Verfasers mit Recht den Namen “EvPoAo; 
trug, ist bei den vielen Bedeutungen des Wortes zweifelhaft.’ 
It is possible it may be connected with the shape of the place (a 
tongue of land) where the grave lay, For this sense of 
see Schol. Pind. Ol. vii, 45 b, P. 207 Dr. = TAM, II, p. : 
The : inscriptions cal for litth comment, alt 
40: a family Br ears set ae noting on account of the phrase 
mpg (edu The verb obAizopm is iy 
pit Mbaaid teh gar and the phrase may derive directly from 
LXX, Ps, go, 1: 3 verroudiw by Bonthlg ToD Gydorou dy audi 108 
fod to0 olpawed ailuctticera. (The phrase occurs also on 
two armbands from Egypt: SB, 1572 and 1579.) 41: sida 
particularly in Wayper ace Watetech Tle, Atoeua: i 
I yin Egypt: see Warterbuch, IIT, Abschn. 10, 3.¥. 
The malf of the Bericht, concerned with Bithynion— 
Claudiopolis, begins with a discussion of the metonomasies of 
logical surv : : ofan architrave giving 
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sien Sia titles of Hadrian. Hadrian's interest in the city 
derived fi the fact that it was the native city of Antinoos 
(of. below, 78), and it may well be, as D. suge that the 
building attested by this f nt was dedicated by ee 
emperor after the death of his ayourte 74: ders a list of 
eles in the rama of agonothetes and gymnasiarch, 

an agon to Zeus Kaouertprvdy. DD. maya," Dee Beiname des Zeus 
scheint an icltache hformen a gen', and he may 
well be right: see Holder, Althelt. Spracksch, 5. Quadriviae, 
etc. Professor Syme points out to me the inscription from 
Narbonensis published in Rér. Celt, rg09, p. 119 (== AE, 1903, 
182), OVEN TOOYTA KOYAAPOYNIA, and further refers me to the 
names Quadronius (fL5, 1016; 1061) and Quadra (ILS, gogo, 
and Seneca, VQ, 1, 15). On the other hand, the c ite 
Cadra, Boa ena ofa bill in Cilicia Tracheia (Tac. Ann, ‘i at) 
suggests that an / ian origin is not impossible, a 
dedication to Antinoos, the first from his ative: ipo Go i 
roynt]: Niu eet) Rapiy-se Lexi. rep 5 39: 2 tana 
tion to some deir a family-grou Tis curtnplas Gy 
wi raw ohadv. OF th eb’ says, ‘In Z. haan man in #weilel sein, 
ob olay plur. von olxia oder ohdwy = cliaw zu transcrib- 
ieren ist; in ersteren Falle konnten die Weihenden die in 
Kleinasien 20 hailfigen Erdbeben in Auge gehabt haben.” The 
second interpretation seems much more probable, 84 is of 
interest as revealing the complications which the existence 
of the parasitic iota in the nominative of feminine nouns 
of the first declension (a phenomenon particularly common 
in this region) may cause: quvdt) "Awodkevis in CIG, 9802 
reap. Sara read as quan | sion toate D. shows convincingly 

© iota is parasitic. gt: brings apparently a further 

Graf Aydurver in dvetow. g7: the tombstone of a veteran 
of jegio tc Septhica, described os droAcehelg mboynudvas. The 
adverb appears here for the first time used of the Aonesta 
miso, X34: the tombstone of a PovAerrhs wot dypuwlimns gives 
the first evidence from Bithynia for the piyodo: KAavGidnnor 
(looAuuena) dyiwes. r§0: a tombstone erected by a family 
te their alter a.p. 212), of i interest acographically, 
untess it Sealy an extreme case of 1 ing (a poss 
D. does not envisage): the omicrons are written consistently 33 
omega. E54: a tombstone of a young man described as 
fdr vou bGdfc, tekertoonn bri Evry br(diw) x, xed maponopctivrt 
vce, sae enet his parents, He is thus evidently one of those 
who went to study Roman Law in Rome and elsewhere, and not 
a provincial assessor, for whom the same term is commonly 
used. Knowledge of Roman Law is not infrequently referred 
to in epigrams and other funerary monuments of the VToapetial 
period; see L. Robert, Hellenica V, 1948, p. 34, m. 3. 195: 
gives the rare ethnic “Atasi(rns). 

. Dérner is to be congratulated on the care and skill with 
wie be hes re blished these rather apse ‘oll ha 
must un ys a particular source easure sgh t 
the work rion at hares i" : 
continu e tradition of epi al to 
research in Asia Minor so close ed wih eeeeien wad 
with the great names of Hebe . Wilhelm, Keil, and von 
Premerstem. The dedication * Wi iam Buckler in memoriam ’ 
recalls, in addition, one recently gone from us, whose great 

generosity was a major factor in Anatolian research in the first 
half of this century, and whose own contributions to the 


epigraphy of Asia f are of abiding importance. 
P, M. Fraser. 








& Deir El-Bahari. Edited by AI pepe xxxitl + 
161,14 pll. Cairo: Publications de la Société Fouad I de 
Papyrologie, Textes ct Documents X, 1951. 9960 frs. 

An inscription first published in 1927 revealed the existence 
in 261-60 .c. in the ruined temple of Hatshepsut of a cult 
dedicated to Sy ations son of , who shared the new 
sanctuary with tep-Asklepios and his hter Mygiea. 
Graffiti on the walls of the shrine have published bihed 
by many scholars, notably the late J. G. Milne, who copied all 
he could find into a notebook later entrusted to Seymour de 
Ricci and left by the latter to the University of Paris. M. 

ille has now been led Sf say Serra the Afemnoms 
to collate and systematise the findings of his predecessors, 
revising and co where necessary in the light of his orn 
readings, and here pu Mahon thes whack collection for the use of 
arc ts and historians of antiquity. His edition con- 
tains in all 193 texts or drawings dating from the third century 
B.C, to at least the second century of our era, nearly half of them 
graffiti proper, the rest in red paint. The tel of re 

two classes is, of ant quite different, for oe wiles 

with ther angular formations can be’ treated as inscri on, 
roximate more closel bo ri, 
rounded letters. The great majority consist of For sates 
or proscynemata and display little originality in either atirog ie of 
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ss orcontent: the same formulas recur ad nauseam with 
only those variations caused by grammatical or orthographical 
idiosyncrames. But from the collection as a whole at [cast 
three important deductions may be made about healing cults 
in general and this cult and its clientéle in particular. 
First, we are again reminded of the tremendous populanty of 
these healing cults and their carly adoption by the Greeks in 
ypt. The writers of our texts came for the most part as 
Ugrims, not as sightseers, to seek the help of a healer whose 
deification acne no farther back than the third century, an 
indigenous deity with no Hellenic associations, who yet 
appealed to Hellenised Egyptians and even Greeks, whose cult 
was more popular even than that of Asklepios at Dér El Bahari, 
whom not even Christianity could completely expel. Secondly, 
we have evidence, perhaps important, of the Hellenisation of 
the Egyptian ypa: though ba the greatest of our pil- 
probably hailed from the Thebaid and the left bank of 
he Nile, a suggestion which onomastic tends to confirm, they 
used for their grafiti not demotic but Greek, On the other 
hand, this ignorance of their iyyopa ypayyota and consequent 
readiness to adopt an alien tongue is not unexpected in view of 
the traditional priestly monopoly of writing. Thirdly, the 
psychology of the average pilgrim is illuminated by the frequent 
examples of repctiaion of the same name or group of names, con- 
firming that his chief motive in writing was the desire to 
perpetuate his own name and so ensure the survival of his own 
person, or whatever element represented it after bodily death. 
(Clearly it is the name that is important; it had lost little of its 
ancient magical significance for the inhabitants of Egypt, for 
few even dated their graffiti, few indicated their own place of 
origin, few recorded their trade or profession; yet 76 ends with 


alg tov afel » 191 with wy def, 179 with oy tov Grevra 
xpéver. Further pees of general interest are the evidence for 
the progressive disappearance of the dative in favour of the 


nitive (2, 77), the abundance of names unknown from the 
amenbuch (¢.2. in 4, 15, 66), the use of nominative for yocative 
(12a, 58), the visit of the strategus Celer and his sons (123-4), 
and not least the variety and realism of the drawings (¢.g. 29, 
33, 69, 169, 189, and 190-9). ss ioe 
All the texts and drawings are adores with facsimiles, 
translated and edited with a wealth of bibliographical and 
descriptive detail. Few are completely lacking m_ interest. 
One of the most fascinating groups comprises 43, 45, and 49, 
all the work of a M ian, Andromachos, who in 43 
describes himself as ipyazéueos wrt’, giving the date of his 
visit as early in the Ptolemaic cra, and in 48 records the cir- 
cumstances of his case, retracing his name in deep, large letters 
in 49. 82, from the first or second century a.D., 13 dedicated to 
Memnon, as well as Amendéphis, because the Theban | i 
was for a tourist of Greek tongue the domain of Memnon, the 
Maewine, 86-89 are closely interconnected—O6, the original 
proscynema, has a magical or Gnostic addition in 7, a name 
associated with it in 88, and in 84 a Christian endorsement 
probably intended, like the Els Geis of of 14.1, a5 a form of exor- 
cism. 126, from the first or second century a.D., contains the 
detailed testimony of a Roman soldier, Athenodorus, about a 
miraculous happening which he has personally witnessed in the 
most sanctuary. 101 1 uces a jumbled version of the 
Greck alphabet, 185 the alphabet in four vertical columns, 137 
© opening words at least of Anthol. UX, 598, a hexameter line 
which contains all the letters of Ae t ene ie i an 
anagram or togram of some ki Pagan picty magic 
— i cheek jowl — their Sogn a ea 
ut, hous gh the Coptic monks did their best to eliminate thes 
bee were ‘paganism, the last word lay with M. scr psi abn 
wit elp of his predecessors, has restored, and here presents, 
them in nih artistically produced and carefully edited volume, 
with a full introduction and commentary, indexes and 
concordance, a plan, and twelve plates. min 





Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae : Subsidia, Vol. III. 
La musique byzantine cher les Bulgares et les 
Russes (du IX* au XIV" Siecle). By RK. P. Verpet. 

‘nhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1959. Pp. = + 249, 
a1 pll. Dan. Kr. 38. 

We must be grateful to the late Thomas Whittemore, to whose 
enterprise Byzantine studies owe so much, for having asked 
Professor C. Héeg in 1948 to publish Mme Verdeil’s doctorate 
thesis in co-operation with the Byzantine Institute in Boston. 
The publication has received a generous subsidy from the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique Frangaise to 
cover the expense of illustrating the text with a great number 
of tables showing the different stages of Russian and Byzantine 
Dcumatic notation. 

Until the paar of Mme Verdeil's book one had to rely 
on ©. von Riesemann's *‘ Die Notationen des Alt-Russischen 


235 
Kirchengesanges' (Leipzig, 1909), which was in the main a 
summary of the work fone by Rjashki, Metallow, Smolenski, 
and other Russian scholars in the Yast quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In his article ‘Zur Frage der Entzifferung alt- 
byzantinischer Neumen* in the Aiemann-Festecirift | 1909), 
Riesemann, however, following Preobrashenski's line Te 
vestigation, had already proved the derivation of old Slavonic 
from Byzantine chant from the identity of Russian with 
Byzantine neumes. . 

These facts were nearly forgotten, and no further attempt to 
carry on these studies has been made since the study of Byzan- 
tine chant and its notation has been put on a broader 





Mme Verdeil therefore had to start from the beginning in 
order to produce a text-book which should give all the necessary 
information to scholars interested in the development of 
Slavonic chant, ‘This needed a summing up of the work of her 
forerunners in the field of Slavonic chant and also that of 
H. J. W. Tillyard, who had already drawn attention to a list of 

arly Byzantine neumes which differed from the wsual type of 
notation (ASA XTX, 1912-19), Le. the Rontakaria-notation, 


One of the most valuable details of Mme Werdeil’s spas 
tion is her division of the Kontakaria-notation into two periods : 
(1) the first stage, dating from the ninth century, of which no 
Byzantine, but only Slavonic MSS, have survived, and (2) a 
later form which one finds in Byzantine MSS, of the tenth 
century, ‘This second stage does not appear in Slavonic MSS. 
which show the old form of neumes until the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The tables of the signs of the Kontakaria- 
notation on pp. 141-3 give an excellent survey of this strange 
kind of musical notation which was given rt in Byzantine 
music MSS. at the end of the tenth century. Mme Verdeil 
eertainly right in comparing these signs with the great hypostases 
of the Koukouzelian-notation, #.¢. signs for the guidance of the 
singer who knew the music by heart, This discovery becomes 
even more important in view of the connexion which Mme 
Verdeil sees between a number of signs of the Kontakaria- 
notation and the * great signs’ attributed to Koukouzeles; the 
relationship of both is made evident by the tables on pp. 208-9. 

On pp. 240-1 there is a supplement, signed by C, Hotg; one 
feels his guiding hand also in the footnote to the bibliography 
in which he points out that books with a later date than 1947 
are added but not taken into account in the text. In these 
years considerable progress has been made in the field of our 
studies, and we must reqret that Mme Verdeil was unable to 
include some of the results in the text of her book. Thus there 
are two slips in the music example on pp. 127-8 which could 
have been avoided if the correct transcription of the same hymn 
in *The Hymns of the Hirmologium, I" (Mon. Mus. Byes. 
(1952)), P. 54s had been consulted, The neumes above ti 
(un-tipa) indicate the rise of a third upwards; the repeated note 
on (64)-Gav kal 1s an a, not a g. : / 

Another small point; Plate VII (fol. 61) reproduces the 
first page of the Chartres fragment, of which folios 62v and 64r 
are given on Plate V1; the text of the two Stichera is quoted 
by A. Gastoud on p. 97 of his Catalogue des manuserites de mnerique 
byzantine, from which Plate VI is taken, The Chartres frag- 
ment itself, Mme Verdeil failed to see, was cut out from the 
Athes MS. Laura [ 67, as Tillyard has already stated in 
BSA XOX, 96, n. 1. es 

These points, however, are all of minor importance compared 
with the value which this laboriously compiled material will 
have for the pro of our studies. Now that the identity of a 
number of melodies from the Hinmologium and Sticherarium in 
both Byzantine and Slavonic MSS. has been shown—as one 
can sec from the examples given on pp. 155 f.—the bold step 
should be taken of transcribing some of the Slavonic hymns and 
placing them at the disposal of Eastern Liturgiologists, For the 
student of Christian Ghant in general Mme Verdeil’s work has 
given another proof of the importance of the role of Byzantine 
hymnography in the conversion of the Slavs. 

E. J. WELLE. 





Voyages and Travels in the Near East made during 
the XIX Century : being part of a larger Catalogue 
of works on Geography, Cartography, Voyages 
and Travels, in the Gennadlius areeaesh (deserts: 
Compiled and provided with a Preface and Index by 
Sette pepe! WEBER, Lerten of the Gennadcion, 
(Catalogues of the Gennadius Library, [.) Pp. x + 242; 
F snore, Princeton: American School ot Classical 
Studies, 1952. Price not given. 

The librarian of the Gennadecion has made an auspicious 
start on the laborious task of publishing a detailed catalogue 
of its vast wealth of material, collected with unflagging zeal 
throughout his long life by Joannes Gennadius, and now 
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plendidly housed on the slopes of Lycabettus in the of 
¢ American Saag beer eR Sea mees Athens. KS 
scope whole collection are explain 

in dhe Pockee, which gives a lucid survey of its mulufarious 
contents (* numbering some 455,000 titles"). From this it 
appears that the present volume covers onl id of one of the 
seventeen main sections under which the library is classified 
(' Geography and Travel in the Near East from the earliest 
times to the present"), the works of travellers earlier than 1800 
beng reserved for later publication, 

We have, accordingly, in the cibtbcate volume a list of the full 
titles, with date and place of ton, of nearly 1100 works, 
followed by an Appendix giving over a hundred. more, which 

are classified as * mainly pictorial’. Subsequent editions and 
rrkailanices into another ¢ are given separate numbers. 
The choice of the year of publication as the basis of arrangement 
is no doubt the best for practical | and the usefulness 
of the work is much increased by the editor's invaluable notes 
summarising most of the items, and by his admirable indexes 
(1. * Travelers and Authors"; II, ‘ General") the latter com- 
prising place-names, important persons. mentioned by travellers, 


and topics of interest, not merely ical. For mstance, 
* Black, Mrs. (The Maid of Athens)" gets five oar aap) 
Hester Stanhope gets cight, Bandits (three), Bri s (four), 


Le hetrnindat in various towns and districts near 
The notes provide a useful © tus of the more important 
works, for v which all siaclaants Of seauiecahy Peles be grateful 
though opinions may differ as to the need of summarisi 
some length the itineraries of such familiar works of Ana oe 
travel as those of Fellows and Arundell, whilst that of Spratt 
— Forbes on Lycia is not so favoured. And, if Esther is to 
be similarly treated why leave out Adalia (above all!) from the 
list of places visited? On the other hand, these notes will be 
particularly welcome to the searcher among unfamiliar works : 
such comments as ‘irresponsible and inaccurate’ (No, 871) 
will help him quickly to sift the grain from the chaff, and to 
distinguish between valuable articles extracted, for cxample, 
from the Revue des deux mondes and modest records of brief tours 
to the most familiar sites in Greece recorded in the * Programs * 
of German Gymnasia or minor Universities, or written by 
eee Greek schoolmasters and printed in Athens or even 
aires 
It is obvious that Gennadius took infinite pains in 
and collecting the latter class of printed matter—hunting s 
game as keenly as big!—and probably no single library can 
match the Gennadecion in this field. It may seem ungracious 
to draw attention to omissions, but when we find here nearly 
all the major works of travel in Greece and the Near East, we 
elie — ir eee Barker's raed et Penates (Cilicia), 
5 a Cypria ( a ¥ strong section on 
Cyprus) Manatt’s Argean lend, aa of any ee of topo- 
graph cal interest from the pens of Finlay or Sir W. M. Ramsay. 
why do we find in this section No. 848 (the work of a French 
re to North Africa who did not go cast of Carthage), and 
at (Prince Roland Bonaparte's tour of Corsica) ? This is 
work with Napoleonic associations, for Pouqueville's 
Dooaes en forée is represented by the actual dedication bon-copy 
re to Napoleon in 1805, as well as by versions in German 


y twenty in 





| inany points of interest suggested by a perusal of the 
Index of Authors we may contrast the paucity of works by 
Britsh men and women of letters (Disraeli, No, 208, Harriet 
Martineau, No. 411, F. W. Newman, No. 535, Thackeray, 
No. 991), with bias rich array of French writers, which includes 
Chatesubriand, Dumas, Flaubert Lamartine, 
Loti, and Thesphile Gautier, Was it merely for the sake of 
completeness that Gennadius added to his library No. ag, a 
parody of Chateaubriand's /tinéraire, published like the original 
ria. describing a mock tour of Paris? To keep it cor se 
ong curieota we find No. Rtomaic cnsboade and 
Husabigs, by * Rattlebrain " Tbendon, i855), and : in aa 
serious vein, No. 954, De Kunstwerke A ; des 
Alexander Fre he ma von Wander Wie dria ay 
rel rm von (Wien nprmetta 1 
wsiy relies oe bapecal of the git 
six Panoramas of 


Cities “exhibited 4 in ehdin between ry nid 1446 (Athens, 
Nos. 1108, 1145; Constantinople, Nos, 1117,1148; Corfu, No. 


1119; Damascus, Ni ee 
Not the least of the ber saben vue dear ciicieeg hc 
of t of modern 


ens, ayy 
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that in the Index the knowledge of Anatolian topouraphy 
sometimes falls below the high standard of 2 


in the Catalogue as a whole, Thus, Isharta Nos, 5g, 216) 
should be identified with ‘ bald not be (Baris), viNe 318): 
Bourdour (No. 159) shoul separated from Buldur 


(Nos. 341, 578, 728). Adal a5 in Gilicia, but 
correctly placed in Pamphylin in the notes on Fellows Journal 
(No. Minin fabrecin ie eens te should be p in Pisidia, and 
Alaysoon in netic ing) should be iden- 
“ified with, and not distinguished from, Sagalassus., There is also 
a strange confusion over Telmessus: several entries are cor- 
rectly given under *Makri (Telmessus)", but * Telmessus 
(Termessus}, Caria" Nos. 718, 728) should read * Termessus, 
Pisidia * for these two entries. Moreover, edoyes (Noe 404) 71 1B) 
: ted in Phrygia, not Lycia; and Denizli, which 
appears in the Index as the site of Laodicea ad Lycum, is 
entered as Denisli (Colossac) in the note on No. 578. Even ifthis 
is duc to an inaccurate statement by the traveller concerned, 
attention might well have been drawn to it. But Denizli is not, 
in fact, the site of Laodicea cither, but several miles distant. 
It is regrettable to have to call attention to these blemishes in 
oto dois planned and accurately compiled in all 
other Syavea® cad * only errata that I have noticed are 
Nicodemia in the notes on Nos, 402 and 714 
respectively and in the title of "s travel-book {No. 
7) ‘Accidents in an Antiquary's Life" should read ‘Accidents of,’ 
etc.). Finally, may I make amends to the Editor by adding 
two small items of information that have escaped his diligent 
research? Lord bebesione ae (No. 3) became Earl Perc 
before the publication of his asia Anatolian travel- 
(No, 1060); and the unidentified author of A Ride across the 
Priopommese (No, Fig, extr. Bi "ys 1878) was George 
Macmillan, who enjoyed on this trip the stimulating companion- 
ship of Mahaffy and Oscar Wilde. 
A. M. Woopwakgp. 


Orient Hellas und Rom in der archaeologischen 


reslsy -seiti939. By K.Scueroup. Pp. 248.9 pll. 
rancke Ag. g, Verlag, 1949. (Wissenschaftliche 
Povachungeboriciwe, | ocnn, Band 15.) Sw. fr. 


rb, 
The tithe Orient, epee ters (the rest 1 tone lier 
form), is a. iption of this very useful book. I 
is cxsentially a bibliography of works on classical ; 
(the East is included almost Stesar betsy rnalsenizh AN Gre 
and Roman uch it could hardly be be the decase 
1939-49. As such it could ¥ be betcred; but it attempts 
more, in that the | tries to sec the cngae se ee ee 
tive and to recognise some kind of hess character— 
phase—in the archacological research of this period. This side 
of the book is not perhaps enorely , but one cannot 
grudge 5S. some such theme to oar him up in the labour of 
compilation which he has so admirabl . For the 
same reason onc need not quarrel with an occasional lack of 
balance—a few subjects that happen to interest the author 
particularly are given a disproportionate amount of 1 On 
the other hand, the thirty-two small = inevita ly rather 
arbitrarily chosen illustrations are poorl poorly rentod uced and might 
well have been isc _ Working in fe, Paper was in a quite 
cxcpucoe ly Position to avoid the isolation forced on 
endian Peaseeen and to keep in touch with develop- 
ris Gaal nidee He made the most of the opportunity, and 
in this book he makes it possible for others to profit from it too. 
In eases where I have been able to check him he has shown an 
Impressive thoroughness, and in general good judgement, 
=a there is perhaps inevitably a tendency to t too 
the views of any writer on a subject in which he no 
special interest A book for which all classical archacologuts 
be exceedingly grateful. 


Mélanges Joseph Hombert estrorint Vv, 4960-64}. 
Brussels; Cercle de philologie classique et 
aie libre de Bruxelles, Pp. 247,10 pill, Price oe 


jects range from ancient 
Fey eie this semoral vlne includes oree 
tant on more re ted to the scope § 
Journal ; See on, the ivory plaque of a warrior from the 
Artemision at Delos, and the: incense-burner found 
| Shiny TATE Gena aid 


ie Timarch 53- eet {P Found aaa) 2); M. Leroy and oy and J- Meunier o 
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of the Mliad, with comment on the li and 
archacolog evidence for the apple of discord; Ro Van 
pernolle on Segesta, the first part of a study in which he 
examines ancient and modern theories on the origin of the 


Elymians, conch are a Sican people, and takes 
the history of rors wird ara culture down = are Se 





Das griechisch-rimische Altertum : Sonderdruck aus 

Handbuch der HBiblicthekswissenschalt, te. 
Aufiage, Ste Band. By Car. wens erganzt von 
Witt Goser. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1953. 


ap O5- Lagi ci ted. 
© ninety of the Handbuch der Bibliothekswissen- 
shaft ieacned AR antiquity, = nga penis 
, nm te account of the very litde bs 
See er ere ae Theres of Greene and Rome. In a branch 
pr plibeirare ii facts" are mainly those of the ossip-c 
writer, and the amount of * correction ' to be appli 
mined by subjective considerations, the reader is well served by 
references | to sources and other points of view. It would 
be casy but unfair to quarrel with conclusions on particular 
controversies, Few in this country, for instance, will follow the 
authors in their restatement of the dogma firmly held on the 
sine eo onan A. Dain, Les Afamucrits, p. 99) that it was the 
ibis ibrary of Alexandria which in 47 B.c, Never- 
implication they answer in the negative the euieatioet 
: ‘pad the best, in some cases the unique, copies of ancient authors 
perish in this fire?’ The absence of an ciate the Bagger 
a question emphasises the superficiality of our knowledge of 
ancient libraries. 
E. G, TURNER. 





By J. Cernt. Pp. 
Led. 1952. bs. 
of his inaugural lecture delivered 
at University College, London in 1947, Professor Cerny com- 
nbacs jc a large amount of exact information available nowhere 
Sai He discusses the natural history of the papyrus pleat, 
sopappeter neagtr une » (he decides that paste was not used), and 
the quality ed article; the make-up into rolls, and 
the sie palkrah he scribe's writing instruments (the Egyp- 
tian scribe used only a reed brush, at aps: ailette, and 
: ieee tiiearasion, sven thavermabaliy oF x book 
punctuation, illustration, even pro ity of a 
trede'in ics of the ‘ Book of the Dead’. The closeness of 
Go's 1 of the original maternal and the bibli 
rigour applied to its measurement and tabulation will be t 
Service to Ree ie is oaks ce reece the noes t of 
Greece to ancient Egypt The reviewer gladly aeccsviolas 
that he has learned much. 
E. G. Turner. 


a6. London: H. K. Lewis and € 
Within the thirty-six p 
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Athenian Books in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. 
By E. G. Turwer. London: H. K. Lewis & Go, Ltd.. 
Ios, oq. t 

ga ho na its matenal means of 
exprestion is at mo tume of more interest than in Athens of the 
classical age, and ee eck eectig ercoiay 3 from 





well as of literature and the earliest papyri, to present a picture 


Te trent aad nace we have of the subject. 


convincing 
Profesme eae pa arg versatility ; siege es 
"s exegesis of Aeschylus, sg., 00 
one hand, and his fascinating pages on th Gag ah nab of the 
pen, on the other. 
more attention might have been Vaasa ra a ica- 
ie edad neon Je ehipeciey of the 
that Aristophanes and other comic writers take oeanted 
in their audience; in thia connexion Euripides, Jf 451, 
might be cited au evidence of the common tse of books i the 
later fifth century. And I am not convinced that the passage 
quoted on p. 17 from the Palamedes * leads straight te the ceo- 
graphical works of the Tonians'; is it more than the cliché that, 
thanks to the invention of writing, the stay-at-home can keep in 
touch with friends abroad? But these are amall points; unless 
Athens edly provides us with written material other 
than stones (ostraca are of litthe use here), it is unlikely that 
Professor sri emay, learned, humane, and wide-ranging, 


will be 
C. H. Roserts. 
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Alkaios. Griechisch und deutsch herausgegeben von Max 
ea Munich: Ernst Heimeran, 1952. Pp. 184. DM. 
The contents are: {i) 


. 6—Bo, text and translation; (ii) 
Bo-g1, biographical notices ; fits) pp. ga—8, classified biblin. 
graphy: (iv) pp. 99-124, der Dichter und set Werk; (v) pp. t2g- 
77, note) on interpretation; (vi) pp. 174-tq, ‘Nachwort and 
con cc-register, 

No pretension is made, and none could be allowed, for the 
text. The principal fragments published in P. Oxy. xxi are 
repeated from the source with little change. For the rest, the 
eet comes seem aR eg ina sae id serndiemobage He hich 
offences against dialect, ¥, an y with w 
that source abouncs (Carn ward ipyov, civornyay 
KOT F Gira (twice), yedyopor, « ofiba, anc 
dozens more). “There is no apparatus criticus. Opposite the 
text stands a translation into German verse, imitating the metre 
of the original wherever feasible. 

The review of the life and work of Alcacus is in some respects 
better than any of its Brcirecors: It is worth while, though 
not always easy to etrate the mist of uncertainties stated 
positively, of partic described as universals, 

The Eriduterungen are not a Commentary, but notes on 
selected passages, various in scope and quality, The text being 
what it is, the value of the notes is limited in advance; there 
are numerous useful observations. 






D. L. Pace. 
Inte i Egschiles. By A. Mappatena. Pp, vi + 
161. Turin: Edizioni di ' Sangre + 1952. L. 700. 


The voice of Acschylus, eye: ao addalena in hi 
preface, has many notes and different ipleapie feel that different 
notes predominate. He himself will place chief cm hasis on 
the note of sorrow, since he believes that sorrow i ar 
of the poetry of Aeschylus. But sorrow has many aspects. 
comes to the guilty, but it also comes to the innocent: it can hes 
active, but it can also be passive. * Modi infiniti ha il dolore, « 
infiniti gradi; ma sempre é dolore’. These sententious banal- 
ities give a very fair notion of the general character of the 
book, ‘The complete plays are treated in separate chapters, the 
names of whose sections will help the reader to understand the 
tern co leaee the work. The Agamemnon Ls under the 
flowing headings: * Giustizia *, *Colpe ec Sofferenze ", ‘ll 
Guardiano, il Coro, lAraldo ", ‘ Clirennestra* we 
* Cassandra", ‘ Vendetta ¢ Inno di Clitennestra', * Ate 
abbandona ’. *Ma il Bene trionfi’. So much of the 
sists of translations summaries, punctuated by acsthetic 
comments after the fashion of the remarks about * sorrow * 
which I have paraphrased, that one wonders why the writer did 
not adopt the simpler plan of a running commen The 
actual views while in no way new, are for the most 
part sensible enough. Thc ak of novel won be 
matter for reproach, were they only support Hi fherateh sea 
dent critical scrutiny of the poct’s text. But controversial 
issues are never discussed im detail; and without detailed 
discumion of controversial i issues little can be said about the 
Promethess tril for eri that bri =) fit. Brief 
notes at the of this ch rovide evi the author's 
uaintance with the m oe iterature of the: subject, but do 
ttle to remedy this deficiency. All quotations are in a prose 
runt Pohang Shagr praia ed eb Figen nape hydro 
Italian. MM. is obviously a man of taste, and writes in an casy 
and agreeable style. But his book contains far too of the 
vague and platitudinous generalisations that are of the 
* gesthetic criticism * now 30) 1g! eeayeie? the Continent oieke? it 
anything but dull reading. ere are already far too many 
expositions of the conventional view of Aeschylus; 
and any new g book about him is bound to be a bore un- 
less its author can offer fresh and well-grounded opinions that 
rest upon a careful examination of the poesia difficult text. 
This requirement M.'s book does not meet; and though it 
has its merits, they axe of ico negative a sort for them to excuse 


this failure. 


a Pi praget di Eschilo alla luce delle Storie di 
By Garrano Bacuio. Pp. 176. Rome: 
"Angee Sign Sienorelli, 1952. L. 750. 

The hehe 1 that shines forth from the histories of Herodotus 
to illuminate the Prometheus of Acschylus in the eyes of Signor 
Baglio is indeed a lurid glare. His book will at once take its 
place in a [section of the immense literature of this play, 
a section whose components give their readers, if mot perhaps an 
unmixed, a lively pleasure, Signor che takes rank beside 
ue Félix- Fenre-ticgan: ("Un giporws dy Calpaire', 

ce eed neecr gts 1157 £ eho uae was first to sugyest 
chat Aeschylus, like Virgil, was vouchsafed a prophetic glimpse 
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of the Christian revelation; beside E. G. Harman (Aeschylus, 
Prometheus Bound, London, 1920), who argued that the play was 
an all ral defence of ‘Themistocles enemies ; 


and beside J. M. Pryse (A New Presentation of the Prometheus 
Ho Las Ataten aaa Lenton tage t partion oes 

yt rs n, 192 recom- 
mend the of the Descent al gi ra of the Monon 

p. &5 and the frontispiece, a portrait whose subject is eu 
va ear “Atschylos; vi . of course, as no authentic 
Sata of the poet, is extant"), w » has the distinction of having 
perceived the * hidden meaning * of the Prometheus mayo 

and of having * related it to mytholc in general and to th 
ancient mystical astronomy which mytt includes’ (p. 5). 
He is almost entitled to take rank beside esor J, A. Davison 
( Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1949), who 
has lately demonstrated that the Promefhens is an ‘all rical 
defence, not of Themistocles, but of Protagoras. In Signor 
Baglio’s view, the play obliquely describes the events of 479 
B.C. Prometheus stands for Athens, the tyrant Zeus for Xerxes; 
readers will note with satisfaction that the apparent inconsis- 
tency between the Zeus of this play and Zeus elsewhere i in this 
author is thus climmated. Oceanus stands for Ale er of 
Macedon, and his fruitless visit to Prometheus for Mesander a 
fruitless visit to Athens. Io symbolises the Ionian race, and the 
descriptions of her wanderings conceal detailed allusions to 
Ionian colonisation in different parts of the Mediterranean. 
Signor Baglio works out with great thoroughness and ingenuity 
his account of what he calls Acschylus's ‘ metodo pscudo- 
apocalittico " of making allegorical ar oer to contem , 
history. The reader cannot but feel grateful for the 
eee which his own ‘ pseudo-apocalyptic method ' 
offers 





Hvucw Liovp-Jowes. 


etic pees of Greek Drama. By S. P. Youno. New 
Exposition Press, 1953. - E74. $9.50. 

This book is clearly a labour of love written by one who is, 
very probably, an effective lecturer; reduction to print is not 
ghaaers kind to his style (¢.g. p. 162, foot). It docs not set out 
to be a critical study of Riek abe ere although the author is aware 
of some, at beast, of them (cf. p. 65, on Soph. Ant. 905, f.). It 
will be useful, one Page in agian intercet at the clemen- 
tary level of ‘those far whom it is designed: one should not 
perhaps be unduly put off by the stridency of tone that the 
recurrent superlative or quasi-superlative imparts, ially at 
the opening of many of the chapters: art ‘ Hermione is the most 
execrable woman in Greek drama’ (p. 113), The nineteen 
chapters devoted to characters have a certain sameness of 
plan, and are mostly taken up with factual narrative of the 
play in question; the writer's judgements arc often simplified 
to @ point ¥ Sat phi y g. last paragraph of ch. 6), 
but he is to be commended for lively i Interest in contemporary 
transatlantic performances of ancient drama (e.g. pp. 22, 88-9, 
ror). 

Jous G. Gaorrrru. 


Platons Akademie. By Hans Herren. and edinon. Pp. 
40. Bonn: University Press, 1952. DM. 2 
In this brochure the author builds, from from ext | sources and 


from the evidence of the dialogues, a comprehensive Picture of 
the eg daa itsstudies. He stresses the central importance 
of the Id Theory, relating to it pe-pgeg tt ae ease png 
propardeia, the litical teachings of the school, and the 
classihcatory discipline which became a paramount interest. 
His account is at many points valuable and suggestive. This 
second edition is, it appears, mainly by expansion 
of the notes which appear at the end and aaah contain many 
useful references to sources, “These notes would be considerably 
easier to relate to their context if indicatory numbers were 
inserted in the text itself; as it is, their manner of reference (to 
page and line) condemns the attentive reader to c a 
every time down a page of forty-three lines in order to find his 
cue. 

D. 'TamRant. 


Plato's Statesman. A translation of the Creserag th ie Plato 


with a eee. cays and footnotes, By |. B. Sxemp, 
Pp. 2 London: Routledge and oyxnan ae a ais, 
A fresh shady of the Pativicis hasiadeed been ng overdue, as 


the author of the present work remarks in ia satan: This 
translation, accompanied as itis by full and Galinble aitocee: 
tory and cxegetic material, Sen ar er 
Se iding the ania 


of Plats to ihe s maintaining 
others) that fe cee ‘of th e philo 
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abandoned, but is upheld in preference to use of the 
metaphor—the latter properly the analogue or a 
divine ruler rather than a human statesman, ‘The astronomical 
and religious implications of the myth are considered with 
thoroughness and hae The probable relation between the 
Petiticus and Aristotle's de philosophia is discussed in the light of 
Ges reference in in ts nat. deor, I, 19. In treating of the 
i¢, its priority to the Timaens is assumed, 
the two accounts is made on that basis, 
ppendix ‘note ts takew of Mi; G. E. L. Owen's argu- 
ment (sinee rence co January- -April 1953) that the 
Timarus should be given an earlier than heaitbe customary dating. 
To this view Professor jing gives an interim and qualified! 
assent; we may ho evil take part in the further 
wsion that may sere on this matter. 

For the pandietion: established text is in the main 
followed, but some of Diés’ emendations and some of the 
translator's own are introduced and su rted. ‘The version 
given is easy and convincing in style : sound in detail. ‘The 
pastage at 306d. on the various types of voice and 
action, may be instanced for the felicitous rendering of a great 
variety of epithets. ‘The method of ‘ running commentary * 
at ibervals:' fa favoured by Cornford and Hackforth, is discarded 
for a continuous translation pee by ample footnotes 
where necessary; these are marked equal erudition and 
humanity, and are indeed full of eae things, The quests = 
true of the detail of the opening essays, though at some 
there will be question or debate. Some may (¢.g.) fee with 
the present reviewer that the attempt to find an astronomical 
reference in the phrase iv rye, Say gab, is 
unsupported by the context of the passage and fails to carry 
Conviction. 

Platonists must all be grateful to Professor Skemp for this 
very valuable book. 

D. 'TARRANT. 


Plato's Gorgias. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
W. C. Herwmoto, Pp.x +107. New York: The Liberal 
Arts Press, 1952. $0.65. 

* The Little Linary of Liberal Arts", to which this volume 

is a series of cheap, convenient texts, mostly philo- 
sophical, and including a number of translations from classical 
authors, Most of the Plato volumes are aor of old versions 

(Jowett or F. J. Church), but Mr, Helmt rovided a 

new with a brief Introduction. It ag sie ul piece of 

work, “fallows ee s text, except that he brackets a num- 
ber of disputed 8 as interpolations; ae (eal od) 

4608-6, 505°9-4 (sure Ay *5-6 must go sa i te is right?), 

520°2-4, 52 54-5, 526-7. For most ested 

omissions there are precedents, but H. is ary ay tached to 
detect interpolation freely; in a work of this scope it is, of 
course, impossible for him to angue the case. 

One or two places in which the translation is misleading font 
be mentioned, At Burnet’s text text, (with his fa this, Nye 
means: * You mean, in food and drink 
is parenthetical. H., however, translates: “You keep tal 
about food and drink . ..° | This is probably wrong: see 
Burnet on Phards 10g". At qgiv2, the construction of the 
sentence seems confused ; at Tiw bripay twoimdy means 

“my other love’, ie. Alcibiades, There are, however not 

many such slips, and on the whole the translation is a reli c 


guide, 
OH. docs not catsecbenlbe, fae Repay distinction of style; 
but his characterisation of Callicles raises, I think, an interesting 


issue, ee ee fp. Vill) : "So far as Plato allows us to 
know, Callicl have merely Ia or shaken 
heads sil aeoiad vi fin speech reached its great 
conclusion. «And he scems to dc: 
Eiri ler: sas le a ee oat 
Socrates (¢.¢. 4B2c—486d ; ie ae Is this right? Callicles 
IS @ Serious young man, and, I should have thought, not only a 


vehement Deans veaiv edt plnuer tie hie erates 

and Aucpic, but also a formal one : witness his repeated por poctical 

quotations and general * bookishness ", oon ee eee 

t = which it would be worth while to debate in d detail. 
publishers are to be congratulated on providing this 
l and rate but a few more notes would have 

madcd gessate ts the usefulness of the book: a translator who 

(like H..) has some new things to say deserves generous treatment 
respect, 


in this 
D. A. Rossen. 


Studien gu den platonischen Nomoi (Zetemata, 3). 
= ag Minter. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1951. Pp. 194- 


15. 
So much industry and i uity on the of the author 
make it highly regrettable » his main caarkacias must be 
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sepnistipaeacer kag acter ent Papa y He makes out a satis- 
act case for regarding Laws and Epinomis as of a piece in 
thought and style; they are, he holds, nuinely venine 
and hei * inconcinnities * arc not to be 
Heel ippus of Opus, nor can they be cured by the help of the 

that Plato left these works in an unfinished state, But 
he fails to prove that a * chasm * separates Laos from the 
other works of Plato; that Plato here reinterpreted or rather 
misinterpreted, levelled out, and * trivialised * his own philosophy, 
and wrote so fecbly, faultily, anv obseurely that the once clear 
sya of * the Platonic reason " must now be declared dim and 


Miller obtains this result by the method of verbal analysis. 
Such analysis is useful and necessary, but if it is not meticulous 
it may be wholly misl A few imstances of careless 
interpretation must here suffice. At goza 9 he thinks Plato 
committed to the view that wrong-doing is no longer involun- 
tary; his - omits Seiowrtes, which shows how careful 
Plato was to late himself from that popular account of 
the matter. He outruns the text in finding one evil * world- 
soul’ in Laws X. In spite of the warning in@éGv par in 
go3gb 1, he finds nothing * mythical* in go3-4. He finds a 
new brand of hedonism in Laws II and ¥V, which is inconsistent 
with a similarly new doctrine of gpawyons : ‘ epevnans i is now picty, 
and piety is astronomy! The doctrine of the 205 which governs 
the universe receives scant consideration; Miller has made up 
his mind that the cosmos is now for Plato self-sufficient and 
divine, From the point of view of Rep. all this is admittedly 

*“ grotesque". The chief basis of the argument is a series of 
alleged obscurities; it is curious that from this inspi-sated 
gloom Miller does not scruple to draw definite conclu- 
sions. [tis significant that he has similar results when he applies 
his methods to ote Different things are said there about the 
different grades of virtue and of knowledge; it is easy to produce 
confusion by mixing them all together. It is typical that on 
quite inadequate oes Rep. 540d to the end of Book WIT is 
condemned as an int lation. 

In general, Maller fails to allow for the restricted nature of 
Plato's aim in Lawes. There is, for example, nothing about the 
Form of Good in Laws, but this fact does not prove that the 
dialectic briefly described in Laws XII is radically different 
from that of Rep. Nor does the absence of a detailed statement 
of the doctrine of Forms prove that Plato is now using the lan- 
Fuage of philosophy without its genuine sense, ‘The absurdity 
af such ta is clearer still from the incidental treatment 
of other dialogues, as when important deductions are drawn 
from the statement that there is ‘no cosmology’ in Phaedrus, 
and therefore its doctrine of soul as self-motion has little 
relevance to Lares. 

J. Tate. 


Plato. The Symposium. <A new translation by W, 


sig eh Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1951. Pp. 
Both introduction and translation are masterly. The former 


deals soberly and sensibly with what one may call the scamy 
side of the Suapaton and righly emphasises the correlation 
between the ascent to Beauty in Diotima’s specch and the 
icin eet tonne: ific, which also uses the language of 

lucid and readale 49° 2 The translation is remarkably 


have liked to see some at bern pt 


to i istic Cavour of thon’s speech in 
euphuistic Es English, “is csi eae ts rare: * dislike’ 
for qoPnfls (1742 7), abundant o lies" for ekaxions (2208 2), 
wal gyvelv omitted (210c 2). At skh Gaaaiiies is rightly taken 
as indicative, 
Jj. Tate. 

La catharsis des passions d‘aprés Aristote. By E. P. 

Paranoutsos, 40. Athens: Collection de ITastivut 

Frangais, 1953. Ice not stated, 


In n his own writings on aesthetics the author, like too many 
hers, had used the term * catharsis * for what he took to be 
* psychic effects" of art. Later he decided to consult texts 
and commentators to see if Aristothe had used the word in a 
similar sense, This procedure has obvious danger to which 
the author docs not seem sufficiently alive, for it is all too easy 

® be misled by one’s own reconceptions. The present 


bat 


Ganiphice contaure tho results of Lia SA Thao it has 
Some interesting, if inconclusive, disconions, ene must 
fully stare that no new light is shed on the problem, The work 


of J. Croissant, Aristote ef le mpstéres, which Siaepeiticnte displays 
most of the evidence, and of her critics (see, ¢.g., Hermathena 
XX, 1 ff.) is unknown to the author. And, as he tells us in 
an additional note, it was only after the conclusion of his study 
that he learned of the existence of Butcher, Aristotle's Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art. 


at the door of 
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Papanoutses finds himself in agreement with Butcher; and 
this 13 not surprising, since, like Butcher, he is an eclectic, who 
dislikes clear-cut distinctions, and tries, so far as words go, to 
combine the medical with moral and spiritual interpretations, 
If 1 may summarise his rather rhetorical and repetitive treat- 
ment, the catharsis-doctrine docs not mean that 
punhes the emotions of pity and fear as these are usually under- 
stood; rather, it arouses them im an extraordinary form. 
These refined, tragic, arcsthetic emotions, free from pain and 
excess, spring up only when we consciously grasp ‘a profound 
moral and religious meaning * from the * life and destiny * of the 
tragic personages, [t is the plot which works this transforma- 
tion, harmonuing the passions with reason and with one 


As there is no textual evidence for this view of catharsis (but 
rather the contrary), the author follows Finsler and R 

in leaning heavily on the assumption that Aristotle's ireaument 
a both catharsis and Imitation is meant as a (strangely well- 
disguised) polemic — Plato's criticism of tragedy. But 
even his CO RXX. 48 . X (on which he might well have 
consulted CQ A rs does litthe to fill the gap between the 
text and the gloss, eft minor blemishes one may note: 
an inaccurate and tendencious translation of Politics (* Podtieue * 
is a misprint, p. 8) rgqgib 32 ff.; the omission of five crucial 
words in the quotation from Tamblichus (p. it); the neglect 
of the * repugnant’ quality in the Biot of the Medea (p. 25) i 
and certain incautious remarks on the poctic universal, which 
might be held to imply that in Anstotle’s view the tragic 
characters are mere ‘symbols’, and that the ‘ reason " ard 

‘law " inherent in the plot could be scparately stated in plain 


prose. 
J. Tate. 


Loose-leaf Texts. Series A: Hellenistica. Edited by 
T. W. Maxson and G. Zuxrz. Pp. go. Manchester: 
University Press, 1949. 45. 

The texts of the thirteen sheets have primarily been taken 
from the philosophical and religious literature, Each group of 
texts is preceded by a short bibliography. As the texts are 
meant for University use, the references to translations may 
seem out of place. 

In nos. 1-4 the Stoa is well represented. Nos, 1 and 2 
contain passages from M. Aurelius. In the bibli is 
reference to Zuntz’s * Notes on Antoninus" (CQ 1946, 

7 ff.), which are of great value to students of textual’ criticism. 
in order to recover the archetype reading, the readings of the 
sources have to be considered independently, while again and 
again the decision has to be made on internal grounds, observa- 
tions holding true not only of the text of the * Meditations * 
but also of any test to be published. In 2. 4 the dittography 
olyfen is removed with Rendall, 2.6 Gataker's (Ppl yes 
se ~hpati pen ee oy Dae the genitive absolute o> ened tee 

a a) well ) esamen tron) in the above-mentioned article, p. 54. 

m Musonius give the Stoic conceptions of 
rate eos of the ethical character of ppb en. while no, 


is devoted to Epictetus. The second eals wit 
Providence (I 16). In GQ XLIV (1950), 69 , Zuntz discussed 
the duplication of épyvurdy in I 16. 18 and proposed to read 


ehpruly in the first place. It seems, however, more probable 
that the second iquuvtv is due to faulty gender eas 
considerations support view: in 1b, iS ex- 
pickly called Guo. Therefere it is only lopical, at in 16; haa 
appes i sim Zuntz's reference to 16, 15 docs not 
help sere too both Guetv and aenaely appear, in this 
“8 receding tof tion of faulty - ition is facilitated 
by the prec or these reasons [ would read menpsty 
in the second p wh 
The thirteen papyri of nos. 5 


and 6 show the conditions 
evailing among Griek canal tindigeases tion of 
ASO adit 7c anes TV and XH, ini 


spelling and syntax, t have | helpful to the student. 
Herat of saplea full eee it contains a reference to 
W. Peremans and ergote, Paprre Aandiwek, s 
should be added to t diese ais 
7 (Ascl vis} Four 


aerate is othe composition of no, 
cures fi pidaurian inscriptions are followed the quite 
different reactions to this cult from the tree pagan (Aclius 


Aristides) and Christ UStiriiss Mart 
From Lucian’s rf msedhe dager 7S 


pa 
have been included. The conjecture semi (ice. 3B is 
attractive, the interpretation of dai (t5, * cach me *y rd 
doubtedly correct cf CO ALIV (1950), 70) 
No. 9 (Philo's description of the Therapeutac) serves the 
urpose of the series well, and so do nos. 10-12 (Psalms of 
purpose Mcssianic), 


Finally, no. 13 contains Theophrastus's views persti 
and true devotion, : sete ene 
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This series fulfils its purpose: ideas and conditions of the 
Hellenistic w world are clearly illustrated sieht Be ntti ed, but 
Besides, the texts have not been mechanicall y reproduced t 
are based on an independent study of the ses Pet 
it is to be hoped that the field covered by the * Hfellenisties * wil will 
be extended, For the sake of cl religious, philosophical, 
and profane texts could then be ¥ group 

A. R. E. Paar. 


Panactii Rhodii Fragmenta. Collegit iterumque edidit 
MopesTus VAN STRAATEN. Pp. xviii + 59. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1952. 7-50 guilders. 

In Ra . van Straaten published in French a level-headed 
Panactius, net reviewed. in this Journal, to which was 

ms subjeined a collection of the ‘fragments * and testimonia, This 
tion is now reprinted separately with minor alterations, 

One fault of the original was that verbatim copying of the 

apparatus criticus from standard texts sometimes led to its 

appearing that Dr. van Straaten was claiming the credit for 
other scholars’ emendations: this has been corrected. Some 
more of Steirorum /adex Herculanensis have been added, 
but there has wisely been no concession to the critics who 
would have had him print more of Cicero. It might, however, 
have been useful to do more than is done in the preface to 
record the pastages in various authors, including Cicero, that 

have with more or Ics plaus bility been all to have a 

Panaciian origin, Three * dubia’ should certainly have been 

included from Porphyry’s commentary on Ptolemy's Harmonics. 

Two of these fragments are printed by L. Edelstein j in a review 

in AJP 1950, 79; the first (if genuine) is not only MnigUee as 

being a verbatim quotation, but also long c to give an 
idea of Panaetivs® ide at any rate in a technical work. It is 
ascribed to TMavartign ti ty TH) trepl Tay cord yewurrploy 
nal poveucty Aéyaow Kal Biaormkr (p. 65 Diiring). Who was 
this ‘ younger Panactius"? K. Ziegler (RE s.v.) would dis- 
tinguish him from our philosopher, who is, nevertheless, called 
by Suidas 6 weernipos in contrast with an unknown 

(and it is to be feared fictitious) philosopher. The 

subject-matter, too, suits him as a pupil of ones of Babylon 

(who wrote mel povrmijs), and the citation of Plato's Republic 

as a Platonic scholar. Plato is again referred to (Ton, q6A) 

in a fragment not noted by Zicgler or Beieerte. Pefonotl El soo 

To Baaronarg mcr Ligaen) swotelas oT Ko curtos nt Garon 


same page occur the words iat Pe al’ fecmie Tevearrics 
Can ‘ Panactius the mathematician’ be pY 
? Perhaps, if Porphyry assumed that an author with 
such a title must have been a mathematician, 
F. H. Saxpeacn., 


Plutarch : Life of Dion. With Introduction and Notes by 
W. H. Porter, Pp. .x+ 106. Dublm: Hodges, 
Figgis and Co., 1952. 7s. 6a, 

Professor Porter, ‘who ished rage edition of the Aratus in 
1937, now edits the Dion, which, as oe pe out in his pre- 
face, hitherto lacked an annotated edition in English *. 
No scholarly edition has, so far as I am aware, been published 
in any language, for that of R. del Re (ed. 2, Florence, 1948) 

is designed for use in schools. The Dion is to-day among the 
alee saailely studied of the Lives. It uw of 

Platonists because of Dion's associations wi 

Academy; it is a major source for Sicihan history in the Snurth 

century; it is among the most brilliant of the Lives and yet at 

the: same time illustrates the weakness of Plutarch as a bio- 
“r. An edition has long been needed, and Porter's work 
to be warmly welcomed. 

The longest section of the introduction deals with the vexed 
question of the sources. This survey contains nothing start- 
lingly new, but is admirably clear and sound, especially on 
Timonides, It may be doubted whether, in view of the spate 
of recent work on the Platonic Epistles, there is any necessity 
to refute the arguments of Beloc their authenticity. 
An addendum to this section rejyects, rightly as ay Spree ae 
wiew of Hammond that the reins on Dion in Diodorus 
are derived from Homers 


mentary. This system is perhaps pt 
Of these discussions in a series of appendixes, but it E , some 
clisacl the influence of the y on 


vantages, Because 
ver gall sabe eatadea cary Note Yin projected 
reform of th ¢ Syracusan constitution is dealt with after ter 
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21, though Plutarch docs not mention it until 53. 2-5 a 
commentary contains no reference to this discussion 
In far too many cases the references to passages in ancient and 
modern works are incomplete. Schaar esp vers yee 
to be informed (note on 23. 5) that the date iad 
for the death of Dion is to be found ‘in 
roe 


chronographical papyrus 1s Ox. Perna), L 12). 
references, The introduction 


Notes, though lucid in other seapects, wo mye 
Bes ee cee Soe ta ee an 
contains twenty-three completed paragraphs, 

of which only consist of more than two sentences, 
notes on 4. 1-2 and 28. 4 conflict on the year in which Dionysi 
I became tyrant: the latter gives the Marmor Partum ce 
which is undoubtedly false. The number of misprints is not 
cxocasive. 

ngs pr pape er Nike arg ppt tthe ic ean 
study of Dion, a task for which he is admirabl oe a 
pt acs pt that of R. von Scheliha emia). 


i unsatisfactory. 
H, D. Westake. 


Plutarch. Vita diFlaminino. I[ntroduzione Testo Tradu- 
zione ¢ Commento acura di 5S. Gerevist. Milan: Carlo 

» 1952. Pp, 103. L. 450. 
Dr. Holden in the nineteenth century edited seven of 


Plutarch’s Lives; his Manes will approve the attention which 


the present century continues to give to his favourite author. 
The Greceft, the Aemifius, the Lysander, and the Cato maior have 
all found modern editors; Professor Porter has given Us anno- 
tated editions of the Aratus and the Dion; from Italy we already 
have the Dion and the Brutus, by Dr. del Re. It is fitting that 
this edition of the Flamininus should also appear in Italy. 


A Roman master stands on Grecian ground, 
And to the the concourse of the Isthmian games 
He, by his herald's voice, aloud proclaims 

*The Liberty of Greece’. 


Plutarch's Flamininzs is of value as a source for the history 
het eee a a 

SHER ogee Seg ce century, o.c. A bicn o 
the edited ) 


Sicfert and Blass, a 
then much valuable work has been done | 


De Sanctis, Walbank) on the period wit 
deals. Gerevini's edition appears in a series which, we are told, 
agate p(n pancreas di far conoscere agli studenti universitari, 
in un’ edizione facilmente accessibile, i testi ¢ i document 
richiamati nei corsi accademici,' 

Tt would be unfair to expect from an edition more than it 
professes to give, but this little book ast Introduction, ea a 3 
text with facing translation, a considerable bibli “7 Bae 
a commentary) leaves many of the problems in Life un- 
cer bia The question of Plutarch’s sources, for searanbe. is not 

uately treated; in this connexion, the incidental remark 
onte resta sempre Polibio is not illuminating : 
Sais artiein fa tay aE R. E, Smith Ben Sa 944) 6 men- 
tioned, but another ( Co tog) amit ne er is there any 
discussion of an Rhein, Mus, 1935) which secks 
to show that the weenie: Valerius yi was the source of 
the non-Polybian part of the bi 

The Introduction is brief, but the Commentary § even 
briefer, A total of seventy notes works out at three to four per 
ca a In Chapter 1 nothing is said, though some 1 

ion would seem desirable, on ‘the great statue of Apollo 

'; in Chapter 2 no comment is made 

on Plutarch's obvious error in making Flamininus (a patrician) 
pass over the fribunate (Sqpopyle) to become consul, ‘There 
are many similar omissions. Plutarch's idiom is sometimes 
strange and often difficult, but the commentary gives litthe or 
no 7 on points of grammar or syntax. The translation in 
| appears accurate; at > ye Aibsgial edhe ESS st ap 

it is preferable to Perrin’s in the Loeb edition, There are some 
misprints ; most of them will not cause difficulty, but Kolvros 
cigs should be pohly and E. T. — spies is surcly 


ee Saiehsea ngs Bibliography | sh ve included 
bank's Phat hilip V of Macedon 
i bridge, aay 
M. Duecan. 





"Lew Belles Lettres, 195- 
Pp. 113. stoned nok: ainteet, = tres, - 


This book is published by the Faculty of Letters of the 
“Blindbeose of Strasbourg for ak use of phones: as the preface 
ts out, it thus prolongs an old tradition, since the Disiee 

am were included in the syllabus when the teaching of 
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Greek was there in 1515. Each work is followed by a 
commentary of slightly ter length which is a model of good 
sense and succeeds in being both full and concise, It is 
attached chiefly to proper names and realie, with useful 
references to books for further reading but no separate biblio- 
graphy. M. Schwartz abstains from passing any judgement 
on Lucian, and for linguistic curiosities gives only a general 
reference to Schmid's Atficinm,, 

The newly established text preserves the readings of the F class 
as far as posuble, ‘Two points invite comment. In Per, 11 
the editor prints fev but remarks on the superiority of S(T>ov 


(which is a ge asumed in the note on pp. 267-8 of 


Dodds, The and the Irrational); then for the difficult utyav 
your of the manuscripts he suggests prt" airod asa source. The 


ding of Harmon in the Loch text seems equally possible and 
better for the sense and Greek. Nor is the adoption in Phil, 15 
of of86 termipow pre maw thy oumpohdyor PAnviay bmipaotor 


YozeTs an improvement. It is the Hyperboraean (pace M. 

hwartz) and not Glauctas whose op yla is hes in 
question; and od, which needs the commentary to explain 
its ing, 1s not more in keeping with Lucian's style than 
the rejected 66, Lucian seems to have regarded 4 & in several 
places as nominative corresponding to the unemphatic oblique 
cases of autos. ‘There is a similar use in the middle of Pinl. 19 
and others among the references given under 8 in Schmid's 
Atticiomi T, p. 425. This device is not unprecedented in classi- 
cal authors; Isoc. xv, 7: Séov atrrovy Ti godenow daly pENAow 
Tihy Gk, ol BE yelpov tosbedewren Taw IErertdiv, 

The introductory notes on Lucian and on cach work are 
brief and judicious. Having ri hily warned his students that 
attempts to date Lucian’s works in detail must be largely 
subjective, M. Schwartz argues that the Philopseudes and Der 
Morte Peregrint were both written in 169-170, and {against 
Christ-Schmid, Helm, and Caster) that the Alexander, though 
not published until after 180, had already been written; hence 
the absence of any discussion of oracles from the Philopsrendes, 
since they were adequately treated in the other two works, 
However, Lucian did not mind repeating himself on the follies 
of superstition and belief, and it seems unlikely that the three 
works were planned as a triptych. The Philopsewdes is lighter 
in manner than the other two, merely a collection of tales 
intended for amusement: the brief mention of oracles (a seed 
serious subject to many people) makes an artistic ending, anc 
the length of the hake ie typical of Lucian’s larger works 
(twenty-three Teubner pages; nineteen other works have 
wag ag tangy iis eae ey aa) bene introduction to 
he i Morte Peregrint includes a summary of previous specula- 
Hons about its purpose—whether Lucian intended to attack 
the Cynics, or Peregrinus, or his cult. These possibilities are 





not mutually exclusive; many acian will agree 
with the words of ‘Philosophy in Pie. 20 “Hpéons, wokuweyj 
Tied whe Thy Tigeny. 

. B. J. Sines. 


The Language of the New Testament. By C. F. D. 
‘Moute. Cambridge : University Press, 1952. Pp. 30. 25. 6a. 

Xn his inaugural lecture the Lady Margaret Profesor of 
Divinity is concerned to state the case for a renewed philo- 
logical study of the New Testament. Form-criticism and 
| ¥ are certainly more fashionable, and the very complete- 
nest of the victory won in the early years of the century by 
scholars (Deissmann above all) who insisted on interpreting the 
N.T. with the help of papyri and inscriptions has left a4 with 
the impression that there is little more to be done. Dr. Moule 


is concermed with the relations between theology and grammar 
(¢.g. in the use of the.definite article) and with a comparative 
study of the different styles within the N.T.; it is a pity that 
with undue ' an the 


modesty he illustrates his points largel 
work of other scholam. He rightly aie sheen to the 
distinctive sees in N.T. language, which cannot casily be 

ralleled here; here he might have cited A. D, Nock’s 
- and brilliant article in The Journal of Biklical Literatsire 
or 1994, 
_ The idea that an amanuensis in the ancient world might well 
influence the style and diction of a document is surely extrava- 
Rant; ther employment for legal documents is sufficient to 
show that it was not at least a common practice, And it is 
totes a pity that Dr. Moule so warmly commends Moulton 
and igan's Vocabulary of the Greek N.T.; attractive as it 1s, 
it largely dates from the era before Preisigke's Worterbuch, and 
sO many texts have been published since it appeared that it i 
now dangerously misleading; it is effectively replaced by W. 
Bauer's Worterbuck® and Blass-Debrunnet’. 

Dr. Moule's lecture is stimulating, if slight in substance; 
students of the Greek language and of the N.T. alike will look 
forward to further studies to which this is the prolepomence. 


H. Roser. 
VOL, LXXIV. 
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Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in 
Europe, with Particular Reference to Mo 

Linguistic Doctrines. By R.H. Roam, London: G. 

_ Bell & Sons, 1951. Pp. vii + roy. 8r, Gd, 

This consists of three chapters on leading currents in the 
grammatical thought of the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
mediaeval grammarians, and concludes with a description of 
the views of modern linguistics on the main problems involved. 
These are two-fold: first, that of the basis, theoretical or empiri- 
cal, on which language is to be analysed and reduced to a 
grammatical statement; and second, the attitude which the 
grammarian should then adopt to the facts which his study has 
disclosed (centring in antiquity about the analogy : anomaly 
controversy). Greatest space—almost a half—has properly 
been given to the Greeks, because of their pioneer work and 
IRCINSLC Importance, 

The main points at issue are well set out, the style is eminently 
reece: and the book will make a useful introduction to its 
subject, 

It would have been well to remark that unfortunately the 
Grocks did mot make a scientific study of other languages: nor 
did they formulate a truly historical picture of their own lan- 
guage, But what did most damage was their inadequate word 
analysis, which bedevilled Greek and Roman etymology and 
stood in the way of a scientific treatment of language 
development. 

As the author shows, the theoretical basis of much of the 
Greek grammatical work is now called into question, yet its 
practical success, especially in the establishment of the parts 
of speech, is incontrovertible. This, too, despite the often 
logical rather than formal basis of differentiation. Sometimes 
in this book the failure of the logical approach is over-stressed : 
soon p. 28, with reference to the Stoic view that a verb needs 
a subject to make a complete utterance. This view is perfectly 
truc and valuable within wide limits, and is exemplified by 
almost all written language (which was the primary subject of 
their analysis), [ts inadequacy is, of course, most evident when 
we deal with colloquial speech, But to say that the question 
of completion * has nothing to do with its logical form * is ower- 
statement, The mechanistic outlook appears in the sharp 
criticism (p, 92) of the * conception of language as “ conveying 
thought “ or “* expressing ideas’, which not everyone would 
accept unreservedly. 

A subject index is desirable. On p. 92 |. 8 read participle 


for particle; on p. 44 |. 22, understanding for undertaking; on 


. 52 L. 17, words for works, 
p: 521. 17 A. C, Moornouse. 


The Athens of Demosthenes. By A. H. M. Jones. Pp. 
32. Cambridge: University Press, 1952. 25. bal, 

In his inaugural lecture, here printed with the addition of 
references to the evidence and a few brief notes, Professor 
ones demonstrates that whether or not the policies advocated 
by Demosthenes were in other respects the best policies for 
Athens there were at least good economic reasons for the failure 
of the Athenians to do all that he asked them to do, 

J: examines first the dogopé (on which a valuable article by 
his former pupil G. de Sainte Croix has since been published in 
Classica ef Mediarralia, 1953). He argues convincingly that 
6000 talents was the total declared value of the property of those 
Athenians who owned enough to be liable for sepopd, that o5 
minac was the minimum taxable capital, that eopopt was not 
a progressive tax but was levied at a fixed rate, that over a 

riod of years it was equivalent to an income tax of not more 
that 6d¢. m the pound, without making any allowance for 
underassessment or concealment, but that the way in which it 
was levied made it bear heavily on those whose roperty did not 
greatly exceed the minimum—which is why the assembly was 
very reluctant to vote a levy (for he argues that relatively well- 
to-do citizens attended the assembly, and the law courts, in 
disproportionately large numbers). That is one reason why 
Athenian military efforts in this period were on too small a 
scale or too spasmodic to achieve solid results. |. goes on to 
point out that the hoplites and the rowers could not be adc- 
quately paid, as they been in the days of the empire, and 
were therefore ee meet undertake long campaigns, 
while the por members of the trierarchic symmories, those 
who were hardest hit by an dogepé, had to bear here too an 
unduly heavy burden. Finally, he dis of the levend, 
already criticised by Kahratedt (Catt. ce 1929), that the 
feopedy absorbed a large of Athenian revenues, He 
leaves it to his readers to draw the conclusion that unleas the 
Athenians recetved substantial support either from enthusiastic 
allies or from obedient subjects (or unless the poor had assembled 
en masse to enforce a policy of soaking the rich) the Pursuit of a 
foreign policy that would involve protracted hostilities on a 

R 
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comaideranie seule Wes npn: sae thle with 
the maintenance of the established democratic institutions, 


since these absorbed a large part of the revenues 
(though not as large a as is sometimes as J. has 
shown in an article in Past ond Present 1, 1952), with cetime 


expenditure on defence Seine another big item. were 
the facts that Demosthenes failed to face—until it was too late 
(which & is not to say that earlier recognition of them would 
nec have made it any easier for him to organise successful 
resistance to 

It is to be haoook that publication of this salutary lecture will 
stumulate further study ‘which hae long bees unduly 2 in the 
fourth century, a period which has | been ul ected 
by British scholars (tho idge has farnahe some 
exceptions), As this lecture shows, there is much that needs 
to be reconsidered in older work on this period. 

C. Ropewap, 








Greek hy: The Hub and the Spokes. By 
W. K. CG. Gurnee. Pp. 29. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1953. 95. 


In the first part of his maugural lecture Professor Guthrie 
speaks in defence of the classical scholar’s a to ancient 
gfedveed geben to get to know the ancient thinkers 


philosophy. 
as individuals, rat 
ol aa the fone 


than to single cut inst seems truc and 
of later experience; and he will view the 

: in connexion with their language and 
Heretic: ectigieg ancl ait (Geet he ers, in connexion with 
some larger cultural unit), rather . with later doctrines, 
even those inspired by Greek precedents, or with the philosophy 








~ Here reader may, I think, ‘be inclined to ask, why not 
both? Is it iter : c ity of the scholarly mind to 
view Greck date tion to the a spegin ah iene 
it sprang, at t foes time to delible va orica: 
si nificance of the texts, and their indelible value as patterns 
philosophical ath ? one in the 


| 115 baa ch 
past ae the best scholars in thelr more cn ightened moments; 
what has ha ed to rencler it impossible? 

Presumably the classical scholar and the historically minded 
philosopher have one aim in common—to discover what an 
ancient thinker really meant—but the latter has an additional 
purpose, for he wishes to understand the influence which a 
doctrine has exercised, and also to judge whether it is in fact 
sh Now it i clear, experience confirms, that cach 

proach, pursued to the exclusion of the other, has its risks, 

e philosophical writer too often claims to be ceempt from 

the labour of interpretation, and to know intuitively what an 
ancient thinker must be trying tosay. But the classical scholar, 
on his side, may tend to paint in the background so minutely 


that it begins to appear that the thinker was bound to what 
inn OPE arc pa me Minette his own 
doctrines to follow, and which he recomm to the accept- 


be clinionted? which i a pity tthe pa phy happens be 
Tit pied a t i iy ha be 
that of Plato or Anstotl ie oka of this while 
industry anc i ‘ear inier rst are the fe aaa if one intends 
abe apie ha Si osophical texts, they alone are not 
mre they ea to balanced by some Piste on the 
p lems themselves, And in a comparison of methods, such 
as is here att there t at least have been some 
allusion to this danger inherent in the ' classical * a 
examples and illustrations which Professor fathei= Tus 
spokes of the wheel—seem to be somewhat 
connected with one another and with the methodical 
dienasitinn 4 in the first part of the lecture, I should like to 
commentupon oncofthem. Ref to* the Islamic achieve- 
ment in preserving the Greek phil osoph: heritage ", Professor 
(Guthrie says that, as far as can be seen at present, the Arabic 
Grek philosophy i ni final phase, no ply Sa ciarey from 
reck ph ¥ in its not simply 25 a quarry 
which fost Greek m wae The -wainitig 
is useful, but I think | it t chou be acied that it ‘fell to Western 
paren in the thirteenth eager to reassert the Hellenic 
deahiin: Sh in face of developments w the sense of human 
lity would have been lost. 





D. J. ALLAN, 
La nella Grecia antica fino ad Alessandro. 
AELE Perrazzont, Pp. 282, 14 pill. Turin: 
Pinaud i, 1953. L.2 


, but a reissuc with changes and 
a new intrsiaction ofa old one; the fit ¢ tion came out 
at Bologna in rgar. It erefore not necemary Bor indeed 
fair to criticise it in full detail: there are statements here and 
there v which if the author were now making them for the first 
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pe Shiai tagpdlaca Souloaipiah ante pres erent ar pie 
fundamentally sane views c the religion of 
have not altered much since the twenties of this century. ‘One 


or two little slips on matters of fact (as p. 199; 
still alive when Brasidas took Amphipolis, could ie yet have 
had a hero-cult there) might have been corrected with advan- 


lage, ‘oat ttc One misstatement, or misprint, fs not the 
author's but the ter’s or publisher's, and is not in the text 
but in the * bl Si: prukare Poiccaud Wary tere is 1Bis, 
not a 


The introduction, I understand, if to appear separately in 
before opuscula pt 


sey ica ee map rol tas Facts, tee: soci tercaie Thin eel 
origi of Greek religion, The general framework i of course, 
as it must be, the story of how two cultures, that of the invaders 
and that of the pre-Achaian inhabitants of Greeee, met and 
mingled, But little is left of the tons which weed to 
distort the picture. The author is well, aware that if he calls 
the * Pelasgian ' culture matriarchal, he is using a conventional 
term (p. 12, n. 3; I would almost say that | term now 
devoid of content). He also knows {p. 13), 13) pipe shag ed 
knowledge is of anything that migh ed primitive Indo- 
European culture, Furthermore he recognises (p. 14) that 
the result of the ess was, to use chemical terms, a compot nM 
and not a m mixture. With these wise and com- 
mendable jeritaiboen he yet endeavours to analyse the com- 
pound and tries, with a consi le measure of success, to 
re to cach clement those features which are its own. I 
op which I personally would have stated otherwise, 
itthe which I consider fundamentally Ly Re 
OSE. 





but v 


Pp. 125. 


La Mythologie greoque. By Pmrre Gamat. 


Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1953. 
stated. 

This is No. 582 of a series called Que sais-je? which rapidly 
pours out populansed information on subjects as aS jazz 
anc geology, bull- and the carly days of Christianity. 
The small size of the volumes forbids any full discussion of the 
views of their authors on disputable points, as also the addition 
of anything like the apparatus of foot-notes and citations which 
a larger work would call for. Hence the unlearned reader 
left with no means of correcting the slips into which even the 
most accurate writer sometimes falls. In this work, Pp: 45 apr 
the too sweeping statement that all peoples have legends; 
ptt . that some appear to have none at all and others fe 

The next page commits the author to the very improbable 
soaition that. thee the legend, if we may call it one, of Horatius 
Jes originated in a statue of a one yed daimon on the 

of the Tiber. A great deal of 
convince the present reviewer that any Greek * oracles’ 
sisted of were for a moment su ta exist (sec p. 7) de 

toute dternité ; rather. cho thie apes of Aeutinidisal. Ok or comi- 
munities seem to be the result of decisions taken by the gods 
from time to time. P, 12: since the cult of Asklepios asa ge 
prong eee ph wey pig soeaer yaa B.C. [ 

Qo), it is idle to dream of a prehi ¢ population 
tag tm eyo reo ee .5: it is not quite 
accurate to speak oe pi publishing the cf, 
Losses ties On the same page: it is very far. from 








ea br Niscon oto pnotan Ut wat nwing 
for the lower world. P. 60: while it @ true 


Bat tee is “une légende cohérente ect comme une “ bio- 
agit , this is no proof that he brought with 
considerable body of myth. A com tive late- 

eae ct uaytialony. Ones scotia! 
system of m oy im p. 109 the hi 
is mace that hat Pronsciheas: te Aeschylus, 


ak waiveral” ancl Atak atin fin the cxincact of which 
G. believes; I do not) was a sort of Gospel, 

But these are details, The main business of such a book & 
Lal paiechag iit plea a which is done clearly 
and well, the only weak | "that occasionally a late of 
aberrant detail is in on sg pet 
tmncthing of the way im which they were modited by 
influences (p. 112 is espe eeally guod Sak pisiian by 
systematisation (pp. 101 tT). p. 109 the author correctly 
points out the contribution to the | legends as we know them 
made by didments_folklorigues, ic. marchen-themes. A short final 
Synge gives some account of modern mythological studies; 
it 19 & most good, but the vagari ‘i 
taken much too seriously. De vemics 


y becoming a 
¥ doubtful spouraaani 
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: I, Einleitung ; Historischer Uberblick. 
~ By A. Rumer. Pp. 143; pil. 12, Berlin; de Gruyter: 
Sammlung Gischen, 1 1953. DM. 2.40, 

The title of this book may misleading to E lish readers. 
 Rumpf means what we call Classical Archaco- 
- study of ancient monuments—as he candidly 
has relevance for the Western world; and within 
this * Arckcaclonie” it is Art that is important. After the short 
deaipaacteeealsetrdcnpscTpt describes how ‘ Archiiol: 
wes co crhgaar and studied in the successive ich 
Rumpf Antiquity (to a.n, 550), the Middle Ages (550- 
1950), the Renaissance (1350-1550), Baroque (1550-1750), 
Classicam (1750-1820), the nineteenth century (1820-70) ls 
the pened of the Great Excavations (1870-1914), and ‘ dic 


logy, the on 


mach ecto Zeit” (since 1914). The em is naturally different 

if 
rss humanists are vague in their knowledge of this subject, 
ant though it is. pets ah an irable account, 


incisive in thought and expression, well propor- 
copies’ tieeleny cf nie eg in the earlier sections, 
art (p. 9) tina to me less culpable 


lies ; gpdort ioeltead the Mediev the uncon- 
than Romp impli deserves mention. last two sections 


are a little paar gil F begins to be discreet. He 
is just and generous in praise, but seiicent in cosdannadisa 
and there is much in recent archacological work that must be 
pps out we can hope for reform. 
Rumpf re to define the spirit of * die neweste Zeit *, 
dangh uate ded ane ce ca ne 
criminate ected. by hin summary of ean piven of Archaic 
art 1 if summary of its levements. Among 
these I think that more credit should be given to the American 
excavation of the Athenian Agora (p. 125), since this is the 
first competent and comprehensive ration of a large 
ancient site, Finally, on p. “188, those who are distressed by the 
decline of Greek and Latin are offered a hope that will probably 
be ints, though freq e ‘ 
ugh frequent, are mostly trivial: on p. 126 |. 29 
Fibs peed read’ Lesbos". ‘There is & good index. ‘The 
illustrations are ee chosen and some of them enjoyable, The 
price is remarkable, BR. M. Coos. 
the Ny Carlsberg 
Pp. 622. Copenhagen: 
5 Price not stated, 
of the Ny Carlsberg 
ll cd = Deaton 08 2540; 
‘translation is not quite perfect, and there 
aa but these arc unimportant, and the English 
reachs Bibliograph re necessary, ption 
and i are revised (often as a result of the studkes of 
the present Director, V. H. Poulsen), and a few acquisitions 
since 1940 are included. The manuscri seperti ee aa is ngecearemn 
the time of te ones § death, and ritee a Gavlsbens 
THonument to cars of work in the Ny 
Giyntcthck, cal'a wertay camlogue of one of the tact 
se LD. 


pil. #58. Basel: Verlag khauser 1oiBe Sw Fr 8.66. 
! Vi Birkhauser, 1 w. Fr. 
Griechische Plastik, I: Die oT iata des 
m Athen. Hy K.: LD. Pp. 76, pil. go 
Birkhauser, 1949. Sw. Fr. 6.50. 
These little seem to be intended rather for the 
Public than for the ialist, but Schefold’s is at the same time 
an important contribution to | schon im. He treats 
archaic Attic sculture in terms of individual artists, influencing 
one another and working on and worked on by the spirit of 
their time. The difficulty of this extremely valuable aire 
4s stressed by Schefold himself: the paucity of material, which 
makes it a lucky chance if one can attribute two Greek 
tures io one rested while one can often credit a ene 
with dozens of However, thanks (after the sculptors 
and their oD acivtey to Xerxes, Themistocles, and modern 
excavators official and unofficial, archaic Attica docs provide a 
bulk of material sufficient to justify such an scihsnn goede 
capecially abet og have made im t i 
contributions, but Schefold's sth fins effet to plot the field 
a5 a whole. with all his attributions and 
judgements, but I {a Toot Seed hat his siew of the most inc 
fant and of their relation to cach other and to their tiene, 
is ementially true and adds greatly to my understanding of their 
art. I particularly like the suggestion that the Master of the 
designed the Triton pediment. Schefold also 
seems to me Fight i in maintaining against Payne Antenor’s 
7 phi pediments. The rather neglected 


toned 
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‘dying warrior” stele (pl. 63) which Schefold, it seems to me, 
estimates at its true worth, I should, » Place nearer 
alkenes berwe the Rampin Master than Antenor, To trace 
ikeness between the Sabouroff head and Endoios's Athena 
che pera state strikes me as far-fetched; but perha 
would say the same of my conviction that the Acro 
Kare head G43 (pl. 73) is a late work of the Rayet Master Oke 
format of the booklet makes the pictures very small, and their 
reproduction lacks clarity. This is a pity, as many of va 
photographs used were evidently excellent. Where | 
tion is from a reproduction the result is soe 76) 
disastrous. The same criticisms apply pines (el. 26) 
plates, and are there more important gnice the test i Utils maar 
than a on intreduction to Aventis The best part seems 
to me the perceptive account o reasons for vase- ti 
decline in the Classical . Elsewhere the ron os ar de 
altogether too simplified a picture of the phar arama of style 
as a reflection historical itical) developments, et . 
easy to criticise the selection of illustrations in such a book, bu 
on the whole these pictures give, I spre a good idea of the 
NOH of Greek vase-painting and of the heights it sometimes 


Martin Rosentson. 


Die Gleichnisse Homers und die Bildkunst siener Zeit. 
ioe Gestalt, vol. 22). Mics Rovanp Hamre. Pp. 47, 
pil. 29. Tabin Pasa liemeyer, 1952. DM. 1a, 

This Palatine col built round a pot which recently 
found its way from A ‘< Munich. It is a jug, Attic of the 
second half of the te century, with a flat tom and He 
belly bearing simpl te Geometric decoration. On shoul 
and neck are pictures done in uc glaze on a Px toberoeey 
which seem in the photographs of the whole vase to contrast 
oddly with the thinner glaz Sand brighter tone on the belly; 
the draughtsmanship in shese pictures als seems inhabile 
comparison with the competent brush strokes of the bird file 
below (note especially the * inking in" of the interior of some 
of the human bodies), That the painter of these pictures was 
not accustomed to doing scenes of this sort is also clear from 

* collisions * such as were normally avoided in Greek Geometric 
ainting and from various oddities—especially nautical ones 
ike the polygonal rowing ports, the truncated st oar, ane 
he springing of the horn from the after edge of the apne 
smiley, the depth of the field of vision, combi a steep 
bird’ - wiew with the horizontal plane, and the placing of 
a first-class narrative scene on the neck of a small jug show that 
what we have here is something out of the ordinary run. 

The subject of the picture on the neck can without 
question. It is Odysseus, sitting astride the keel of his over- 
turned ship, with his companions drowning around, If the 
painting dates, as Hampe maintains, to the full eighth century, 
it is of paramount i interest, because it will be pode far the earliest 

from the » and indeed 


known representation easily the 
earliest Teeogauabie myth al scene in Greck ort. As 
such it have an important bear: vax treba on the A Sree of the 


date of the Odysiey and unset bomie 

Hampe descries in this painting (and mo cing im one or 
two others) a step beyond the traditional syle of the nies 
vases in the direction of more complex groupi rand arbitrary 
movement, and he Ores similes of the liad Soe aie 
nificant co So the first half of this talk, in whi 
Hie mage bs brag ners ooeh ied by a discussion of the notation, 
appositeness, and uses of of the simal simuiles: it contains man mae 
minati comments, though some of the most attractive of 
Hampe's ideas (like the successive stages indicated by the two 
similes that follow Agamemnon's inopportune speech in Book 
II) do not square up to the Greek as it stands in our texts, 

J. M. Coox. 


La c e de l'em 
Pit Le sidge de Constantin ee Dy senn, 
Tome I 


oecimenique. 

Monastéres. Par KR. Jani. ex xvii +. Gro, 4 maps. 

Paris: Tnstitut frangais d'études byzantines, 1953. Price 

mot sta 
ee Janin is reset seed one a a sending authorities 
t LP glia aa ec ¥ of tinople, In 
1950 he produced an atuiicablar book on the city, wherein he 
discussed in detail the lay-out of the town and the where- 
abouts of the major monuments, more especially the secular 
ones; it has been followed this year by the work under review. 
Here the subject is in a more limited, for it is with the 
ecclesiastical monuments pee that the author is concermed, 
The field that will be dealt iran however, i 6 much wider, for 
eventually the whole sphere of the | e Empire will be 
conmidered, The volume under review is this only volume 
It of a seven-volume study, to be undertaken in two per 
The other volumes of part I will deal with the * Bishoprics and 


4+ 
the Patriarchate’, and ‘ Patriarchal Ceremonies and the 
Episcopal Succession" respectively, while part IT, in four 
volumes, will be concerned with the provincial organisations. 
Needless to say, this great enterprise will be the work of more 
— one author and the t volume, the first of the series 
0 appear, contains a preface by Pére Laurent outlining the 
hea of the work. But Pére Janin's task is nevertheless con- 
siderable, and he has treated his subject with outstanding care 
anc thoroughness, 

The work is virtually an index, in alphabetical order, of all 
the churches and monasterics at Constantinople of which there 
8 any mention of the texts. The names of as many as 405 
churches and 925 monasteries and convents have been traced 
by Pére vane, di though of course the records regarding 
many of them are scanty, those concerning others are often 
full. Seldom does an entry occupy much less than half'a page; 
often they extend to several pages. When posuble the old 
names are identified with existing monuments, and when this 


is done, a short descri of the building and a summary of 
the ss ee ge ag and architectural literature concerning it is 
added. 


The book will be of outstanding value to archacologists 
working in Constantinople. ‘The inclusion of an index of the 
present-day Turkish names would have been of assistance to 
such people, But perhaps the basic significance of the book most 
concer the church historian. Constantinople was for many 
centuries the hub of Christendom, and the story of the religious 
foundations that were set up there will prove of the greatest 
miterest. Pére fanin is to be most sincerely congratulated on 
the completion of this most important work. 

D. Tacsot Rice. 


Studies and Documents Relating to the History of the 
Greek Church and People under Turkish Domina- 
tion. By T. H. Paraporovttos. Brussels; Bibliotheca 
Gracca Acvi Posterioris, 1952. Pp. xxiv + 507. Price 
not stated, 

It has been repeatedly and rightly stressed that it was the 

Orthodox Church that succeeded in kecping alive Greck national 
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feeling in the long years of servitude after the fall of Con- 
stan le in 1459, and fostered the spirit which finally led to 
the liberation ecce. It is therefore fitting that the first 
volume of the Bibliotheca Graeea Aevi Posterior, whose object 

‘to prepare the ground for @ critical investigation of the 
Post-Byzantine times *, should be dedicated to the history of the 
Greck church under Turkish domination. 

In the first part of his study Mr, Papadopoullos gives an 
account of the history and administrative organisation of the 
Greek church in the period 1453-1800, The author, a master 
of the vast bibli a on the subject, makes a judicious use of 
his sources and gives a full and fair picture of the structure and 
significance of the Greek church in those times. In this part 
the concluding chapter ‘ Effects of the Ecclesiastical Regime on 
the fortunes of Hellenism * (pp. 122 f£.) will interest both the 
historian of the church and the student of Greek and South- 


eastern Eu history in general, 
The second of Mr. Papadopoullos’ study examines the 
patriarchate of Cyril V (1749-57)- This, if of less. ge | 


interest, is carefully done and throws light on the state o affairs 
in the Greek Orthodox Church of that period, and in particular 


on the controversy on the rebaptism of Roman Catholics, which 


had caused the rise of violent feeling in orthodox ecclesiastical 
circles in those days, 

The third part of this study consists of the edition of a docu- 
ment by an unknown author in political verse called 
Pianosparaktes (the destroyer of error) which throws new light 
on the patriarchate of Cyril V and the controversy of the 
rebaptism. Its 9179 lines, composed in a pseudo-archaic 
idiom, have no literary and little linguistic value. They will 
mainly interest the ecclesiastical social historians of the 
period, The text is carefully edited and followed by claborate 
notes, In fact, far too many details are given in comparison 
with the importance of the text—even all the orthographical 
errors are noted in the apparatus! A full bibliography, two 
appendices (on bibliographical data and some minor texts), 

and an index verborum of the texts edited complete this 
interesting study. 
C. A. TRYPASG. 
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roo ff. 

Caunus, King, cult of, 96 

Chalcis, inscriptions from, 76 

ideric stage in metallurgy, 1 

Chios: excavations, 162 ff.; inscriptions, 75 £., 
gilded silver figurine, 4 

Chthonians, cult of, 22 

(Clytemnestra, as incarnate Fury, 20 

Compiégne, r.f. Apulian vase, 120 

acetate a aro yh inscriptions from, 72 

Co rf. vases Inv. Cae VII 16, “120; 19, 
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120; 26, Sas! 60, f11; Og, 111; 107, 120; 111, 120; 
Inv. 8760, 116 

Corfu Museum, Laconian Krater, inv. 235, 179 

Corinth, excavations, 1 ane f.; inscriptions, 68 

Corslets: Homeric Mycenacan, 6; Homeric 


epithets for, 9 
Cos: inscriptions from, 75; inscription of King Caunus, 
96; Museum, 16 
Cracow, | Czart gyi rf. vase inv. 1454, 118 
te: mscri rom, f.; deposits containing 
bronze and — objects, 11 a a 
Curium, excavations, 174 
Cyclic epics, 51 
Cyprus: inscriptions from, 81; 


deposits containing 
bronze and iron objects, 10 f. 


D 
Dagger, from Tomb of Tutankhamen, 10 
oe inscription hry 157 
Os : excavations, 164+ inscriptions, 
Delphi, inscriptions from, 7o f., 158 Le 
; bronze helmet, 6 


Dhekélia ( rus), tombs at, 1 
Dipaia, ba Bee ta oh 


Dodona : "excavations, inscribed bronze, 56 ff.; 
| , 573. proxeny-clause of 


ping Neoptolemos, feciaie: in aces cinta irnen BLE 
Dublin, Trinity College, cipion r.f. vase, 1 


Pees 





E 


of Antigonus and Ptolemy at, 25 ff. 


Ecregma, mec 
Educational h dbooks, earliest complications of, 53 


Egypt, friendship with Samos, 39 
cusis, excavations, 1.48 ff, 

Elis, festival coins of, 34 

Enkomi; excavations, 172; ivory box, 6 
-abartagemt nem tig mts St 






sdipus Coloneus, 18, 21 
"Chronic Canon, % age Thalassocracy List, 
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F 
Famagusta, excavations, 176 
Fishery, at Caunus, 65 


G 
Geneva, Musee d'Art et d’Histoire, rf. vase 12126, 116 
» earliest i iron objects from, 10 
Gold, in :) as form of wealth, 2; decorative 
ae CREO ; pouring of liquid gold, 4; use 
for armour and to 5: accessories in armour, 9; 


esate silegnic source ¢tc., 12 ff.; in metaphor, 13 
Greaves, ric, Of; “oa snc 6 
oo (Cyprus), tombs at, 1 3 os 
ere response of, on inscription at unus, 
a6 f 








H 
Harrow School Apulian vase, 117 | 
Head ce one oe ike, on Apulia rf. vases, 111 ff, 
Hecataeus as historian, 50 


Hellanicus as Hate, 2x 50 f. 
Helmets: Homeric epithets for, 7 f.; Minoan-Mycenacan, 
6 


Heraia: discoveries at, 157; carly coinage of, 33 
Herakleion, museums, 1 6b 

Hesiod: Shield af Heracles, 52; 
Histiaea, inscriptions, 76 


History, Ss of writi 


Theogony, 52 £. 
g of, 





Homer, Jiiad: fixing of establ Sts structure 
illustrated by speeches, 122 fi; detail analysis by 
books, 124 ff. 

Homeric hymns, 52 


Homeric metal work, 1 ff. 


I 
lalysos, bronze cheekpiece from, 6 
Ibykos, date of visit to Samos, 42 


Imbros, 1 ta 

* Incuse * scteege tt tub, asl 

Inscriptions Graecae: 12, addenda and corrigenda, 64 £; 
IT', addenda and corrigenda, 66 ff. 


lokanina, ves at, 1 
tn Hemmenieoeee: as form of wealth, 1 f; use for 
“artaour, 5: for weapons, 10 ff.; for tools, 5, 10 ff; 


knowl of source etc., 12 f.; in metaphor, 14 
Iskénder ( , excavations, 173 
Isocrates, effect aimed at by, 5 


ese Greek i inscriptions from, 7 
thaca, earthquake damage to Ren, 165 


K. 


Kafkala (Cyprus), excavations, 172 
Kalymnos, tomb at, 165 
Khalandritsa,¢ excavations, 157 
Karphi, bronze collar from, 

, excavations, 159 
Katsamba (Crete), excavations, 166 


Keeos, sculpture from, EOS 
earthquake damage to Museum, 165 
Kerameikos, bronze and iron Bide ts found together, 11 


: excavations, 165; say Rican, 165 
Khania, tombs at, 1 me 
Kilkis, excavations, 1 
Kimolos, excavations, aan 
qe comenes, formation of anti-Spartan League by, 32 ff. 
aro of tombs, 166 £. 
Cyprus), discoveries at, 179 
Korooeie inscriptions from, 157 
Kouklia, excavations, 172, 17. 
Kritsa Cyere excavations, 1 
Ktima (Cyprus), cacavations, 174 
yrenia, excavations, 175 f. 
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L 
Lake Ostrovo, grave circle, 15¢ 
Laodicea (Nehavend), edict of Antiochus ITI from, 83 £. 
Larissa, excavations, I 
Larnaca, excavations, 173, 
Larymna, vases from, 157 


Lecee: r.f. vases, 840, 119; 842, 120; Bbo, 116; G61, 
118: 863, 118; 864, 116; 865, 116; 866, 121; 867, 
121; 860, 116, 118; 870, 116, 118: ggo, 118; 941, 
116; g42, 116, 118n. : 970, 118; 975, 120 

Leiden, Rijkmuseurn Van den, v.f. vase G.N.V. 


1), 116 
Lemnos, inscriptions, 76. 
Lerna, excavations, 15 53 f 
Libanius, relations with family of Ar 
Limassol; terracottas from, 235 
Literature, development of, 
London, British Museum: we cacotthe. 195 3. 4-10, I-2, 
177; Vases, F 285, 111, 114; F 93% 1 116; F 340, 116; 
F965, 1115 F gas, 116; F 447, 01 F 454, 111, 114; 
F 456, 111, 114; 59.2-16 Ba, 117; §9-2-16 83, 114; 
Q-10.1, 1145 1Q51-B-g 1, 17} 1952-42, EEG 
Wess, inscriptions from, So 
Lygdamos, tyrant of Naxos, 36 f. 
Lysimachus, negotiations with Antigonus, 26 [. 
Lyttos (Crete), excavations, 168 


ius, 44 ff. 
oman tombs, 175 


Macedonia, inscriptions from, 71 
Makrysia, excavations, 1566 
Malia, excavations, 167 
Malthi, bronze and iron objects found together at, 11 
Manchester Museum: r.f. vases IV C 2, 116; IV C q, 
16; MLW. 1.6952, 118 
Mantineia, separate cou of, 34 
Marathon, late arrival of Spartans at, 32 ff. 
Mathematics, influence of on philosophy, 50 
Sp raea es influence of on philosophy, 50 
vations, 150; inscriptions, 7o 
Melbourne, 8 National Gallery of Victoria, r.f. vase 1795, 


187 
Méniko (Cyprus), excavations, 174 
ne, discoveries at, 157 

Messenians, revolt of, 490, 32 Hf. 

Mctal-working in Homer, i; overlaying of one metal 
on Sasegente 4; ‘painting in metal’, 9f; and se 

Id, iron, silver, tin 

Michigan, rf. vase 2707, 11° 

Minoan script, research on, 63 f. 

Mycenac: excavations, 151 f, 170f; finds of ivories, 
170f.; finds of Linear B tablets, 171; inscriptions, 
6g; restoration work, 151 

Mytilene, inscriptions from, 75 


N 
Nauplion, excavations, 153 
Naxos, inscriptions, 7 
Neoptolemus, King irus, 57 
Nicosia, Muscum ac ea ES 176 
Nikopolis, sculpture from, 159 
No Africa, Greek inscriptions from, 84 


© 


Obodianus, aon. of wk ber career of, 45 £. 

Oedipus, in Sophocles’ Oedipus Coloneus, 16 ff.; 23 f. 

Olympia: bronze objects among votives, ti: excava- 
tions, Epos f.; inscriptions, 7o 

Onisia (Cyprus), excavations, 172 

Oslo, Kunsindustrimuseet, rf. vase O.K. 6226, 117 

Osrhoene, bath inscription from, 179 f. 

Ostraka, from Athenian Agora, 64 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, r.f. vase 485, 114 


P 


Palaiémylos (Cyprus), discoveries at, 172 
Palestine, Greek inscriptions, 82 f£. 
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Pallene, date of Battle of, 36m. 

Palmyra, Greek inscriptions from, 82 

Pamphylia, inscriptions from, &o f. 

Panathenaea, recitation of Homeric poems at, 51 

Paramythia, excavations, 15900 | 

Paris, Musée Rodin: r.f. vases inv. TC 543, 117; inv. 
TC 953, 117 

Paros, inscriptions from, 75 

Patras, museum acquisitions, 157 

Peace of 311, historical circumstances of, 25 ff. 

Perachora, bronze and iron objects found together at, 11 

Pergamos (Cyprus), archaic sculpture from, 174 

Péyia (Cyprus), excavations, 175 

Phaistos, excavations, 168 f. 

Pharsala, excavations, 15 

Phigaleia, Old, discoveries at, 157 

Philosophy, development of, 49 f. 

Phokis: carly coinage of, $3; end of thalassocracy, 40 

Phrygia, inscriptions from, Bo 

Physcus, inscriptions from, 71 

Pitch and resin, import and export duties on at Caunus, 
Tog 7 

Pittsburgh, Carnegic Museum: r.f. vases, Scribner pl. 
AL 10, 117; Scribner pl. XLI 3, 114 

Plataia tripod, 39 £ 

Plato, Republic, recitation of, 54 

Polycleitus, victory over Antigonus, 25 f. 

Poetry, earliest collections of, 51 ff. 

Polykrates, tyrant of Samos, 96 fT. 

Pomds (Cyprus), excavations, 173 

Pérto-Raphti, excavations, 1.47 

Praisos (Crete), tombs at, 16 

Prose works, recitation of, 54 f. 

Pteleos, excavations, 158 

Ptolemy: relations with Antigonus, 25 ff.; 
Cassander, 28; desertion of Scleucus, 29 f. 

Pylos, excavations, 154 f. 

Pythagoras, date of leaving Samos, 42 


rift with 


R 


Rafina, excavations, 147 

Ravdia Digeni, quarry at, 163 | 

Reading: Museum, Attic, rf. kylix from the Thames, 
178; University Museum, r.f. vases, 49.VIII.2, 114; 
51.7-13, 119; 87.95.92, 119 

ious function of Greek tragedy, 16 ff. 

Retaliation in Oedipus Coloneus, 17 f. 

Rhodes: excavations, 165; inscriptions, 74 f. 

Rhoikos of Samos, go f. 

Rome: Greek inscriptions from, 78; Villa Guilia, rf. 
vase 17615, 117 


5 


Salamis (Cyprus), excavations, 175 

Salonica: museum acquisitions, 161; excavations, 159 f. 

Salt, tax on, at Caunus, 1oo f. 

Samos: excavations, 164; inscriptions, 76; duration of 

Senn. eeeeas 61 f.; inscriptions, 76 
amothrace: excavations, 161 f.; inscriptions 

Sardis, date of fall of, | 

Scepsis inscription, 25 ff. 

Scythia, inscriptions, 74 

Fd Ati ig treason trial at, 45 

eucus, exclusion of from Peace of, 311, 25 ff. 

Serres, sculptures from, 160 

Shields: Homeric, 8; Minoan—Mycenacan, 6 

Shield of Achilles, 3 f. 

Ships, tax on construction of, at Caunus, 109 f. 

Sicily, inscriptions from, 77 

Sikyon, excavations, 151 

Silver, in Homeric epics: as form of wealth, 2; decora- 
tive use, ¢f.; armour and tools, 5 armour accessories, 
93 ge of source, etc., 12 ff.; in metaphor, 19 

Singitic Gulf, sculptures from, 160 
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Suteia casi excavations, 168 

Soli (Cyprus), Roman tomb, 175 

Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus, 16 Hi. 

Sophists, in the fourth century, 47 f. 

Sparta: inscriptions, 6g; dedication at Olympia, 32 
Speeches, in the Iliad, 122 ff. 

Stavroupolis, tomb at, 160 f. 

Stock epithets, 7 £. 

Stoke-on-Trent, Museum, rf. vase 241 P 95, 114 
Stymphalus, Elatean decree, ¢ 

Sutton Hoo, tinned bronze plates from, 2 
Sybrita (Crete), discoveries at, 169 

Syracuse, inscriptions from, 77 

Syria, Greck inscriptions from, 81 f. 

Syros, inscriptions from, 75 


T 
Tanagra, Christian poem from, 70 
Taranto: r.f. vases, 2996, 119; Book: 1g 
Tegea, hostility to “thai q4n. 
Tell cl-Amarna Tablets, weapons described in, 10 
Tenos: excavations, 164; inscriptions, 75 
Tepe Giyan, bronze and iron objects found together at, 
10 
Tepe Sialk, bronze and iron objects found together at, 10 
Thasos: excavations, 161; inscriptions, 76 
Thebes: excavations, 157; inscriptions, 70 
Theodoros of Samos, 41 
Theognis collection of Gnomae, 53 
Theseus, in Oedipus Coloneus, 29 {. 
| ial: discoveries, 157; bronze and iron fibula, 3 
Thesprotikon, discoveries, 159 
Thessalonica, inscriptions, from, 72 
Thessaly, inscriptions from, 71 
Thrace, inscriptions from, 79 £. les 
Thucydides: criticisms by Dionysius, 54; criticisms by 
Marcellinus, 54 f. 

Tin: decorative use of, in Homeric cpics, 2f.; armour 
and tools, 5; Homeric epithets for, 9 | 
Toronto: rf. vases, 395, 114; 998, 116; 449, 119; 461, 

114; 470, 118 
Triremes, first used by Samians, 99 
Truro, Cornwall County Museum, Apulian r-f. vase, 119 


Vv 
Varkiza, excavations, 148 
Vase-inscriptions, 62, 65, 72 
rapid era Birth of Dionysos, 121; Pithos, 178; 
is¥p hos, 121 
Vathypetro (Crete), excavations, 167 
Vathyrkakas (Cyprus), tomb-group from, 173 
Vatican: rf. vases, V 48, 120; 6, 120; Vpn Ht, 
V 59,120; V G65, 120; ¥6,117; ¥ 15, 111; 226, 119 
Vergina, excavations, 1 
Village-organisation, in Asia Minor, 87 f. 
Witsilta (Crete), discoveries at, 166 
Voula, excavations, 148 


WwW 
Warrior Vase, type of corslet on, 6 
Western Europe, Greek inscriptions from, 78 
Writing, sie? of, 63 
Wdrzburg: r.f. vases, 863, 116; 868, 118 


é 


soo Fagg earthquake damage to antiquities, 165 

*, Tenaming of, 32 

Zenohbius, relations with family of Argyrius, 44, 46 

Zeus: in Aeschylus, 18f.; association with Erinyes, 
19 f.; with Moira, 22 f.; in Sophocles, 21 

Zeus Naios, cult of, 56n. 

Zithkiénas (Cyprus), terracottas from, 174 
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